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CRAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION* 


North KEa‘nara,? the southernmost part of the Bombay 
Presidency, lies between 13° 55’ and 15° 31’ north latitude and 74° 9 
and 75° 10" east longitude. It has an area of 3910 square miles, 
-@ population in 1851 of 421,540 or 107°85 to the square mile, and a 

land revenue of £95,289 (Ra. 9,52,890). | 

Bombay Kanara is called North Kanara to distinguish it from 
South or Madras Kanara from which, because of its close trade 
connection with Bombay, it was separated in 1862. Itisa belt of 
country about 110 miles from north to south and from ten to sixty 
miles from east to west. For about forty miles in the north Goa 
comes. between it and the sea, and for twenty miles in the south it 
stretches between the sea and Maisur, a belt only about ten miles 
broad. The sixty miles in the middle are wild and picturesque, 
a country of great variety and richness of scenery, with a breadth 
of from forty to sixty miles, This Central Kanara includes three 
belts, a coast tract with broad winding lagoons, rich plains, and 
wooded hills running to the sea ; a central belt of the lofty Sahyadris 
covered with magnificent forest ; and an eastern upland, which is wild 
waving and thickly wooded in the west and in the east passes into 
a bare level and thickly peopled plain. Kanara is bounded on the 
north by Bidi m Belgaum ; on the east by the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Bankdpur, and Hangal sub-divisions of Dhérwar and by Maisur ; on 
the south-east by Maisur; on the south by Maisur and South Kanara ; 
23 the west by the Arabian Sea and Goa; and onthe north-west by 
Goa. 

_For administrative purposes North Kanara is distributed over 
elght sub-divisiona, with 
and 52,730 people. 


- Hai > from materiala supplied by Mesars. A. R. Macdonald, C.5., and RB, B, 
andy, Uo 
| * Kanara or Kannad meana the Black Country. It is formed from the two Kanarese 
rords bore black and nddw country, The black or black-aoil country, the troe 
arnjtak, is the plain that slopes east from the Sahyddris, The name was probably 
ven to the cohat hy travellors who found that the language waa the same as tn 
be Karndtok and that the const was under the ruler of the black-soil plains, Haig 
ida or the land of the Haiga Brihmans is ita local name. It was known to Ptolemy 
rama oy St Aymirike, apparently miswritten for Damurike, that is the Damil or 
il land. } , ; 
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an average of 488 square miles, 157 villages, 
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There are no alienated villages in North Kanara; : 

Most of Kanara is hilly and thickly wooded. A somewhat broken 
and irregular range of central hills divides the district into two 
parts, the Uplands or Balaghat with an area of nearly 3000 square 
miles, and the Lowlands or Piyanghét covering about 1300 square 
mules. 

Except the shallow Karwar and Belikeri bays in the north, the 
seventy-six miles of the Kinara coast stretch in a lo nearly 
straight line to the south-south-east. Though vnbecken ep deep 
bays or wide-mouthed estuaries, the coast is varied and picturesque, 
with rocky islands and rocky capes, stretches of palm-fringed 
sand-beach, low narrow river mouths, and rough bluffs and head- 
lands. Always behind the changing coast-line stretch rich winding 
valleys, waving woody hills, and a wild back ground of high peaks. 

The coast begins in the north with a bay seven miles long and over 
two miles deep, stretching from the steep woody rock of Lolia in 
Goa 300 feet high to the magnificent block of Kérwér or Baitkul 
head with a height of 650 feet. In the middle of this bay the 
double-peaked Oyster rocks, about 160 feet high, lie off the mouth 
of the Kalinadi or Sadishivgad river, which has the steep bluff of 
Saddshivgad fort on its north Bank, and to the south-west the two 
rocky islands of Narsinhgad (120 feet) and Kurmagad (180 feet). 
Two miles south of the river mouth, sheltered on the south and 
south-west by the great bloff of Karwar head, is Baitkul cove, in 
which lies the modern town of Karwar. A mile off shore, about three 
miles south-east of Karwdr head, is the pretty island of Anjidiy 
where, between 1662 and 1664, three Bt Ree of the four hundred 

English troops who were sent to take possession of Bombay perished. 
Inland, four miles south-east of Kérwar head, rises Gu challi pesk 
1300 feet above the sea. Along the coast a snecession of rocky key capes 
and py bays, with an inland range of hills 1700 feet hich. leads 
about eight miles south-east to the steep rocky cape of Rodérgudda. 





' Details are given under Anjidiy, 








South of Koddrgudda, Belikeri bay, with a sweep about three miles 
deep, stretches seven miles to Kusaldevar or Gangéivali rock about 
550 feet hich. In the Belikeri bay, about three miles north of 
| Gangivali , is the entrance to the Ankola creek, with the 
black-tipped peak of Tulsi Paryat, 1800 feet high, four miles to the 
north-east. ‘I'wo miles beyond Kusaldevar, in a sandy shore, is the 
shallow winding mouth of the Bedti or Gangiiyali river. Five miles 
south-east of the Gangdvali river, close to the sandy shore, are 
the temples and sacred pools of Gokarn, according to Brahman 
geographers the southmost point of the Konkan. About a mile 
south of Gokarn, ina deep bay between Kadmigudda point (430 
feet) on the north and the old hill fort of Réjmandurg (300 feet) 
on the south, is the narrow rocky entrance to the long inland 
lagoon of the Tadri river. About six miles south-east of the Tadri 
‘iver are the small cape and the shallow open rosdstead of Kumta, 
Abont six and a half miles further south is Basrddurg, a level 
brushwood-covered island with remains of fortifications. Two 
miles south is the narrow entrance to the large salt-water estuary 
of the Gersappa or Hondvar river. From Honévar the coast 
stretches south high and broken by many little capes, about sixteen 
miles to Jilikond or Hog Island, a pyramid-shaped rock about 300 
fest high and a mile from the coast. Out at sea, nine miles west 
of Jahkond, the woody slopes of Netrdni or Pigeon Island rise 
about 800 feet. About four miles south-east of Jalkond, on a 
rocky point at the mouth of a little river, stands Bhatkaldurg, a 
seed of historic interest and the southmost port in the Bombay 
residency. | 
In these seventy-six miles of coast, besides the mouths of smaller 
streams, there are four main inlets, the Kalimadi or Sadashivgad 
river, about foar miles from the extreme north; the Gangéavali or 
Bedti river about twenty miles south of the Kadlinadi; the Tadri or 
Mirjan river about six miles south of the Gangdvali river; and 
the Gersappa or Hondvar river about sixteen miles south of the 
Tadri. Though their mouths are generally narrow and barred with 
sand, these rivers spread into broad lake-like estuaries, studded with 
woody islands, and, as navigable tidal rivers, pass from twelve to 
twenty miles inland. Their shores are fringed with marsh-bushes, 
and behind the bashes are patches of salt-pans, groves of cocoa- 
palms, and belts of riceland. The patches and belts of palm garden 
and rice land are small, confined to valleys which wind sometimes 
| among low bare hills from 200 to 300 feet high, and sometimes 
between rugged and woody spurs from 1000 to 2000 feet high that 
stretch from the central range close to the const. 
The ascent of the central range of the Sahyadris if over a 
succession of low hills, separated by lowland and upland valleys, 
Whose basins are crowded with spice and betel gardens. Abovo 
| the gardens the lower slopes lead, through a dense belt of forest, to 
a waving plateau, generally wooded, but in places bare or under 
_ tillage. " Above the plateau the-rugged scarps and waterfalls of the 
higher slopes are hid by magnificent forests. The average height 
of the crest is 2000 feet, but occasional bluffs and peaks, rising a 
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thonsand feet higher, show the vegetation of a temperate climate, 
the raspberry and salop and the wild rose and violet. In this belt 
of hills there is almost no tillage; the only inhabitants area few 
wild forest tribes, 

To the east of the Sahyddri crest stretches a wooded upland from 
1500 to 2000 feet above the sea. In the west it is a magnificent 
forest rising in places in woody knolls and solitary peaks, ‘Tho 
surface is broken by streams on whose banks are an occasional palm 
or spice garden, or a small clearing for rice or sugarcane. To the 
east the great forest dwindles into stunted teak and scrub, till even 
the brushwood See bey in the open plains of the Dharwiéir frontier. 
Villages take the place of scattered farmhouses, and the double 
village hedge and central tower of refuge show that in former times 
the border tract came within the sweep of the mounted marauders 
of the Deecean plains, 7 

The hills, with which almost the whole district is covered, may 
be arranged into three gr ups, the bare flat-topped blocks of laterite 
from 200 to 300 feet high which roughen the coast belt; the 
westerly spire from the central hills which from 1000 to 2000 feet 
high stretch rugged and woody to the coast ; and the main range and 

eastern spurs of the central hills. Unlike the Konkan Sahyddris, 
the west face of the Kanara Sahyddris does not rise in a single 
scarp, but is approached by numerous spurs and lower ridges, It 
38 not much lower, as it averages about 2000 feet and rises in places 
to 3000 feet, but it is no longer the even wall-like crest of trap, 
lsmcn by ® river-chaanel. In Kénara granite takes the place 
; uP, and through the rugged granite cliffs large inland rivers 
force their way to the sea. pet gee ~ 

Locally the Kanara hills are considered a break between two 
main ranges, the Sahytdris to the north which end at the 
Kalinadi behind Kérwér, and the Malabar hills or Malaya Parvat 
ware —_ regions from = Shirdvati or Honsvar river. Of 
eleven peaks in the Kanara Sahyddris, which vary in height from 
15900 to 3000 feet, Gudehalli sua Siawegtidia: are in Karwir ; 
Bhedasgéve and Menshigudda in Sirsi; Hukdli, Rékshas, and 
Mivingundi in Siddépur; and Motigndda, Kaltigudda, Darshani- 
gudda, and Nishdnigudda are one each in Ankola, Hondvar, 
Supa, and Yellapur. The highest of these hills, Darshanigudda 
in Supa, about 3000 feet above the sea, rises near the meetin 
of the boundaries of Goa, Belganm, and Kénara. Gudehalli in 
irwér, 1800 feet above the sea, and Kaltigndda in Honévar, 
about 2500 feet high, are health resorts ; and Nishiini, a small peak 
me Yeliépur, 400 feet above the plain, and Bhedasgave in Sirsi, 

me a po the sea, ae psononietrical Survey stations. 
750 ‘ing statement gives ‘tl eights an eh hical 
positions of the cleven hig net net e heights and geographical 
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The larger Kanara rivers, unlike the rivers of the Konkan, 
drain a large area of the uplands east of the Sahyddri scarp. 
There are four leading rivers, the Kalinadi in the north, the Bedti 
or Gangivali about twenty miles south, the Donihalla or Tadri 
rising far to the south but fallin g into the sea only about six miles 
south of the Gangivali, and the Bélanadi or Gersappa river about 
fifteen miles south of the Tadri. When it reaches the foot of the 
hills and becomes a tidal creek, ench of these rivers takes a second 
name from the chief town on its banks. Thus the Kalinadi 
becomes the Sadishivgad river, the Bedti the Gangivali river, the 
Donihalla the Tadri river, and the Balanadi, Shirdvati, or Gersappa 
river. In the ills the channels of all the rivers are broad and 
pine Sette the force of their monsoon torrents. At the foot of 
the hills they are broad back-waters, the mouths stopped by bars 
of sand, which during heavy rains block the passage of the flood 
waters till they overllow the lowlands along their banks. 

The Kialinadi or Saddshivgad river rises on the Goa frontier in 
‘the extreme north of the district. After a winding south-casterly 
course of about forty miles it takes a sharp turn to the south-west, 
and, keeping to the south-west, aftera course of about ninety miles 
falls into the sea two miles north of Karwir. Two branches of the 
main stream rise on the Goa frontier, the Pindri or Ujli in the 
extreme north and the Kali about twenty miles further south. 
The streams join at Supa about twenty miles south-east of the 
source of the Pindri which isthe larger stream. The streams receive 
the names from their appearance before they join at Supa. Tho 
banks of the Kalinadi above the point of junction are comparatively 
hich, and those of the Pandri are sloping. Hence looking from a 
hillock which overhangs the river at the junction, the Kialinadi has 
t darker and the Péndri a brighter appearance. From Supa, under 
the name of the Kali, it flows twenty miles south-east, till, about 
fight miles north of Yellapur, it 1s jomed on the left bank by the 
lattihalla, a stream with a winding southerly course of about thirty- 
ive miles from the north of Haliydl. Below its meeting with the 
Bttihalla the Kali flows about ten miles west, where it is joined 


















|" Most of these heights are only approximately correct. Details of these hills are 
¥en ander Places of Interest, 
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on the right by the Nuji which has had a rough south-easterly 
course of about twenty-five miles from the Goa frontier. . From its 
junction with the Tattihalls till it meets the tide at Kadra, the bed 
of the river is very rugged. During the twenty miles below Kadra 
the river is navigable by boats of a ton and a half to five tons 
(6-20 kiandis). The mouth of the river has a depth of fifteen 
feet at low water and twenty-one feet at high water, 8 
The Bedti or Gangdvali rises in Dharwar about twenty-five miles — 
north of the north boundary of Mundgod, and, after a fairly straight 
eouth-westerly course of about eighty-five miles, falls into the sea 
about twenty miles south of the Kalimadi. The main stream rises 
a few miles south of the town of Dharwar, and, after a southerly 





course of about fifteen miles, is joined on the left by the Kal from 
near Hubli. The united stream passes about five miles south-west 


to the Kiinara border, and during the sixty miles across the district 
receives no feeder of any size. At the village of Magod, about 
twenty-five miles from where it enters the district, among scenery 
of great beauty, the Bedti dashes over the western face of the 
Sahyidris in a cataract known as the Magod falls.! About ten 
miles further, near the village of Gundbéle, it meets the tide, and 
for the remaining fifteen miles of its course is navigable to boats 
of one to five tons (4-20 khandis). a 
The Donihalla or Tadri river rises near Sirsi, and after a winding 
westerly course of about forty-five miles, falls inte the eas about six 
miles south of the Gangévali river. Throughout its course it 
receives no feeder of any size. It has two sources, the Bakurhole 
rising ina pond at Manjgunji, about fifteen miles west of Sirsi, 
and the Donihalla whose source is close to Sirsi. The streams meet 
near Mutthalli about ten miles south of Sirsi, and, under the 
name of Donihalla, flow about fifteen miles, with a winding westerly 
course to the western face of the Sahydédris down which, about eight 
miles north of Bilgi, it leaps in what is known as the Luashington 
falls, which are little inferior in beauty to the more famous 
Gersappa falls, At Uppinpatna, about ten miles west of the fall, 
which it is navigable to craft of four to nine tons (16-36 khandis), 
the river is known either as the Tadri or as the Aghanéshani river 
from two towns on the right and left banks of its mouth. From 
Up unpatna it winds south-west and then north-west together about 
eight miles to Mirjén, an old seat of trade. From Mirjén it forms 
4 lagoon or back-water which rons parallel to the coast about eight 





tiles long and one to three miles broad, cut off from the sea 


by a belt of land with a nearly uniform } EE 
The outlet to the sea is about Ede miles foarte socth eae ca 
lagoon, Itis between two hills one 300 and the other 400 feet 
high, and has a depth of about seventeen feat at hich tide Inside. 
there is as much as twenty-five feet of water so near the shore that 
vessels of twenty tons can be laden from the bank, Unfortunately 


' These falls are described under Magod, Places of Interest. 
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the entrance is narrow, nearly blocked by a rocky reef, and not to 
be attempted during the south-west monsoon. 

The Bariganga, Shirdvati, or Gersappa river, after a northerly 
course of about forty miles from Bednor in Maisur, forms the south- 
east boundary of Kanara for about eight miles, and then a3 
| about twenty miles west, or about seventy miles in all, to the sea 
| at Hondvar. Soon after touching the border of Kanpra, the Barii- 
ganga, in four different bodies of water, among magnificent foresta 
and wild granite cliffs, dashes over the west face of the Sahyddris, 
a height of 825 feet, intoa pool 350 feetdeep. About eighteen miles 
west it reaches the ruined capital of Gersappa. During the remain- 
ing seventeen miles to the coast the river flows between richly 
wooded banks fringed with mangrove bushes, a broad tidal estuary, 
| brackish in the dry weather, but during the rains sweet even close 
to its mouth. About five miles from its mouth it widens to a 
lagoon about two miles broad containing a few islands, the largest 
being Mayinkorve which is more than three miles long with a large 
area of rice land and studded with cocoa palm and mango trees. 
For about a mile from the mouth the river has a breadth of about 
_ three-quarters of a mile. At the mouth it agam narrows into a 

channel about 300 yards broad, outside of which lies a formidable 
bar. 

Besides the four main rivers many minor streams water the 

district. .As a rule west of longitude 75° the drainage is westward 
| into the Arabian Sea, and east of longitude 75° the . wre 18 


- eastward and feeds the Varda, an affluent of the Tungbhadra. Tho 


Varda rises in the north-west of Maisur, and, flowing north and 
east, passes through a corner of North Kanara near the town of 
Banvisi, which stands on its northern or left bank, and finally 
enters the Tungbhadra at Gulajnéth im the Karajgi sub-division of 
Dharwiir. 

The chief minor coast streams are, beginning from the north, the 
Belikeri, the Ankola, the Kumta, the Badgani, the Venktapur, and 
the Bhatkal rivers. These are all tidal, from a hundred yards to 
two miles broad, and at high water are navigable to small craft 
of one-half to two tons (2-8 kkandis) from two to ten mules 
inland. 

The Belikeri river has deep water at all tides inside of the bar 


and is navigable for three miles for canoes. Bamboos, timber, and — 


other local produce are shipped. 

The Ankola river above the limit of navigation is known as the 
Sankadhole, and during the last two miles of its course is called 
after the chief town on its banks. Ankola was formerly a place 
of importance. There is now little trade and few boats visit its 
Shallow estuary. 

The small stream on which Kumta stands, thongh navigable only 
at high tide, carries the whole trade of the port to vessels that 
anchor in the sea about half a mile off its mouth. The bar is 
dangerous and can be crossed only by flat-bottomed boats and light 
craft, 


Chapter I. 
Disasiouen 


The Varda, 


Ankola River, 


Kwmia River, 
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The Badgani river rises to the north of the spar of the 
Sahyddria of which the of Kattigudda is the highest po 
It receives the drainage of the extensive forest vill ges of Hoc 
Sirur, and Sdntgal, and flows west and south, fallir g into 
estuary of the Shirdvati. It is naviga ble for light raft. twelve 
to fifteen miles from the month. About twelve miles from 
mouth this river changes from west to south at a distance of a 













quarter of a mile from the sea, and keeps this interval for the rest. _ 


of its course. In the rainy season it is liable to heavy 
often swamp the low rice lands lying between the 1 
laterite plateau to the east which rises pa it 200 fe 
sandy plain. The owners of the lands liable to be oded 
anxious that the sand bank should be cut through and a new mont 
made. But the work is one of some magnitude and of doubtful 
success, | aM, 

The Venktapnur river, rising in the Sahyddris near the village of 
Kanli about siahtaess miles north-east of Bhatkal, falls into the sea 
after a course of about twelve miles. The river is navigable for 
the last three miles of its course where it forms an estuary afford: 
anchorage for small native craft of five to ten tons, a= 

The Bhatkal river rises in the Sahyddris, and, with a west 
course of twelve miles, passes the town of. Bhatkal, about th 
miles from its mouth, from which it js navigable at high water 
boats of one-half to two tons (2-8 khandis). There is an 
awkward sand bar at the mouth, but native craft drawing eight 
feet of water can enter, foie 

In the monsoon after a heavy rainfall the rivera overflow and 
flood the low lands along their banks, These floods do not last 
long. Within a few hours after the rain is over the rivers retire to 
their usual channels. Crops are sometimes destroyed, but life and 
property seldom suffer, 

Cyclones are rare. Two have lately occurred, one in January 
1870, the other on the 21st and 22nd of May 1879. For a few 
days before the 21st of May 1879 the weather was unsettled, On 
the afternoon of the 21st, a violent wind set in from the north, then 
turned to the south-west, and again went back to the north. With 
the wind came vivid lightning, thunder, and heavy rain. All the 
vessels, of-which there were about twenty loading or laden with 
cotton for Bombay, remained safe at anchor nnder Kérwir Head, 
ene at their usual moorings. Next day (the 22nd) there was 
ttle 










ee 


wind and towards evening it was calm, Rain fell heavily and — 


the barometer went steadily down till, 
A little before ten, a strong wind ? 
rising to a fierce gale which lasted throu h the night. The speed vot 
the wind in some of the pusts was eatinnid ae sixty to seventy 
miles. In the pitch dark, lightning flashes showed that some of the 


at ten at night, it was 29-500. 






outer vessels were in trouble. One of them broke from her moorings, 


and running foul of the pier was dashed to pieces, Another 
cotton craft moored far ont, dragged her anchors, and went on 
shore opposite the Telegraph office, A Goa boat Jaden with onions 
also ran aground The other craft, with hardly an exception, 








prang up from the south-west 
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aggod their anchors, being moored with too short cables. The 
npalling sea outside of the harbour, the lar 
: nchored far out in the bay, broke loose, and g ze 
ig near the jail, was broken to pieces in half an hour. But for 
he shelter given by Baitkul, not one of the vessels could have 
seaped. By ten in the morning of the 23rd the barometer had 
“sen to 29°720. The wind veered to the west and its force 
rradually lessened. But it still blew so hard that the sea wall 
near the port office was breached in many places. Heavy spray 
washed across the road and the waves dashed eight or nine feet 
higher than in the heaviest bursts of the south-west monsoon. 
- Neither in Upland nor in Lowland Kénara are there large lakes or 
eservoirs. In the upland tract are many small ponds whose water 
s used for irrigation. But there are no ponds of any size and the 
beds of most are so thick with silt that they ran a daring the 
ot weather. In the uplands there are also many sprin of which 
he best known is the Nagjhari or Cobra spring near Haliyal. In 
he forests the water is so laden with vegetable matter that even 
unning streams are dangerous to drink. Below the Sahyddris 
lrinking water is generally supplied by wells and rivers. there 
sa few reservoirs and some stream beds used for watering crops. 
Along the sea coast, in the sandy tracts near river mouths, fresh 
yater fit for drinking is found during the rains within a few inches 
f the surface, and in the dry season from five to ten feet below. 
When very low, towards the close of the hot weather, the water in 
nany places becomes brackish. Hill springs are numerous; one 
amed Rémtirtha or Rima’s pool, which issues from the laterite rock 
near Hondvar, has an unfailing flow of thé finest water. Of late 
ears, over the whole of the district, many wells have been dug, and 
he number is being steadily increased. 
Tis waterfalls aro one of the chief features of Kanara scenery." 
Rivers, which take their rise on the eastern slopes of the Sahyddris 
nd are strengthened in their westward course by the drainage of 
n extensive tableland, rush from great heights, and form most 
icturesque waterfalls among the highest in the world. The chief 
f these are the Gersappa or Kodkani falls, with a drop of 890 
eet, formed by the Shirdvati or Hondvar river, about thirty-six miles 
nnth-east of Hondvar. Next to these falls are the Lushington falls 
f the Tadri river, called after Mr. Lushington who discovered 
hem about the year1843. These falls lie about eighteen miles south- 
est of Sirsi and are very interesting. A third fall occurs on the 
fangavali river near Magod village, about twelve miles south-west 
f Yellépur, and a fourth m the Kalinadi near Lalguli, about ten 
niles north of Yellapur. 
Kanara lies outside the great flows of trap which overspread 
most the whole of Central and Western India and the Konkan. 
he rocks of this part of the Southern Maratha Country have been 
lassed by Dr. Christie under five heads, granite, transition rocks, 









1 Fuller descriptions of these falls are given in Flaces of Intervat. 
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old red sandstone, secondary trap, and alluvial. ‘The granite tracts 
have the same general features am re countries in other parts | 
of the world. e soil is naturally barren thongh often covered 
with forest. At the falls of Gersappa a variety of granite occurs 
later than the common Indian granite. It is made of small grains 
of white felspar, quartz, and mica, In some instances it is slaty, 
and is associated with gneiss and hornblende schists. All occur 
within a few hundred yards. Among hornblendes one is almost 
pare hornblende, a second has scattered chrystals of felspar, a third 
mica and felspar, a fourth has more of the character of actinolit 
than hornblende, and a fifth seems to be almost entirely composed 
of mica. All these varieties of hornblende, with the gneiss and 
granite, pass-insensibly into each other. They are distinctly 
stratified, have a dip of abont 30°, and a direction nearly east- 
south-east. They form the sides of the thousand feet deep chasm 
over which the river dashes at the falls of the Gersappa river. Of | 
transition rocks the chief are clay slate, chlorite slate, tale slate, | 
limestone, grey wacke, gneiss, and quartz. The strata 2S er to 
have a general direction of north-west and south-east. 1 ost of 
them are highly inclined and in many instances they are vertical. 
The leading colours of the clay slate are gn y, blue, greenish red, 
and white, grey being the commonest. fa the Sahyddris and st 
several places on the west coast, chlorite slate occurs under the 
clay stone and conglomerate, Its commonest colour seems to be a 
light oo grey. It has a slightly greasy feel, is hard, and, 
when fairly compact, makes a good building stone. Tale slate is 
generally mixed with quartz, but a few miles from the falls of the 
ersappa it 1s unmixed, with a fine slaty structure and greenish or 
Jeger Sai: 
ron clay stone or laterite is found in great abundance, especially 
along the coast and below the Sahyddris’ It consista of claystone 
more or less laden with iron, and has a perforated and cellular 
structure, with small masses of clay quartz or iron-stone imbedded 
in it. In its native state it is so soft that it can be easily cut with 
a hatchet and spade into square masses like bricks. When these 
square masses are exposed to the air, they harden, and, when not 
subject to constant moisture, answer admirably as a perire ing stone. 
This rock occurs chiefly in the west of the district and on the tops 
of the Sahyddris. Scarcely any other rock ~ found in Goa and 
it stretches without a break from Gon to Hondvar, In different 
laces it rests on granites, transition rocks, trap, and. eand-stone, 
ut has no distinct structure. Many iron-clay hills are nearly bare 
and have a smooth red or black colour. Crumbled iron-clay makes 
poor soil, and, unless it is constantly worked, is apt to check and 
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hist) with a general dip eastward, an inclination of about 30°, and 
ine of strike varying 40° or 50° from 0° to 300° or 320°, In his 
imion the upheaving agent was a rock, like a small-grained 
mnite, but which from the absence of quartz was really a diorite. 
1@ granite seemed to have burst out after the diorite, and, though 
formed mountain masses, it was less widespread. In a cutting 
mar Baitkul, Dr. Leith found small pieces of diorite enclosed in 
ranite. Later than those two fire rocks, was a third, a trap, like 
e dolerite found near Bombay. In the form of dykes this trap 
1d cut through both the older fire rocks and the schists, and was 
read over several miles. Laid on the schists, and hiding them, 
cept in an ocessional ridge or scarred watercourse, was a quarts 
ek crumbling into red gravel, having masses of milky quartz with 
n occasional seam or bed of red clay shale, twisted and broken 
ke the beds at Hubli and Dhirwdér. This quartz rock was on 
he surface, from the town of Gersappa up the hills to the falls, 
ad on to Siddipur, Sirsi, S4vda, and to four or five miles beyond 
ellipur. Then came a break occupied by the later trap and the 
lune clay slate on which Haliydl stands. The quarts again 
ypeared on the west of the Barchi and ran to Jagalbet and Supa, 
mt a few miles west gave way to laterite. North of the Usada 
ar Jagalbet, trap was spread over all other rocks, except that here 
nd there it was covered by laterite. Along the coast laterite was 
he commonest surface rock and it was widely spread along the crest 
f the Sahyiidris, while in more inland parts it capped the hills in 
etached patches. Ina spur, descending to Supa from the high 
dge on which Jagalbet stands, Dr. Leith’ found a rich ore of 
pecular iron, a siderocriste. 

The native almanacs divide the year into six seasons, beginning 
ith the middle of June. The Sanskrit names for these six seasons 
re, from mid-June to mid-August, Jeshth and Ashddh, hot-time 
grishma; from mid-August to mid-October, Shravan and 
shddrapad, rain-time or varaha ; from mid-October to mid-December, 
shvin and Karkik, autumn-time or sharad; from mid-December 
p mid-February, Mérgashirsh and Pausha, snow-time or hemant ; 
rom mid-February to mid-April, Magh and Phalgun, ice-time or 
hishir: and from mid-April to mid-June, Chaitra and Vatehakh, 
pring-time or vagant. ‘These divisions of the ba belong to a 
orthern country, to the Panjab if not to some land still further 
orth. The Kinarese divide the year into the same six pairs of 
olar months, but their names are different and are suited to the 
cal climate. With them mid-June to mid-August is wind-time or 
ili-kél, mid-August to mid-October rain-time or male-gal, mid- 
stober to mid-December moon, that is cool-time beldingalu-gal, 
id-December to mid-February cold-time or chhali-gal, muid- 
sbruary to mid-April spring-time or chiguridue-kal, mid-April to 
id-June hot-time.or bisdlu-gal. Even this Kénarese classification 
ardly suits the climate of North Kanara. Perhaps the most 
mvenient arrangement is into four seasons, two hot and damp 
mths October and November; three cool months December 
nuary and February ; three hot months March April and May ; 
d four wet months June July August and September. 
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In the hot and damp season the mean temperature on tho coast 
stands both in October and November at 80°1° compared with 792° — 
in September and with 78°4° in December ; in the uplands the mean 
temperature for October is 76°3° and for November 74-9°,  Exce it 
showers which accompany occasional thunderstorms in the « rly 
— of October there is no rain. There are occa onal BORKInG — 

ews both in October and November. A light sea breeze blows 
during the day from eleven till sunset, and in November the land 
wind sets in from eleven in the evening and lasts on till the morning. 

Tn the cool months on the coast the mean temperature goes down 
from 80-1° in November to at in mpg a: and aha ” 
January and rises to 78-2° in February ; in the uplands it is 73° 
in Dashes 72°7° in January, and 754° in Febranty Eixec 
occasional mango showers about the middle of Jant 
rain, Tho uplands at night and early morning fter | 
in ae Dews ree ara, and heavier in De ge and Jai 7 
ary, but cease with the setting in of a hotter air in February ~ 4A 
light sea breeze blows aaa te day, and at night the land wind 
freshens striking very chill in December and January, and warming 
. eit wind towards the close of February when it lasts most of 
the day, Te 
In the hot season, March shows a rise in mean temperature from + 
752° in February to 81-4° on the coast and from 75-4° to 80-7" in 
the uplands, April on the coast shows a further rise to 842° and 
in the uplands to 828°, and May on the coast s further rise to 843° 
and in the uplands a fall to 81-2°. ‘The fierce March sun beating 
on the ocean raises a large body of vapour which increases as the 
sun passes north. At the same time the greater heat inland draws 
4 growing quantity of cool sea air, and lng tes nor the sea breeze 
which begins sooner and lasts stronger. As tho sea breeze freshens, 
it carries inland more and more moisture. So long as the sun is 
up and the air is warm the moisture does not show. But soon after 
sunset a cool air rises from tho forests and thickens the vapour 
into a close mist. With a strong sen breeze these mists are swept — 
over the ‘hill top. -But they are driven back when tho easterly — 
land wind sets in and cling to the lowor sl +s, from which, in — 
the morning, the tops of the hills rise bright and clear like island 
Inasea of milk, As the sun rises, the air of the valleys is warmed, 
and when the sea breeze again sets in, the mists flont up the chasms 
and ravines. and disappear. Towards the end of March and in April 
the wing strength of the sea breeze stifles the land wind even 
on the hill tops, and the mists rest there instead of in the valleys. 
During March and April this happens only at intervals. But in 
the early days of May, with a fresher and more moisture laden sea - 
breeze, after dark the hill tops are generally wrapped in thick-fog. — 
About nine in the morning the vapour fades in the heated. air, and — 
si the afternoon again gathers as clouds, The wind becomes fitful, 
sometimes blowing from the south, with short thunderstorms in 
the evenmg- or during the night. These thunderstorms. are 
generally over by about the 20th of May. Then the west wind Ago 
freshens: and blows all day long while the clouds bank up in the 
south-west ready to be dashed against the hills. , : 
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The wet months show a marked fall in temperature. On the 
oust the mean temperature passes from 843° in May to 81°6" m 
Tune, and in the uplands from 81-2° to 761°; in July there is a 
urther fall on the coast to 79°1° and in the uplands to 73'8°; 
August has a slight rise on the coast to 79°7° and m the uplands to 
741°; September shows a slight fall to 792° on the coast and m the 
uplands a slight rise to 743°. Almost the whole supply of rain in 
the year, about 130 inches along the coast and sixty-five inches in 
he uplands, falls in those four months and most of 1t in June and 
July. 

Early in Jone the clonds, which have been steadily gathering 
lieavier and heavier in the west, are at last driven by a strong south- 
vost wind, with awful thunder and lightnmg, inst the western 
slopes of the hills, and the country is flooded. The rain im violent 
squalls is heaviest in June and July. Towards the end of August 
he rain and wind lighten and end in September or in early October 
in occasional showers. During most of this time the crests of the 
Sshyidris and the other higher hill tops are hid by a thick 
soaking mist. Among the wooded hills the rain begins to fall 
tooner and lasts longer than along the open east. In the eastern 
uplands the climate acvag the raing is weer, agreeable, Ever in 
the lands of the same villages, there is-a marked difference between 
he rainfall in the west and in the east. The clouds seem drawn to 
he wooded heights and fall in frequent showers, while, in the lower 
and barer east, they float inland far overhead. 

The rain and temperature returns of three coast stations, Karwar 
Kumta and Hondvar, during the ten years ending 1879, show an 
average fall of 129°45 inches, and in Kérwir a mean monthly 
temperature varying from 843° in May to 75°9° m January and 
pveraging about 80°. During the samo ten years (1870-1879) the 
average rainfall for four upland stations, Haliyal Yellépur Sirsi 
and. Siddiapur, was 79-28 inches, and in Sirst the mean monthly 
temperature varied from $2°3° in April to 72°7° in January and 
nveraged 762°. During the ten years ending 1879 details of 
warmth are available for two stations, Karwar on the coast and 
Sirsi inthe uplands. ‘These returns show that one of the most 
notable features in the climate of Kanara is its equableness. On 
the coast the extreme variations of average monthly maxima and 
minima are from 93‘1° in March 1877 to 62 in January 15/0, 0 
lifference of 311°; in the mean average monthly returns the 
variations are between 843° in May and 75°9° in January, a 
lifference of 84°. In the uplands the extreme variations of average 
monthly maxima and minima are from 93°7° in May 1877 to 60° im 
fanuary 1874, or a difference of $3°7°; in the mean average monthly 
sturns the variations are between 82°3° in April and 72-7° in 
January, or a difference of 9°6". | 

| As regards warmth the order of the months beginning with the 
hottest is, on the coast, May 843°, April 542", June S16, March 
814°, October and November 80-1", August 797°, September 




























































59°. ‘The corresponding order in the uplands is April 629°, May 


9-2", July 79°1°, December 78°4°, February 782°, and January _ 
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81:2°, March 80-7°, October 76°3°, Jone 76°1°, February 75°4°, 
November 74°9°, September 743°, August 741°, December 731°, 
and Januar iar. . 

Except that May is slightly hotter than April on the coast and 
slightly cooler in the uplands and that September is ee ae 
than August on the coast and slightly warmer in the w , both 
above and below the Sahyddris, the months have the same relative 
character for warmth. In both tracts January is the coldest with 


in the coast tract.a mean temperature of 75° and in the upland 


tract of 72°7°. In both tracts February is warmer than January, 
the coast mean being 78'2° and the upland mean 75°4°. In bo 


March is warmer than February, 81-4° in Kérwér and 80°7° in Sirsi, ~ 


the rise being 55° in the upland and 3°2° in the coast tract. April is 
again warmer than March, 842° in Karwar and 82°3° in Sirsi, the 
rise being greater in the const tract, 2°3° against 16°. May varies 
in the coast and in the upland tracts. Along the coast it shows 


a slight rise from 842° to 84°3°, while in the uplands thereisa 


slight fall from 82°5° to 81°2°. June. shows a fall of 27° (843°- 
81°6") along the coast and of 5"1” (§12°-76'1") in the upland tracts. 
July shows a further fall of 2°5° (81°6°-79°1°) along the const and 
of 25° (701°-75%) im tho uplands. August is warmer in both 
tracts by 06° (79°1"-79°7") on the coast and by 03° (73°8°-74°1°) in 


the uplands. September is slightly cooler by 05° (79-7°-792") on 


the coast and slightly warmer by 0-2" (74°1°-743°) in the uplands, 
October is hotter in both by 09° (792°-80-1°) on the const and 
2° (743°-763°) in the ops November shows no change 
(80-1°-80°1°) on the coast, b 

uplands. December is lower by 1:7° (80'1°-78'4°) on the coast and 
by 18° (74°9°-73-1°) in the uplands. 

Along the coast the month of highest average maxima was April 
with §9-9°, the next was May an 80°, ion: March 88'7°, ea 
November 866°, then December 86°3°, then February 86°, then 
June 85°7°, then January 84-9°, then October 848°, then August 
83°3°, then September and July both 828°, In the uplands the 
month of highest average maxima was March with 90°1°, next came 
April with 90°, then May 88°, then February 84°8°, then November 
$2", then January 81-9", then December 8I-4°, then October 81°3° 
then June 79°5°, then September 77-4°, then Angust 768° then 
July 76°2°, ; : 

On the coast the month of lowest average minima was Januare 
with 67°, next was February with 70°4°, then Desaabe wr Che 
then November 73'6°, then March 742°, then July 75°4°, then 





‘October 75:5", then September 75°6”, then Aucust 76°1°, then June 


7b, then April 13'S", then May 796". In the uplands the month 
of lowest average minima was January with 63- ° next was Decom- 
ber with 64°9°, then February with 66°1°, then November 67-8°. 
then September and October both 71'3°, then March and July 714°. 
i ns 71°65", then June 72:8", then May 74°5°, and last April 


In the ten years ending 1879 on the coast the month with highest 


average maxima was March 1877 with 93°1°, and the month with — 
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lowest average minima was January 1870 and Jannary 1871 both 
with 62°. In the uplands during the same period the month with 
highest average maxima was May 1877 with 93°7°, and the month 
with lowest average minima was January 1874 with 60°. 

A comparison of the average mean, average range, and average 
maxima and minima on the coast and in the uplands shows that the 
mean warmth in every month in the year is greater on the coast 
than in the uplands. The excess of warmth is greatest oe 
Angust and least (07°) in March; it averages about 3-9°, 
average maxima are higher on the coast than in the uplands, except 
| in March and Apml when they are slightly higher (14° in March 
' and 01° in April) in the uplands. The highest excess of maxima 
. on the coast over the uplands is 66° in July. In every month in 
the year the average minima are higher on the coast than in the 
uplands. The it excess 18 55° in November, the least excess 
is 2°8° in March, the average excess is about 44°. The average 
range of warmth during the cold months is slightly greater (0°8" 
in December, 0°" in January, and 3:1" in February) in the uplands 
than in the lowlands. In the hot months the variation is markedly 

greater (March 42°, April 40°, and May 4°1°) in the uplands than on 
the coast, In the wet months the variation rn suf eater on the 
coast (June 1°5’, July 26°, August 1°9°, September 1-1") than in the 
uplands. In October and November the variation is slightly greater 
in the uplands (October 0-7° and November 1°2°) than along the coast. 
Returns are available for Kumta for the five years ending 1879. 
A comparison of the Kumta and Karwiéir returns shows a very 
close similarity in average means. January is 76°5° in Kumta 
compared with 75°9° in Karwar; February is 77°5° compared with 
752°; March is 81°3° compared with 81-4"; April is 845° compared 
with 842°; May is 849° compared with 543°; dune is 822° 
compared with $1°6"; July is 80°5° compared with 79-1"; Angust is 
793° compared with 79°7° ; September is 78°7° compared with 79°2°; 
October is 79°7° compared with 80°1"; November 1s 79-4" compared 
with 80°1°; and December is 786° compared with 75°4. 
The following statement gives the details : 
Adnara Thermometer Feadiaga, [570- 1579, 
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Of the two divisions of the district, the upland and the lowland, 
the lowland or coast tract has the heavier rainfall. In the upland 
parts though local position has considerable influence, distance from 
the sea and from the crest of the Sahyddris are the chief points that 
determine the rainfall, the fall being lighter the greater the 
distance from the crest of the Sahyddris.1 Details of rainfall are 
available for seven stations for the ten years ending 1879. Of the 
_ Seven stations three, Karwar, Kumta, and Hondvar are on the coast, 
and four, Siddapur, Sirsi, Yellapur, and Haliydl are in the uplands. 
The returns show a much higher rainfall on the coast than in the 
upland stations, and a considerable variety in the returns of the 
different stations both along the coast and in the wise In the 
coast stations, at Karwar the fall varied from 192°73 inches in 1878 
to 7S inches in 1873, and averaged 116-6; in Kuamta about thirty 
miles south of Karwar, the fall varied from 201°28 inches in 1878 to 
962 inches in. 1877 and averaged 132°45; in Hondvar aboot ten 
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In 1865 Dr. Leith noticed that in the upland stations the character of the 
locality had often almost as much to do with the rainfall as the distance from the 
Sea and the Sahyddri crest. Sirsi and Supa, though about the same distance from 
, the sea and the crest of the Sabyadris had a difference of about 45 inches in their 

rainfall, Sirsi in an open wind-swept country had a fall of about 76 inches, and 
| Supa ot the western foot of a high steep range had as mach as 121 inches, 
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~ Haliyaél, which is about fifty miles north-east of K 


73°76 in 1876, and averaged 95°62 : 


+ _ Che climate of different parts of the district varies : ar - 
| healihiness. The coast districts, though moist, are healthy, * 
the forest tracts, especially the upland forests, are always verish; 
and at intervals are visited by specially fatal outbreaks. The mos 
unhealthy time in the forests is the first two months of | 
and the four cold weather months. The valleys of the Kalinadi “4 
and of its feeders are tracts whose fever has a specially bad name, __ 
. ™ teem Senheaed or laden with vegetable matter, and the want ‘ 
| the uckattre 7: air are supposed to be the two chief canme ce men 
the unhealthiness of the forests. eas d | 
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miles south of Kumta, the fall varied from 184°61 in 1878 to 91° 
inches in 1877, and averaged 189-85. In the pe 


from the crest of the Sahyédris, the fall varied from 82 inches in — 
1872 to 29°7 inches in 1871, and averaged 47°8 inches; in Yi 
about forty miles east of Karwar and six from the crest of 
Sahyidris, the fall varied from 139 inches in 1872 to 67°53 
in 1877, and averaged 90-57 inches, In Sirsi, about thirty-five miles 
east of Kumta, the fall varied from 11012 inches in 1874 to 64°82 aT. 
in 1871, and averaged 83:85 inches. In Siddapur, about thirty-three 
miles east of Hondvar, the fall varied from 116-60 mches in 1873 to 
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80 full of cracks and crannies that heavy rain beating 
new wall soaks through in an hour. Laterite is prefe 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRODUCTION. 


Iron? ore is found in different aati in the main range and spurs 


of the Sahyidris and in the island of Basradorg about a mile 


off the coast to the north of Hondvar. The ore is compact and in - 


colour is dark-brown with a brown streak. Its specific gravity is 


3°90. Though no ore is at present (1882) smelted, there are signs : | 
that iron was formerly manufactured in different parts of the 


Sahysdris, 
, The building stone in general use below the Sahyddris is iron- 


| gay, oF laterite, and sometimes granite and granitic schist and clay 


late ; above the Sahyddris it is nearly always granite. The laterite 
is a clay stone generally strongly laden with oxide of iron. Tt is 


, red by the 
people, and for small bridges and culverts it is the most serviceable 
stone, especially if protected by plaster, as many of the old Madras 
bridges are. For large bridges laterite is too soft and suffers when 





in the bed of a fairly sized stream. Laterite varies in quality from 
a hard compact stone which never decays to a soft variety which 


crumbles in the hand. It is cut into blocks of any size and hardens 


| Somewhat on exposure to the air. Blocks measuring 18” x 9" x 6" 


_¢an be got by contract at the quarry for 5s. (Rs. 24) the hundred, 


that is about 10s. (Rs.5) the hundred cubic feet. The men who 


uarry these stones are nearly all Goanese and are brought in gangs 
Fon Goa. The rate for the best laterite masonry is about £2 16s, 


(Rs. 28) the hundred cubic fest. 


Granite, of many kinds and varying greatly in prico, is largely used 


| a5 cut stone and as rubble in bridges. It is seldom used in other 


buildings, Granitoid gneiss, one of the many varieties of granite, 


| Yaries from white to dark grey in colour, and breaks into good 





sqoare blocks of any size that is required. Rubble stones cost about 
I2e. (Rs. 6) and much larger blocks £1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10-Rs.15) tha 
hundred cubic feet. From its hardness granite is expensive to work, 
the dressing costing about £1 5s. (Rs. 124) the handred cubic feet. 
Course stone work costs £2 8s. to £3 (Rs. 24-Rs, 30) the hundred cubic 
feet, and for bridges the cost varies from £5 to £8 (Rs, 50- Rs. 80) 
according to quality. Nearly all the Gaundis or masons come from 
The account of minerals is from materials supplied by the Executive Engineers 


‘Messrs, W, J. Lister, R.E., and K. G, Desai, 
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Belgaum and Dharwar. They seldom stop in the district between 
Chavand of May and the end of November as, during these months pak 
the climate is very unhealthy for natives of the Decean, Belgaum md 
Dharwar. Trap is almost unknown in Kanara, The only place 
where it has been seen is in one or two small dykes in the granite 
on the island of ag in Karwar harbour. For road metal, 
anite, quartz where there is no granite, and an iron stone or 
Pomatitic schist are used. The cost of has Bc preparing 
varies from 103, to 18s. (Ra.5-Rs.9) the ho 1 cubic feet 
according to the hardness. In some places the laterite is broken 
into larger pieces than the nsual metal. This costs about 62. (Rs. 3) 
the hundred cubic feet. The rocks and the rapids in most Kdnara 


river beds make the supply of river sand scanty. Along the coast 





sand is found mixed with salt in tidal crecks. To dig and carry it ‘ 
costs 2s. to 10s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet, > 

The nearest ag he h to brick clay is the black p nd-bed mud. 
This makes into bricks, but bricks are seldom used owing to the _ 


cheapness and plentifulness of iron stone, A white clay fitted for 

making porcelain is found at Ramangoli and Id ji on the 
Dharwar-Kaérwér road and at other places. The potters of 
Ramanguli and Haliy4l make good unglazed vessels of this clay. + pail] 

Above the Sahyddris the lime in general use is made from lime- __ 
stone pebbles dug out of the banks of streams. These pebbles are 
by no means plentiful, and, in the depth of the forests where no-= 7 
lime-pebble beds have been found, it is cheaper to bring shell lime 4 
from the coast. This pebble lime when burnt costs from £3 to£6 
(Rs. 30-Rs. 60) the hundred cubie feet, but if roperly made it isof — 
first-rate quality. The lime is slightly hydraulic and sets hard if it 
is allowed to dry for two days before utting under water, On the 
coast, lime is made by burning cockle and oyster shells which 
are abundant in most creeks an, rivers, especially in the Kélinadi. 4 | 
AAs it is a pure lime and does not set under water it is not of moch 
use by itself, but, if carefally mixed with surkei or powdered bricks ) 
and sand in equal parts, it does well in all works that are not a! 
subject to water. In works which have to stand water, shell lime * 
is mixed with Portland cement in the proportions of one part lime, 
two parts sand and a quarter part Portland cement, The mixing 
requires great care and should not be attempted without unusually  _ 
good supervision. Burnt shell lime costs about £2 10s. (Rs. 25 
the hundred cubie feet. Tho coral found near Karwar has been tried 
but does not make good lime. The water-worn pinnacles of _ 
maguesian limestone known as the Yena Rocks do not yield good 
lime. The same may be said of the Yellapur lime, which, though 
very pure, almost like alabaster, does not yield good results, 

Tiles are made from the ordinar, black pond-earth which is founc 
almost everywhere, They are of pas kinds. pan and pot silos ae je 
tiles are made throughout the district and cost 6s. to 108. (Rs. 3- a 
| | Pe 


= 
é 





) the thousand. Superior pot tiles, measuring 15" x 5", are made in | 
| ightness they are o ly #" thick = * 
“y are so waterproof that a single tiling is enough. They fe: Os. : 
(Rs. 44) the thousand ge ridge tiles cost Gs. (Rs. 3) the hundred, 





| ; at KAN. ARA. Wie re 21 ; : - 
OF 39101 square miles, the whole area of the district, 3548 square 


miles, or about ninety per cent, are under forest 
The following statement gives the leading details : 











Kdnara Forests,? 1283, 

Total, 
miles, Actes. 
san Ta] 181 
Fit gt is7'ue 

3) 25,140 
16137 | _ 100,405 
Soh | 136,e: 
es es mits) 
ay | ireang 

(118,400 
Pe ing 4 Ta, 600 


| emer | aaT se | Seu'96 | 1,889,002 | 384865 | 3,271,165 } 





_ _ The forests are entirely the property of Government ; in protected 
|* forests certain privileges are allowed. Reserved areas have still to 
be chosen in Supa, Yelldpur, Kumta, Siddépur, Hondvar, and 
| Bhatkal. 
The forest area may conveniently be divided into three sections: 
_ the tableland above the Sahyddris, the main range of the Sahyddris, 
‘and the western spurs of the Sahyddris. In the tableland above 
| the Sahyddris the commonest rocks are clay-slate and quartzite, 
On the lower lands the soil is mostly black with an underlayer 
of red, which crops up where the surface is wavy. Where teak 
prevails the soil is lighter in colour, loose, and mixed with quarts. 
_ Except in open tilled spaces and where the surface is rock, and 
| along the more thickly peopled eastern frontier where they have 
been cleared away, the whole country is covered with trees. 
West from the eastern frontier towards the Sahyédri hills, tillage 
becomes rare, and there are splendid forests of teak, blackwood, 
terminalins, and other trees eighty to 150 feet high, with fine 
clean stems sixty to ninety feet high and five to twelve feet in 
girth. Nearer the Sahyddris the country roughens into uplands 
and hills seamed by water-courses and valleys with rich rice lands 
and spice gardens. There are also patehes of eve n forest 
with splendid trees not generally found in the leaf-shedding forests 
further east." 
The central Sahyddri forest belt, thongh it includes some large 
iron-clay plateaus with nothing but scrub and grass, has some of the 


i 7s Forest Section is contributed by Colonel W. Peyton, Conservator of Foresta, 


és In unsurveyed anb-divisions the forest areas are subject to correction. 


Among these trees are the Artocarpos, Calophyllum, Dip pos, Eugenia 
Cedrela Toona, Autiaris, Stereatia, Vaterie, and the ir ota urena or wild tego ater 
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finest forests in the district. The chief of these, in hills of clay- 
slate and quartz, are the magnificent teak forests of the K4li diand 
K4neri rivers which ron through Supa and Yellépur and of the  . 
Bedtihalla and Gangavali rivers which divide Yellépur from Sirsi. & 
In the western or coast belt the lowlands are under tillage, and = 
most of the forests are found on the spurs that ron west from the 
Sahyddris, in some cases to the sea. Tho soil is red and gravelly, ill 
suited for teak, which when found ig Stunted and insignificant. 
Bamboos of several valuable kinds grow over the whole of Kénara, 


sometimes mixed and sometimes alone, 

Before Kanara came under British rule, its forests supplied the 
ship-building yards of the famous Haidar Ali (1761-1782) with the $ 
finest teak and other timber. Teak, blackwood, and sandalwood 
even when growing in occupied land have always been considered 
the property of the state, and so highly were the forests yalued ; 
that no portion of them has ever been alienated. ; 

Between 1859 and 1865 gradual changes in the establishment haye i 
raised the monthly cost from £48 to £103 (Rs. 480 - Rs, 1030). . 

In December 1865 the district was divided into two page! 
Conservators’ charges, one above and one below the Sahyddris, with . 
establishments which together represented a monthly cost of abont i . 
£300 (Rs. 3000).* In 1870, under the advice of Mr, D. Brandis, i 
Ph.D., Inspector-General of Forests, Major now Lieutenant- . 
Colonel W. Peyton, one of the two Deputy Conservators, was. o 
promoted to be a Conservator of Forests of the fourth grade, and “2 
placed in charge of the Sonthern Division comprising Kanara, ms 
Basan Dhirwar, and Kaladgi. At the same time an establishment 
was sanctioned representing a monthly charge of £290 (Rs, 2900) 





‘= — , 
id | 
ih. 1 The details of the 1859 staff were: An assistant conservator of forests, one clork,, 
. two overseers, and one gumdata, The detaila of the 1845 stall were: one assistant 
conservator of foresta, with. for office one accountant, one writer, one dats gyal WwW 


overseer, three sub-overseera, throe mutaaeddis, three writers, SCVEh messengers, and 
"The detaal In the forests above the Sahydris, one Deputy Conservator 

= Lhe A were: In the forests a) ve the & Lr, ote pat ? c 
£60 (Rs. 600) a month with £20 (Ra, 200) travelling allowance. fis? oflce wiih 


district establishment six overseers, six writora, twelve first class foreste m 
twenty-four second class foresters at a monthly cost of £65 (Rea. 650), Tp ihe foceaas 
below the Sahyddris there was a Deputy Conservator on £50 (Ra. 0) « month with 
£20 (Ra 200) travelling allowance; an office of one clerk, one writer and one i 
Messenger ata total monthly cost of £5 ]2y. (Rs. 56), and a district establishment | 
of ten writers, two Aavaldirs, and thirty Messengers at a monthly cost of £46 By 
(fis. 464). Besides this a forest accountant was sanctioned for the Collector's office 
on £4 (Rs. 40). month, and a timber dept catablishment for the const, consisting of 
one 4 piece yt one Me ors gat Many clerk, one measurer, and six peons at a 
Aen eee end 12s. (Re, 286). ‘The total month! oe establishmen 
the ae divisions to £306 da. (Ra. 3062), fam oe | 

_ He details were: An office of two clorks, two Writers and fotfr . ngers | 
monthly cost of £15 4s. (fis. 152), and Sader tie muim latdiirs reohpat halen ana é | 
nuvers at a monthly cost of £16 10s. (Eta, 105); Forest, eight inspectors and sive | 
foresters at a monthly cost of £404 (Rs. 1040); Const De . 





(Ra. 286) ; Inland Der » six storekee ag ix fo at th! ia 
£19 16a, (Rs. 198), siving a total monthly coat of £186 28 (Re iat : Ty the 
Deputy Conservator wag Promoted to the second grade on a monthly salary of £70 


aa —- . 2 








Since 1870 the chief chang | 
of a forest accountant, in 1877 the appointment of two additional 
sub-assistant conservators, and in 1880 of two additional assistant 
conservators. Since this last addition to the staff the forests have 
been divided into three charges. A northern epee Haliyal, 
Supa, and Kdrwir; a central, including Yelldpur, Mundgod, 
Kumta, and Ankola; and a southern, including Sirsi, Sidddpur, 
Hondvar, and Bhatkal. Each of these divisions has a Deputy or 
Assistant and a sub-assistant conservator. On the Ist of April 1852 
the monthly cost of the permanent Kdnara forest staff was £451 
(Rs. 4510)” Besides the permanent staff a temporary establishment 
is sanctioned by Government from year to year. The establishment 
eanctioned in 1881-82 cost £3665 ise (Rs. 36,659), 

Fach of the three divisions is split into ranges, each in charge of a 
ranger or forester helped by a certain number of forest guards. The 
ranger or forester has to see that the mdmlatdérs’ forest accounts 
are properly kept, that the forest guards do their duty, that 
workmen are regularly and correctly paid, and that trees are 
properly picked and felled. The forest guards are all under the 
rangers, and asa rule receive their orders from them. Some of 
them are in charge of plantations and others of forest cuttings, but 
most of them, in stwo or three strong, patrol the forests or 
watch the lines of traffic. The guards keep a diary and submit it 
through the ranger to the divisional officer, A guard is expected 
to examine the forest within his beat, to put down fires, and report 
irregularities and thefts. Those on the Bape have to examine 
all forest produce that leaves the district and see that the cartmen 
carry proper passes. These passes, one white and the other green, 
are issued in duplicate by mamlatdsra and forest rangers to every 
Cartman carrying forest produce, At the frontier post the guard 





(Ra, 700) and £15 (Rs. 150) travelling allowance ; and « sub-assistant conservator 
Was apectntedt from the Ist June 1871 on a monthly salary of £15 (Rs. 150) and £6 
(Ka. 60) travelling allowance, 

} The details are; Officials at a total monthly cost of £272 10s, Roy 2725); @ 
Deputy Conservator of the second grade being on £70 (Ka. 700) a month with a travelling 
allowance of £15 (Ra. 150); two assistant COMET rva bors core £110(Ra. 1100), one of the 
first gradeon £45 (Ra 450) with travelling allowance of £15 (Ra, 150), and one of the 
second gradeon £35 (Rs. 350) with travelling allowance of £15 (Ra. 150) ; and three eub- 
mmistant conservators maprs yee 10s, (Ra, 775), one of the first grade on £20 (Ra. 200) 
with travelling allowance of £ (Eis. 80), one of the second eon £20 (Rs. 200) with 
travelling allowance of £6 (Bs. 60), and one of the third or: eon £17 10s, (Ra, 175) with 
rie, allowance of £6 (Rs, 60), Office is maintained ata total monthly cost af 
aie Ka. 372), one accountant being on £7 (Rs. 70) a month, three clerks costin 


| -#0), one on £4 (Rs. 40), one on £3 (Rs. 30), and one on £2 (Fs, 2), oan 


appsenece on £1 10s, (Es. 15), four peons costing £3 4a. (Ra. 92), and eloven clerks under 
nimlatdirsand mahilkaris costing £16 10s. Rs. 165). The Forest staff ia maintained at 
a total monthly cost of £95 (Ra. 950), three orest ran costing £19 (Rs. 190}, one on 
£5 (Ra. 80), one on £6 (Ks. 60), and one on £5 (lis. £0), five foresters costing £19 
(Re 190), four of them on £4 (Ra 40) each and one on £3 (Ra. 30), and sixty forest 

ris costing £60 (Rs. 600), twenty of them on £1 da, (fs, 12) each and forty on 18s, 
9) each. The coast depit is maintained at a total monthly cost of £23 12%, 
(Es. 236), two forest rangers costing £17 10s, (Rs. 175), one on £10 (Ra. 100) and one 
on £7 10s. (Ra. 75), one forester costing £2 104. (Its, 25), and six forest guards costing 
£3 12s. (Ra. 36). The inland dey it is maintained at a total monthly cost of £19 16s, 
(Re. 198), six foresters costing £15 (Rs. 150), three of them on £3 (Rs. 30) each and 
three on £2 (Rs, 20) each, and six forest guards costing £4 16s, (Re. 45). 
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white pass and gives it back to the cartman, and takes and returns 


the green pass to the issuing officer, endorsing on it the date of — 
Sinan 879, under the Indian Forest Act (N. VII of 1878) : 
In March 1879, under the Indi orest Act (No. VII of 1878), 
of a total of 3514°35 square miles of forest, 466°30 in Haliydl and 
Karwar were notified as reserved, and the rest (3048-05) as. rotected 
forest.’ Since 1879, from the protected forests of Ankola, Mundgod, 
and Sirsi, Mr. W. H. Horsley, C.S., has selected a reserved area of 
217°37 square miles. In Ankola Mr, Horsley reserved the forests 
of twenty-four villages with an area of 128°21 square miles and left 
as protected the forests of thirty-seven Villages with an area of 116°83 
uare miles. In Mundgod he reserved the forests of fifteen 
FL ages with ei ates of 55°15 square miles and left as protected 
the forests of seventy-six villages with an area of 106°72 « > 
miles. In Sirsi he reserved the forests of nineteen villages with an 
area of 340] square miles, and left as protected the forests of 103 — 
villages with an area of 665-98 square miles,? vi 
Rules have been framed for the management 
forests," and in these forests nineteen kinds of tr 
forest products have been reserved to Government! | 
Of the forest privileges exercised by the ple, the chief are 
clearing patches of the forest for woomaalr oo | 
lopping leaves for manuring eee and betel gardens, growir | 
pepper in certain evergreen forests, free grazing, and free or 
cheap wood and fuel. The clearing and burning of ferent patches for. BS 
the growth of hill grains was formerly general and caused great 
damage to the forests. The practice has been discouraged for many 
years. It could not at once be stopped without causing hardsh 
suffering, but the area 18 | ing gradually reduced, and, in time, : 
practice will cease.’ Formerly the owners of spice and betel garden 
held large tracts of forest near their gardens called hetta whi 






















1 Government Gazette 6th March 1879. 25186 sqnare miles in Hali o)4b 
square miles in Karwar were marked off in 1876 | aa reserved by Mek oo we 
C.5. The increase of 34°59 square miles in the 1892 forest area given at page 9] 
is duo to the completion of the forest settlement of Ankola and Mu ndgod aod the 
difference fonnd between actial and APPrOxmaAte messy rementa, s 


aM | oa ere 
0th Oaisher deg, Proposals were sanctioned under Government Resolution 5569, 


4 The hineteen kinds of trees ara, rian pohd sid rg epanix, 
gindadamara, Santalum album : black wood, shina, Da: hs iser ! 


4; sandalwou 
Dalbergia latifolia » ste 





a daltereenee Artocarp 
mpe ; shivani, Gmelina arborea ; matt, Terminale Fo a hace 


5 As regarda the right of clearing land for wood-ash til 
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1ey were allowed to lop and strip for leaf manure. In 1867 the 
area allotted for leaf manure was limited to eight times the area of 
the garden. The ownership of Government in certain trees in these 
per 1es has aleo been enforced, the teeta and stripping have 
en confined to certain kinds of timber, and the outline of un tress 
without leave has been made penal. The people have always been 
allowed to grow the pepper vine in certain evergreen or kin forests, 
but this does not carry with it any right in the trees. The people have 
always enjoyed free grazing in certain parts of the forests. Under 
the survey settlement in each village certain numbers have been 
set apart for free grazing. All classes are allowed to take free of 
charge, for their private use, bamboos, poor timber fit to build huts 
and cattle sheds, head-loads of firewood, grass and fallen leaves 
for manure, thorns, brushwood, and stakes for hedges and dams, 
wood for field tools, and dead sagco and other palms for water- 
courses. They are also given good building timber at from one- 
eighth to a quarter of the market price, and they are allowed to take 
Jarger quantities than head-loads of fuel on paying a fee of 6d. (4 as.) 
& cart-load. 

In oceupied arable land, teak, blackwood, and sandalwood, and 
such other trees as are specially entered in the village register, are 
Government property. Formerly Government claimed only the 
first cutting of these trees, Prat, since 1878, the interest of 
Government has been extended to all future growths, All other trees 

Ina man’s holding are his heed, In surveyed villages he may 
»cut them and dispose of them as he pleases." Bot if he sells his 
| its his claim to get wood for nothing or at specially 




































|. Above and below the Sahyddris the system of working the forests 
ig the same. The forest officer fixes what trees are to be cut, and 
‘Keeps a register of them; contractors tender to cut the trees and 
y the timber to the Government wood stores: and the 
perintendent of the stores checks the quantities brought by the 
Contractor with the entries in the original register, arranges the 
limber in lots, and disposes of it to dealers or to private persons 
‘at auction or private sales. Though the system is the same, 
different conditions have cansed such a variety in detail that 
| rr te accounts are required of the practice above and below the 
: dris. 

_In the forests above the SahyAdris a ranger, or competent forester, 
chooses the trees to be cut in his charge, numbers them, and enters 
inaregister the kind of tree, its position and probable cubic 
contents, and the number of logs into which it should be cut, 
Tenders are then invited for Siren. cutting, and carrying the 
marked to the wood stores. The contractors are of different 
lasses, mostly Brahmans or other well-to-do people of the 
neighbourhood. The contractor whose tender is accepted has to 
Bive security, and the contract has to be written on stamped paper 





. 28 unaurveyed villages men who have held land since before 1844 are allowed 
Deut their trees, except the state trees, Bat they have to get leave, and if they 
Le: 1 to export the timber, they must take out a pass, 
BI2IB—4 
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and registered. When the contractor has made his 


he gives notice to the district forest officer, and a forester and guar 
are sent to keep watch. The felling, cuttin into logs of conve en 
length, squaring, and carrying are done by labourers and cartmen 
Elephants are not used. Except Brahmans and Jains all the people 
of the forest villages, Mardthds, Lambénis, Sidis, Vadars, Dheds, 
and Musalmdns, are willing to work as woodmen and timber carriers. 
But the only class which has special skill in forestry are the Vadara 
who are extremely clever both in handling the axe and im « ing 
the wood to the stores, Instead of the usual es wages Vadars 
insist on being paid by the piece at 1s. to 1s, 14d. (8-9 annas) resi | 
12} cubic feet of timber felled, sawn, and dressed, For carting and 
dragging the logs to the stores they charge 34d, to 54d. (22-34 
@nnas) a mile according as the ground is smooth or rough. They 
use 4 curious low cart, almost entirely made of wood. The floor of 
the cart and the pole is in one piece of rough planking about four 
inches thick. The floor is from two to two and a half feet wide, and 
the pole is dressed to the required length. The yoke is made fast to 
the end of the pole with a lashing of kumbia, Careya arborea, ba 

The body rests on a dindal y axle about eighteen inches round 
into which it is fastened by two wooden pegs: the ends of the axle 
taper and are supported by a pale of low solid wooden wheels each 
ef two or three pieces nailed with wooden pegs at the centre, 
where they are about four and a half inches thick and from which 
they gradually fine to two and a quarter inches atthe rim. The hole 















to take the axle is fitted with an iron ring, the only iron in the cart, 
about four inches across, and made fast by a wooden linch-pin, — 


Though rude the cart is well suited for difficult rugged roads. 
After the log has been cnt into pieces of convenient size and 
squared, the pieces are measured, numbered, and entered in the 
register opposite the estimated cubic contents of the trea. | 

The logs are then carried along rough tracts cleared by the 
contractor to some of the main forest roads. The roads lead to 





timber stores, of which there are seven, at Halivdl, Yellépur, the. 


Kannigeri saw-mills, Kirvatti, Mund god, Kétur-Singanhalli, andSirsi, _ 


At the stores thelogs are rémeasured, stamped with the store number, 
and classed into convenient lots, At Kannigeri, about four and a half 
miles north of Yellépnr, in the heart of & great forest tract, steam 
saw-mills were established in 1875 at a cost of a little over £60002 
The mills have four plain and one cross cut saws and three engines 
each of twelve horse-power, They are in charge of a European 
sub-assistant conservator and 4 professional engineer ats yearly cost 
of £795, At first the saw mills yielded a handsome profit, but from 
want of demand the large profit fell to a small profit, and the small 
profit to a slight loss in 1880-81? A revival cf the former demand 





The day's wages vary for men from Gd. to 7 a. 4. 5 now at r WOMmen- ani 
rape Sues - ae (2- Hopes = tha 1877 fantigtetds wine higher, Od 
- (6-8 cmne Men fn . to 54 nna acre saa 

Tis wasnaah wee £6106 16e the sl 00d) 3} ania) for women and children, 
'The details are: In 1875-76 a uo 
1578-79 £289» in 1579-80 a logs ; 


profit of £1831, 1876-77 £866, 1877-78 
profit of £10, 


ae of £222, in 1880-81 a loss of £227; and in 1831.89 « 
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haa turned the loss into a profit of £10 (Rs. 100) m 1881-82. Even 
though worked at a small nominal loss the mills are valuable as 
they save a loss of twenty per cent caused by squaring the logs 
with the hand and as they supply wood in a state which, if not 
locally available, might be beokiahe rom Bombay. The chief kinds 
of timber kept in these stores are, teak, matti, kindal, honi, jamba, 
hedde, nandi, karimuttal, and sandalwood in Sirsi. During the five 
years ending 1880 the amount of timber in store averaged 147,562 
cubic feet (khandis 11,805), valued at £15,346 (Rs. 1,53,460). 
fearly sales of wood are made at each of these stores lasting from 
ten to twenty days. The first sale is at Haliyél in December 
and the last at Sirsiin February. Wood can be bought at any time 
at a slight advance on the rates at the last sale. Many landlords 
and husbandmen buy at suctions to meet their own wants. But 
‘the dealers, though they belong to no special class, are generally 
Musalmans and Lingdyats from Hubli and Dhirwdr. Of late, on 
account of the fall m the price of timber; the dealers have found 
it difficult to get rid of their purchases, and there has been great 
delay in recovering outstandings. From the stores the main routes 
along which the timber passes east, are from Haliydl towards 
Belgaum, Dhérwar, and Hubli; from Yellapur, Kirvatti, and the 
Kannigeri saw-mills to Hubli and Dharwar; and from Mundgod and 
Katur-Singanhalli to Hubli, Tadas, Bankdépur, and Hingal. Of late 
@ years the large sum of £25,204 10s. (Rs. 2,82,045) has been spent 
from forest funds in improving the roads above the Sahyddris. The 
‘important Haliydl-Yellépur and Haliyél-Supa roads are kept up by 
the forest department. Nevo serviceable bridges have been built over 
‘the Tattihalla and one over the Daugi, and one-half of the cost of 
the bridges over the Bedti, Tudgani, and Yerkanbail rivers between 
Yellapur and Sirsi, and of the Barchi bridge between Haliydl and 
Supa, has been met from forest funds. 
In the forests below the Sabyidris a ranger chooses the trees to be: 
cot, nombers them, and entersin a register the kind of tree,its position, 
and pebeble contents, When tho list is ready a contract is given for 
girdling the trees by cutting through the sap into the heartwood, an 
operation which costs about Gd. (annas 4)a tree, This girdling kills 
the tree, the object being to lighten the timber and make it 
easier to float down the rivers. After the trees have dried for two 
jor three seasons tenders are invited for cutting, dragging, and 
floating them to the coast stores, The contracts and the contractors 
are the same as in the upland forests, and when the contractor is 
ready to begin the same precaution of setting a forest guard to 
watch the felling is adopted. The felling begins in July or August. 
n addition to the workmen, who do not differ from those above the 
: area, except that there are no Vadars with their bullock carts, 
lephants are employed. These elephants, which come from the 
Malabir coast, are the property of the contractors, and cost from 
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» Teak fell from £2 (Ra. 20) the Liandi (12) cubie feet) during the seven yeara 
efore the 1876 famine to £1 8s, (Rs. 14) in the five years endi 1850; blackwood 
mid ig cae to £1 23, (Rs. 15-Ra, 11), and other timber from £1 5s, to £1 
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£200 to £500 (Rs.2000-Rs.5000) to buy; £1 (Rs,10) a day to hire ; 
and 6s. (Rs. 3) a day to kee hough well cared for, tl y are apt 
to strain themselves cadt deaths sre not uncommon, Ea 
elephant has his driver or méhut, who sits on his neck or on a pad 
on 








is back. But the elephant often works with no one om his 
back, and when a log gets into trouble the driver comes in 
front of the elephant and advises him in what they call elephant- 
talk. A single elephant, though not easily nor without risk of 
mishap, can manage a log twenty-five to thirty-five feet long and 
containing fifty to eighty cubic feet of timber. Larce logs require 
two elephants, and a contract of 150 to 500 logs, each containing 
sixty to 150 cubic feet of timber, should not be worked with less 





than two to six elephants. The timber has lly to be 
brought down steep hill sides or out of deep iS and over dry. 
bould 





er-strewn watercourses to en. tracks cleared by the — 
contractors. Up the steepest slopes and into the deepest rockiest 
dells the elephant unhesitatingly makes his way, and, tackling the 
largest logs, by pushing and ging, overcomes every obstacle, 
Except that in dragging, a heavy hawser-like rope of green fibre! — 
is made fast to the drag-holes and ps, by the elephant between 
his teeth he is not harnessed to the log. In moving the log he 
slightly raises it and draws it aongeice of him, always careful to be 
on the upper side and to keep the log so far from him that there ig 
no risk of its striking his feet, In this way the elephant ig 
much safer than if he was harnessed to the log, as, if the log — 
becomes unmanageable, he can at once let it loose. When cial | 
force is required the elephant gets in front of the log with the rope | 
between his teeth and twisting his trunk round the rope brings to 
bear all his power and weight, backing and hawling the log with — 
him step by step. When two elephants work together one | 


= 


i 
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and the other pushes. Sometimes the log is pushed with the feet, y 
but as a rule the elephant kneels and pushes it with his knees and 
with the middle of his skull. In this way the timber is ri 


8 dragged 
down the steep slopes chiefly to the Kalinadi and the Gangdvali _ 
rivers. At the river side the logs are marked and measured, noted in 
the register opposite the original entries, and handed to the contractor 
who passesa receipt for them. Then between November and March, _ 
for after March the rivers run too low, they are floated sin ly a} 
down the river. In passing the logs down the river the elephant eal 
18 agnin of great use. He pushes them one by one over the 
shallows, keeps them straight in rapids, and shoots them ae 
narrow channels blasted in the rock?. To get water enough to float 
the logs through the rock cuttings the river is pounded back bya 
dam of stakes, leaves, reg and earth. The logs come aoe te 
reach and knock together in hopeless confusion against the dam, 
One elephant-stands nearly up to his middle at . | 


| | Whee at the month of the 
rock-cut passage. Another Picks his way about anioug th jamie. | 
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Seacait bach either of the sdrda Sterculia villosa, or of the eran Hetictores Inora, ig 
ye ocee channels, which x 


belts of rock by the forest Preise = Sen tet te y have been cut through ” : 
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of logs, takes them one by one, and turning them straight up and 
down the stream passes then to the elephant at the mouth of the 
cut, who, with a strong push, sends a log of two or three tons 
dancing down the channel like an oar or a walking stick. 
Sometimes, when the elephant at the cutis busy with a big log, a 
second log comes down on him from behind. When this happens 
he plays the second log with his hind with marvellous skill, 
stopping its force and keeping it straight till the gap is clear and he 
ia able to pass it on. 

At Kadra on the Kalinadi and at Gundbale on the Gang4vali 
fifty to two hundred logs are put together and made into rafts 
which float with the tide down the Kilinadi to the Kodibdg store 
or down the Gangiivali river to the Ganga 









givali store. When the 
rafts reach the store, elephanta drag the timber above high-water 
gue. The logs are examined by the storekeeper and checked with 
e register. If all 1s correct the storekeeper re-measures and 
classifies the timber, and when the measurements are finished settles 
the contractors’ accounts.! During the five years ending 1580 the 
; morapred of wood kept in the two coast stores averaged 69,575 cubic 
| (kKhandis 5566) worth £11,152 (Rs. 1,11,320). There are seldom 
auction sales at the coast stores. ‘The timber, indented for by the 
Bombay Dockyard and Gun Carriage Factory, is set aside and sent 
to Bom 7 bor native craft. ‘The rest is sold to merchants and 


shipped chiefly to Bombay, Broach, and Bhavnagar. 
Both in the lowland sd in the upland fcocate doo wood contracts 


are sometimes arranged under the share system. The details are 
the same as in the contract system, except that in the lowland forests 
the contractors receive one-half of the sale proceeds for teak and 
five-cighths (10 annas in the rupee) for other timber. In the upland 
forests the contractor receives a share of three to five-sixteenths 
(3 to 6 annas in the rupee) both for teak and for other timber. 

Besides the timber that is exported from the district a large 
quantity is cut to meet the local Netwaied. Timber for local use is 
marked by forest officers and felled and removed under permit 
rules? The grant of wood at from an eighth toa quarter of the 
market price to the people who live near the forests is an old 
feature in Kanara conservancy. During the five years ending 1882 
the cuttings for local use haveaveraged 101,244 cubic feet (khandis 
8099). To prevent fraud in measurement ten per cent of the wood 
stacked is checked by the foresters and ten per cent by the district 
forest officer. A further small percentage is examined by special 
patrol parties. 

During the five years ending 1852, 1,601,027 cubic feet (128,082 
khandis) of timber worth £126,015 (Rs. 12,60,130) have been taken 
out of the Kanara forests. Of this, 1,094,504 cubic feet (87,584 
Khandis) were for export and 506,223 cubic feet (40,498 khandis) 
for local use. The average yearly felling of wood was 320,205 
cubic feet (25,616 khandis), of which 218,961 cubic feet (17,517 





’ Logs are often left behind from want of buoyancy. When this happens a certain 
amount ia deducted from what is due to the contractors. 
? These rules are given in the Appendix, 
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khandis) were for export and 101,244 cubic fect (8099 khandis) for 
local use.! =i 

The minor : ucts of the Kanara forests yi d an average we yearly 
erential of ee £5600 (Rs. 56,000). The chief articles arc. 


myrobalans or hirdas, £4049 (Rs. 40,490) ; soapnuts | or shigikat, 


3 (Rs. 2030); catechu or kat, £364 (Re. 3640) ; honey and wax, 
£339 ie. dJ00) ; cinnamon, £156 (Rs. 1560) ; and Pepper and grass, 
£901 (Rs. 5010). The right of gather} honey an | wax, cinnamon, 
and pepper is farmed. The ing of catechn from thickened 


khair juice was stopped for several years, but, in 1880, a small con- 








tract was granted in Hondvar. The right of grag: ng was formerly — 


put toanction. But the practice caused much damage to the forests, 
as the contractors crowded the forests with cattle and there was n0 
check against the forest ot fired to improve the grazing, or the 
boughs being lopped for fodder, In August 1880 a system was 
introduced in Supa of charging a Brazing fee of 3d. (annas 2) on 
every head of cattle allowed into the forest. A ticket was also issued 
under which the holder engaged to lop no boughs and promised to 
do his best to check and put out forest fires. Any one found 
breaking this engagement is liuble to have his cattle at once turned 


out of the forest. 'T é scheme worked so well in Supa that it has 


been (August 1881) applied to the whole district. Besides the gain 
to the forests the new system is in many cases an advantage to the 
people who used to have to pay the contractor higher fees than 
they have now to pay. It also brin ina larger revenue, the 
receipts haying risen from £300 and £400 (Rs. 3000-Rs. 4000) to 
£2653 (Rs. 26,580) in 1889. 

Myrobalans and soapnuts are gathered by the forest department, 
Soapnuts, the fruit of the Acacia concinna, are of little value and are 
worth gathering only every second year. Myrobalans or hirdas, the 
fruit or nut of the Terminalia Chebula, the right to gather which had 
formerly been farmed, were first gathered by the forest department 
in 1877-78, when 2782 Khandis of 560 pounds each were brought 
into the forest stores, The whole sold for £5106 (Rs. 51,060), leaving 
4 net profit of £2959 (Rs. 29,590) compared with a yearly average 
revenue of £656 (Rs. 6560) in the seven previous years. Darin, 
the three following years the average receipts have been £3697 
(Rs. 36,970) and the charges £2238 (Rs, 22,380), leaving a net 
yearly balance of £1457 (its. 14.570). The decline in the revenue 
18 due to the fall in the demand for myrobalans.? The demand for 


take care of the hirda trees, not lopping or cutting them, and when 
possible saving them from forest fires. Taking advantage of the 
increased value of the hirda the Conservator has proposed that the 
land set apart for wood-ash tillage should ba granted rent-free on 






' Before the 1877 famine the avers felling of timber far ¢ : 
cubic fect (19,674 Khandis), and for local nae 124. 839 cubic feet (S00 rea 285 988 
at 1878 the war between Russia and ‘Tu: key is said to have injured the trade in 
rafloued or gallnuts, the acorn cups of Quercus xgilopa, and raised an unnsual deo, Fy 
for ort eerie Another, perhaps a more important, clement in the increased demand 
ek = a ean to England, there being next to no produce to send at the end. - 
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condition that the holder stocks it with a certain number of hirda 
plants to be supplied to him from the Government nurseries. This 

an has worked well in Belgaum. Besides this scheme for 
re-clothing the forest tracts which have been laid bare by wood-ash 
tillage since 1857, attention has been given to the growth of 
plantations, chiefly of teak. About 1000 acres, partly above and 
partly below the Sahyadris, have been planted with abouta million of 
young trees. Except 100 acres of Casuarinas, on the coast between 

aérwar anc Kalinadi, these plantations have been stocked with 
teak at a cost, including the purchase money of the ground, of £8000 
oe most aes run through shady forests, roadside trees are not 
so important in Kanara as im other districts. Only along some 
parts of the coast is there a need of roadside trees. The most useful 
trees for road planting are, above the Sahyddris, the mango, the 
jack, the dhupadamara Vateria indica, and the fig family, especially 
the banian, as poles five or six feet long and a foot in girth grow 
readily if planted at the beginning of the rains in pits eighteen or 
twenty inches deep. The dhwpadamara Vateria indica, with its 
splendid shade and sweet white flowers, is a beautiful roadside tree, 
and grows well above the Sahyddris wherever the soil is red. 





There are n nt dhupadamara avenues in Siddapur planted 
probably im the beginning of the present century by the Bilgi 





hiefs. The trees are of grand paige and some of them are from 
ten to fifteen feet in girth. Below the Sahyddris, wherever the soil 
is sandy, no tree thrives better than the Casuarina, which quickly 
grows into a handsome tree. In Hondvar are fine banians whic 
were planted when Kanara was under the Madras Government. 

Of exotics several varieties of the Eucalyptus, the Pithecolobium 
saman, the mahogany, and the Cwsalpinia coriaria or divi-divi are 
bemg tried. Except the Eucalypti, hich do not big ed these trees 
are doing well. Near the Gersappa falls are a few Cinchona trees, 
some of which were planted by a Madras doctor about eighteen years 
ago and the rest have been added since. None of the plants tfrive, 

The following statement shows the receipts, charges, and profits 
of the Kanara forests during the twenty-nine years ending 1881-82: 

AKdnara Forest Balance Sheet, 1853-1831. 
Lae 
1435-80 












An examination of this balance sheet shows that for the nine 
years ending 1861-62 receipts averaged £13,900, charges £5500, 
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and profits £8400. In the ten years ending 1871-72 recei ts 


averaged £37,000, charges £13,100 and profits £23,900; and in 


ten years ending 1881-82 receipts average £54,900, charges £20,100, 


and profits £14,800. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 the profits were 
greatly below the average, only £5677 and £2262. Between 1862 
and 1864 the great wealth which the American war threw into 
Bombay and the districts of Belgaum and Dharwar was : ccompanied 
by an immense demand for wood and raised the forest rec ipts from 
an average of £13,900 in the nine years ending 1862 to £41 {900 in 
1864-65. At the close of the American war the receipts fell to 











£27,000 in 1865-66 and £28,000 in 1866-67. But again in 1869-70 


the special demand for the Belgaum barracks and the state buildin a 
at Kolhapur raised the receipts to £50,000. From this they fell, 
bot continued over £34,000 till, in consequence of the 1876 famine, 
the demand for timber ceased and the receipts dropped to £24,000 





state im 1879-80 was accompanied by a rise in receipts to £35 


Charges have risen from an average of about £5400 in the beriliek : 


years ending 1864.65 to an average of about £18,600 in the seventeen 


years since 1865. Before 1865 there was little or no establishment 
and little or no guarding of the forests. Nothing was looked for 
but profit. Another twelve years of 
in disaster. Since 1865 there has been no great increase in the 
anent staff. The rise from an averag of about £18,000 in the 
fi ive previous years to £22,955 in 1978.78 was owing to the cost 
(£4369) of an important forest case! In 1881-89 both receipts and 
charges fecrounsllz considerably, receipts to £41,000 against £32 900 
in 1880-81 and charges to £24,400 against £20,800 in 1880.81. 

The detailed accounts of the different forest blocks and groups 
may be given in the following order: Thoso of Haliydl, Supa, and 
Karwar in the northern division: those of Yellapar, Mundgod 
Ankola, and Kumta in the central division ; and those of Sirsi, 
Siddapur, Hondvar, and Bhatkal in the southern division. fa 
Haliyél and Kérwér in the north division al] of the forestayand in 
Mundgod and Ankola in the central division and in Sirsi in the south 
division, portions of the forests have been reserved. In Supa in the 
north, in Yell4porandKumta in the centre, and in Siddpur Vroaarae 
and Bhatkal In the south, reseryed forests have stil] to be set apart, 
_ The Haliyal forests in the north-east of the district include the forest 
lands of 138 villages with an area of 20186 square miles or 16] 19] 
acres, and a Dr peg of about 28,000, They are bounded on the 
north by Bidi in Belgaum; on the east by Dharwar ; on the south b 
the Tattihalla and Kélinadi rivers ; and on the west by the Katnal 
and Barchi streams up to the Kélinadi, and thence by the hills oe 
run north and south between the Kalinadi and the K4neri, Ovor tho 
wie area teak and other leaf-shedding trees prevail preove ion 
of size and quality, except in the dryer cast, where they do not grow 









* This snit was brought by one Bhiskar A pa to feswoei aks 5 


of forests from which, : EPS : $50 square miles 
1861. The Judge found in Bey he? had been vrongtully ejected by the Collectos i 


He favour of Government and. his decision was upheld 78 


appeal by the High ( 


this system would have ended — 
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to so large a — Unlike noe Kanara a there is very _ 
evergreen timber in Haliydl, only two small patches in | An 
‘Shiroli. Useful bamboos, large, teiddie-aieed, and small, are found 
in most forests. ‘The large bamboos seeded in 1868-69 and the new 
crop is not yet ready for use. The chief sources of revenue are 
grazing fees and timberand bamboo sales. There are no myrobalans, 
soapnuts, or other minor pcre The Haliydl forests, which are 
| best towards the south and west, may be arranged into three blocks 
ey hE : Shiroli-Kalbhdvi in the south-west with fourteen villages 
and 45,000 acres ; Kegdol-Rémapor in the north-west with thirty- 
four villages and 73,000 acres ; and Aralv4d-Muttalmuri in the east 
with ninety villages and 45,000 acres. The Shiroli-Kalbhavi grou Vy 
along the Kélinadi, Kaneri and Tattihalla, includes the for cata 
of fourteen villages? with an area of about 43,000 acres, 2663 of 
which are set apart for grazing, and a population of 669, chiefly 
_ Mardthis, with a few Sidis and Masala kxe This forms an 
_ unbroken bloek of the first importance and value, with splendid 
high forests of teak, blackwood and other valuable timber. Except 
the Shiroli, Sanmaggi, and Kaule forests, overlooking the Kalinadi, 
whose timber, when out, will have to be dr ugged to the Kalinadi 
and floated to the Kodibég store near Karwar, these forests are 
open to carts from the east. The forests of the first nine villages 
have been little worked except for dead wood. The others have 
been more worked, but have still vast stores of teak and other fine 
timber. The ogcol Rams per group in the north-west, lying 
along the Kali and the Katnal and Barchi streams, includes 
the forests of thirty-four villages,* with an area of about 73,000 








‘The leading trees of the Haliydl forests are Sdgodn, Tectona grandis; matt, 
Terminalia tomentosa ; Hndal, Terminalia panionlata ; Aolematti, Terminalia Arjuna : 
fring, Terminalia bellerica; mandi, Lagerstromia microcarpa; Ani, Pterocat 
areupium ; shickam, Dalbergia latifolia; barimattal, Ougeinia dalbergicides ; Acdde, 
Adina cordifolia ; kalamb, Nauclea parvifolia ; kumbia, Careya arborea ; jémba, Xylia 
dolabriformis ; dindal, Anogeissus tatifolia ; and eagai, Schleichera trijuga. 


* The villages are : Shirdi-Kalbhdei Group, Hatiyul. 
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acres, of which 7700 have been set apart for grazing, and a 
ulation of about 2300, mostly Shenvi Brihmans, Marithas, 





christians, Vadars, Dheds, Sidis, and Musalméns, Many of the 
Villages are deserted, and except Sémbréni none of them has 
more than a dozen huts. The forests are everywhere open to carts, 
They have been regularly worked for the last sixteen years, but still 
contain a large stock of mature teak and other valuable timber 
of great size, sas in Sdmbréni, Réypsttan, Néranhalli, 
Chotakansirda, Bomanhalli, Malvad, Thakur- asipur Mich 
himanhalli, Bhigvati, and Addigeri, they yield immense 
numbers of middle-sized and small bamboos which are in ¢ reat 
demand in Belgaum and Dhérwér,! In spite of every effort to 










stop fires are common. They are either caused by carelessness 


or wilfully lighted by herdsmen and hunters, 


The Ardlvad-Muttalmori group, along the eastern frontier, includes _ 
wit 


the forests of ninety villages with an area of 45,353 acres, in $2,732 
of which grazing is allowed,? and a population of about 25,000, chiefly 
Shenvi B rahmans, Marathdés, Vadars, Dheds, Sidis, Musalméns, 
and a few Jains, Lingaydts, and Christians. The forest area is 
fairly covered with trees. But they are smaller than in the other 
Haliyal blocks, and, on account of the larger area under tillage and 
the greater population, forest fires are common. 

The Supa forests, none of which have es been reserved, have an 
estimated area of 723 square miles,’ with a population of Marathaa, 
Shenvia, Sidis, Gaulis, Musalmiing, Christians, and in the east 4a 
few Havik Brahmans. They are bounded on the north by the Bidi 
forests in Belgaum, on the east by Haliyél, on the sonth-enst by 
the Kaladi river, on the south by Karwar, and on the west by 
Goa. Between Anshi on the Sahyddris and Sitdvada on the 
Belgaum frontier, the Kérwir-Belgaum road divides the foresta 
into two almost equal but widely different belts, a western and an 





eastern. The western belt, com rising the Sahyddris between : 


Su and Goa, includes the lands of forty-seven small villace 


with an area of about 350 square miles, and a pulation of about 
12,500, The villages, and, except some hill sides allotted for 


1 Before the 1876 famine in one year 2,108,706 bamboos were sent from the Welt. 
wan 1,282,674 and in 188108" ot asc he "bamboc 2145 ia 1880 
waa |, 07% Bnd im Ya US, reo | | Ye 
staevinge on tnieh Gea tekaam ta a 
* The vill are: Araly undaki, Madanhalli, Kervdd, Boirukh.K h i 
Mépvid, Malvid, Pala, Madalzeri, Sdtmani, Jivli, Harvalli, Reoroill ea 
Degker mart, Hullatti, Bhinasgera, Jogankopp, Tatvani, Musdvdd eee 
Du nkeri, yen Sy Mangalvad, Antroli, Tergaon, Murakvdd. Ay saat = 
Chib Meri, Tegin. see Guttibail, Golihallj, Khamdallj, Malvadi, M done 
Tippangeri, Karalhatti, perinacts 1 Siddipur, Pur, Gundoli, "Avashinage 
Kalginkopy Chinaginkopp, Jaténge, axkop, Ajminbdl, Janage, Khord Kane , 
Hampehalli, Kava vad, Guladkopp, Nemdigadde, Belvatigo, Adaki Hosur, Pandral 
Hoeur, Jatage Hoaur, Nilvani, Bukh ankopp, Mavinkopp, Donshirgur, Doddaahi 
Balshattikopp, Gobral, Ajgion, Niralge, Domgeri, Agsalhatti, K yatanageri Kalginhael 
seca Hema Soph sone, Sa ay aaa 
Mdtanballi, Honasi agshattikopp, Disase Chatrand) Alt i Cen 1 
angi, Homanhalli, and Mattalang™ °, Chasranial, Al valli, Guttigeri, 
*Th area is doubtful as the sub-division has not yet been surveyed, 
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wood-ash or knmri tillage, the cultivation are in the valleys, the 
cultivation chiefly consisting of rice and ndchni Eleusine corocana, 

The sneast fo hilly and much of it is bare iron-clay hill i 
slopes cleared for wood-ash tillage, and patches of shallow gravelly 

ed soil with stunted ill-shaped trees. The view is redeemed from 
barrenness by some grand evergreen forests, crowded with lofty 
trees, and here and there in the nooks and ravines are considerable 
forests of leaf-shedding trees of good size and value.! 

Myrobalans and soapnut trees and the wild date are common. The 
chief evergreen forest trees are the Artocarpu hirsuta, A. integrifolia, 
and A. oocha, the Eugenia Jambolana, the Calophyllum 
Wightianum, the Myristica laurifolia, the Cinnamomum iners, and 
the mango and wild sago-palm or baini Caryota urens, 

_ Except for local use there is no demand for timber and no timber 
iscut. But the Marmagaum and Hubli railway is expected to open 
| @ large market in Goa and along the seaboard. There are few 
| bamboos. Many of the hills are covered with kdrvi or Strobilanthns of 
several kinds, which, according to its kind, flowers and dries after 
three, five, or seven years, readily reproducing itself in the second 
| Season after seeding. The stems are much used in ing wattled 
| hut-walls, and so fond are bees of the flower that when it blooms 
honey farms double or treble in value. The minor sources of 
revenue are myrobalans, soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, and grass, 
Myrobalans, soapnuts, and grazing fees are collected departmentally; 
the right to gather honey and cinnamon is farmed. Since 1977 
| forest fires have become comparatively rare. The hill people earn 
food wages by gathering myrobalans and they do their best to sto 
by which many of the seedlings were former! deakovae 
Wood-ash or kumri tillage was formerly widespread, but it has 
gradually been reduced within harmless limits. In 1879-80 the area 
was 156 and in 1880-81 it was 273 acres. 
The eastern belt of the Supa forests stretches from the Sahyddris 
® in the north-west and the Kérwir-Belgaum road in the south-west 
43 far east as the Haliyal border. It has an area of about $73 square 
miles, including the lands of fifty-six villages, with a population of 
6367. Except part of the Sahyddris in the south-east, the country 
18 less rough than the west belt. The scattered houses, the rice an 
sngarcane lands, and the betel and spice gardens, which cover 
Perhaps a sixteenth of the whole area, are all in the valleys, In the 
west the country is open and the timber poor, but the rest, especially 
towards the south, iz one grand forest, a mass of fine high timber, 
both leaf-shedding and evergreen. This ares is divided into nine 
forest epape In the extreme south-east Gond-Shivdpur with three 
Ulages and 40,000 acres; to the north of this Aurli-Mandorli with 
ares villages and 9000 acres; again to the north the two joint 
























1 The chief leaf-shedding trece ars the Terminalias, tomentosa, paniculata, Chebula, 
olabriformis; Pterooarpus Merence Cassia Fistula ; Bathenenis latifolia ; 
albergia latifolia; the isa, dametorum, equa gical the Albizrias, Lebbek 
dic ima, and amara; the Eugenias, Jambolana snd operculata; and many of the 
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c Bdémane-Birampéli and Maulinge-Bédgund with four — 
erie ai 18,000 acres ; ae to the north Kundapa-Donset with | 
five villages and 12,800 acres; to the north-east Bidoli-Vadkal with 
nine villages and $5,000 acres ; to the east Kodthalli-Hol u da with 
seven villages and 15,500 acres; to the east Kalséi- sode with 
ten villages and 49,800 acres; and in the extreme east Adangaum- 
Durgi with fifteen villages and 60,600 acres. 3 egal 

The Gund-Shivapur group, on the plateau above the Kalinadi river, 
in ae hasecd ceatcank ‘eladoe the forest lands of three villages" 
with an estimated area of about 40,000 acres or 62°5 square mi 
and a population of about 450. The best part of this b ock are the 

reat teak forests of Gund and the splendid evergreen forests of 
Shivyépur. As the country is too rough for carts the timber has to — 
be pushed and dragged by elephants down slips to the Kalinadi, and cal 
floated about sixty miles to the Kodibig wood-store near ae 4 
contents four forty to 150 cubic feet. Felling and carryingcharges ~— | 
















g 

untat the Kodibag wood store to £4 (Rs.40) theton,and the sellmg 
sacs varies from rr to £14 (Rs.72 - Rs. 140) the ton of -two 
cubic feet. The Aurli-Mandorli group onthe north side of the Kanert 
river includes the forest lands of three villages, with an estimated 
area of 9000 acres or 14°06 square miles, and a population of L685.” 
Acre for acre these forests are in no way inferior to the Gund block, __ 
A cart track has been made twenty-one miles to the Haliyél wood 
store and dead wood taken out, but no trees have been felled. Fell-  * 
ing and carrying charges to the wood store amount to10s.(Rs.5) 
the khandi of 124 cubic feet and the selling rates vary from £1 10a.to | 
£2 (Rs, 15- Rs. 20) the khandi for teak and from 16s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 8- +\ 
Rs. 12) for other timber. Close to the northof the Aurli forestsarethe 
Bamane-Birampdli block to the south and the Maulinge-Badgund 
block to the north of the Kalinadi. These blocks, including the 7) 
lands of four villages, have an estimated area of about 18,000 acres |) 
or 28} square miles and a population of about 270. Especially along | 


i 


the rivers, they contain immense quantities of splendid large teak y 
other valuable timber, the whole being open to carts. The timber — 
finds its way about eighteen miles north-east to Haliydlat acost of 
9s, (Rs.44) the Phandi of 124 cubic feet and commands from £1108. | 
to £2 10s. (Rs. 15-Rs.25) the khandi for teak and 16s, to £1 43, 
(Rs. 8-Rs.12) for other timber. A good forest road runs right «= 
through the Bamane-Birampéili group on the south of the Kalinadi, ~~ 
and a good cart track leads from the Supa-Haliyal forest road at — 
Barchi to the Maulinge-Badgund group to the north of the river. |) 
The Kundape-Donset group, along the Katnal and Barchi to the 
north of the Afaulinge-Badgund forests, includes the lands of five — 
villages‘ with an estimated area of 12,500 acres or about twenty 


1 The villages are Gund, Shavali, and Shivapur. ; 

2 In 1575 and 1869 Mr. H. Barrett, Deputy Conservator of Forests, made a road “oF 
from a central point in the forests to the head of the Kanori poss and from that = 
alip tothe river. Other slips have been made by wood contractors, . A 
»* The villages are Aurli, Hudse, and Mandorli. malt 

‘ The villages aro Eundape, Hareguli, Shingergaum, Kundalgaum, and Donset, | 
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square milesand a population of about 400. Thisis a first class teak 
forest which though steadily worked for the last sixteen years, still 
has much fine teak, blackwood, and other timber. It is easily 
reached from Haliydl at an average distance of fifteen miles. It is 
crossed by an excellent forest road with many branch cart tracks. 
At Haliyal the folling and carrying charges amount to 7s. (Rs. 34) 
the khandi and the sale price varies from £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. Lo-Rs.20) 
for teak and from 16s, to £1 4s. (Rs. § - Rs. 12) for other timber. 

The Bidoli-Vadkal group on the plateau above the Kélinadi com- 
prises the forests of nine bees ek with an estimated area of about 
33,000 acres or 51°56 5 ‘miles and a mes 1067. Almost 
all the villages except Bidoli and Chaperi have a good deal of large 
teak, and several of them have splendid leaf-sheddin g woods, and 
magnificent tracts of evergreen forests covered with lofty trees of 
great girth.2 The forests of this group have never been worked 
except to meet petty local wants. They can be reached both from 
above the Sahyddris and from the coast and will prove most valuable 
if the opening of the Marmagaum and Hubli railway causes a demand 
for wood. With slight improvements to the road any quantity of 
timber can be passed along the Ulavi-Kumbhérvida road fifty miles 
to Sitévada on the railway. 

The Kodthalli-Holgadda group, along the Kalimadi and ‘the 
= ain g Sahyddri slopes, includes the lands of seven villages* 
with an approximate area of 15,500 acres or 24°21 square miles anda 
population of 366. This group has fine leaf-shedding forests witha 
good sprinkling of teak,! some rich evergreen patches,” and a nice 
tenk sNanbebiint of 135 acres. The only outlet for this group is 
tow the coast. The logs are dragged to the Kalinadi by 
elephants, and are pushed about thirty-four miles down to the 
Kodibiig wood store, on bamboo rafts, for few of these trees float. 
The felling, dragging, floating and stacking charges amount to £2 
(Rs. 20) the ton of fifty-two cubic feet and the prices vary from 
£4 163. to £8 (Rs. 48 - Rs. 80) in the case of teak and from £4 to £4 
16s. (Rs. 40 - Rs, 48) for other timber. : 

The Kals4i-Usode block lies further inland than the Kodthalh- 
Holgadda group. It includes the forest lands of ten villages,’ 








1The villages 
khand, Yermukh, Ulavi, and Vacdk < 
?The lesf-ahedding-trees are the 1 hnesaaigarst tomentosa, Ar 


are Bidoli, eee: Kariyddi, Nandigadde, Bedasgadde, Chinch- 


paniculata, 
and bellerica; the Lagerstromias, microcarpa Ri : Xylia dolabriformis ; 
Pterocarpus Marrapui ; Dalbergie attolvsrdifcin are specially fine, ‘The over 
and amara; Nauclea parvifolia an ina cordifolia are specially fine, [he ever- 
: forests are specially fine in Kariyddi, Ghedasgadia, “Hebbal Raia 
vi and Vadkal. The chief trees are Artocarpus, hirsuta, in L 
Lakoocha; Calophyllum, elatum and Wightianum ; Myristica, laurifolia and mag- 
nifica; Cinnamomum inera; Caryota urens, and almost all the other varieties of 
averp Kinarese trees. i | oe he boa tee 
The vil are Kodthalli, Birkholi, Hebbal, Bobargadde, Suligert, Tarimalla- 
pur, and Holgadd ; ; : 
‘Splendid specimens of the Terminalias, tomentosa, panicalata, bellerica, and 
ir aes Pte pus Marsupium ; Lagerstremia microcarpa and Adina cordifolia, 
' Esp ially in Kodthalli, Birkholi, Hebbal, and Bobargaade. _ : 
€ Of the 135 acres seventy-five were planted in 1859 and sixty mm 1550 and 1551. 
7 The villages are Kilsdi, Amboli, Gaingoda, Poteli, Virnol, Nagri, Khodli, 
Konade, Avade, and Usode. 
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with an approximate area of 49,500 acres or 77°84 square miles and 
a population of 4987. ‘There is little teak but there are fine mixed 
leaf-shedding woods and especially in Kalsdi good patches of 
evergreen forest. Except in 1865-66 in Usode these forests have 
been used only to meet local demands, All parts of them can be 
reached by carts, but their timber will not be wanted unless the 
Goa-Hubli railway raises a brisk demand. — 

The Adangaum-Durgi block, in the extreme east as far as the 
Anshi-Sitdvada road, includes the forest lands of fifteen villages,! 
with an “eps area of 60,600 acres or 94°71 square miles 


and a population of 1559. Though as a rule thin, these forests have 
some fine large trees, mostly leaf-shedding with several scattered 


evergreen patches. Except for local wants they have never been 


worked. ‘The minor products are soapnuts, honey, grass,and myro- — 


balans especially in the weat. 
Wood-ash or kumri tillage was formerly common, but it has been 


stopped except in a few villages to the south, In the west fires ara 


put down for the sake of the myrobalans and in the east the denseness 
of the forests prevents fires from being as common as in Haliya 
The evergreen Lererey are always free from fire. Bamboos seeded all 
over Supa in 1566-67 and in most places the young crop is fit for use, 

The Karwar forest area is bounded on the north by Goa and Supa | 
on the east by Yelldpur, on the south by Ankola, and on the west | vy 
the tilled lowlands et the hills and the Arabian Sea. Tha 
forests include the lands of fifty villages with a measured area of 





137,246 acres or 214°44 square miles and a Se nae of about 


37,000, chiefly Halepaiks, Komsrpaiks, Mardthds, Bhandiris, Padtis, 
Musalmins, and a few Shenvi Brahmans and Christians. The 
forest area was carefully examined in.1876 by Mr. E. J. Ebden, ©.8., 
and divided into 86,269 acres of reserved and 50,977 acres of 
protected forests. But the whole has since (1879) -been declared 
reserved forest.2. Wood-ash tillage was formerly widespread but 
the area is now insignificant. 

The hill tops, slopes, and many of the Karwar valleys are covered 
with a more or less dense forest growth. The best forests are on 
the slopes and in the dells facing the Kalinadi, from the meet 
of the K4étar and Bhaire boundaries about twenty miles east to the 
meeting of the Supa and Yellipur boundaries. The rest of the 
forests lie to the west of this tract along the Kdlinadi about twelre 
miles to the sea. Most of the forests aro of leaf-shedding treea 
with considerable evergreen patches in ravines and near villac 
and much scattered dense scrub which, since wood-ash tillage has 
been stopped, is fast turning into forest, The Kérwér forests may 
be divided into four blocks, two in the eastern or better belt, the 
Devkdr-Devalmakhi group with nine villages and 48,000 acres to 
the south of the Kilinadi, and the Balemani-Bhairegroup with seven 
villages and 45,000 acres to the north of the river; and two in the 





1 The yil are Adangaum, Ché 1 umbal, Timboli : aioe: 
Karan Pal, Konads, Banasave, Velptauntel, kia art, Vasu, 
Malambe, and Durgi. ; _ _* Government Gasetie, Gth Mach 1579. 

In 1879-80 forty acres, in 1890-81 twenty-nine acres, 
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western or poorer forest belt, the Kherviddi-Kodibig group with 
twenty-one villages and 29,000 acres on the south, and the Alge- 
Mudgeri ig: with thirteen villages and 13,400 acres on the north 
of the Kélins di. 

The Devkér-Devalmakhi group on the south of the Ka4linadi 
includes forest lands of nine villages, with an area of 48,631 
acres or 75°98 square miles, and a population of about 2400. The 
evergreen trees and the leaf-shedding trees, except that the dindal 
Anogeissus latifolia does not occur and that the khair Acacia Catechu 
is common, are the same as those in Supa and Haliydl, only not so 
ree. There is a considerable quantity of second and third class 

eak. The Bélemani-Bhaire group on the north of the Kilinadi in- 
cludesthe forest lands of seven villages* with an area of 45,799 acres 
or 71°56 square miles and a population of 1917, Its forests closely 
resemble raidne of the Devkir-Devalmakhi group to the south of 
the river. Both groups have been worked for many years and most 
of the large timber has been sent to the Kodibég timber store, an 
average distance of about twenty-five miles. The felling, carrying 
and stacking charges vary from 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2- Rs. 5) the khandi 
of twelve and a half cubic feet, and the price fetched varies from 
£1to£1 10s. (Rs,10-Rs.15) for teak and from 14s. to£1(Rs.7-Rs. 10) 
for other timber. In the west or poorer forest tract the Khervadi- 
oe group on the south of the Kalinadi includes the forest 
lands of twenty-one villages, with an area of 29,582 acres or 45°91 
square miles, and a population of 21,557; and the Alge-Mudgeri 
group on the north of the river including the forest lands of thirteen 
villages, with an area of 13,434 acres or 20°99 square miles, and a 
opulation of 11,108. These two groups are oa alike. Though 
the forests are much thinner than those higher up the river, they 
contain much useful wood for making field tools and burning. There 
is a great demand from the thickly-peopled coast villages, and no 
timber is cut in either group except to meet the local demand. The 





_ forests of seven villages close to Karwar,’ which were stripped of 


their wood when the port and town of Karwar (1865) were established, 
have since been strictly protected and are now covered with young 
trees. Bamboos, which were formerly abundant, seeded some ten years 
ma and the young crop is not yet fit for use. The minor products 
f the Karwar forests are myrobalans and soapnuts, which are 
gathered by the forest department, and catechu, honey, and 
cinnamon which are farmed. Sand i 
In the central division come the Yellapur, Mundgod, Kumta, and 
Ankola forests. The Yellépar forests are bounded on the north by 
the Kalinadi and Kalghatgi in Dharwér; on the east by the Bedti 


i The villages are Devkdr, Kaige, Hartuge, Kuchekir, Virdje, Mallapur, Sirve, 
Nagekuve, and Devalmoakhi. 

* The villages are Bilemani, Kadra, Gottegdli, Lande, Kamargaum, Goyar, and 
- 9 The villages are Khervddi, Kitar, Kadiye, Naiti, Mailvdda, Siddar, Kinnar, 
Bai Bargal, Belur, Nivali, Todur, Amndalli, Kodir, Chandiye, Arge, Binage, 
Sirvad, Bad, Baitkbol, and Kodibag. 







Gopsitta, Hotiegall; Mains, Sevanttéda, Kolge, A’ 
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which separates Yelldpur from Mundgod and Sirsi ; on the south by 


Ankola and Karwiir; and on the west b r part of Kérwés-and theaeeas 
nadi river. The forests, none of which have been reserved, include 


the lands of seventy-nine villages with an area of 222,727 acres,! or 


d48 square miles and a population of about 15,400. The 


Karwar road which rans north and sonth and the Mundgod-Katge-~ 


peneenyads road which runs east and west divide the Y 

orests into four blocks with clear and well marked limits, These 
blocks are Lalguli-Sistmnudi in the north-west with fifteen villages, 
and 46,500 acres ; Kanigeri-Kondemani in the north-east with eight, 
villages and 61,500 acres ; Hegg4pur-Subgeri in the south-east with 
twenty-four 1 and 47,300 acres, and Sigepél-Jogalepdl in the 
south-west with thirty-two villages and 67,500 acres. The forests 
of the northern groups are chiefly of leaf-shedding and those of the 
southern groups chiefly of evergreen trees. They have much teak, 
bamboo, and fine timber of splendid size and exceeding value to the 


people of the great bare country to the east and north. In the _ 


south, the slopes and tops of the Sahyddris are clothed with the 
most splendid evergreen forests, In some of the rich valle d 
dells are cocoa-palm groves and spice and betel gardens, each with 
its belt of stripped and pollarded forest. Except close to the Sahyé 

dri ridges all Yelldpar forests are open to carts. From the eastern 
slopes and uplands the timber passes inland, and from tha western 
slopes it is deanced and floated down the Gangivali and Kalinadi 
rivers. The Lalguli-Sistmudi block in the north-west is bounded 
on the north by the Kiélinadi river, onthe east and south by the 
Haliyil-Katgeganeshgudi road, and on the west by the Kalinadi. 
It includes the forest lands of fifteen villages? with an area of 
46,473 acres and a population of 4743, mostly Mardthas or Kunbis, 
Christians, Sidis, and a few Havik Brahmans. Nearly the whole 





area is splendid mixed forest and over the greater part of it there is 


much teak. In the eight first named ere Se the teak is of superb 
growth, seventy to eighty feet to the first | ugh, and yaoldinig Waa 
thirty to sixty feet long with 100 to 175 cubic feet of solid timber. 
Especially in Angod there are large tracts of first class evergreen 
forest* with magnificent hakul, toon, and angeli trees ninety to 100 
feet to the first bough, crowned by fif ty or sixty feet of branches, and 
yielding 150 to 225 cubic feet’ of timber. Bamboos of several 
useful kinds grow freely mixed with the trees.! The large bamboos 


! This is thé revenue surve estimate : the former estimate was 933, 140 eres 
~* The villages are Lilgoli Gotguli, Hukali, Baragndde, Na, kin, Dehalli Beagod, 
Eatgegancahgudi, heen! Geral, Sivgadde, Kanadgil, “Eelgor, Yellapur and 
Sistmudi. 

"The finest ev mn troea are angeli, Artocarpas hirsuta: jack or 

rtocarpus ints | ifalin ; deviddri, Cedrela Toons ; part te Vedat o hic 
—peerind 5 deny ; ry i Elengi ; balge, Vitex altissima ; Sadi Caloph 
ie, es Metatdri, Alseodaphne semicarpifolia ; jdmbul, Eugenia Jamt n 
bin o Y “gry an rams carp jimmy Eugenia Jambolana, and. 

6 chiet leaf-ahedding timber trees are teak or adgrdn, Teetona grandis; 
Terminalia tomentosa ; nandi, Lagerstremia microca, a, heddi, Adina cordifolia + and 
jimba, Xylia dolabriformis : alan, ctl ate aia, Dalbergia latifolia ; kindal, 
erminalia paniculata ; goting, Terminals bellerica ; didmin, Grewia tilitolia ; oni, 
d ; Sa 


| ae Maran: um; bumbja, Careya arborea ; Aolematti, Terminalin, : 
eh ap edhe fatifotia kaluimba, Nauclea parvifolia, and beleti, Albizxia i bnak 








ee 





9 seeded in 1868 and the new crop is nearly ready for use; the 
| middle-sized bamboos seeded in 18/4.and in three years will prove a 
splendid crop. Though most of the forests of this group have been 
worked during the last sixteen years, they have still vast stores, of 
endid mature timber. The teak of the Kalinadi slopes goes by 
river to the Kodibdég wood store. From above the crests of the 
) Kalinadi slopes the produce passes east to the Kannigeri saw mills, 
| four miles and a half north of Yellépur. During the last twelve years 
) about 1927 trees or an yearly average of 160 have been felled and 
removed from these forests, The felling and carrying charges to the 
Kodibag store amount to £4 (Rs.40) a ton of fifty-two cubic feet and 
to Yellapur and the saw mills to £1 or £1 4s. (Rs.10-Rs.12) the ton. 
The sale price at Kodibdg varies from £7 49. to £14 (Rs.72-Re,140) 
the ton ; at Yellapur from £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-Rs.80) theton ; and at the 
saw mills from 3s. 6d. to 5s. (Rs. 1} - ae 2) the cubic foot sawn 
into scantlings and planks. The cheaper kinds of timber do not bear 
the cost of carriage to the coast. They are sent to Yelldpur and 
sold at prices varying from £3 4s. to £4 16s. (Rs.32-Rs.48) the ton 
“ at the saw mills at ls. Gd. to 3s. (ang. 12-Rs.14) the cubic 
oot. ‘ 
_ The Kannigeri-Kondemani block in the north-east of Yelldpur 
is bounded on the north and east by the ‘Tattihalla river, a part of 
Kalghatgi in Dhérwér, and the Bedti river. It includes the lands 
of agi villages' with an area of 61,500 acres and a povaleom 
of 1739, mostly Maréthé Kunbis, Dhangar-Gavlis, Christians, 
and a few Sidis. Most of it is fine high mixed forest with much 
teak except in Sashrahalliand Kondemani. The best parts of the 
group are near the west from Kannigeri to the Tattihalla river and 
thence east to Kalghatgi where the trees are smaller. Again 
starting from near Kirvatti south along and back from the Bedti 
river, very fine forests stretch right to the road between the Bedta 
bridge and Yellapor. The trees are the same as in the Lalguli- 
Sistmudi group, only there are more and finer honia Pterocarpus 
Marsupium, dindals Anogeissus latifolia, and. beldtis Albizzia 
procera, The few small patches of evergreen forests in the south are 
of little value. A splendid crop of the large bamboo which seeded 
in 1868 is ripe in some favoured spots and im two years will be fit 
_ foruse. Some of the timber of this group goes to the Kannigeri 
= vate sae and some to the Yellipur and Kirvatti stores. The 
Telling and carrying charges and the sale prices are the same as in 
the Lalguli-Sistmudi group. About 39,000 trees have been felled 
and removed from these forests, but they still abound in vast stores 
_ of the finest timber. | 
The Heggipur-Sabgeri group, in the south-east, is bounded on the 
east and south by the Bedti, on the west by the Arbail-Yellapur 
Toad, and on the north by the Yellapur-Mundgod road as far east 
as the Bedti bridge. It includes the lands of twenty-four villages* 














, phrabll, and Kendeman Ig a Eirvatti, Hosalli, ar, Kolikeri, 
sno vibaged are apar, Kalmar, Hutkhand, Somanhalli, Chandguli, Malal- 

guum, tage, Haga , Dabbguli, Devargadde, Holemadu, Belkhand, Sulgdr, 
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with an area of 47,316 acres and a population of 2976, mostly Hayik 
Brahmans, Mardthds, and a few Sidis and Sondre. The forests 
of this group are splendid, crowded with lofty leaf-shedding and 
evergreen trees. The whole is almost equally Yaluable except small 
tracts near and afew miles south of Yellapur and some plots a little 
back from the crests of the Sahyddris whichin past times were 
cleared for grazing or wood-ash tillage. Their nearness to Yellipur 
and their easy communication with Munc eee Sirsi give a special 
value to the fine mixed high forests of Kalsur, Somanhalli, Heggi- 
, Chandgoli, and Malélganm along, tee Bedti river. Except a 
se evergreen patches these are chiefly leaf-shedding forests with 
excellent large teak and besides the trees already mentioned (p. 40) 
honi, mati, kundal, nandi, shesham, and belati. As in the Kannigeri- 
Kondimani group, a splendid crop of young bamboos will be fit _ 
for use in two years. Nextin value to these a eis) 
are the gay evergreen tracts of Migod, Hegumbli, Dabguli, __ 
Devargadde, Sulgér, Hulgdin, Komadi, and Balekhani, In theseall 
the evergreen trees already mentioned except the Calophyllum 
elatum are found in plenty and of great size. Besides evergreens 
the Maégod and Hegumbli forests have a good deal of teak 
and mnoch Ty large Terminalia tomentosa and Lag nin 
mic OCI pa. ese forests are easy to work, Elephants drag ie. 
the timber to the Bedti river down which it is floated thirty-five 
miles to the Gangavali timber store. The large bamboos seeded 
in 1866-67, and the young crop has been in use for the last two S. 
rears. The Renee! forests are back from the Sahyddris and 
between them and Yelliépur. They have no teak, but splendid 
evergreen trees, and a good deal of matti, kindadl, nandi, and jamba, 
They have never been worked except to meet local wants. Thelarce 
bamboos seeded in 1568 and are again nearly fit for use, but the 
crop is not so good as in other parts. “Ta ed 
The Shigepél-Jogalepél group in the south-west is bounded on the 
north by the Katgeganeshgudi-Yellépur road, on the east by tha 
Yellapur-Arbail road, on the south by Ankola, and on the west bythe 
Kalmadi river and Karwér. It includes the forests of thirty-two Y 
villages’ with an area of 67,435 acres anda population of about 6200, 
mostly Havik Brihmans, Mardthas, Christians and afew Sidis. Tho 
best forests are those of Arbail, Gullépur, Kodlaca de, Ambgaum, 
Vajrahalh, Honagadde, Targér, Bigdr, Kalche, Kodsalli, and Barball; 24 
which join and together fill the upper and lower Sahyidri slopes, a 
The leaf-shedding and evergreen forests share the hill sides and a 
rival each other in excellence. Teak is plentiful on the lower 
slopes. It is not easily carried to the inland wood-stores, but from . 
Ar il, Gulla ur, Kodlagadde and Ambgaum it ean readily ba wp 


dragged to the Bedti and floated to the Gangdvali wood store, _ 
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Aralgir, Nandolli, Komadi, Hulgin, Balekhani, ima. aath - 
Gopadmane, Hitlalkargadde, Kandikeri, and Sabon? Jogadmane, Hastkargadde, 


‘The villages are Shigepil, Tatgir, Huttakman , Hirizal, 
“ it ne, Hirigal, 





Bilgimane, Gharvis, Id unsangadde, Balgar rballi 
Chimanhalli, Telangeri, bail, Gullips ; Kodlagadde, Am Coals em Hos 
Vajrahalli, Tirgér, Bigér, Kodsalli, Kulebe, Marta Kee et Honagadde, 
Benadguli, Chikkumane, and Jogalepal, : ait, Kanur, Bire, Mavinmane, 
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@ The produce of the other forests is easily floated down the Kalinadi 
@ to Kodibag. Teak and other first class woods return a good profit 
whether sent by the Kalinadi or Bedti-Gangavali rivers. Besides 
teak there isan immense quantity of grand matti, kindal, Arjuna 
and nandi, a good deal of it available for inland use. The ever- 
green forests on the upper slopes are crowded with lofty trees of 
| ual evergreen varieties Among them the murgalmara 
Garcinia purpurea is very common and highly valued for its acid 
pleasant fruit, and kokam oil. The bamboos seeded in 1866-67, and the 
9 young crop has been fit for use since 1879. Next tothe sonth-are 
§ =the forest tracts of Mavinmane, Benadguli, Marhalli, Bare, and Kauur. 
Except some pues of evergreen in the upper slopes and some fine 
Baber in the west slopes, these forests have been spoiled by wood- 
ag = pea 


_ Besides the forests of this group already described, those of 
Hirigal, Balgér, Baginkatte, Chimanhalli, and Tellangeri are worthy 
of note for their splendid evergreen timber which has tho special 
value of being not more than ten miles from the Yellapur store. The 
less wooded tracts between Yellépur and the great Sahyddri forests 
contain fair but not very valuable timber. The bamboos of the forests 
near Yellapur seeded in 1868-69, but except in a few choice spots, 
the young crop is not yet fit for nse. 
| ‘The minor products of the Yellépur forests are myrobalans, soap- 
_ nuts, honey, cinnamon, wild pepper, grass, and canes. Myrobalans and 
y) the small crop of soapnuts are gathered by the forest department ; 
} cinnamon honey and wie pper are farmed ; grass and canes may 
‘ge for loca 






















be cut free of charge ‘use, but a yearly fee of 3d. (2 ans.) a 
1ead is levied on all cattle grazing in forest reserves. Before the 


_ 1876 famine the largest recorded | rt of bamboos was 183,599. 
During the famine year it fell to 44,943. It has again risen from 
93,525 in 1879-80 to 116,200 in 1880-81, and to 484,700 in 1881-82. 
The export fee is the same as in Haliyél 6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred for - 
large bamboos, 4s, (Rs. 2) the hundred for middle-sized bamboos, 
ray 28. (Re.1) the hundred for small bamboos. During the last few 
years forest fires have been fairly kept down. 

The Mundgod forests are bounded on the north by the Bedti 
Fiver, on the east by Bankiipur and Hadngal in Dharwar, on 
® = the south by Sirsi, and on the west by the Bedti river. The forest 
® includes the lands of ninety-one villages with an area of 103,599 
PF acres,of which 35,295 are reserved and 68,504 are protected,” and a 
_ population of about 15,800. They are divided into five groups, 
} two inthe west with reserved forests, and three in the east where 
_ mo forests have been reserved. The two western blocks are 

' Yerebail-Raéyanhalli in the north-west with seven villages and 
34,650 acres, and Chikka-Havalli-Halharvyi in the south-west with 
_ eight ve and 10,900 acres. The three eastern blocks are 
}. Hulihond-Kusur in the north-east with twelve villages 
) 14,700 acres, Hire-Bachanki-Nyisargi in the east with thirty-one 









1 See above p. 40. ; . | 
? This has been reduced to 127 acres in 1890 and 125 acres in 1561. 
* Government Resolution 6569, 20th October 1550. 
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illages and 24,300 acres, and Hanmépur-Boranégudi in the 
sli Sank with thirty-three villages and 19,000 acres. The Yerebail- 


Rayanhalli group, mostly along and back from the Bedti river, 
includes the lands of seven villages' with an‘area of 34,655 acres, 
of which 29,245 are reserved and 5410 protected, and a populat ion 
of 869, mostly Mardtha-Kunbis, Vadars, Dhangar-Gavlis, and 
Christian Sidis. Most of this area is high mixed forest with 
‘ood teak and the other varieties of leaf-shedding trees given under 
ellapur. Besides these forests grassy glades occur here and there 
with gela Randia dumetorum and pendri Randia uliginosa bushes. 
These glades were cleared by the cattle-keeping Dhangar-Gavlis 
who formerly infested these forests and lived alternately betwe 
themand Maisur. There is an abundant supply of the three kir 
useful bamboos. The large bamboo seeded in 1868-69 and the young 
crop is not yet fit for use. These forests have been sparingly 
worked for the last iter 
of teak and other useful timber. The produce is taken either 
twelve sod ete ee or about the same oye: east to 
Mundgod. Felling and carrying charges come to £1 5s. 12 
the ton of fifty-two cnbic feet nil the sale price varies rams Ie 
to £6 8s, (Rs,48-Rs.64) for teak and from £3 4s. to £4 (Ra.32-Rs. 40) 
for other timber. This group has no evergreen forests, ab 
The Chikka-Harvalli-Hélharvi group in the south-west includes the 
lands of eight villages* with an area of 10,964 acres, of which 6050 
are reserved and 4914 protected, and a population of 458, chief 
Marathés, Lingéyats, Vadire Dhangar-Gavlis, and a few Dravid 
Bréhmans. This group is well stocked with teak and other fine 
timber. It has been worked for the last sixteen years. At the 
Singanhalli wood store about nine miles from the forests, felling 
and carrying charges amount to £1 Os. 6d. (Rs, 104) the ton of fifty- 
two cubic feet, The sale price varies from £6 to £10 (Rs.60-Rs. 100). 
for teak and from £4 to £10 (Rs.40- Rs. 100) for other timber, 
The hont grows to a remarkable size in these forests, and is a 
great favourite in Dharwér, often fetching as high a price 
as the best teak. To the large evergreen forest at Kurli wild 
elephants used to come from Sorab in Maisur. Their last visit was 
in 1868. This Kurli forest has baini Caryota urens or sago-palm 
and the usual lofty varieties of 6vergreen trees. Bamboos abound, 
The large bamboo seeded in 1868-69 and the young crop is not 
= fit for use. The foresta in the east of Mundgod stretching from 










ulihond north to Yamgalli near Badangod in Sirsi are thin but_ 


valuable for their teak and sandalwood, They are all protected 
and are divided into three groups: Hulihond-Kugur in the north, 
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years. ‘They still contain large quantities 
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Hire-Bachanki-Nydsargi in the centre, and Hanmépur-Borandgudi 


in the south. The Holihond-Kusor group in the north-east in- 





* The villages are Yerebail, Bal i, Gunjdvati. 3 : , ae Te 

and al ere challi, Gunjavati, Mainhalli, Belaginhalli, Kalkeri, 
The villages are Chikka-Harvalli Dodda- ; ae 

Bomarshikop, Karl Hoe maliteoe da-Harvalli, Attanagi, Ramdpur, Kodambi, 


the villages are Hulibond, Nandikatti, Agadi, Hu d. Attiveri pie 
= 3 Maijigers Indur, Kop, Ugginkert and Kuna a Attiveri, Vadogatti, 


cludes the lands of twelve villages? with an area of 14,718 acres and 
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population of about 3700, mostly Dravid Brahmans, Lingéyats, 
usalméns, Mardthés, Buruds, and Vadars. The forests are ve 
thin except i in Ugginkeri, Hulihond, and part of Nandikatti, whic 
are well stocked with trees of fair growth, chiefly teak, matti, kindal, 
hont,and dindal. There is also much sandalwood gandha Santalum 
album, and | quantities of bamboos. The large bamboo seeded 
in 1872-73 and the young crop is not yet fit for use. The forests 
of this group have not been worked for profit and timber has been 
cut only to meet local wants. As the sandalwood matures, it is 
gathered and sent to Sirsi where the felling and carrying charges 
come to from 16s, to £1 (Rs.8-Rs.10) and the sale price varies from 
otis ass to £13 (Rs. 120-Rs. 130) the khandi of 560 panne. The Hire- 
asargi group occupies both sides of the road between 
Binsin ‘and | “Mundwod from a little north of Mundgod to the 
Singanhalli wood store. It includes the lands of thirty-one 
illages with an area of 24,298 acres and a population of 5730, 

Dravid Brahmans, Lingéyats, Marathds, Vadars, Buruds, and 
Ps Thongh 4 as a rule thin, most of the forests have here 

ere & promising growth of young teak, matfi, hindal, dindal, 
hiakaes, cae javelatoond at certain favoured places near streams 
where the soil and shelter are good. Bamboos of three kinds are 
found but not to the same extent or so well grown as in the cooler 
west. The large bamboo seeded in 1872-73 and the young crop is 
not yet fit for use. Some cuttin Be In 1879 are still going on in 
the Sanavalli forests, where ol fire-damaged trees are being 
ent and worked into field-tools, "These field-tools are in great 
demand and sell at 3d. to 1s. (ans, 2-8) each, people coming fifty 
or sixty miles from parts of Dharwir and taking cart- cart-loads. 


The Hanmépur-Boranégudi group in the south-east occupies both 
sides of the Sirsi-Mundgod road from the Singanhalli wood store to 
near Badangod in Sirsi. It includes the forest lands of ‘-three 
villages with an area of 18,965 acres and a population of 5055, 
cane Dravid Brahmans, Lingéyats, Marithas, Va ars, Musalméns, 
and Burnds.* The forests are much the same as those of the Hire- 
Bachanki-Nyfsargi group, only that there is less teak and dindaland 
more mufial Buteafrondosa, Jambekop, Siddapur, Jalgeri, Naginkeri, 
Bikod, Kalebail, Janageri, and Hallikop are also much heavier-wooded 
than the general run of frontier lands, and in Hallikop there is a fair- 
sized epee forest with numerous lofty trees. This patch of 
evergreen forest used to be visited by wild elephants from Maisur, 
The forests of this group have not been work Only sandalwood 
as it matures is Bt Be and sentto Sirsi. Bamboos of three useful 
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kinds are met with, but in abundance only in the west. The 
large bamboo seeded in 1872-73 and the young crop is not yet fit 
for use. vs 
The minor products of the Mundgod forests are honey and grass. 
There are very few myrobalans or sospnuts. The honey farm ig 
sold yearly, Grass may be cut free; but cattle grazed in the reserves — 
pay a yearly head-fee of 3d. (2 annas), Before the 1876 famine the 
at recorded export of bamboos was 282,501, in 1876 the 
number fell to 114,792, in 1879-80 it was as high as 376,062, but 
in 1850-81 it again fell to 272,496. The export fee is the same as 
in other sub-divisions.' Fires are very common. Many if not most. 
are wilful, the people firing the forests either to increase the quantity 
of dead wood, or in pursuit of game, ee 
Ankola forests are bounded on the north by Kérwirand 


Yellépur ; on the east by Sirsi and Kumta; on the south by Kumta; 
i 


and on the west by the Arabian Sea, They include the lands of 
eighty-two villages and have a measured area of 183,715 acres or 
987-05 square miles, of which 82,060 acres or 128°21 square miles 
are reserved and 101,655 acres or 158-84 square miles are protected? 
The chief forests classes, who number about oo,500, are slopes, 
Hialvakki-Vakkals, Havik Brihmans, N didigars, Karivakkals, Musal- 
mans, anda few Christians, The country is hilly. picts the north — 
and north-west the forests on the hill tops and higher slopes have 
suffered severely from wood-ash tillage, but the lower slopes, thé dells, 
and the Gangivali valleys are well wooded. Splendid high mixed 
h up the Gangivali valley and in the bee 





from near Agsur to the border of Yellépur and Sirsi. ‘The forests may | 
be divided into five groups: three in the richer eastern tract, Kuntguni- 
Brahmurinthe extreme south-east, withtwenty-one villages and 26,880 
acres; Shavkér-Shirguni in the south-east, with eleven villages and — 
45,575 acres; and Kodlagadde-Hebbul in the east, with five villages 
and 29,670 acres ; and two in the barer west, Heggdrmakigadde-Gule 
in the north-west, with nineteen villages and 54,400 acres ; and 
Agsur-Shettikeri in the west, with twenty-six villages and 24,400 
acres. The Kuntguni-Brahmur group in the extreme south-east ig 
fi aprentia block of forests lying immediately below the Vaddi pa 
and between its crest and the Gangiévali river. It runs about six | 
miles along the Sahyddris with an average breadth of about seven 
miles or an area of about forty-two square miles, all reserved. Tb 
includes the forest lands of twenty-one villages’ with a population of ty 
about 7450 mostly Hivik Brahmans, Mardthés, Halvakki-Vakkals, 
Mukaris, Nadigérs, Ambigérs, Musalméns, and a few Christians, 
The forests along the Sahyddris are mostly evergreen. Tho ni Se 
marred hy former wood-ash tillage they sain: some splendid eee : 
Below the Sahyddris and towards the Gangivali, many parts of the 
leaf-shedding forests are very fine, with magnificent math, kin dal, 


, See above p. 43. 5 worernment Gazette, 25th October 1880. “a "ae: 

+ The villages are Kuntguni, Gundabila, Morahalli, Mogata, Andie Ketel Balile, t 
Aa Kenkane-Shivdpur, Mulvari, Devigadde, Sapadgeri, Kamage Adigon, 
Agrigon, Hegre, Jug, Angadibail, Minigadds, Eateti, © i Brahmur, "ne 
















oni, nandi, heddi, sagdi, jamba, and Khair in the south. This 
group has never been worked. It was formerly in Kumta and was 





2 to Ankola in 1880) 
The Shivkér-Shirguni group to the north of the last croup has also 
splendid timber. It includes the lands of eleven vilsgos® with an 
area of 48,375 acres, of which 51,654 are reserved and 16,691 are 
protected, and op edema of 2518. Good sized teak is found 
sparingly over the higher ground. The chief and largest trees 
| are the Terminalias, tomentosa, paniculata, and Arjuna; Lagerstree- 
mia microcarpa, Terocarpus Marsupium, Adina cordifolia, Xylia 
_ dolabriformis, and Schleichera trijuga, Fine patches of evergreen 
forest, notably near the Mushki pass, are also found along the hills 
and in the ravines, with all the usual varieties of evergreen trees. 
Fine canes and palms are also abundant. Formerly much timber 
used to be cut and sent to the coast, but for more than sixteen yeara, 
except that dead wood has been taken from them, these forests have 
had rest. 
| The Kodlagadde-Hebbul group to the north of the Gangdvali 
includes the lands of five villages? with an area of 29,671 acres, of 
which 22,114 are reserved and 7557 are protected, and a population 
of 1213. The trees are the same at are equally we wn 
with those of the Shivkdr-Shirguni group. There is a good deal 
of fair sized teak, and evergreen eee are common along the 
hills and in the ravines. The Calophyllum elatum or Poonspar is not 
| found. In 1875-79 about 800 tons of teak and other timber were 
| cutand sent to the Gangavali wood store. Since then, except for 
dead wood cuttings these forests have had rest. The felling and carry- 
ing charges amounted to £2 4s. (Rs. 22) the ton of fifty-two cubic 
feet,and the sale price varied for teak from £4 lis. to £6 8s. (Rs. 48 - 
Bs. 64), and for other timber from £3 4s. to £4 16s. (Rs, 32 - Ra. 48) 
aton, In the protected forests of Kattinhakla and Kaulalli arrange- 
ments were Gaal at the time of the survey settlement for a yearly 
} gtant of 134% acres for wood-ash tillage. To meet this 13934 
acres of thick scrub have been marked off and to this the wood-ash 
nee is to be confined. The other less important forests to the 
{jf north of the Gangivali are divided into two almost equal parts by 
) «the range of hills that runs from Agsur to the coast at Algeri. To 
® the north of this ridge, the Heggirmakigadde-Gule group inclades 
nineteen villages* with an area of 54,401 acres of which 28,262 
are reserved and 26,159 protected. The population numbers abont 
$600. These forests have greatly suffered from wood-ash tillage, 
all the hill tops and higher slopes having been left bare or covered 
with close scrub, In the dells are some scattered patches of forests 
» and along both sides of the Avarsa which rises on the Sikli-Torli, 







: *Governm ent ibang roar ag 10th December mga ee’ 
| eg The ye. are Shivkar, Heggar, Dorangera, Ka var-Sirasgaum, Kakali, 
- Halvalli, Muski, Dongri, Hillur, Kammdni, and Shirguni. | 
: 4 'The villages are Rodlagadde, Sunksdl, Kattinh. Kaulalli and Hebbal. 
“The villages are Heggirmakigadde, Kanchimale, Marrugadde, Shevegule, Sikli- 
Turli, Kendije, Lakkeguli, Malan, Heggarni-Kotebhavi, Nellur-Kunchibail, Berde, 
Algeri, Hattilk. He cy] i TD Wadd Sa ken] ben, Varilben 
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48 DISTRICTS, 
Sheveguli, and Kendije hills are tracts of fairly high forest. Some 


evergreen patches have also escaped the axe of the -wood-ash tiller. 
These Puke have not been ae for profit. Except some dead : 
wood for poles and firewood no timber has been cut. The trees 
are the same as in other parts of Ankola, only they are much 
emaller. Khair is the prevailing tree all over the lower lands 
towards the coast. It is extremely valuable and has been strictly 
protected since 1875. At the time of the forest settlement a yearl' a 
nt of 217.5, acres for wood-ash tillage was made in the rotected 
aie of Shevegule, Mallani, Ken i Lakkeguli, Sik -Turli, . 
Hegarni-Kotebhavi, and Kanchimale, .o meet this grant 1810 acres: 
of dense scrub were marked off, and to this area wood-ash tillage is 
now restricted. et Tae 
The Agsor-Shetikeri ot up to the south of the Algeri hills 
includes ae lands of teesbiass villages’ with an area Oe 
24,385 acres of protected forest and a popes of 9635. Thess 
forests have suffered so severely from wood-ash tillage that the hill- 
sides are covered with a dense mags of thorny scrub instead of ith 
forest. Over the lower lands also the forests are thin and poor, The 
trees are the same as in the Heggérmakig -Gule group to the — 
north of the Algeri hills, only they are still smallor and: patohar ae ay 
evergreen are rarer. The prevailing tree is the valuable Khar d 
Acacia Catechu, and this since 1873 has been strictly protected with 
the best results. These forests are not worked for profit and no timber 
is cut except to meet local wants, Wood-ash tillage has been , 
com letely stopped. The bamboo which ig found in la: D uantities, : 
seeded in different parts of Ankola between 1868 and 1875. The f 
new crop promises well, but is not yet fit for use. . 
The minor products are myrobalans, soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, 
catechu, grass, and canes, Myrobalans and soapnuts are gathered 
by the Forest ment ; the others, except the canes which ara. 
free and much used for baskets, are farmed. at § 
The Kumta forests are bounded on the north*b Ankola, on the 
east by Sirsi and part of Sidddpur, on the south Hondvar and | 
part of Sidddpur, and on the west by the Arabian Sea. The forests 
include the waste and forest lands of 109 villages with an estimated 
area of about 260 square miles of forest and with & population of 
about 31,300. None of it has yet been marked served. | 
The bier lie zea the water-shed of the Sahyddris and the 
sea. xcept some heavy evergreen forests alon hvfdné. 
which either traditional sacredtons or Shei 
tected from the axe of the wood-ash cultivator, and in s 
and dells, the forests hava everywhere suffered severel: 
favourable places sixteen years’ of protection have d 
change dense scrub into young forest. ( 
parts nearer cultivation the better kinds of 
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by the hardier and valuable Acacia Catechu, which more readily 
han most trees adapts itself to poor and worn-out soils, 
The forests form four groups, in the east two better groups nearer 
the hills, and in the west two poor groups nearerthe sea, Tho eastern 
groups are Morse-Uppinpattan in the south-east with twenty-seven 
villages and about 41,600 acres, and Hebbail-Yelvalliin the east with 
eightvillages and 32,000acres. Thepoorercoastgroupsare Antravalli- 
Bkandval in the north with twelve villages and 34,000 acres, and 
Hosad-Manki in the south-west with nine villages and 20,500 acres,! 
The best forests are in the Morse-Uppinpattan group, in the south- 
east inthe valley of the Tadri river and its tributary the Bennihalla 
and along the neighbouring hills between’ Uppinpattan and the 
| Nilkund and Doddamani passes. This group includes the forests 
of twenty-seven villages? with an approximate area of 41,600 acres 
or sixty-five square miles and a population of about 3000, chiefly 
Havik Brahmans, Mardthds, Halepaiks, Karivakkals, Musalmans, 
‘and afew Christians. The greater part is good mixed forest with 
teak; best inthe east but it is everywhere damaged by wood-ash tillag 
Of leaf-shedding trees matti and kindal are the commonest with 
much khair onthe lower ground. There are also heavy evergreen 
forests of which the best is in the Nilkund pass with poonspar and a 
little ebony, besides the usual large and lo ty evergreen trees. 
The next best forests are the Hebbail-Yelvalli group, to the north 
_of the last group along both sides of the Devimane pass road between 
Sirsi and Kuma and stretching from the crest of the Sahyddris at 
Devimane to the foot at Katgdl. This group includes the lands of 
eight villages* with an area of 32,000 acres or fifty square miles and a 
| Smeets of 851, mostly Havik Bréhmans, Mardthis, Karivakkals, 
‘Halepaiks, and Musalmans. Though wood-ash tillage was formerly 
very general, there are some fine stretches of , timber, notably 
the splendid evergreen forests on both sides of the Devimane pass- 
road with many poonspars, Calophyllum elatum, and other lofty trees, 
‘There is little teak, but there are fine matti, kindal, nandi, hedde, 
jamba, manjuti, sagdi, and a great deal of khair. In the evers 
forests there is also a good deal of those fine woods, the hal ” 














® Vitex altissima, and the angeli Artocarpus hirsuta; and the useful 
§) armi Caryota urens or wild sago-palm, and the valuable talipat 
palm Corypha umbraculifera, 
_, The Antravalli-Bhandval group occupies the north of the sub- 
division between the Tadri river where it changes its course near 
Uppinpattan and the Ankola sub-division, having for its eastern limits 
the villages of the Hebbail-Yelvalli group, It includes the lands of 
twelve villages‘ with an approximate area of about fifty-three square 





| OF 100 forest villages, only fifty-six have been arranged in groups; the remaini 
afty-three which sis mal dad more or less mixed with cultivation, caatzio’ Be 
: ed until the final settlement, 
| ~ the villages are Morse, Shamemane, Sappinahosalli, Mudanhalli, Meddhini, Ullur- 
math, Honageri, Amboli, Harvalli, Algir, Hindabail, Se A gy ear Santgal 
Miivalli, Santeguli, Bastikeri, Bengane, Chimalli, Ravalade, Mudligs, Kalve, 







@Kandale, Malvalli, Hallvalli, Sirgunji, and Uppinpattan. 
"2 The villages afo Hebiail, Anegunde, Sankar, » Alkod, Yin, Mattolli, and 


‘Tho villages are Antravalli, Divgi, Mirjdn, Kodkani, Mugvekenvadi, Hague, 
petculi, Rarm, Hiregutti, Kolimanigual, Madangeri, and Bhandval. ; 
| m 1218—7 d 
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miles or $3,920 acres, and a erearag of about 7000, mostly Sdrasvat_ 
and Sasastkar Bréhmans, Naddigars, Halepaiks, Hallakki-vakkals, 
Gramvakkals, Sherugars, Mukaris, and a few Havik Brahmans, 


are, besides khair which -is commonest, matti, kindal, jam 
some kdsarkdn or Nux vomica. In the evergreen forests there 
are the usual varieties including the rémpatri Myristica laurifolia, 
dalchini Cinuamomum iners, cod the bains or sago palm. 
The fourth or Hoséd-Manki group occupies the south of the 
“ sub-division south of the Tadri river, and between the sea and the 
a west boundary of the first group near Séntgal. It includes the 
forest lands id nine villages! with an area of about thirty-two square 
miles or 20,480 acres, and a population of about 5900 souls belong- 
ing to the same classes as the people of the third group, except that 
there are no Nadagers or Sherugérs and that Havik Brahmans are 
more numerous. There are many betelnut gardens, khair is the 
poe ; tree, and all the varieties given for the Antravalli- 
handval group occur. There are some evergreen forests but of 
no great size. Wild pepper is gathered in the evergreen forests of 
Kallabbe and Murur. _ i 
The large bamboo seeded all along the const in 1863-64 and in 
the inland parts during 1865-66. They were reproduced from self- 
sown seed and are now in use. The minor products are myrobalans, 
soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, wild nutmegs, wild pepper, vegetable 
ivory of the THe umbreculifera or tdlipat palm, shembe bark, 
and anes By bres pgp ake oe = not very plentiful, 
are gathered by the forest department, the other products, éxce 
cane which ise free, are farmed. 5 Pt 
Sirsi, The southern division includes the forests of Sirsi » Siddapur, 
Hondvar, and Bhatkal. Except Sirsi none of these forests have heen. 
marked off as reserved. The Sirsi forests are bounded on the north 
by Yellapur and Mundgod ; on the east by Maisur and part of Hangal 
in Dharwar ; on the south by Maisur and Siddapur; and on the west 
by Kumta and Ankola. The forest area, including the lands of 269 
villages, is calculated at 700 square miles. Of the 269 villages 191 
have been surveyed. _ Of the 131 surveyed villares the forests of 199- 
have been settled, 103 ranking as protected and nineteen as reserved, 
The forest area may be divided into two belts, to the east and to the 
west of the Sirsi-Yellépur road which passes north and south through 
the heart of the sub-division. In the eastern belt there are six andin . 
the western belt there are three forest groups. Beginning from the 
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north with eleven villages and an estimate 
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| to the south Devarkallahalli-Adanhalli with eley villages and 
,, 20,480 acres ; to the east Basavankopp-Bhedasganm with Steel | 
; villages and 30,800 acres; to the south Sampekopp-Navénagert 
oF Sc 
2. UA ad eee Hosid, Kallabbe, Karkimakhi, Murur, Hegale, Kujjalli, Konalli, 





Masalméns,and Christians. The forests are everywhere thin and have 
suffered much from wood-ash tillage. The chief Gadel duke | 


north the six eastern groups are Bilki-Bhartanhalli in the extrema 
d area of 38,400 acres; 


: 
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with fifty villages and 27,000 acres; to the east Hallikopp-Kadgod 
with thirty-three villages and 17,000 acres; and in the extreme south 
Kerkop-Mogavalli with twenty villages and 10,700 acres. Begin- 
ning from the north the three west belts are in the north-west 
Kadbat-Hulekal with eleven villages and. 48,000 acres; in the 
west Manjgani-Devyimane with eight villages and 33,250 acres; 
and in the south-west Kalgdr-Shivgdvi with eighteen villages and 
118,400 acres! The Bilki-Bhartanhalli group in the extreme north of 
the sub-division is still unsurveyed, It includes the forest lands of 
eleven villages,? with an approximate area of about sixty square miles 
and a population of about 600, mostly Havik Brahmans, Marathis, 
Karivakkals, and a few Lingdyats, Sidis,and Musalmdus. There is 
abundance of fine teak and splendid matti, kindal, nandi, shisham, 
'and Aoni, the Aoni unnsually common and of great size, There 
‘are no evergreen forests and there is little cultivation. This 


lendid group, when settled, will form part of the great reserved 
e 


block of not less than 200 square miles that is to be chosen from 
the best forests of Sirsi, Yellapur, and Mundgod, The large bamboo, 
which is almost the only kind, seeded in 1872-75. The new crop 
)} is splendid and is nearly fit for use. The forests of this group have 
| been worked regularly since 1867, For the first four years dead 
@ wood alone was gathered and taken to the Kdtur-Singanhalli store. 
But since 1871 as the supply of dead-wood fell short of the demand 
- $50 standing trees, each about fifty cubic feet, have been yearly 
} felled and brought to the store. The average distance of the group 
_ from the store is fourteen miles. The felling and carrying charges 
amount to £1 6s (Rs. 13) the ton, and the sale price varies from 
£4 16s. to £10 (Rs. 45-Rs. 100). The honi is mach fancied owing to 
its fine qualities and great size, and commands a better price even 
~The Devarkallahalli-Adanhalli group lies to the south of this block 
‘and also to the east of the Sirsi and Yellépur road. It includes the 
forest lands of eleven villages* with an area of thirty-two square 
‘miles and a population of about 1820, almost entirely Haviks, 
| Marathis, and Halepaiks with a few Musalméns: Nearly the whole 
}area is of leaf-shedding forests a good deal broken by spice 
gardens and rich cultivation with considerable pollarded tracts or 
betfas. Still some ‘garke bear splendid Aoni, math, and kindal, 
| besides many other choice trees and a little sandalwood. The large 
bamboo, which is almost the only kind, seeded in 1872-73 anda 
So pate new crop is coming on. Timber is sent to Sirsi at a cost 
of 183. (Rs. 9) a ton and sold at £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-Rs40). But 
there is little demand from Sirsi as other stores are better placed 
for the plain district to the north-east, 
The Basvankopp-Bhedasgaum group in which are nineteen reserv- 
















"Of 269 forest villages, the chief 181 villages have been arranged in groups ; the 
MD) Then’ vilageo ak Bilks, Malka Shiradle, Hotgeri, Madang, Jakkalli, Hlellar- 
7 | eae Villages are Bilki, Malkopp, Shi . ori, Madan cea, it. 

» mani, Jadjankopp, Bhendigeri, Savani, and Bhartanhalli. 
*The vil are Devarkallahalli, Kanenhalli, Kundargi, Sonda, Malenhalli, 
} Avaper, Hulgol, Belali, Shivaili, Bappanhalli, and Adanhalli, 
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ed forests, lies to the east of the Devarkallahalli-Adanhalli 
These lands like the Bilki group border on the best forest of Yel 
in the north and of Mundgod in the east, and will be formed with 
them into one valeeoe’ wi reserve. The group includes the forests of 
nineteen vil with an area of 30,336 acres of which 21,777 
rcp gi ‘and 8559 protected. The pulation is 628, Senses 
Shenvi and Havik Brahmans, Mardthis, Halepaiks, Sondrs, 
Lingiyats, Vadars, Karivakkals, Sidis, Musalméns, and a few 
co eae Except i in Togarhalli and Bhedasgaum where there are — 
rgreen patches the whole forest is of leaf-shedding trees. 
The firs first twelve villages have teak, but except in Chippgeri, 
Amatg. Ss anetaopes and Attabail, it is small. Unlike the teak 
the oth great size.* There is also some sandalwood 
‘aa hambone of four useful kinds. The large bamboo seeded in 
1872-73, but the new crop is not yet fit for use, In the eve 
forests of Bhedasgaum and Togarhalli there are the usual varieties 
of evergreen trees’ and abundance of baini or Te88" Hiccene wae 
elephants from Maisur last visited these forests in 1 
meet local vans no timber hasbeen fd inthis group fr trent 


years. 

The Sampekopp-Navy i group of settled villages lies to the 
south of the ] Beaivankt p-. a a group in the fourteen miles 
of hill ranges between them and Sirsi. It includes the forests of fifty 
vil pikes an ares of gS sams and a pulation of about 49 

much like the people of the Basavankop edasgaum group exce 
that there are more Lingtyats. Most 0 these forests oe 
some of them large with fine lofty trees and wild sago-palms.5 In 
the best evergreen forests in Benage, Ekkambi, Hebballi, Gonur, 
Halgadde, Yesale, Sugaum, Kalgundikopp, Unachvalli, Bidarhalli, 
and } avénageri i is abundance of fine jack, Artocarpus hirsuta and 
angeli Artocarpus integrifolia, balge v ‘itex altissima, bakul Mimo- 
sops elengi, and devdari Cedrela Toona. In the leaf-shedding 
forests are all the usual trees. They aro of fair size but not to be 
compared to the trees in the Basava ad as group. Much sandalwood 
is found all over this group and bamboos are common but neither 
so abundant nor so good as in the Basayankopp forests. ‘The la 
bamboo seeded in 1372-73 and some of the new crop is fit for use, 
Timber was taken from the Médankeri, Malalgaum, Doddanhalli, 
and Mavinkopp forests in 1864 and sold at the Ekkambi store. 
None has since been felled except for local wants. 





‘ The villages are Basvankopp, Tattihalli, Ganadhalli, ge Ce Chalgeri, Chippgeri 
Amatgir, Umachgeri, Vinipur, Kanchik 
Bijsnkopp, Tenkal, Umachgi, ‘Togachal’ cot bie nee Helabe shinai 


The chief other trees 
beldi and pata ee oe ad — jamba, hedde, goddahunshi, 


Th Samp 
® Villages are nos opp, Hoatot, res 4 p, Anagodkopp, Ullal, oe 


Vadgori, Surgar, Jdnmandi, opp, Hudelkopp, Bisalkes 

algaam, Ekkambi, Hebbalti, Marickopp. Sannateri, Hacc Bilur ha Par, 

Islur, Hulidevansarn, Gandhalli, Narebail, Ganageri, Gongatte, ‘Doddanhalti, Gonur, 

Halgadde, Madankeri, Stem Nurkalkopp Husari, fandganhalli, Bhikkanhalli, 

: ®, Bachgavri, Basalikopp, Bilgerikopp, Kabbi, Halsinkopp, Suggaum, Kalgundi- 

"Pp: V addinkopp, Unachvalli, Bidar i and Navanageri. 4 
o chief evergreen trees are given at p40 * See abore p. 40, 
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The Hallikopp-Kadgod group lies to the south of Mundgod, be- Chapter I. — 


tween the Sampekopp-Navanageri group and the east of the district per 
and passing south to the Banvési-Sirsi road. It includes the forest pec _ 
lands of thirty-three villages’ with an area of 16,893 acres and a Foresta, 
population of about 5850 of the same classes as inthe last groupexcept 
that Lingdyats are more numerous. This group has many evergre 
forests, some of them large, notably those of - ka kanhal, Kandraji, 
Margundi, Kalkardi, Bengali, Madarhalli, Hadhgi, Kanakapur, and 
Gudnapur. The trees are the same as fa thes tanigekiien forests 
quite equal to them in size, and with great numbers of baini or 
sago-palm. The wild Maisur elephants im their visits to Kanara 
couoraly passed through the evergreen forests of Hadligi and 
Margundi. The leaf-shedding forests of this group are fair and 
contain much excellent timber. There 1s no teak, but sandal- _ 
wood is everywhere plentiful. Bamboos occur, but are not nearly 
BO ‘or so abundant as in the other groups. The large bamboo : 

ded in 1872-73. In 1864 some logs were brought from the Pharsi 
forests to the Banvasi store. Except Gis thar ses’ hean 5 
cutting in this group. 

The Kerkopp-Mogavalli group, to the south of the Sirsi-Banvasi 
road, includes the forest lands of twenty villages* with an area of 
10,689 acres and a population of 4760, mostly ree but also 
many of the classes before named. There is no teak and the leaf- 
shedding forests are thin except those of Kali, Kop, and Kogodu, 
where are excellent matti, kindal, and Aoni. There is much 
sandalwood but little bamboo. The large bamboo seeded in 1872-73. 
There have been no recent cuttings. Many years ago some fine 
timber, mostly Aoni Pterocarpus Marsupinm, was taken to build 
poe houses in Sirsi. Every year as it matures, the sandalwood is 

thered. The cost of preparing and carrying it to BSirsi is about 
4s, (Re. 7) the khandi of 560 pounds, and the sale price varies from 
£12 to £18 10s, (Rs.120-Rs. 135). There are a few evergreen uz 
- forests of no great size. Those of Bhasi and Narur are the best. | 

The condition of the western forests between the YellApur-Sirai 
road and the Sahyddris is not nearly so good as that of the north and 
north-eastern forests. The western forests have suffered from wood- 
ash tillage, from grazing clearings, and from amg ay Wood-ash 


tillage and grazing clearings have been stopped and Soe . ‘ 
restricted to eight acres of forest or every acre of garden. Stall there : 


_ B a large unsatisfactory area, and in places even firewood has to be 
brought comparatively long distances. It 1s calculated that im this 
sub-division the area of garden land is not less than 5610 acres, 
requiring about 44,880 acres of forest and three-fourths of this area is 





1 The villagesare Hallikopp, Kotikopp, Danaganhalli, Umude, Badanagod, Kalangi, 
ci ddi, Vaddal, Hoskopp, Bankanal, Malanjji, Kandraji, 
fantvalli, Kirvatti, Pharsi, Hebbatti, Kyddikopp, Andagi, Chandgeri, Margundi, 
Gadigeri, — Lge” ose ime Hirukopp, Hadligi, Kanakspur, Madarhalh, 
nktapur, Gudnapur, an sd, | yeh 
® The villages at Kerkopp, Somanhalli, Uplikopp, Umblekopp,Gulikatti, Ralh, Kop, 
Kogodu, Sabasravalli, Mundigehalli, Kantraj, Ajarne, Banavin, Tigani, Linganmatti, 
Bhisi, Narar, Kalkop, Chikkadugli, and Mogavalli, * 
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in and near the Sahyddris. The best of the west Sirsi forests is the 
Kadbdl-Hulekal group in the north-west. It includes the forest. 
lands of eleven villages’ with an area of about seventy-five square — 
miles and a population of about 1070, mostly Haviks, Marathas, — 
Karivakkals, and a few Musalméns. The forest is alternately leaf- 
shedding and evergreen, and most of both is good. In the leaf. 
modding forests there is some good teak near the Muski pass and 


tiriver and a fine growth of matti, kindal, hont, nandi, 
and other fine varieties. The evergreen forests have also ry goo 
trees especially near the Sahyddris and the Bedti. This block is 
not everywhere open to carts. Most of it is raigh and scarred by 
streams and ravines. But the timber can always | dragged to the 
Bedti and floated to the coast. 


The Manjguni-Devimane group stretches, with an average breadth 
of about two miles, for twenty-seven miles along the Sahyddris 





from near Muski in the north-west close to the Nilk ind pass in the — ! 


south-west. It includes the forest lands of eight villages? with an 
area of about fifty-two square miles, and a population of about 1840, 
mostly Haviks, Mardthis, and Karivakkals. Almostthe whole group 


is evergreen forest crowded with fine and lofty trees including the 
Calophyllum elatum or sa Sa Most of the bamboos slong the . 
all kind. | | 


Sahyddris belong to the s 


But in many 


the Is 
bamboo is common; it seeded in 1866-67. The Kalod -Shivgavi 


group in the south-west of the sub-division, between the Sahyédris 
and the Yellépur-Sirsi road, includes the forest lands of eighteen 

il] with Ad pees area of 185 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 6531, chiefly Haviks, ains, Lingdyats, Mardthés, Karivak- 


kals, Haslars, and Musalmdns, with a fow Shenvis, Sérasvats, and 


Sonrs, The country abounds in splendid spice gardens and most 
of the forests are stripped for leaf manure or used QS prazin) 

grounds. Here and there are some fine evergreen groves whoso 
sacredness has saved them from the axe, But except in these 
groves and some patches of leaf-shedding forest there is little but 
firewood. The hirda is found everywhere but does not grow to a 
largesize. Sandalwood also occurs; bamboos are found only along 
streams and in cool woody spots. The minor products found in the 
Sirsi forests are myrobalans, soapnuts, honey, wild pepper, cinnamon, 


wild nutmegs, and canes, Myrobalans and soapnuts are gathered — 


by ee foro department, canes are free, and the other products are 
The greatest recorded export of bamboos before the 1876 fam; 
was 301,433. Since the famine the export has fallen rad festies 
of about 160,000. Fires are common in the east except in the 
myrobalan tracts where they are well kept down, : is 





* Tho villages are Kadbal, Shi halli, Handi ne we Lees 3 
Manadur, Devatimane, Menshigadde and Huleka! be Modur, Nilkani, Naigar, Silkani, 


The vi 1 Manj i i i. Weary : : i ’ 
ar wei Cees are Manjguni, Khursi, Badgi, Teppuir; Hebbre. Bennagdvi, Hosnr, and 
*" The villa 


are Kalgir, Torandsi, Hedigemane Bettalli-Bhagi, K , Ee 
gulde, Vala i i, Aged), Hanmanti, Shival i. at : z -Bhagi, engeri, Voni- 
Surpkhand, Mattigdr, Tarchalli aga val omanhalli, Hasangi, Bandal, Manjguni, 
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The Siddépur forests, none of which have been surveyed or demar- 
| cated, are bounded on the north by Sirsi; on the west by Honjvar; 
and on the south and east by Maisur. They have an estimated area 
of 280 square miles and a population of about 31,000, chiefly Havik 
and Shenvi Brahmans, Lingfiyats, Jains, Marithés, Halepaiks, 
Karivakkals, Buruds, aslars, Gramvakkals, and a few 
Musalmains and Christians. Nearly one-half of the forests has 
been destroyed by wood-ash and grazing clearings or stripped 
_ for leaf manure. Clearing for wood-ash tillage and for grazing 
| has been stopped ard leaf-lopping restricted. Still as every acra 

of spice garden requires eight acres of leaf-strippings and as there 
are 5146 acres of garden, over 40,000 acres or about one-fourth 
of the whole forest area is bopper for manore. The lopping and 
| stripping for leaf-manure greatly injures and in time kills the trees, 
In many parts areas that were formerly lopping ground are now bare 
and much of what is now in use shows signs of being likely soon to 
become bare. The best forests are slong the Sahyddris, those further 
inland,except some patches of preserved evergreen, being used almost 
entirely for leaf-stripping and ingsisiet at For convenience 
_ of description the Siddapur forests may be divided into four groups, 

_Balur-Nilkund to the north of the Muthalli river in the extreme 
north with sixteen villages’ and an area of about seventy-four square 
miles ; Muthalli-Bilgi south of the Muthalli river‘and north of the 
Siddipur Bilgi and Gundbala road in the centre with twenty 
villages’ and seventy-five square miles; Aigod-Musvalli to the east of 
the Sirsi, Siddipur and Gersappa pass road with twenty-five villages® 
and sixty square miles; and the Kodkani-Dodmane group in the 
south-west between the Bilgi-Gundbala road and the Shirdviti river 
with seventeen villages* and seventy-one square miles. 

‘Separate population returns for each group are not available, It 
is denser in the north and east, and Lingayats are specially numerous 
in the east and Havik Brihmans near the Sahyddris. The Sahyddri 
forests in the south-west are the best. They are mostly all ever- 

rreen with splendid trees of great size and height. Kast of tho 
Bahyédris the forests are chiefly leaf-shedding and have been greatly 
stripped and pollarded for leaf manure. The best part of the 
Sahyadri forest 1s in the Kodkani-Dodmane group in the south-west 
where a belt about four miles broad runs from the Gersappa falls 
to Malemane near the boundary of Hondvar, and thence about 
twelve miles north along the slopes to Dodmaneand the Lushington 





1 The villages ore Balur, Kibbli, Bannige, Vunchalli, Shivalimane, Hutgar, 
Hingar, Vombalmane, Halibail, Shirguni, ry amg Hulande, Herur, Raraiet 
Vaj od, and Nilkund. 


Villages are Muthalli, Hoamanji, Hosur, Kastur, Kunaji, Nidged, Sampgod, 

| Kattekai, Huvinmane, Kelgininans, Golgod, Bidtakan, Balgulli, Kodgebail, Mattge, 
| Mogegar, Kadvadi, Godlabiln, Harigar, and Bilgi. | 

. 2 "The ‘villages are Aigod, Hasvante, Akunji, Arandur, Kalur, H op, Mal- 

valli, Dubbikop, Amblikai, Killar, Halgeri, fal d, Hosur, Holekop, Padvanbail, 

aarepin Mugandur, Sairlgi, Siddipur, Kolagi, Kangod, Kavachur, Nejur, ! 


‘The villages are Kodkani, Kudgund, Mattige, Tyashri, K Ett 
soe, en Pees, Se, es, os Bee 
Kalkai, and Dodmane. 
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falls near Hostot, giving a well wooded area of about forty-eigh 
square miles. All through the Gersappa pe the road lies ina 
idiot forest of evergreen trees of great height and bulk. The 

nest are the » Nake ned or surhonne mara Calophyllum elatum ; bobt 


mara Calophyllam Wightianum ; the wood-oil tree or challanit mara 


ipte pus Indicus; the wild nutmeg tree or jajikai mara 
Moriotica taurifolia ; bakul mara Mimusops Elengi; the wild jack 
or angeli Artocarpus hirsuta; cinnamon or dalchini Cinnamomuom 


Tamala; balage mara Vitexaltissima; black dammer tree orral-dhupa 


mara Cansrium strictum ; doddele kegeha olin alala; the wik 

ac m faint Caryota urens, and all or most of the other evergreen 
se which are common to this class of forestin Kanara. The 
gamboge tree or arsinagurgi mara Garcinia Morella is very common, 


it also is in most of the | . forests of the Siddapor 
sub-division. In the south-west bloe k back from or east of the 
Sahyddris there is about twenty-three square miles of leaf-shedding 






forest of matti Terminalia tomentosa; hindal T. paniculata ; nana 
Lagerstroemia microcarpa; and karma! Dillenia pentagyna, bok 
| betel 


mostly stripped and pollarded for leaf manure and broken by | 
dens. There is also a good deal of hirda Terminala Chebula 
and a little sandalwood. Curiously enough, there is a little teal 


three miles down from the Gersappa falls on the northern slope 


looking into the Shirdvati river. 

The Aigod-Musvalh group in the south-east has also some ever- 
green forest in the extreme south, and from the extreme south 
stretches north along the eastern boundary little beyond Aigod, 
a distance of about fifteen miles by three and a half broad, that ig 
an area of about fifty-twosquare miles. This forest is leaf-shedding, 
mixed with patches of evergreen, which are greatly stripped ana 
pollarded for leaf manure. The evergreen trees are mostly of the 
same varieties as those already mentioned, only not so large, the 
leaf-shedding forests include an inferior growth of maifti Terminalia 
tomentosa, kindal T. paniculata, and nana Lagerstroemia microcarpa 
with a good deal of Airda Terminalia Chebula, sandalwood, and 
moha Bassia latifolia. cae 

The central Muthalli-Bilgi group with its twenty villages and area 
of seventy-five square miles has also some heavy evergreen forests 
on its extreme western end, and again about Muthalli and along the 
river which takes its name from that village where the trees are 
large and fine like those before described as belonging to the south- 
west group. This group, ona rongh estimate, contains some twenty 
miles of evergreen forest, the rest is leaf-shedding with the same 
trees such as matti, kindal, nana, karmal, moha and sandalwood 
Pterocarpus Marsupium, jdmba Xylia dolabriformis, and much 
khirda Terminalia Chebula. The leaf-shedding forests of this pear 
have been parapet by strip ing and pollarding for leaf 
manure and by being everywhere broken by betel gardens. Lastl 
there is Balur-Nilkund group in the extrema north tothe north of 
the Muthalli river with sixteen villages and seventy-four square 
miles, The leaf-shedding forests of this group are by far the best 


eh 





in this p 
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and most extensive of the sub-division, and there is a great deal of 
excellent leaf-shedding timber sgn pclae honne Pterocarpus 
Marsupium which is a first class wood and held next in esteem to 
teak. The Airda tree Terminalia Chebula is also specially common 
is group and so is the moha Bassia latifolia, which, as in 
Khandesh, may hereafter prove of value as a spirit-yielding tree. The 
leaf-shedding area of this group cannot be less than about sixty- 
five square miles, Fine evergeen forest is also found near Nilknnd 
and scattered over the whole area, and as in other Sidddpur leaf- 
shedding forests there is much lopping of trees for manure, and 
betelnut gardens are everywhere common. Woodash tillage, which 
was once general along the Sahyddris, has for some years been 
greatly restricted. As in other sub-divisions a fee of 3d, (2 as.) istaken 
yearly on every head of cattle grazed in the forests. The Siddépur 
 seaet ests have never been worked for profit. Trees required for 





public works and local use are alone cut. The only exception is 


| nearly all the forests. It has 





| sandalwood which, as it ripens, is gathered by the forest department 


and sent twenty-four miles to Sirsi. The felling and carrying 
charges come to about £4 (Rs. 40) the ton and the sale realizes £45 
to £54 (Ra, 480 - Rs. 540). 

The large bamboo seeded in 1866-67 and the new crop is ready 
foruse, The small bamboo shibu or sheme is used for floors and roofs. 
The minor products are myrobalans, ay Pace honey, cinnamon, 
wild na woa wild pepper, and canes. Myrobalans and soapnuts 
are gath by the forest department ; the other products, except 
canes which are free, are farmed. 

The Hondvar and Bhatkal forests, most of which are unsurveyed, 
are bounded on the north by Kumta; on the east by Maisur and 
Siddipur; on the south by South Kanara ; and on the west by the 


| Arabian Sea. The forests and waste lands of their 136 village 
are estimated to cover an approximate area of 300 square miles. 


Wood-ash tillage was once “Seesies andin Bhatkal has destroyed 
or some years been greatly restricted," 

Hondvar has forests of both the leading varieties, leaf-shedding 
forests to the south of the Shirivati and evergreen forests to the 
north. They may be arranged under four groups, Hinnur-Gersappa 
in the south-east with nine villages and an area of ninety-nine 
square miles; Hegar-Manki in the south-west with eight villages 
and thirty square miles; Jénkadkal-Mahime in the north-east of the 
Shiravati with sixteen villages and sixty square miles, and Sdlkod- 
Mallépur in thenorth-west with ten villages and twenty square miles, 
The Hinnur-Gersappa group in the south-east is the best of the 


- Jeaf-shedding forests. It includes the forest lands of nine villages" 


with an approximate area of ninety-nine square miles and a population 
of about 1170, mostly Sdrasvat and Havik Brahmans, Mardthés, 


| Karivakkals, Halepaiks, Gramvakkals, Sherugars, Musalmans, and 
Christians. | ; 





1 In 1890-81 in Hondvar 122 and in Bhatkal 143 acres were granted. ’ ; . 
2 "The villages are Hinnur, Kodini, Shirkur, Khandodi, Hadgeri, Begodi, Aneguandi, * 
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They contain fair teak, chiefly at Hinnur and Koddni; also matti, 
vindal, honi, jdmba, nandi, hedde, sigdi, holedasal, and kumbia, many 
of them five or six feet in girth. re are a few small evergreen 
forests and a good deal of the talipat palm Corypha umbrs vulifera. 

The Hegar-Manki group in the south-west is an inferior leaf- 
shedding heck It includes the forest lands of eight villages? 
with an approximate area of thirty square miles and a population of 
about 6700 of the same castes asin the Hinnur-Gersappa group. The 
trees are also the same but thinner and not nearly so well grown. 
There is a eee deal of khair Acacia Catechu, and teak occurs at 
Heggir. The Jankadkal-Mahime group in the north-east from the 
Shirdvati to the Sahyédris, includes the lands of sixteen villages,? with 
an area ofabont sixty square miles. It isa very fine evergreen forest 
with all the varieties found on the bad hills including the 
poonspar and the falipat palm. There was formerly much wooded 
tillage near the village of Mahime. 

The Salkod-Mallépur group in the north-west is of mixed leaf- 
shedding and evergreen forest. It includes the lands of ten villages 
with an area of about twenty square miles.’ The evergreen forests 
of Salkod are good, and the other nine villages in the north-weat 
have teak mixed with fine Aoni, matti, kindal, hirda, nandi, jamba, 
and much ¢alipat palm. Khair prevails everywhere, except in the 
evergreen forests. The only parts of the Hondyar forests which 
have been worked for sale are about Jankadkal. The large bamboo 
seeded in 1863-64 and the fresh crop is now fit for use. The 
Bhatkal forests have an area of about ninety square miles and a 

~opulation of about 31,000 of the same classes asin Hondvar. The 
Se have nearly all been destroyed by wood-ash tillage. The 
best, chiefly of lenf-shedding trees, are about Kop and Gundalkatta 
fifteen miles north-east of Bhatkal. There is much Ehair everywhere 
and at Bailur, twelve miles north of Bhatkal on the coast, there are 
about 800 sandal trees. There are a few bamboos chiefly near Hadil, 
minor products of the Honsivar and Bhatkal forests are catechu or 
kat, cinnamon or ddlchini, wild nutmeg or jajikai, wild pepper, 
honey, the vegetable-ivory or ldjerbetta, the seeds of the Corypha 
umbreculifera, and a few myrobalans and soupnuts. All, except 
the myrobalans and soapnuts, are farmed. | 

The chief liquor-yielding tree is the cocon-pa 
nucifera. It is common along the coast aiid in grown toa limited 
extent above the Sahysdris, but for its nuts not for its juice. In 
Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Hondvar there are luxuriant cocoa- 
palm gardens. Near the coast in favourable soil and inland in 
valleys and well watered®lands, the trees begin to bear in six or 
seven years, but on high lands and in hard and dry soil they do not 
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ane Villages are Hoggir, Kota, Sasikodla, Adikeknli, Chittar, Talgod, Gunavanti, 





A poet ir Mel; -Mudk lL, Harv i, | 
"Tho vilages are Salted Heaney aking ee 
Vandir, Nilkod, Kalche, and Eadie” Chenddvar, Kekkar, Kadtoka, Hodkesirur, 





begin to bear until they are ten or eleven years old. Palms go on 
bearing nuts and yielding juice till they are fifty or wef years old. 


Brahmans in many cases own cocoa-palm gan They do not 
themselves tap or make liquor, but they have no scruple in letting 
their trees to licensed drawers and liquor farmers. Other palm 
owners are Hélepaiks in the coast tracts of Kumta and Hondvar, 
and Bhand4ris in Ankola and Karwar. They have no objection to 
their trees being tapped and themselves freely engage in tapping 
and liquor-making. Cocoa-palms have never been separately assess- 
edin Kanara. The garden rates which are levied on the land were 
| considered assessment enough. Similarly the tapping was a matter 
of private arrangement between the owners of trees and the farmers 
of quor-shope: From the Ist of Angust 1850 to check smuggling, 
a special license to tap trees was required and an uniform rate of 2s, 
(Re.1) was levied on oer tree tapped. The holders of licenses 
were allowed to sell juice by retail at the foot of the tree, but the 
right to distil was vested exclusively in shopkeepers licensed to sell 
country liquor, In 1881-82 the tapping fee was raised to 12s, 
(Rs. 6) a tree; in 1882-83 it was reduced to 6s. (Rs. 3); im 1883-84 
this reduced fee has been kept with the restriction that instead of 
allowing each shop to have its own distillery, only two distilleries 
are allowed for each of the coast and one for each of the upland 
sub-divisions. 
The approximate area of land under* cocoa-palms is given at 
13,700 acres which at a rough acre average of 100 trees gives an 
cp: Sesame total of 1,370,000 trees. The number of trees licensed 
to be tapped in 1880-81 was 11,713. The new system moet with 
some opposition, but it has been overcome. Juice-yielding palms 
fetch from 2s. to Gs, (Re. 1-Rs.3)a year, the yield of juice varying 
from twenty-five to forty gallons (6-10 mans). Liquor-shop holders 
are licensed to make liquor and no separate licenses are issued for 
liquor-making. Fermented palm-juice or tad costs 1d. to 14d. (3-1 
anna) the quart of sixty folds, The two kinds of palm — irit most 
in use are the chali a weak and the fenia strong spirit. The hght 
or chali. costs 44d. to 6d. (3-4 as.), and the stong or fent 9d. or Ls. 
6d. (6-12 as.) a quart. The cost of making twelve quart. bottles of 
the light spirit is 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1}) and of the strong spirit or jfeni is 
5s. (Rs.24). Thestills, of which each farmer has generally one or 
two, must be worked close to the shops. | 

Palms grown solely for their nuts are calculated to yield on ee 
coast garden land a net yearly profit of about £0 (Rs. 50) a hundred 
or ls. (8 as.) a tree." 





return from 100 cocon-palma is £12 10s. (Fs. 125) 
(Bs.2}) the hundred ; 16s, (Re. 8) for 800 palm 





7 o and £1 (Re. 10) for the husk and shells of 
maed ag eens ects tytn a Ps are Ge. Torbay 8 — 

yearly average cost for 10) cocoa-p Ima ia £2 7) for watering for tom 

ec fifty trees aday on shabarhe days at 10s, (Ra.5) a month; 4e. (Ha. 2 


well which costa about £10 (Ba. 100) and laste for about fey 


towards bull a7 

years; 10s, (Ra.5) for fencing; £1 Os. Gd. (Ra, 123) Government assessment 

including local fund cess ; £1 Gs, (Rs, 124) for manuring 100 trees at 3h (2a4,) 0 tree ; 
-) for cleaning 100 trees at gd. (~ anna) a tree : Sa. 4d. (Ra, 4-2-8) 

for gathering cocoanuts four times in the year at jd. (} anna) a tree 7 and 
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This grows above the Sahyddris in the evergreen 


called hans in Siddapur, Birsi, Yell4pur, and Supa. A few are also 


found in the evergreen forests called arnos or kang in the coast sub- 
divisions of Ankola and Honsvar. The trees, which are Government 
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Besides from the cocoa-palm liquor is made from the baini, Caryota 


property, are estimated at 48,900. Under the system introduced im — 
August 1830 the right to tap these wild palms was sold at 1s. (8.as.) 


a tree. In 1881-82 the tree tax was raised to 4s. (Rs. 2) and in 
1852-53 it was reduced to 3s. (Rs.14). During the ye 1881-82, 
13,300 trees were licensed. Very little liquor is distilled from the 
juice of the wild palm as it is both inferior and expensive. ~ 

Above the Sahyddris, where palm juice is not distilled, spirits are 
made from sugarcane juice flavoured with the bark of the ee 
tree which ta benoit rom Dhadrwiir. 

The following list gives in alphabetical order the more important 
trees and shrubs of the Kanara forests with their botanical, KAnarese, 
and Marithi names, and their chief uses': 





I, Acacta anapica, jdli K., babul M., is the well-known bé&bul : 


tree. The wood is close-grained, dark-brown, hard, and tough. A 
cubic foot when seasoned weighs so pase pounds. Itis good for 
carts, ee and oil mills, and field tools, but is too crooked to 
make useful building timber. It yields much clear gum, and its bark 


is greatly used in dyeing and tanning. The pods and leaves form _ 
geod toad . vis is 


er for sheep and cattle. 
2. Acacta Carzcau, kKhairda K., khair M., does not grow to s 
large size. The wood is very hard and strong, and is supposed to be 
as Gaevle va teak, A seasoned cubic foot weighs close on eighty 
unds, ath catechu or Terra japonica is the thickened juice cf 
3. Acacia concina, shige K,, the soupnut tree. Its po: are used 
as soap and sell at £1 4s. to £2 (Rs. 12-Rs. 20) the khandi of 560 
pounds. Every other year comes a bumper with an outturn 


of abont 1000 khandis, valued at £1200 (Rs.12,000), ‘The ont ak. 


gathering and bringing to market is about 1% (Rs. 6) a khandi, 
4. <Acacta Farnesiana, jali K., iri bébul M. Th od is hard. 
and tough, and from the trank gum oozes in considerable cuamiain 


5. ACACIA LaTroxum, donn mullina jali K., dev babul M.. doas not 
grow to any size, but is useful for tent pegs and for fences, see: mee “i 


6. Acacia tevoornuaa, bile jali K., hivdr M. The wood is hard 
strong and much used. When seasoned s enkie foot wai rege 
fifty-five pounds, The bark is used in distilling, and yields a 
tough strong fibre which is used for fishing neta and cordage. | 

7. Acactsa sunpra, kempu khairadk heme EK 12) thas an 
much like the Acacia cubed, The weed fs sa Sa and fa 
and when seasoned weighs about eighty seas to the cubic foot. 
making a total cost of £ (Ra. 80. Acapr a) of £50 (Ra. 800) inv 
i Sal orator he eane = me lol 
Conmevstor, is given in wee Prepared by Mr. W. A. Talbot, Assistant 
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8, Acrreas Sarota, kumpole K., isa large cultivated tree with dull 
red wood, short but straight in the grain, and very dense. It is apt 
to split if not well seasoned. The fruitis pickled and eaten with 

9, ApeNANTHERA PAVONINA, manjuti K., and M., is alarge tree, 
whose wood, though tough and said to be good, is not in general use | 

in Kanara. A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-six pounds. It yields 
a red dye which is used by Brahmans to mark their foreheads, and 
| jewellers use the scarlet sveds as weights. 

10. Apa conprrona, yettagal K., hedu M., an immense and 
very common tree, yields a yellow close grained wood which, 
though liable to crack if not properly seasoned, is very valuable 
for building and for furniture. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about 

forty-two pounds, 

11, Acie Marwe.os, belpatri K. and M., the bael tree, is sacred 
to Shiva and 1s never cut. e wood is poor thongh close-grained. 
A seasoned cnbie foot weighs about forty-three pounda. 
is used m diarrhasa and dysentery. 

12. ArLanrHus matazarrca, guggula dhupada K. and M., is a 

large tree whose resin is burnt as incense in Hinda temples. The 
wood is useless. 

18. Avaxorcw Lawarer, anseroli K., ankul M., is a small tree or 
climber with yellow-brown hard and tough wood which weighs forty- 

nine pounds to the cubic foot. The fruit is eaten, though astringent 

and acid, and the root is a native medicine. } 

14. Axeverres Motvccana, iy aot walnut, akrod K., is an 
ornamental tree with poor timber. ‘The kernel yields a fine clear oil. 

1b. Anprzzta amana, bilkambi K., lali M., has short thick tronk 

with many heavy branches. The tree is common and yields dark- 
brown, close-grained, and very strong and durable timber, one of the 
most favourite woods in Kanara. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 
about seventy pounds. 

16. Avsrzzra Lesnex, godda hunshe K., siras M., is common and 
‘in genoral use. A seasoned cubic foot varies in weight from 
thirty-eight to fifty-three pounds. A dark gum oozes from wounds 
in the bark. | 

17. Asr21a procera, belldti K., isa large tree, which yields 
excellent timber and is in great request. 

- 18. Atsizaa strecnata, bagana K., is avery pretty tree whose 
wood is believed to be good. 

19. Auseoparmye semicarrrronta, nelthire K., phudgus M., isa 
large and handsome tree whose excellent wood has the special value 
of resisting the attacks of white-ants, A seasoned cubic foot weighs 
fifty-two pounds, 3 

20. Axsronta scnotanis, keddle K., sdtvin M., is a large up- 
etenating tree whose soft wood is useless except for making boxes. A. 
‘seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty pounds. 

21. Amoora Lawn, madarasada K., boramb M., isa moderate- 
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29. ANOGEISSUS LATIPOLIA, * dlindal K,, dhaura are is moderate- 
sized on the outskirts of forests, but very oe ps vourable spots 
among other lofty trees. The wood is a t outner peated 
mottled and veined ; hard, close-grar and very tough and elastic. 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs six! ty pounds, The people hold it in 
great esteem, usingit for all fola-tools and for certain parts of their 
carts. From the bark oozes a fine gum like the Acacia arabica gam. 

23. ANTIARIS INNOXIA, ajjanapatte K., kharvat M., is a tree of 

t size, but with soft worthless wood. The bark yields i 
bre suited for cordage, matting, and sacking. In making sacks a ss 
branch or trunk is cut to the required length, soaked in water, — 
and beat till the fibre separates from the wood. It is then turned 
inside out, and the wood sawn off except a small piece at the bottome 
The fruit is intensely bitter. | 

24. ANAcakpIUM occmEnTALE, godambe K., kaju M., is the well ; 
known Cashew tree. The wood is of no value except for chi coal. é 
The pericarp of the nut yields a bitter oil which is used as a caus 
A clear gum not inferior to gum arabic oozes from the trunk and is 
used asvarnish. The roasted kernels are a well-known dessert dish. 
They also yield an oil. The enlarged crimson pedicel is also eaten 
and has a pleasant bitter flavour. 


95. Aporosa Liypieran, salle K., is estate aes. very straight 

tree, much used for rafters. ) 
26. Areca Catecuu, adike K., began M., the betelnut palm, 
rises in a straight slender soe to eighty feet high. It makes — 
excellent rafters and shed-pos e nut, which is chewed and used 4 
in many religious pascal reat one of the chief articles of ade * 
pol! ' 














in Kanara. 


97. ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA, hebbalasina not nee Bhaaa, phanas cigar isa 
very large and handsome evergreen 
occasionally rises straight and bradiger for 150 eae It ane 
the anjili wood of commerce and is equally valuable for ship an 
honse building. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty pound 
The fruit is eaten. ; 
28. ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA, Aalasina K., , phanas M., the watt 
known Jack, is both cultivated and found wild i in the evergreen . 
Sahyddri forests. The trunk grows to a great girth, The wood 
is yellow when cut but gradually darkens. Tt k becomes beautifully 
mottled with time and takes ns Ht a polish as gs ny. A sea. 
soned cubic foot weighs forty-two pounds. It is for building 
and for furniture. The fruit weighs up to sixty Sete and is much 
used by the people. The roasted seeds are not unlike chestnuts, and — 
in bad seasons are often the only food of the poorest hill people. 


29. ARTOCARPUS LAKOOCHA, tonte K,, votamba M., has soft and : 
poor wood and a fruit which is eaten in curries, 


ol), ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA, Adin limbe K., makad limba M., isa | 
small tree found in the evergreen forests. Its wood is yn 
grained and heavy, but is not generally used. ¥ 3 

dl. Bawnvsa, biduru gala, medar gala, kiribiduru shea a 
biduru gala, vonte biduru gala, galagiw kadai K., is one aa most. 
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ii, 
useful of forest products. The large or biduwru gala bamboo is used 
in building, for masts of native vessels, spars, yards, and boat- 
decking, tent-poles, scaffolding, floors, bridges, ladders, water-pipes, 
for floating timber, hollow cases, water buckets, and many other pur- 
| poses. The middle-sized or medar gala bamboois facia bovtie busines, 
floors, masts and spars for small boats, boat-decking, and scaffolding. 
| Tt is algo split to make walls for houses, matting, and baskets. The 
kiri-biduru gala bamboo is used for battens, roofing, Hooring, 
decking, spear-handles, and walking-sticks. They are also split and 
—osed for various other pu . The sheme biduru gala iboo 
is solid and used for roofs, battens, floors, and spear handles. The 
wonte biduru gala bamboo is used for flutes, matting, and baskets, 
and the galagiu kuddi bamboo for pens. The large bamboo takes 
ten to fifteen years to reach its full size. When full grown the 
shoots rise from the root seventy to ninety feet in one season. 
Beddome is of opinion that the large bamboo seeds and dics after 
thirty-two years, but according to the people of Kanara it does not 
seed until it reaches the age of fifty or even sixty years. Other 
bamboos seed at periods varying from seven to thirty years, the medar 
gala living next longest to the biduru gala. The seed or grain of 
the large bamboo or /iduru gala is gathered and eaten and in the 
scarcity of 1865-66 thousands of people flocked from Dharwar, 
Belgaum and Linsgur in Maisur to gather and carry it to their 
homes. In both these years thousands of lives were saved by the 
timely seeding of the large bamboo. The seed is more like wheat 
than rice and is very heating. The bamboos of certain tracts, some- 
| times several square miles wide, seed at the same time. In Kadnara 
the last general seeding began in 1864 and ended in 1875, The root 
of the a aah ceases to send up shoots one season before it 
flowers. ‘The middle-sized bamboo or meder gala also seeds at the 
same time over large tracts. Its seed is also gathered and eaten. 
32. Barrroronra acutanouta, hole kaura K., mankwmba M., is 
/moderate-sized tree, common along streams and in moist places. 
The wood is reddish, and though tough and strong is not in general 
mee. <A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-six pounds. The bark 1s 
used to stupefy fish. 
33. Bassta Lativowia, ippe K., moha M., grows to a good size. 
In other parts of India the wood is said to be strong and durable, 
but in Kanara it is not used. A cubic foot of seasoned wood 
Weighs sixty-one pounds. The flowers are eaten and used in making 
Bspirit. A gum oozes from wounds in the bark. 
34. Bassia wonGiroiia, huli tppe K., moha M., grows to a good 
ize, The wood is not used, but the seeds yield an oil that would 
nake candles and soap. 
35. Bava Lawn, basavanpad K.,is a large shade-tree with 
ft useless wood. 
$6. Bavurnia rurrvrea, sheadla K., kanchan M., is a small tree 
vith strong wood, but seldom large enough for building. 
87. Bavcurra racemosa, bonne KL, dpta M., 1s a moderate-sized 
s@ with strong close-grained wood. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 
fty-six pounds. | 
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88. Bavuryra varnteoata, mandar K. and M., is an ornamental 





The bark is used in tanning and dyeing. 

$9. Brxa oRELLANA, arnatiu K., is common in g 
yields a good orange dye. 

40. Bowsax matanagicum, burla K., sayar M., has an immense 
stem, straight, round, and of great len, The wood is soft and 
useless, A dark gum oozes from the wounds in the bark and the 
fruit is gathered for its cotton. i 

41, Borassvs riapetirrormss, fale K., talat mad M., the Palmyra 
palm, is grown in gardens, Its hard and lasting outer wood is used 
in building and for water pipes. The leaves e excellent thatch, 
and the sap is either boiled into sugar or fermented and distilled. — 

42. Brreperia mowrawa, dsana K., kaunchi M., gives an 
excellent timber fit for building, sleepers, and furniture, standing 
exposure well, A seaso1 bie foot weighs sixty pounds, = 

43. Berenenia rervea, mullu fonne K., kinta kauchi M., 

rows toa large size. The wood is strong, tough, and stands water. 
t is used in building and for well frames. 

44. Bucnawanta tatrrouia, nurkal K., char M., is a moderate- 
sized tree. The heartwood is hard, but the rest of the wood is 

or. .A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty-six pounds, The fruit a 
is dark purple and is pleasant to the taste. An : ressed from 
45, Borea rroxposa, muttala K., phalas M., is very comma 
and strikingly handsome when covered with its scarlet blossoma, 
The flowers yield a yellow dye, and the juice is one of the kino 
gums. The lac insect is often found on its branches, The 
wood is coarse and poor. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty-three 
pounds. 
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46. CALOPHYLLUM ELATUM, sur-honne K., négani M., is oa magni- 


ficent evergreen tree often growsne 150 feet high, the stem straight, 


_of great girth, and from eighty to a hundred feet to the first branch, 
‘It yields the poonspars so much used for masts. The wood is 


reddish and coarse-grained but ornamental. A single tree has been 
known to fetch more than £100 (Rs. 1000). The seed yields an cil. _ 
47. CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM, vwma K., wndi M., is moderates = 
sized on the coast, but often very large in the forests. The wood is 
coarse but useful, and the seed yields an excellent much-nsed oil for 
which along the coast the tree is grown. —s 
48. CaLoruyitum Wiontiaxum, bobbi K., irat M., is a large 
tree found =e streams and in moist places. The wood is coarse 
strong and ornamental. The seed yields an oil scarcely inferior _ 
to the oil of the Calophyllum fnophyliaia, 7 an 
49. CALOSANTHES mnpica, fefu K. and M., is a small tree with 
poor wood. ‘The bark and fruit are used in tanning. — bi 
00. CANARIUM sTRICTUM, ril-dhupada K., rdl dhup M.. is § 
beautiful evergreen tree known to European s an tha bi a dann aoe 0 
Its resin or dammer is used in medicine. _ sei | 
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_ 51, Cmsaurrta seriarta, Maisur thorn, Ver. chillar, isa prickly | Chapter co +3 
oush with yellow flowers, forming impassable thickets sega Productions i 
places, often where the bamboos seeded in 1865-66. The young ae 
pod contains an essential oil. Foresite oi 
52. C. Nuea is a common climber along the sides of tidal 
53. OC. contarta, Ver, divi-divi, is a small thornless tree whose 
Sop yield a tanning material. It bas been introduced into Dharwar, 
| Belgaum, and Kiinara. The wood is not in general use, 
| 64. Canraiom piprwom, yellal K., arew! M., is a handsome 
evergreen tree with close-grained, hard, and heavy wood, yellowish 
with central masses of black. | 
: 55. Carraris eG torata K., kauntel M., has small wood 
mat close-grained and good for turning. It yields an oil which is 
used in medicine and for burning. 4 bg 
56, CARALLIA INTEGEREIMA, andermurgal K., panast M., has 
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reddish brown timber, rather brittle, but very ornamental. 

o7. Carrya arporga, kaval K,, kumbia M., is crooked and 
stunted on the outskirts of the forests but with other large trees 
grows to a considerable height and girth. The wood, iaoh eae 
and tough, is not generally used, except the heartwood for 
one A seasoned cubic foot weighs about fifty pounds. The 
bark yields a coarse strong cordage. The fruit is eaten by cattle. 

_ 68. Carvora vrens, baini K., berli M., the Indian sago-palm, 
is abundant in the evergreen Sahyddri forests. The wood is fibrous, 
hard, and in general use for field-tools. The trunk is used for water- 
courses. The pith yields a sago, the fermented or distilled juice an 

















intoxicating drink, and the leaves a fibre. 
| 59. Carrasa caranpas, Ver. coronda, isa bush whose fruit is much 
asteemed and is excellent in tarts. 

60. Oasssra avrrounata, falvad K. and M., is a bush or small 
tree very common in the lower hill slopes and plains. The bark is 
much used for tanning. - 
61. Cassta risrona, kakkai K., hiya M., is remarkably hand- 
some with its hanging bunches of primrose flowers. In the 
inland forests it grows to a considerable size, but it is dwarfed 
towards the plain country where the rainfall is scanty. The wood 
is extremely good, being ped ae hard and tough and | 
beautifully mottled. It takes a good polish and is well suited for P 
urniture. A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-four pounds. The — 
te that fills the pod is a strong purgative used both by Europeans 
nd natives. A gum oozes from wounds in the bark. 

62. Cassta FLoripa, streal M., is a handsome and excellent road- 
ide tree. The wood is dark but brittleand perishable. A seasoned 
ubic foot weighs fifty-eight pounds. 

63. CasvARINA EQUISETIFOLIA, sura K., was introduced into 





[India about the beginning of the present. century and is now well 
stablished. It thrives best on sandy tracts along the seashore. It — 
B 1215—9 pe 
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_and is not used. The bark is also inferior and is not the tme 








is of rapid growth and yields an- Lessee heavy and hard . dark- 


aia eri08: A plantation formed near Karwar a few years ago is 
succeeding well. 


ue Cepreta Toowa, tundu or derdari K., todu M., grows to 
bat open-end a fly —— a oe 
at_open-graine an fairy strong. no a 15 
worked, an t when cat. 
As cd tot weighs thicty It is much used 
Pay acarraaeaer pgareas lowish 2 Sm Wit tides tha rae 
65. Cuastrvs Montana, malka so es K., hanmacha jhad M., 
a small and very common tree. wood’ie feisty soa, Gee 
not much used. 
_ 66. Curcerassta TapcLaris, dul or devdari K., pabba M., is an — 
immense tree, one of the largest of the many lar cae 
evergreens. It is n found up to twelve feet in girth with 
clean, thick, and straight trunk fifty to eighty rae the first 
branch. It is the Chitts gong wood of commerce and from its fresh 
cedar-like smell is called lal or devdariin Kanara. The wood is dark 
coloured and close m the grain. It is used for every purpose and is 
much valued. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-two pounds. 


67. Catoroxyton Swierenia, mashvila K., halda M., is not 
sc eat arc chased thou h small, in parts of Belg 
and Kalidgi, where it is known under the name of maasl 
The wood 1s close-grained, hard, and durable ; excellent for or taming ' 
or any fancy work which does not require large-sized w \ 
need chiandl l the people. A seasoned cubic foot Bue about : 








fifty-eight poun 

68. a... Roxavrean, hale K., tursiphal M., is a good 
sized tree. The wood is ye pa in house bailar. but is not by 
any means in general use. e fruit is eaten. 

69. Crmamomuvm Tamana, dalchinne K. ,dalchini tiki M. A: 
common evergreen forest tree of moderate size. The wood is poor 


non of commerce. An aromatic oil ext 
ek Liliveh is'cmecb axe ceeiiehae baits nn 
70. Corpra Myxa, chella K., bhokwr M., is a middle-sized tree. 
The wood is inferior snd is not in pense! use. A seasoned pares 
5 Peach si pail Adi The bark is mada into ropes and 
8 fibre 1s used in cau ts. The froui 
re pickled. g 8 t is eaten as a vegetable 
71. Corvrna UMBRACULIFERA, fale K., tali M., is kn 
Talipat ore It grows sixty to seventy feet high, Tho keke 
ae b ’ bast edible we the leaves are made into umbrellas, — 
and the 4 198 Of vegetable ivory, are artic] trade ‘| 
eas the Arabs 2: sgeesd the eait and ier hase at ee > 
from £2 to £2 10s, (Rs. 20-Rs, 20) the khandi of 616 pounds, 


72. seek DISCOLOR is a beautifnl climber, common in the rains 


m Kanara. Ires a moist 
= scar Se rege aati ast climate. The leaves are differently 





and reaches great perfectio 
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73. Crrevs mepica, Ver. limbu, the common bitter lime, is: tiuch 
grown in the Sahyddri villages. 


74. Crrevs pecumana, the pomelo, is grown throughout Kanara 
a O. 


75. Crreve Aveawriom, Ver. god ndring, the sweet orange, is 


| grown throughout Kinara but does not p superior fruit. 


76. Cimwaris covriaNa, a creeper, is found everywhere in the 
Southern Maratha Country. It flowers in the cold season. 
77. CLERODENDRON INFORTUNATUM, a common shrub found as 


| 78. C. merme, a climbing shrub found on the coast where it 


79. Crarzva neticrosa, Ver. bitusi, is a moderate-sized tree with 


trifoliate leaves and large handsome flowers. It is found on the 





Sahyddris. The wood is yellowish white, tough, and durable. 

80, Darperata naTtroura, bite K., siex M., is the well-known 
blackwood tree. The timber is one of the most valuable in 
India ; it is strong, very hard, close-grained, and of a purple black. 
It takes a beautiful polish and is reckoned the best furniture wood. 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty pounds. 

81. Datnerota rantcutata, Ver. padri, a soft-wooded tree, is 
common in the dry forests of Dhdrwir and Kanara, The wood is 
divided by more or less complete rings of soft tissue which is used 
as firewood. 

83. Desmoptem triqverecm is a shrub common thronghont 


| Kanara, The pods are covered with bent hairs and stick fast to 


hing with which they come in contact. 
88. D. ro.cuen.om is a common shrub which flowers in the 





| rains. 


84. Dittentd PenTacYNA, kanagala K., Karmal M., 18 o 
moderate-sized tree and very common. Whatever may be thought 
of it elsewhere, in Kiinara the wood is considered useless exceph 
for burning. ‘The fruit, which as a rule is most abundant and 
falls during May, is greedily eaten by all animals both wild and 


85. Drosrrnos Esexvm, kare K., abniis M., is a moderate-sized 
rather uncommon tree. The heartwood is generally jet black and 
very heavy. A seasoned cubic foot weighs eighty-one pounds. It 
is one of the trees which are not allowed to be cut. 

86. Drosprros Metanoxrion, balai K., tumri M., is a middle- 
sized tree. Only the heartwood of old trees contams ebony, 


and even that is streaked with dull yellow lines. The wood, though 


strong tough and fairly durable, is not held in much esteem. A 


seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty to seventy pounds. The fruit 


when perfectly ripe has a pleasant taste and is much liked. 
87. Diospyrzos montana, tendu K. and M., is a small tree of 


the ebony kind with black and variegated streaks towards the heart. 


The wood is pretty strong but is not much used. 
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88, Drrrosrora aprocarpa, béchange K., paniyara M., is a large 
evergreen tree whose wood is used to make combs and toys. 

89, Drrrerocarrvs Ixpicvs, challdne K., is an immense 
tree which, when ie yields an oil of considerable value, The 
wood is coarse-grained, soft, and seldom used. 


90. Dopoxma viscosa, Ver. bandurgi, is a very common shrub 
growing over large areas in Dharwar. The leaves are covered 
with bright yellow resin, but it is not put to any nse. 

91, Etmocarrvs reseecuLatus, rudrak K., is a very large trea 
found in the Sah The seeds are made into rosaries by 
some Brihmans. e wood is not used. 


92, Exeopespros Roxsurcun, fhimaroja K.,is a tree of fair 
size, The wood is not strong, buf it is used for combs: and : 
picture frames, re aie 

93. Exreocarrvs Niwmon, haladi adavi bhende K., is a all = 
tree whose wood though soft is used for yokes, and the bark 
makes excellent ropes, 

94. Eriopenpros aAnrractuosum, bile burlu K., pdndhari 
advar M., the white cotton tree, though fairly a a’ does rat 

w to the same size as the Bombax malabaricum. 
gathered for their cotton. The wood 1s useless except for ae 
toys. 

95, Ertonena Hooreemna, hadang K., isa small tree with 
very tough wood commonly used for axe handles. 


06. ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA, Ver. tes Bed very common 
middle-sized tree with corky bark, Its white soft west a is used for 
planking. 


97. Exyriema rpica, mullu mutiala K., pangara M. ,i8 a tree 
of moderate size whose soft wood is only used to » make toys and 
boxes, 

98. Evoenta sampotana, nerlu K., jambul M., is a very 
large and beautiful tree. The wood is in general use for honse- 
bui ding, carts, field-tools, and a variety of purposes; it stands 
the action of water and is used for well frames, "46 is fairly close- _ 
grained, not very strong or lasting except in water, and in colour 
a dirty brown. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-eight pounds. 
The fruit is eaten. 


99, Ennerta tavis, adak K., is common on the Sahyddris, 
‘The wood is strong and hard. 


100. Evorwta Zeviantoa, nerkal K., bhedas M., is a middle-sized 
tree common in streams. The wood 1 a In use, for house-building 
and for field tools, 


101. Evrsorsa towcana, Ver. vumba, is a rather large tree whose | 


wood is hard but splits and does not sigue It is not much 
used. | 


102. Evraorsta NERIFOLIA, a small thorny ei with leaves at — 


the ends of the angular spiral branches. It as matioh neck aa. 
hedge plant in Dharwar and Belgaum. 
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108. E. Trevoatt, Ver. nevli, the milk-bush, is the well known 
hedge plant with bitter milk-lke juice. 

104, FenontA Exzrsaxtcem, kovit M., the wood-apple tree, is 
generally found in comparatively dry parts of the district and 
near percene. The wood, which is hard strong and lasting, is 
used fora variety sro ga once A gum oozes from the tree not 
unlike gum arabic. pulp of the fruit.makes good jelly and the 
leaves are used in medicine. : 

a 105. Ficus asrzerma, khargas K., kharvat M., is a middle- 

sized tree with poor unused wood, Theleavesare in general use to 
polish horns and as sand-paper. 

106, Ficvs eervsa, pinval K., néndruk M., is a handsome shade- 
giving tree, excellent for roadsides. The wood is soft and 

107. Ficus ctommrata, alti K., rumadi M., is both cultivated 

and found in ide hein forests, The wood is inferior, but is often 

nsed for doors and well frames. The fruit is eaten and the leaves 
bark and fruit are used in native medicines. A seasoned cubic 
foot weighs about thirty-one pounde. 

108. Ficts BENGALENsIs, dlada K., vad M., the well known 

banyan or Indian fig, grows to a great size and often shades a 

ace 150 feet and more in diameter. The banyan sends aérial roots 

from the branches which taking hold of the soil grow into trunks. 


weighs about thirty-three } unds, It is an excellent roadside tree, 

iving great shade and smting itself to almost any soil. In forests 
the difterent varieties of fig do much harm. The birds leave seeds in 
the forks of trees, where they sprout and sending down their roots 
gradually encircle and destroy the tree. No fig tree should be 
allowed to live in a carefully preserved forest. 

109. Ficus gewiaiosa, arle K., pippal M., grows to a good size 
but is nota first class roadside tree, as its shade is scanty and it 
is not easily raised from cuttings. It is held sacred by almost all 
classes of Hindus, ‘The wood is inferior and is not used, 

110. Frovs speciosa, baseri K., a rather thick-set variety 

» bearing small fig-shaped fruit, is found near streams. The wood is 
~ said to be tough and to stand the action of water. 

111. Fiovs Wionviawa, pimpari K., a tree of considerable size: 
but not so common as the other varieties. The wood is inferior 
like all fig wood, and the fruit is small and yellow. 

: 112. Fuacoverta moxtawa, hannu sampige K., champer M., is @ 
middle-sized tree, with red strong and durable wood, and edible 

118. Garcrma Moneta, arsina gurgi K., darémba M., is a 

* middle-sized tree found in the southern evergreen forests. This 
is the true gamboge of commerce. The wood is hard and close- 
__ grained but is not in general use. 
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_ See 114, Garcrsta ricroru, hardila K., 
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grows evergreen 
forests and is far commoner and larger than the G. a ienstlate ee 
_it ia allied. The resin that oozes from the trunk has been analysed 
~ gt Madras and is said to equal the true gamboge. 


115, Gaxcryta rurrorea, murgala K., bhirand M., common in-sas 
near evergreen forests, is not large; its lemon-coloured 
| ptrai. 3 and elastic. The fruit is eaten, and a concrete oil 
calle is made from the seeds and used as a medicine and 
in pe 

116. GagpEsta iocima, Ver. dipamali, is = anell tree with ange 
white flowers. The wood is white, fine-gri | rood fi 
turning. Its resin is useful in the treatme | seping 
off flies and worms. 7a 

117. Ganvesa rrxxara, halabdlage K., kudak M., is a =olaeeeee 
sized tree, whose timber is poor and is ‘little used except for | el. 
The “bark is used in tanning and a gum oozes from the trunk. 
The fruit is eaten both raw and pickled. A seasoned cubic foob 
weighs fifty-two pounds, tole F 

118. GrvorIa RorTLEEIForMis, polls K., a rather small Ti 
common in dry forests. The wood is light and soft and in Gokék 
and other places is used to make toys. Tt takes paint well and the 
seeds yield a valuable oil. r | 

119. Gtocurpion <a nirchelli K., does not grow to any size, 
and has worthless timber ae 

120. Gwetnova ARPOREA, shivani K., shivan M.,is a large and 
valuable tree. The wood is whitish, strong, and close-grained, bat 
notheavy. A seasoned eubie foot ‘weighs thirty to forty pounds, — 
It does not crack in seasoning and takes paint and varnis | 
It stands water well and on the whole is one of the most valuable 


_ of Kiinarese woods. The frait bark and roots are used in native 
' medicines, 


121. Gwetma astatica, kal-shivani K., léhdn shivan M., isa 
small tree with very hard wood. : 
122. Grewia opnigra, darauk K., pandhari dhiman M., isa 
middle-sized tree. The wood is used for field tools and posts aud 
ropes are made from its fibre. 
123. GEEWIA TILIEFOLIA, dadsal K., dhaéman M., is a tree of 7 
considerable size. The wood is a light reddish brown, com weighing an 



















 Rria aban and very elastic. A seasoned cubic foot 
to forty pounds. It is excellent for coach building. 


124. GREWIA L#vicaTa, kaori K., is a “small tree yielding 
favourite fibre. ; “i : 


125. Harnwickta emarea, karacho or asana K., anjun 
is a handsome strai ht-growing tree. The eel 2 dak olauk 
brown, close-grained, hard an heavy. A seasoned cubic foot ~ 
weighs about seventy-six pounds. The bark yields an excellent fibre _ 
Se gees aed fore ordage, cattle are very fond ‘Ct the seh 


















126. Hertcreres sora, 
za bark yields a fibre which is made into coarse 


ye i 


cking. mt 
127. Hemiorrosa canescens, kilu yatle K., loKhandi M., is a 
common -sized tree, with hard whitish wood which is used in ‘- 


house-building. 


128. Heryia reivas, kora K., khoro M., is a moderate-sized 
tree with straight tronk. The wood is soft and not used. 


129. Hocomia montana, sampage K., tambat M., is seldom large. 
* The wood is white hard and tough, and i is used for field- tools, 


130. Hottearwa toncrronta, hole ger K., sudra bibo M., is a large 
tree, The timber is soft and is not used exce t for native boats, 
The fruit and bark are used in medicine ee acai an eacreae 
black varnish. 


131. Horersevs rvecarvs is a prickly (tities common on i 
Sahyddris. It flowers beautifully in the cold season. 


132. Horga Wicurtana, haiga K. kavei, M., Gadhencl connie 
size. The wood is good, very hard and lasting, and much used. 
133. Hypsocarrvs aupma, ftoralli K., haste! M., is a ae 
handsome tree, whose wood makes good beams and rafters, 
seeds yield an oil which in Karwar is used for burning. 
| poe of Sram tnniedoor ao feat Ver. karvi isa large handsome 
rr 2, with a close-grain @ maho skied wood. It 
' deserves attention. PS wisi 


185. Txora coccinea, flame of the woods, is a common bush, 
always covered with red flowers, pid 


_ 136. Ixora rarvirtora, hennu gorri K., khura M., is a small 
ornamental tree known as the torch tnaa. The wid! of a 





A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-six pounds. 

137. JASMINUM LATIFOLIUM is 4 common climber with handsome, 
white, sweet-smelling flowers. 
138 Kypra carrera, bellaka K., iliya M., is a small tree whose 
(is used for yokes. It yields a fibre. 
139. Lacersrrewia microcanpa, bilenandt K., nana M.,is a large 


and handsome tree, very common all over Kanara. Tho wood is 
light-red straight-grained and excellent for house building; but if 





foot of seasoned wood. y-seven pounds, 


- 140. ‘ake PARVIFLORA, channangi K., bondara a, 
ows to a moderate size and is not so common as "i. -mion 
1 wood is light brown, close-grained, straight, and fairly dura 

Iti is in general use for house building and all ordinary purposes. 
cubic foot weighs forty pounds. 

141. Lacersrramra Reems, hole dasal K., timan ea isa large 
’ and yery ornamental tree. It is common along | i river 
~ and when in blossom in May its rich masses of rose pi wile ‘nat 
are strikingly handsome. a wood is a light red i VE 





Lal 


kavargi K., nrg Pm ee 
cordage and | 


reddish brown, close-grained, and used for buildings and furniture. __ 


exposed it decays and is weighs ir Hest by hoy Spee ‘A cubio - 
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$ ‘Chapter Il. much ee A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty-six to forty-seven 
Send antion pounds. 
ar 142. Lastosrrnow ERiocernatcs, rémi K., rémifa M., is a small 
ag tree very common along the Sahyddris. The leaves are bruised and 
+ thrown into poo pools eae fish. ‘The people believe that the wood 
fe or its ash destroys the teeth and are most careful not to use it. = 
143. Lovocreka MALABARICA is a small tree common in the ever- q 
green Sahyddri forests near Bara. | 
144. Mana xicrescens, kari K., ila jhdd M., is a small but 
remarkably hard and strong evergreen. It is particularly prized 
for round rafters in native houses. Ree 
145, Macarnanca tomentosa, chandkal K., chandora M., ig a 
large tree with soft useless wood. A gum oozes from the | ark 
which is used in medicine. pos = a" 
146. Macntnvus macranrna, gumdra K., isa large and handsome 
evergreen tree. The wood is not used but would answer for | boards. 
147. Matitotvs rariirrmenssis, kunkuma K., shindur M., ‘is a 
small tree. The wood isnot used except as fuel; the bark ig 
valued for tanning, and the red powder of the capsules yields an 
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: orange dye. it 
7 148. Manorrrra mpica, mavina K., amba M., is the well known 
a mango tree. The wood is of little value except for boards and fuel. 


It decays at once if exposed. The tree is largely grown for its fruit 
and gives excellent shade. | 
149, MetasTomA MALABARICUM is a shrub with opposite hairy — 
three-nerved leaves, whichis common in Kanara above and below the ' 
Sahyddris. The fruit is edible. 
150, Metra Azeparacn, bevina K., mem M., is a moderate- 
sized tree grown in the dry east beyond the regular forests. 
=. It is also found self-sown in’ hedge-rows and over the low hills. 
The heartwood varies in shade according to the age of the tree, 
_ © being sometimes light and often reddish, The older Brie yield 
| d building timber. A seasoned cubic foot weighs pounds. 
The bark, leaves, and fruit are intensely bitter and are ned in native 
medicines. The seeds yield an oil and the wood is safe against 
white-ants. 
151. Metra compostra, kari bevin K., kariydpat M., 1s a larger 
and finer tree than M. azedarach, but with much the same 
rties. It is found nearer to and sometimes im the forests, 
wood also is darker and better marked, being sometimes 
beautifully mottled ; it is safe against white-dnts. 


152. Menta ovpica, kare wltatte K., kadu khajur M., is a 
large and handsome tree found along the Sahyddris. Some very 
fine specimens are to be seen along the road at the top of the 
Anshi pass and again at Sonda between Yellépar and Sirsi. The 
wood is dark and beautifully mottled. It is not felled for buildi 

rposes, but the leaves, fruit, and bark are used in medicine, Pee 
or r the same purposes as the other two varieties, It is also like 

free from the attacks of white-ants. 
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tree common on the Sahyadris. ‘The wood is hard and tough, and 
the flowers yield a dye. / 
lot. Mesvua FEREEA, naga sampige K., naga champa M., 13 @ 
handsome tree with fragrant flowers. othe wood is i hard and 
heavy though not much in use. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 
sixty-nine pounds, 
‘155, Micnenia Caameaca, kola sampige K., kud chiampa M., is 
grown for its sweet-scented flowers which are used intemples. The 
00d is said to be good, but it is not used. 
156. Muivsors Etexat, bakule K., voveli M., is a large and 
inmental tree. The wood is reddish brown and close-grain 
x “ant takes a good polish. It is used for house building and cabinet- 
Im . A-seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-one pounds. The seeds 
rie dan ‘abundance of oil and the root and fruit are used in medicine. 
“157. Monocarrvs rowarrouta, Ver. karéval, is a small tree yield= 
| ing a fibre, 
158. Monrmca prervaosrmmMa, nugge K., ahergi M., the horse 
raddish tree, has soft useless wood not even good for fuel. The 
) seeds yield a pure sweet oil which is used in salads. The sap which 
iz oozes from wounds in the bark Is used in rheumatism. 
159. Moxknvpa exserra, akk or ainshi K., is a moderate-sized tree 
_ with bright yellow wood, The root yields a yellow and red dye and 
| the wood is made into dishes. 
| 160. Mussenpa rronposa, Ver. bebana, is a large handsome shrub, 
part of whose calyx forms what looks like a large white leaf. 
161. Mynisrica tavrivouta, jajikai K. 2 iii to M., the wild 
nutmeg tree, grows toa great size, but pop pvergreen forests, 

‘The nutmeg and mace are of little value, the wood is soft and 

useless, 

162. Navcuea eciirica, keravara K., is a tree of considerable 
size. Its wood is light and yellow close-grained and in general 
use for house building, It is like the Adina cordifolia only 
smaller. 

163. Navenra rarviroita, kadavér K., kalamb M., is a ree 
“tree than N. elliptica. Its wood is light coloured and close-grained 
and is much used for house building and cabinet-making. t does 
“not stand exposure and must be kept dry. A seasoned cubic foot. 
weighs about forty-one pounds. 
| 164. Neruenicu toxeanum, kinakindale K., is a lofty tree 
with straight trunk and fine globular head. The wood is seldom 
used being poor and apt to crack. 

_ 165. Nornorraia.Coteprooxtana, Ver. amberi, is a small tree 
whose wood is not used. 


166. Ocnrocarrvs tonorrouia, suragi K., surangi M., is a i XS 
tree. The wood is little used, but the Howers yield a b dye. 


167. Opra Woozee, gajel K., mot M., is a moderate-sized v 
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153. Memecrton vmpentatem, limbtoli K., limba M., dats ~ Ch apter TI = 


common tree. The wox is i3 poor, the heartwood alone, which ee 
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sa gh: pier I. ‘a dull red, being used in house building, A seasoned cubic foot of — 
causation the heartwood weighs fifty pounds. A gum that oozes from the 
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trunk is used in medicine. | 
168. Oxza proica, burra nuge, K., karamlu M., the Indian olive, 
is a small tree with light coloured strong and close-grained wood, — 
169. Ovarria paLnercioiwes, keri muttala K., kala phalas M., 
is abundant in parts of Kanara and grows to a fair size. The 
wood is used for almost every purpose both in house r4 
and for furniture. It is veerhad strong close-grained and hanc 





some. Itis unharmed by white-ants, and considered fully equal 
teak. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about 

fifty-eight pounds. An astringent red gum oozes from cuts in the 

bark. b 


toif not better than 





170. Pxctoxrvron pice, kirballi K., is a middle-sized 


evergreen tree, whose hard wood is used for rice pounders. 


(Vi. Pasawenta Rueepn, bendi beli K., is a rare and very hand- Ps 


BOmé evergreen. 
172, Payttaxtavs Emeuica, nelli K., avali M., is a small tree, 





173. Ponoamta auasra, thor hongala K., kavrany M., grows to a 
considerable size and is mostly found along the banks of rivers 
and streams. The wood is light tough and of a yellowish colour, 
It is put to a variety of uses. An oil expressed from the seed is 
used for lamps and asa cure for itch and mange. <A cubic foot of 
seasoned wood weighs forty pounds. | 

174. Parxinsonta acuLeata, Ver, vilayti hiker, is a common 
roadside and hedge tree in Dhérwér and Belgaum, 

175. PoLYAaLTHIA cERasotves, vubbina K., hum M., is a straight 
veda and handsome tree of considerable size. The wood is 

ght coloured, splits badly in seasoning, and is not regarded with 
favour. } 

176. Potyanria FRacRans, gauri K., is a la evergreen tree. 
The wood is not used, but the bark yields fibre. eS } 


177. Prosorrs SPICIGERA, sheme K., satindar M., grows toa | 
good size. The wood is dark-red, hard, and lasting. It is used 
for house building and for making carts, A seasoned cubic foot | 


Weighs seventy-two pounds. A gum oozes from the bark, 
178. Psrprum cvava, perala K., peru M., the guava tree, besides 


its froit yields a small but hard wood which is used for engraving 


and makes good gun-stocks. 


179. Prerocarrvs Marscricm, honne K., asan M., grows toa 


great size in Kanara and is common though smaller in Belgaum 


and Dhérwér. The wood is particularly prized for idol and 


= = a . — 7 tree, 
common in Kanara and the neighbouring forests of Dharwér and 
Belga The wood is poor and is scarcely ever used except for 
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for the solid-wheeled timber carts which are used in the forests, , 


It is dark, hard, strong, and lasting. It is much used for house 
building and is altogether a very favourite timber. A seasoned 


a. 
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| cabie foot weighs fifty-six pounds. A reddish gum resin which oozes” 
from the wounds io ihe pant is known as dad oe Dragon’s blood. 

180. Prekosrermem rupiarnosum, vwrachandu K., grows to a 
good size. The timber is said to be used in honse-buildi g and for 
other purposes. 

| 481. Pureansva Roxevecan, Ver. putrajiva, is a middle-sized 

evergreen tree. It is rather rare and the wood is not used. It 
_ gets its name of putrajiv or child’s life, becanse the nuts are worn 
§ necklaces by children as a preventive against sickness. 

182. Ranpta pumetortm, kare gida, K., geli M., is a small trea 
found in moist forests. The wood is white fine-grained and heavy. 
The fruit is used to stupefy fish. 

183. Ranpra uttarvosa, pandri, K. isa small tree with white 
fine-grained wood. The fruit is eaten as a vegetable. 

184. Saux rereasreema, boch M., is found generally near water 
and on the dams of rice fields. The wood is soft and useless. A 
cubic foot weighs thirty-seven pounds. 

185, SAanTatvm atsum, gandada K., chandan M., the sandal- 
wood tree, rarely grows- more than thirty feet high and four 

feet in girth. The outer or sapwood is white and useless, but the 
heartwood is yellow-brown, hard, fine-grained and fragrant. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-eight pounds. The heartwood is 
used in making ornamental work-boxes, glove-boxes, card-cases, 
and paper-cutters, A valuable oil is distilled from it and it is burnt 
as incense in temples. The tree is very common and grows well alo 
the south eastern frontier. The wood is in great demand and | 
readily at 10s. to 12s. (Rs.5-Rs.6) aman of twenty-eight pounds, 
186. Sarispus emarcratcs, aratila K., rita M., is a L. 
sized tree with fairly hard and strong but not mach used wood. A 
_ Seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-four pounds, Tho fruit is used as 
soap and the nut yields an oil. 

187. Saraca rmspica, ashoka K., ashok M., is a very handsome, 
middle-sized tree, common in evergreen forests, Though the heart- 
wood is hard and dark coloured, it is not much used. The bright 
scarlet and gold flowers are a favourite temple decoration. 

188. ScuREBERA sWIETENISDESs, Ver. moka, is a modorate-sized 
tree, not common in the Southern Marétha Country. The wood is 

hard and close-grained like boxwood. It is used for turning. 
189. Scuuzicwera reuuaa, sigide K., kasamb M., is a very 
common large and beautiful tree. The wood is much prized for 
screw-rollers for sugar mills and presses. Itis reddish, very hard and 
heavy, and much used for house building and other purposes. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs about sixty-eight pounds. The lac insect 
is found on the branches, and oil is pressed from the seed. 
190. . Semecarrus Awacarprom, ger K., bibha M., the markin g-nut 
} tree, does not grow toany size. The wood is soft and useless. The 
® black juice of the fruit is used to mark linen and as a medicine. 

191. Soymrpa repetrvea, swimi K., Se M., is a tree of 

considerable size. ‘The wood is a dull red and is much used for 
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“bouse building. It is lasting and strong, though apt to split and 


ugh to work. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-six pounds. Tho 
ark is a febrifuge. 

192. SrarHopea Roxevecut, veras M., is a small tree with soft 
poor wood. << 

193, SPaTHODEA XYLOCARPA, genasing K., kharsing M., grows to 
in building and for furniture. ie 
194. Sronpras Manarrgra, amate K., ranambdda M., eons t 4 
‘a very large size. The wood is considered of no value. The fruit : 
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is eaten by deer and is also made into pickles. A gum oozes from 
the bark. See 


195. Sronta Wionrn, bendakerke K., karvdli M., known to —- 
planters as the charcoal tree, is a rather small tree that springs up 
we mee ct pierce sighs clearings a burning. The 
wood is of no value, but the bark yields a good fibre. .A gumoozes 
from the trunk. is 


196. Srencvuia atata, doddole K., sophy M., grows to an 
a a height in the evergreen forests. ‘The weed ws softand 
197. Srercviia currata, Aappu savaga K., is a large handsome ts 
tree. The wood is not used, but the bark yields good cordage, 
urther down the coast the bark is made into clothing. | 
198, Sreecciia Haren, Ver. bekaro, is a medium-sized tree. The 
wood is not used. 
199. Srencenta vittosa, savaga K., wirda M., the wood is soft 
-and useless; but the bark yields an excellent fibre which is much | 
used in making elephant ropes for dragging timber, a 
_ 200. Srercunta conorata, Ver. khovsay or bhakkoi, is a tree with 
soft wood found in the dry forests south of Dharwar. The flowers 
which aj in the hot season are of a beautiful red and are covered 
with thick resinous stellate hairs. ; 
201. STEREOSPERMUM CHeLonopes, bond hale K., padrale M., is 
a moderate sized tree with tough wood used in house building and 
for furniture. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-five pounds, | 
202. STEREOSPEEMUM sUAVEOLENS, kireal K. and M., yields a 
tough which is used for building and furniture. A season ed 
cubic foot weighs forty-four pounds. ie, 
203. Sreyeuxos rorarorum, Ver. nermuli, is an everore tree 
with white fragrant flowers. The seeds are used to clear muddy 
water. ; 4 
204. Srevcawos Noux-vomica, kisarkana K., kdro Mi is a 
common, middle-sized tree. The wood is bitter, of a light brown, ij} 
and unharmed by white-ants. A seasoned cubic foot w ighs fifty.  — 
six pounds. Itis hard and lasting, and is used in house-building. - J 














and for carts. The seed is the nux vomica of commerce which yields -—” 
strychnine. The pulp is harmless and is eaten by hornbills, oe ‘i 
monkeys, and even by cattle. The root is used asamedicing, = — 
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. 205, TAREENEMONTANA VERTICELLATA, nigin hada K., does not. - 


grow to a large size. The wood is said to be white, tough, and 
strong. 

_ 206. Tamarmpus rica. hunase K., chinch M., is a very 
handsome tree of slow growth, but reaching to a great size. It is 
rarely seen in the forests but is found in gardens, near old temples, 


7 
and along roads. The wood is hard, dark, lasting, and often finely 


veined. It is used in screws for mills and presses, also for carts and 


for house-building. A seasoned cubic foot weighs seventy-nine 


pounds. The leaves, fruit, and seed are used in medicine and a dye 


18 prepared from the leaves. The fruit is highly esteemed and in 


times of scarcity the seeds are pounded and eaten. The powder of 


| the thick seeds mixed with gum makes a cement. 


207. Tecroxa aranpis, tegine K., sdégvin M., the well-known 


‘teak tree, yields one of the most valuable timbers in the world. 
In Kanara it is very abundant particularly along the Kalinadi 


river, where clear stems seventy to eighty feet to the first branch 


and up to twelve feet in girth are by no means uncommon. On the 


one tree has a girth of over twenty-one feet and 


elie to it is another of nineteen feet. But anything over twelve 


feet with a clean straight and sound stem is rare. In the Belgaum 
and Dharwar forests there is much small teak, but except a 


few square miles in south Belgaum, nothing that will square into 
more than nine inches of hard wood, gr Sbeonlladedes rab on 





ranite and sandstone formations and along ridges, where the 
inage is good, and the elevation up to and over 2000 feet. It 


is raised easily from seed and is largely planted. It also grows 
rapidly and well from old stools cut level with the ground. The 


wood though very hard is casily worked and is used for all house 
building and furniture making. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about 
forty-five pounds or two pounds more than the Barmah teak. The 





“wood gives a good oil and the leaves yield a red dye. 


208. Trrminaura Arruna, hole matti K., sdvi mddat M., is an 


immense tree growing in or along rivers. It is also planted along. 


roads. The wood is used for honse and boat building and for various 
other purposes. It is dark hard and heavy. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs fifty-four pounds. The bark is considered an excellent tonic 
roe is laid on wounds. 

209. Terria necverica, fare K., goting M., attains a great 
height and girth. The wood is yellowish and poor. It is rarely 
or ever used. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty pounds, 
The tree has avery offensive smell when in flower. The fruit is eaten 
by deer goats and cattle. It is one of the myrobalans of commerce 
and is used in dyeing and tanning. An oil is expressed from the 
kernels. 

210. Teemranra Cuescia, alale K., hirda M., grows to a 
considerable size and is very common, The wood is dark-brown 
with a yellowish tinge ; it is hard, close-grained, and heavy and is in 
general use. ‘he fruit, the myrobalan of commerce, is largely used 
in tanning and dyeing. The mght to gather it and export it from 
Kanara and Belgaum used to be sold yearly and in the seven years 
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ending 1877 yielded an average revenue of £2488 (Rs, 24,880). In 
1877-78 the nuts were ria first time gathered by the forest 
department and yielded a net revenne of £7,696 (Rs. 76,960). The 
total myrobalan crop of the southern division is estimated at 11,000 
khandis of 560 pounds worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). The 
cost of gathering is about one-third of the receipts 


211. Terminania panicvnata, hundb K., kindal, M., is fully | 


qual in size and shape to the Terminalia tomentosa. The timber, 
thongh good and in general use, is lighter in colour, and is neither 
so strong nor so lasting as the tomentosa. “In 

212. TrRMINaLIA tToMENTOSA, matti K., ain M., is a very. 


straight and lofty tree of considerable Peay The wood is dark 


sometimes almost black. It is hard and lasting, and is in general 
use for house building and other purposes. A cubic foot weighs 
sixty pounds. The bark is used in tanning. 5 

213. TerkaMELes NUDIFLORA, jermala K., ugdda M., is a very. 
large tree with soft useless timber. : vad 

214, ‘TreTRANTHERA LONGIPOLIA, hase bende K., is a fair sized 
tree, with a yellowish wood used for rafters and other purposes. _ 


handsome tree of rapid growth but not of more than moden 
size. The timber, when ripe, is strong tough and lasting, and at 





one time was much used by the gun my, ltd enka A 
capsules yield a 


216. TrEW1A NUDIFLORA, pifdri M., is a small tree with soft 


seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-nine pounds. 
yellow dye. 


valueless wood. 


217. Teornis asrera, punje K., poi M., is a qoot hedge plant, | 
he wood is sai 


but does not grow more than twenty feet high. 
to be fairly good, but is not used. The leaves are used to polish 
wood and the milk as a medicine. | 

218. Uxavs rreorrrota, Ver. vavali, is a large leaf-shedding 
tree with light strong yellow wood used in cart-making, 

219. Vareria inpica, dhupada K., is a large and particular! 
handsome roadside tree. The wood is inferior and not much nae 
A piney gum resin which oozes from wounds in the trunk yields 
an excellent varnish like copal. A solid oil is pressed from the seeds 
called piney tallow or dhupada oil. | 


220. Virex aurissima, balage K., bandlge M., is a very large and — 


rticularly handsome evergreen. The timber is well known and 


highly prized. It is of a light brown, close-grained, hard, tough, — 


and very lasting no matter to what use it is put. It is used j 
house-building, cart-making, and for many ether purposes, It teen 
notsplitor warp. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-three pounds. 


221. Vitex Neouxpo, Ver. nirgunda, isa small tree or shrub _ 


very common along the Sahyddris. 

222. Virex Levcoxyion, senkani K., songarbi M., is a middle- 
sized tree common near streams. The wood is light-coloured and 
fairly strong. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-two pounds, 


215. Tuespesta rorvuxea, adavi bende K., rin bhendi M., is a 
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223. WacaTea spicata, régdti K., is a common thorny shrub. 
The pod is supposed to be good for tanning. 

224, WerieutTra tixcrorta, kodmurki K., kalakudu M., ia a 
small tree with beantiful, white, hard and close-grained wood. The 

leaves are said to yield an inferior indigo. 

225. XanxtHoxytum Ruersa, jummina K., tirphal M., is a tree 
| whose wood is little used. Oil made from the seeds is used as a 
medicine. 

» 226. XayrHocuymvs Pictorivs, janagi or devamkai, K. bears a 
~ Pleasant yellow fruit of the sizeof an orange from which a yellow 
_ gamboge-like resin oozes. 

227. Xyua potasriwormis, jambe K., jamba M_, grows to a 

reat size and iscommon. Itis one of the iron woods. The wood is 
dark-red and is very hard and lasting. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 

from sixty to sixty-six pounds. It is in general use, and for piles 
for bridges and for sleepers cannot be surpassed. It is used by the 
lac insect but is unharmed by white ants. 
228. Zizyenvs Jusvpa, ilanjimara K., bor M., grows to a 
§ moderate size and is mostly found in grass lands and gardens in 
| the plains. The wood is dark hard and fairly close-grained and 
tii It is used in house-building and for many other p S03. 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs fi ty-eight pounds. | fruit 
especially of the garden trees isextremely good. The bark which 1s 
used by tanners gives a kind of kine gum, which, with the bark 
root, seed, and leaves is used nadine? by the natives. 

229. Zizyruus xrLorrea, mullu kare K., keinte gotti M., is o 

ll common tree. It is hard lasting and of a yellow colour. 
It is made into torches and field-tools. Its fruit is used to blacken 
leather, 

‘The domestic animals' of the district are, according to 1881-83 
returns, oxen (109,034), cows (111,354), buffaloes (63,773), sheep 
and goats (6756), and horses (374). Everywhere but especially 
below the Sahyadris the stock is inferior. On the coast the pasture 
yields little nourishment. No Indian millet is grown, and rice 
| straw isa poorsubstitute. In Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Hondvar 
there are few domestic animals of local breed. Bullocks in these 
coast sub-divisions are thin weak and stunted. Horses are brought 
Pasi rnee officers, and some native officials keep ponies. But 
the climate is unsuited to horses,"which always look thim and ragged. 
— The munchil or hammock slung to a bamboo pole and the palanquin 
are the usual modes of travelling on the coast. A special class of 
men, belonging to the fisher castes, Bhois, Harikantérs, Kharvis, and 
Ambers accustom themselves from boyhood to carry palanquins, 
constant usage raising a hard lump on the shoulder, which enables 
them to bear the weight of the pole without inconvenience. Above 
the Sahyidris, in the forest sub-divisions of Supa and Yellapur, 
domestic animals are extremely rare. In Mundgod, Haliyal, dirsi 
and Sidd4pur ponies are kept for carrying packs by Pendhdris, 




















1 Most of the details of Domestic Animals are contributed by Mr, R, E, Candy, C, 8. 
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and some good bullocks and buffaloes are also found. Both above — 
and below the Sahyddris, the best cattle are nmported from Dharwar 


Bullocks begin to work at about six years old. Carts and — 
ploughs are generally drawn by one pair of bullocks. The usual 
paxt-ldad varies from twenty to thirty mans of twenty-eight pounds. 
Pack-bullocks art used by Lambanis, Korchars, and laris, y 
move from village to village selling rice, cocoanuts, plantains, and 
salt. A pack-load is three or four mans. In the rainy season the 
pack-bullocks are left to graze in the fields, but in the fair season 
they are stall-fed on straw, gram, oil-cake, and cotton-seed. The 










price of a bullock varies from £2 to £4 (Rs, 20-Rs. 40). Cowa 

begin to calve at about five years of age, and go on bearing until 

they are about fifteen, T st five one to two pints of milkaday 
calvi 


for about six months after ng. Townspeople, in some | <) 
make special arrangements with husbandmen for rearing he i 
The husbandman rears the heifer till she is of age and in 
reward is allowed to keep the first calf on condition of sending the 
cow with its second calf to the owner. The price of a cow varies 
from 16s. to £2 (Rs.8-Rs.20), and is sometimes as highas £2 
TOs, (Rs. 25). She-buffaloes begin to calve at five and fo on 
bearing till they are abont fifteen, They yield about six pints of 
milk a day for about eight months, and their price varies from £2 
10s. to £5 (Rs.25-Rs.50).. He-buffaloes are used for draught, 
ploughing, and pack carrying, and are stronger than bullooks. 
ormerly Gavlis used to roam the forest with large herds of. 
buffaloes. These animals were found ‘to cause much damage to 
saplings, and the Gavlis were ordered to leave the district unless. 
they took to tillage and kept no more animals than were wanted for 
farm work. Hubli is the chief buffaloe mart. Buffaloes fre also 
ee from Hubli, Rinebennur, and Banksdpur, to Gokarn, Sirsi, 
and Haliydl for sale; the nesrer they go to the coast the dearer __ 
they become. In Hubli the Price of a good she-buffalo varies from ] 
£4 to £5 (Rs. 40-Rs. 50). Haiga Brahmans keep a large number _ 
of buffaloes as milk is their chief article of diet. — | 
On the coast, sheep are brought from Hali al, Sirsi, and Héugal. 
But the climate suits them so badly that they lose condition ann 
asingle week. Good mntton is dear and little used, Milch-goats 
are occasionally kept by Muhammadans and Christians, but they are 
of a poor breed. Above the Sahyddris flocks of sheep and goats 
can obtain pasturage and keep in fair condition. In this part of the 
district a sheep can be bought for 2s. Gd. or 3s. (Hts. 1} or Re. 13), 
but below the Sahyadris the Price is rarely less than Gy. (Rs. 3), “o_o 
In Karwar, Kumta, and Hondvar the Goanese and other Christiang 
keep pee These are of the common breed though better than thosa , 
kept by Mhars, Vidars, and others above the Sahyddris, Pigs are 
allowed to range about at will, picking up any food | 
Great complaints are made by field-owners of 
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od they can get. 
the injury they do to. FE} @ 


their crops. A well fed pig fetches from 12s. to €1 (Rs. 6-Rs,10), 
Fowls are kept by all classes except Brahmans. The lower crades 


of husbandmen delight in cock-fichting, and they feed and train 


oe | 
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the birds with great care, It is an universal custom at fairs, | Chapter IL. 
especially at fairs in honour of Mari or Bhavdni, to offer cocks to production. 
the goddess. The head is cut off in front of the idol and the body ea aE” 
is carried away by the worshipper and eaten. Fowls are offered for Domestic Animals. 
sale in the Karwir and Kumta markets. In villages they are kept Fowl, ~~ 
only for private use. A fowl in good condition costs ls. to ls. 3d. 
(8-10 anes,), a half fowl 6d. to Od, (4-6 ane.), and a chicken $d. to 
4}d. (2-3 ans.). No eggs are exported. In Karwar many turkeys * 
_and ducks are reared by Christians of the better sort, Turkeys 
_-and ducks are also largely imported from A turkey-cock 
‘costs about 10s, (Rs, 5) and a turkey-hen 4s. to 6s, (Rs. 2-Res. 3). 
Ducks are sold at 10s, (Ra. 5) the dozen. 
Thirty! years ago the Wild rag, Pao has indicus, dne K., Wild Animals, 
istir to 
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hath M., was a yearly visitor from tw nara. Small herds Elephants. 
_ used to find their way from Sorab, through the Chandragutti hills, 
into parts of Sirsi, and even as far north os Bhagvati, half-way 
between Haliydl and Yellépur. Three miles south of Bhagvati a 
small pond on the roadside is still known as the dnehonda or 
Elephant’s Pool, where wild elephants used to drink and sport. 
These herds did not remain in Kimara throughout the year. Their 
last visit was made in 1868. : 
_ The Tiger, Felis tigris, hebbuli K., vagh M., was thirty years ag Tigers. 
found in all parts of the Bombay Kanarese Aistriota.” The wild ez 
animal reward returns seem to show that the last tiger shot in i 
- Kalidgi was in 1857, But the returns are apt to confuse tigers us 
and panthers, and it is probable that tigers continued to be kuille ane 
m Kal gi for some years later, In Belgaum tigers were formerly | i 
very numerous. As many as thirty-nine were killed in 1840-41. aa 
They are now seldom heard of except in the south-west of the Bidi 25 
_ sub-division close to the Kanara border. In Dharwar also tigers 
are now scarce. Those that are met with no doubt find their way ‘ 
from Kanara. Kinarais the only one of the Bombay Kanarese i 
districts where tigers are found in any nombers, and even in Ke 


Kanara their number has considerably decreased within the last — 
few years. Still in most parts of the district they are not uncommon 
and if the shooting is properly managed fair bags may be made. “ae 
The tiger's favourite haunts are near the Sahyidris where they 
breed in the wildest and most difficult parts. But they love to rest 
in densely wooded river banks and im safe cool spots in islands 
thick with thorns, rank grass, and creepers. Itis believed that 
Kiinara tigers do not differ in habits, size, or colour from the 
tigers of other parts of India. They vary in colour from bright to ae 
tawny, the beantiful satin skin and the sharply marked stripes of 
the young tiger growing dull and faint withage, Full-grown tigers 





average from nine feet to nine feet eight imches. Five have » 
shot over ten feet, one of which was ten feet two and a half inches, + 
. The tigress averages from eight feet to eight feet seven inches. 4 
‘Two have been shot over nine feet, the largest of which measured 2 
nine feet two inches. | : 





''The section on Wild Animals is contributed by Colonel W, Peyton, Conservator 
of Forests 5. D, 
ge 1218—11 
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Of the tiger’s pairing season little is known. The Kanara ides 
is that tigers pair during the cold weather, This scarce 





times of the year, and that tiger’s caterwaulings are heard at other 
times besides the cold weather. In March 1882 a tiger and ati 





days before this many cattle had been carried off and caterwaulings 
had been heard day and night. It seems probable that tigers have 
no particular pairing season. The tiger's age is also doubtful. 
The natives have a curious fancy that the age can be told by the 


eame out together near Yellipur and were both killed, For some : 


number of lobes in the liver, a lobe for each year. Asa rule a 


tigress has two to four cubs, but a litter of five is by no means 
uncommon. ‘Tiger eubs often stay with the mother till they are as 
big as herself, which supports the view that tig 
once in three years. A tigress with five 





-grown cubs was shot 


near Tindi in 1878. She came out with all her cubs about her; - | 


On being fired at she ng into the fork of a tree some twelve 


feet from the ground and seized the charred end of a date-trea — 
which she no doubt took for her enemy. 'The second shot missed 
her and lodged in the tree. But the first had struck her pe 


the heart, and she fell backwards dead. All but one of the eub 

were shot in a few moments. On another occasion, also near 
Yellapur, a family of five, all about the same size, came out together, 
Of the five two were killed, one was wounded, and two got away 
without being fired at. Instances of three or four cubs of the 
sume size and family are well known. In April 1882 4 tigress and 
five cubs, about seven months old, were killed near Potel; in Supa, 
A tigress with cubs is far more dangerons than a tigress without 
cubs, Sepa as actos eee remaing with the cubs abont her for 
seven or eight weeks keeping to the same place, except to aalh 
out in search of food, till they are able to shaical with hae: ‘Tioers 
are ever changing their hunting grounds and travel long distances 
during the night. When on the move they keep to the roads and 
pathways, and their marks may often be traced along a road for 
miles at a stretch. Though they move so freely tigers have certain 
favourite haunts where they are always found year after year. 


Formerly tigers chiefly fed on wild animals. Now that the stock of 


wild animals has been reduced the tiger's chief food is the village 
cattle. Tigers take cattle out of pens or sheds and pull them down 
at all times of the day, often in the presence of their watchers who 
sometimes show the greatest spirit in driving the tiger off. Of wild 
animals, bison, hog, and deer are the tiger's favourite prey. But it 
as weil known in Kénara that the tiger also feeds on the putrid 
ese ae ane iver he has not killed, the . 
amine, when the cattle from the plains were driven into the fore 

and died there m thonsands, tigers, panthers, wild dies am 
fed ae the putrid carcasses, “Anot eF curions point in regard ton 
Hger's food is that one tiger will kill and eat another. A case of 
this occurred near Kundpe in Supa on the 8rd of April 1875, 
According to the people of a hnt not more than a hundeed yards 
distant, there was a battle-royul between a tiger and: @ tigrea 


with two half-crown cubs. The tiger had killed a bullock and 


with the fact that cubs of a few days’ old have been found at all 


2s have young only 
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eaten part of it during the night. Next night a tigress and her 
two cubs, no doubt accidentally, came across the dead bullock. 
They were busy eating when the tiger to whom the bullock belonged 
came up. For some time there was much noise and growling, and 
then an unmistakeable fight, which lasted for about half an hour. 
Next morning the people cautiously crept to the scene of the fight 
and found much of the bullock eaten and the ground greatly torn. 
On the same morning the story of the fight was told to a sportsman 
, who happened to pass near the hut. He went with the people tothe 
_ 8tene of the fight and found that their story was trae. A trail in 
the high grass showed that something heavy had been dragged 
through it. On following this trail, the forefoot of a young tiger was 
found, and, within three hours a tiger was beaten out and killed. 
He measured eight fect eleven inches and was very robust. Further 
search discovered the young tiger’s head and some of the bones, 
stomach and skin, The tiger shot was a good deal scratched and 
torn about the face and chest. Two days later, on the 5th of April 
1875, another bullock was killed within a mile of the same spot, and 
in a beat a tigress and a half-grown cub came out and were both 
shot. This was the tigress of the fight. She was badly mauled, and 
her wounds were fresh. She measured eight fect six inches and her 
cub which was a male measured six feet eight inches. On another 
occasion, in following up a tigress which had been wounded the 
evening before, one of her cubs was found badly mauled and dead. 
No doubt in her pain the mother had killed her cub, which had 
perhaps tried to play with her where she lay during the night. 

In attacking cattle tigers either steal in or rush on the herd from 
some neighbouring thicket. When they secure one of the herd they 
drag it into the thicket, sometimes at once, but often when they 
come back towards dusk to feed. If not disturbed they lie up near 
till the carcass is finished. Unless he is forced to leave the place 
from want of water the carcass of a large bullock will last a tiger for 
two, three, or even four days, and the carcass of a bison will last a 
figer fora week. Opinions vary regarding the way in which a tiger 
Seizes its prey. Some sportsmen hold that the tiger seizes its prey 
by the throat; others hold that the victim is caught by the nape of 
the neck. In nine cases out of ten the animal is seized by the 
throat. At the same time wounds seen on the back of victims and 
the statements of herdsmen prove that cattle are sometimes seized 
from behind, and by the nape of the neck. | 

It is sometimes said that the tiger uses his dew claws to make the 
large wounds in the neck and throat, and that he applies his mouth 
to the wounds and sucks the blood. There is probably no truth in 
this story, except that it is the case that in seizing their prey 
tigers use their terrible forepaws to bring the victim down and 
dislocate his neck. It is not unusual for a tiger to kill two bullocks 
at the same time, and to drop them within a few yards of each other 
Three or four bullocks are also occasionally killed at the same time, 
and one case is on record in which, in a space of not more than an 
acre, two tigers killed seven head of cattle. It is well known that 
to teach her young a tigress will hamstring, break the leg of, or 
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who have seen a eat, declare that th 


claws, and that they also lick and rasp flesh with their rough 
thorny tongues. | rough ee 
_ In shooting ti in Kanara sportsmen take up a position in trees, 
on ladders iced aes i ell tie: trees, 


oe trees, or on foot standing behind some tree 
or bush. When the sportsmen are placed, the part of the forest in 
which the tiger is se ve to lie is beaten towards them by fifty 
to a hundred or more beaters. Occasionally when the carcass of a 
bullock is found, the sportsman has a seat or mechin made or a 
ladder planted against some tree within fifteen or twenty yards of 
the carcass. The sporteman generally takes his seat in the afternoon 
and waits till dark or sits up all night on the chance that the tiger 
may come back to finish his 


Kanara as its high trees an scrub are unsuited to elephants. 


Tm a long beat a seat in a tree is generally uncomfortable. At the 


same time it is not only safer but gives a better view, especially when 
the seat is from ten to fifteen feet from the ground. Standing 
behind a tree or bash or sitting on a low seat has many disadvantages. 
It is unsafe except to the most tried and experienced sportsman, 
A tiger writhing under a broken leg or shoulder is most dangerous, 
and if the slightest move is made will Probably catch sight of and 
dart on the person who fires or on his attendant. Moreover the 
tiger is by no means an easy mark for the second barrel. As he 
spins about he is marvellously quick and ball-likein his movementa, 


tear off pieces with their ir | 


. Elephants are never used in 
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disable one or more cattle ina herd. In eating its prey the tigeras 
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and the second shot may not settle him but bring him on to the d 


shooter, whose position is betrayed by the second report if not 
the first. An ald hand will ae a tiger down by Guick hey fi 
shooting, using a second ora third gun as rapidly as if they were one 
gun with four or six barrels, or an old hand will wait till a head or 
neck shot at very close quarters is certaindeath. But let the novice 
beware of rumming sogreatarisk, A tiger shot through the body will 
at times not even speak to the shot, though the shot is mortal, and 
will dash-on his way straight in front without showing a sign of 
being hit.. This is not the case when a bone is broken. Then the 
ger stops for a moment and makes a startling uproar. Another 
objection to & position on the ground is that the view is confined 
to a short distance, in evergreen forests or among kirvi or 
Strobilanthus stalks to less than ten yards, <A third objection toa 
aineegrih ee pa is Bn in the excitement of the moment a 
in stationed on the ground is liable to hot, or ia firing in feonk 
may himself wound po of ths tantane: be shot, or ia firing in front 
The best and most comfortable position is on a licht hambm 
ladder fifteen to sixteen feet Niger Thi wheo “plied a € 
a tree or bush gives the sportsman a choice of views from a few 
feet to eleven feet from the ground. A light bamboo ladder with 
shooting but in beating for deer and other large game. It is 


easily carried by tw; “pap mee. a ; 
noise, The higher wee men and can be placed in position without 
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gs of a ladder are generally safe, But in 2 
















several cases tigers have charged up ladders in the most determined 
manner and had to be ees The commanding position exposes 
| the whole body of the tiger as he comes. This great advantage 
is lost on foot when the rush is made in thick cover and the head 
“and chest are alone exposed. When a ladder is placed on a slope, 
facing the high ground, and the tiger is beaten down towards it, there 
is a Caiiabis Shanes that the tiger will charge. A recently 
retired police officer of seventeen years’ grand experience in Kanara, 
“Wy whose good fellowship and love of sport made him a welcome and dear 
7 co cpetion in many an adventure, twice rolled over a charging tiger 
at the very foot of his ladder. 
_ In driving for tigers, in fact in driving for any large game, the 
naps management of the beat and the positions to be taken by 
the guns is mostly left to the local shikdrts or native hunters. In 
_Kiatnara each village or cluster of villages has its leader or leaders 
| In matters of sport, and whether the villagers drive on their own 
 aecount or on behalf of a European sportsman, they look to their 
leaders for direction. 
_ ‘These local sportsmen have a marvellous knowledge of their own 
runs orhunting grounds, They know, far better than any European 
sportsman can hope to know, where the game is likely to lie; they 
know its ways; where it will make for when it 1s roused, and 
where it can be cut off. In arranging a beat the first thing is to 
choose a dozen or more of the most intelligent beaters for stops or 
watchers, to be placed in trees at different parts of the ground so 
as to guide the game towards the guns. The rest of the beaters 
are sent to some well known spot close to where the beat begins, 
‘but not so near as to risk disturbing the game. Their orders are not 
to lea¥e the spot till they get a signal to begin to beat. When the 
head beaters are set in their trees and the rest are sent to some well 
_ known spot to wait, the head native shikéri, in the most careful 
| silence, leads off the sportsmen and points out what positions they 
should take. Ateach post the sportsman silently chooses the nearest 
suitable tree, sets his ladder against it, and takes his seat. On the 
way, on both sides of the ground to be driven, some natives are sot 
on trees as stop-men. They are told to keep still unless the tiger 
tries to break and should he try to break to make a noise and turn 
him back into the beat. Asa rale when roused from his lair by the 
,F shouts of the beaters behind him the tiger moves forward, feeling 
sf his way at every step. He moves by the shortest road, always 
throngh cover, to some other haunt. He shrinks from any strange 
sound. The least noise is enough to turn him back. Ifhesees the 
stop-man who makes the noise, the chances are that he will dash 
_ him tig a deep ‘ wouf’ oF subueed roar. The soccess of re 
drive greatly depends on the skill of the stops in making suitable 
noises and on their keeping hid ‘and verfectly stil 
When the head of the beat has placed his guns and his stops, he 
= goes back to the beaters or sends them word to begin to beat. 
= In earryimg on the beat the moment a shot is fired and the signal is 
| passed that the tiger has gone back wounded, all the beaters either 
clear out of the beat or get into trees. If a shot is fired but no 
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signal is passed back the beat goes on as if no shot had been fired, 
Cunning old tigers, who have been driven before and know the 
danger ahead, try to break back. In case this should Beppe 


pen, it is 
the invariable custom to send with the beaters a trustworthy gun- 
bearer to fire one or more shots if the tiger refasesto be driven. ‘The 
gun-bearer is also expected to fire in case the forest is very thick 
and it is likely that the tiger should keep to his lair till the beaters 
come close to him. Every care is taken and every effort is made 
to keep the tiger well in advance of the line of beaters, When the 
ground that is driven is thin, and there is a likely place for the 
tiger to lie in near at hand, the line of beaters eaply eee through 
the thin part exchanging a word with one another here and there, _ 
but ne so that the sound may not reach the parts which are 
next to be driven. | ‘ 

During the whole beat the gunners who are in position should ba 
careful to keep perfectly still and alert. The tiger often steals 
forward noiselessly and is ever quick to detect danger in front. The 
slightest sound may make him dash forward, giving only a snap shot, 
or it may send him back to the line of beaters, which is always 
dangerous, Tigers coming from a distance should be patient ; 
awaited. It is well to remember this. If a long shot is taken and 
the tiger is missed or wounded, he is almost sure to go back, and 
the beaters have no time to clear out or get up trees before the tiger 
is on them. <a 

With care accidents seldom happen in tiger shooting, Six have 
occurred in Kanara, «three from wounded tigers, when on each 
occasion a man was killed ; one, whens man was taken some twelve 
feet out of a tree by an unwounded tiger going back and breaking 
through the line after having been fired at ; ana two by panthers. 

On one occasion a panther which was being followed up was shot 
dead off a beater he had knocked down, and on whom he sprang 
from the shoulders of a sportsman who himself escaped with some 
scratches only on the face and shoulders by firing at and hitting the 
brute as he rose at him. The panther was litera ly blown from the 
muzzle of the sportsman’s second barrel, and without a moment’s 
loss of time. This adventure occurred to Colonel McGillivray, the 
late well known Superintendent of Police in Kanara, and was as 
sudden and unexpected as it was well met. 

When a tiger is wounded and dashing to one side it is by no 
means Safe for a stop in a tree, unless he is well out of reach, to try 
and turn him. A few years ago near Mundgod an English sports. 
man’s personal servant, unseen by his master, climbed into a tree 
behind him and by clapping his hands tried to turn a badly wounded 
tiger towards his master, Ina moment the tiger had hold of him 
and bit him so badly that the poor boy died. 'The sportsman 
killed the tiger soon after, but the accident remained though he 
was in no way responsible. | | 

Itis by no means uncommon for a wounded and angry tier to dach 
? & tree and lay hold of the inmate several fact sit the posters: 

ear Dindeli a stop on a low headless tree, near a ford in a river 
tried to turn s wounded tiger. The tiger was heard to give = 
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Succession of savage roars and was seen to dash at the tree from 
vome distance, He was in the tree with his ernel paws on the 
branch just below the man, who could climb no higher, when an 

express bullet brought him down with a broken back, On another 
occasion a wounded tiger tried to pull down a boy from a sapling 
fourteen or fifteen feet from the ground. He must have succeeded 
had not the sportsmen who were five in number run up together. 
On secing them the tiger retired to a thicket, but charged the 
moment a shot was fired and was dropped within a few pares of the 
party. The boy was taken down terribly frightened and exhausted. 
Sportsmen should insist on their followers always getting mto high 
trees safe out of reach. 

On one occasion a wounded tiger got terribly enraged and went 
at the beaters from tree to tree, tearing a slipper to preces which was 
thrown at him. At last he lay down, and the sportsman, who had 
gone in after him, was guided to him by the people on the trees and 
killed him with a single shot between the eyes, not always a safe 
shot either, but there was no help as the brute was lying on a narrow 
pathway about thirty yards off, and had just raised his head 
Petersery toacharge. Great was the rejoicing over this tiger. 

é had caused much trouble, and in truth was downright vicious. 

~ When a tiger is wounded the beaters are sent to some at place 
and the trail is taken up by the sportsmen helped by the local and 
personal shikdris who follow the track under protection of the guns. 
~ On no account are the marks of blood or the foot-mark left on the 
 ¢hance of accidentally coming across the tiger. If accidents are to 
be guarded aguinst, the party must keep together and on the trail. 
So long as a sharp watch is kept ahead and the tiger is seen before 
he makes his rush, the danger is small compared to asudden charge 
made unexpectedly from one side. 
_ Ifa tiger is not found within a short distance from where he was 
fired at, it may be assumed that he is not badly hurt. He may 
have to lie down but he moves on when his pursuers come near, 
Tn such cases the usual plan is to send one or more guns ahead and 
post them in trees where the forest narrows, to cut off the tiger from 
the cover he seems to be making for. If no European sportsmen 
are available native shikaris should be sent with their own or 
with a spare gun. On no account are beaters used after a 
wounded tiger, but a few are very useful to take up ‘se pt in 
trees as stops to the guns who are sent ahead. The best gun, or 
the most experienced of the sportsmen, and another of the party, if 
there are many out, should remain with a couple or more sharp 
native trackers on the trail, which must be steadily kept to. This 
is perhaps the most successful way to hunt down a wounded tiger, 
for he is brought to book either by the sportsman on his track or 
by the party ahead. If it is found that the tiger is making for 
another cover than was at first supposed the positions of the front 
guns can be quickly changed. 

An amusing incident occurred near Yellipur a couple of years 

ago during the rains. A tiger was wounded and in following him 
up was seen to be down and move on as be was approached. 
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One of the two guns was sent ahead to a narrow part of the forest =| 
with cultivation on each side, where there was a pathway, anda well | 
known tree into which he was told to climb. This pathway lay 
between two rather steep hills covered with dense undergrowth. 
After a panse the trackmg was resumed. It happened to be 
raining hard and the sportsman found the tree so uncomfortable 
that he came down, When the tracking party drew near voices” 
were heard below and not more than fifty yards off, which see | 
strange as the tiger's foot-marks were very fresh. The posith 
was soon explained. Only a few yards in front of the tracker was 
the tiger crouching, looking down, and listening to the yoices 
below, which came from some of the beaters who were making their 
way toa hut in the open close by. In a moment, but too late,the _ 
tiger became aware of the party behind him, A shotfromaneight- 
bore went smashing into his shonlder, He made a tremendous row, 
and struggled » but he was never allowed to getonhislegs,and _ 
was smashed up with five other shots which rained inonhimin _ 
quick succession. The moment the first shot and the answering roar 
of the tiger were heard, the beaters, who had no right to be theca : 
wade off. The second sportsman manfully held to his placethough 
he could see nothing and was right in the line of fire, — a ee 

A wounded tiger who lies up within a short distance j dy 
disabled. On such occasions ie Ghaceas are that if not focred =o 
time he will charge. | 

Charges may often be averted by the sportsman’s quickness of ~ _ 
eye and resource in taking advantage of any hesitation show by the 
yer. There certainly are times when there is no averting acharge, 
as when the tiger is being approached and cannot be seen, At such 
moments it is well to bear in mind that the first shot is everything. 
This is eapedally the case when the cover is at all thick and damp 
for then the smoke hangs. It may be said that at the Inst moment 
a tiger is often turned by a shot fired into his face. No trust can 
be placed on this off-chance, If the sportsman is not confident that 
he can knock down the tiger and keep it down he had better leave 
the tiger along, “eLs 

In following tigers in thick and difficult cover it is well to send 
a couple of active young fellows up trees to examine from above. 
the thicket into which the foot-marks lead. In this way the densest 
cover 1s Searched without losing the trail and with a minimum of 
danger. 

On two or three oceasions, when other means had fa; soy Z~ 
have been killed by one of the guns climbing int peperll - | 
nifle and plenty of cartridges are handed to the person on tha tages pz 
and the other guns cither stand at the foot or are sent back out of aa 
danger. A fow years ago a couple of young sportsmen tracked __ 
a wounded tigress into a very difficult place, into which it would ‘ 
have been next to madness for them to creep. ‘They tried every _ 
means to drive her out, but to no purpose. At last a man dads 
had been sent up a tree close by declared he could see the tigress ike aS 
asa last resource, it was agreed that one of the two should olanbee es We 
up avd shoot while the other stayed below. As the climber sat mt | 
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struggling up the tree, ont rashed the tigress and was gallantl 
dropped within a few yards by his companion below. , 
In numerous cases tigers have been known to charge, some 
with little provocation and others after much provocation. 
Occasionally tigers will not charge at all. Why they do not charge 
is not known. Buta young sportsman should not trust to the chance 
_ that a tiger will not charge, and follow a tiger as he follows a deer. 
_ Asa rule, if not taken in time, a wounded tiger will charge. As 
_ he charges the pe utters a startling roar which is apt to throw 
© the sportsman off his guard. The effect of the roar on the best and 
~ stannchest men is often shown by a exes, but this is only for 
‘the moment till the beast is fairly seen. When a tiger continues to 
is ag on the ground or lies breathing heavily, cartridges should 
‘not be spared. Several tigers have been lost by too great a 
tenderness ve the _ Great ie pere be — GOR. 
near a tiger lying to all appearance or dying. a beast may 
be only stunned. A ee years ago on the Yellépur hills yp tve 
was driven from the top of a hill towards a young sportsman on a 
ladder, From the slope of the hill, the tiger was almost on a level 
with the top of the ladder, and in the surprise of the moment was 
missed, The tiger then went galloping across a small bit of open about 
sixty yards in rear of the next gun, He was missed with the first 
barrel, but.as he got the second he was seen to pitch forward behind 
a bash. The large double muzzle-loading eight-bore with which 
4 he was fired at, was then changed for a 500 express, and the 
‘Sportsman getting down the ladder ran to within twenty yards of the 
Ce which was lying stretched at full length breathing heavily. 





On seeing this, first one, and then, after putting ina fresh cartridge, «> 


pene arrel ee hth the a ° oe ue Moshe t 
ght sgn of bei it by either, thon th bullets were 
seen to strike him ih the flank, their seh being towards the 
cheat. On the second shot being fired, as the tiger lay stretched 
— at fall length with his head away from the sportsman, a man on a 
tree almost immediately over him called out that he was dead. 
The sportsman carelessly walked up to the tiger. In another 
moment his hand would have been on the body of the beast, when 
the tiger opened his eyes, and, with a roar, reared on his hind legs, 
his face close to the sportsman and his forepaws stretched over his 
head. To push the muzzle of the express into the brute’s chest, 
pull the trigger of the second barrel, and fly down the hill was the 
work of asecond, The whole affair, the roar of the tiger as he got 
on his legs, the shot, and the sportsman’s flight was of startling 
suddenness. There was a general stampede of beaters. After a 
ron of about thirty yards the sportsman joined his young companion. 
The tiger was heard to growl several times, and the stop in the 
tree above him called out that he had moved and lain down in a 
‘small dip or hollow hard by. Just then also the nner ote 
personal shikdri came up with the eight-bore gun which had been 


first fired and with spare cartridges for the express. He had been’ 


left to undo the ladder and the whole affair was so sndden that 
neither he nor the other sportsman had time to give any assistance. 
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Both guns now went up together, and the tiger, though fired into 
‘afore hé had time to move, shortened the distance between himself 


and the guns by several yards in his endeavours tocomeon, 


On examining the body, it was found that the first shot from the 
eight-bore had struck the tiger where the neck joins the head. It 


had cut through the flesh and grazing the bone had given a shock’ 
to the spine without breaking it. But for the two flank shote or 


the chest shot from the express the tiger would have gone away and 
have been little or none the worse. ts 

For a successful season's tig shooting the sports nan cannot 
depend on the chance of cattle being carried off near hi camp, 
He must take with him a number of cattle to be tied up and used 
as baits. As villagers will not part with their cattle to be tied up 
as baits, thirty or forty head must be bonght in some large market 
town and taken about with the cant: The cattle cost to buy from 
2s. to 14s, (Rs. 6-Rs.7) a head and their keep comes to about 3d. 
(2 as.) a day each. It may seem cruel to tie up an animal to be 
killed by a tiger. But every tiger at large destroys not less than 
thirty to fifty of cattle a year, and among the victims are 
choice milch and dranght animals worth from £2 to £6 ree 20. 
Rs. 60). It is the custom to bait such places only as tigers frequent 
during their asi Ay prowls and where thick cover is near inte 
which the tiger is likely to drag his kill. 

The bait remains tied from four in the evening to seven in the 
morning. The people entrusted with the work are induced by a 
reward of 10s. (Rs. 5) for every kill to tie in the best places, 





+», if the bait is taken, the person who has tied it up either himself 


brings the news or sends some one to the camp. On his way the 
messenger tells the people of the villages he passes, who gladly turn 
ont with the local shikdris and await the sportsman somewhere on the: 
way to the kill, When the news reaches the camp one or two hours’ 
law is given for the beaters to meet and for the guns to go ahead. 
Then the sportsman rides to the place and the beat is arranged. 
Beating for tigers or other game is popular in Kanara, Tho! 
difficulty is to keep too many people from coming, When there 
are {wo or more guns it is usual to let anyone come who chooses, 
and to pay them all, men and boys, Gd. (4 as.) each. Tf the 
beat is successful each of the local shikdris gets from £1 to £2. 
(ts. 10-Rs. 20), and the personal shikivi who makes all the 
sporting arrangements gets 30s. (Ra, 15) for each large tiger, 124, 
(ts. 6) for each half-grown tiger, and Gs. (Rs. 3) for each cub. If 
nothing is killed the personal shiliri gets nothing, but onder no 
circumstances do the local shikiris ever get less than 45. to Sa, | 
(e.2-Rs.4) each. The person who brings the news of the kill 
gets 4s. (Rs. 2), As the Government reward is £2 8s, (Rs. 24) for 
a full-grown tiger, £1 4s, (Rs. 12) for a half-grown tiger, and 129. 
(Rs. 6) for a cub, it is needless to say that tiger shooting is 
expensive. Bunt to be successful the sportsman must be liberal and 
kind and jolly with the people, whether they are beaters or shikdris. 
Both undoubtedly earn all that a sportsman can give them, They 
are marvels of patience and endurance throughout the heat and 
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fatigue of the day, and of great good humoor at its close. Driving 
isin no way against the inclination of the people of Kanara It 
is a pleasurable excitement which they enjoy as much as the 
cers They will leave almost any work to jom in a beat. 
ME most of the local shikaris it is not too much to as Shp though 
- cautious at first, their confidence is easily F papetages) hat when they 
know a sportsman they will face any danger with him and are 
horoughly to be trusted. | 
. Besides in a regular beat tigers are sometimes found when 
stalking other game. When a tiger is found in ing other 
game the sportsman goes a short distance ahead leaying a few men 
who move towards him making no noise beyond exchanging a word 
or two and here and there throwing a stone. 
_. Tigers are also shot when coming to drink, or when returning at 
night to feed on a carcass, Shooting over water is seldom practised 
except by natives; but Europeans sometimes sit over a kill on the 
chance that the tiger will come back, A place is built in a tree 
some ten or twelve feet from the ground and about fifteen yards 
from the carcass. ‘This though a tiresome and rather disappointing 
| form of sport is not without attractions and difficulties. A tiger is 
very shy and cautious. He walks round his kill and watches it for 
some time before he approaches. The slightest noise frightens him 
and if frightened he either will not return at all or will wait till late 
in the night beyond the patience of a European 
. Monkeys betray « tiger when he is on foot in a beat, or when 
he moves in the foresty in search of food, or when he is coming to 
his kill in the evening. So also peafowl, junglefowl, and spurfowl 
all rise before a tiger with a 
who know it. in Kéuare, when a sportsman is stalking other game 


and hears monkeys swearing, he takes it as a sign that a tiger or a 
panther is near. By moving quickly and without noise towards the 
monkeys and by carefully watching their movements and the direction 
in which they are looking, he may often be rewarded by a shot. But 
noisy monkeys are not always a safe guide as they also swear at 
jangle-dogs and jackals. | 

Tigers hunting together or a tigress with cubs, when one of them 














is shot, often remain in the same sg ealling for two or more» _ 


days, ‘This is a good opportunity for putting out a few baits, one 
cof thom is sure to be taken. The call of a tiger to his mate is 
different from his wouf or his angry roar. tis soft and loudin 
a tone which is perhaps most nearly maceneey by a long-drawn 
ahum, The sound seems to roll along the ground, and on a clear 
night and in favourable country Slay bP heard more than two miles. 
It is made as the animal is moving and is repeated every two or 
#hree minutes round a considerable area at odd times of the mght 
or morning. Sometimes a tigress, when array from small cubs, 
will make this call even during the day as if to assure them she 
is near. It is not diffienlt to cut her off and shoot her when she is 
heard calling in this way during the day time. 

As regards the number of cattle killed by tigers, returns are 
available only for the eight years ending 1882. During these eight 


cry not to be mistaken by those | 
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years 6527 eattle are returned as killed by tigers, that is, an average 
yearly loss of 816 head. Sit 
Returns of the aes of tigers aoe are areas for a al 
considerably longer period. During the twenty-two yearsending || 
1877, 510 sine were killed and £860 (Rs. 850") paid in rewards. 
were killed and between 1867 and 1877, 352 tigers, or a yearly 
average of thirty-two, were killed. The number of persons killed” 
during the whole period of twenty-two years was, one European 
officer, Lieutenant Power of the 35th Madras Native Infantry, at 
forty-three of the natives of the district. 
The details of the five years ending 1882 are as follows: 


Kenora Tigera, 1878-1832. 












In Kanara panthers are especially common. There are no large 
caves or cof pape thickets, but there is the splendid cover of — 
some 3500 square miles of almost unbroken forest in which they can 
choose homes and hunting grounds. Naturalists say and most 
v sabe agree that there are two or more varieties of the panther, 

here is a larger animal six feet to seven feet eleven inches which ~ 
is called the panther; and a smaller animal five feet sixinchesto six _ 
feet which is called the leopard. The panther is also supposed to — 
be lighter in colour than the leopard, and unlike the leopard to k = 
gloat from villages and se eee low rocky hills in open groume 

rather than in forests. The black panther is also thought to be @ 
distinct species. To the ordinary observer there does not appear. 
“to be any ditference between the panther and the leopard ; ond chon 
is nothing in the appearance or habits of the pard to induce the 
belief that there are two or more varieties. Pards of both sizes 
are found equally often near villages in Kanara; and all alike 
prey on cattle, ponies, pig, donkeys, goats, deer, monkeys, and dogs. 
A panther over seven feet eight inches in length is considered an 
unusually fine specimen. One measuring eight feet is said to have 
been killed near Siddapur a couple of years ago (1880), and several 
of seven feet nine inches have been killed. On the other hand 
anything under five feet eight inches is thought small, Three 
black panthers have been shot in Kénara and a fourth has been 
seen. The colour of these animals can be due only to the accident 
of birth. If they are of a different variety from the ordinary 
pantie it is almost certain that others like them would have been 
seen during the last seventeen or eighteen years, The panther 
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like the tiger has no particular pairing season. Cubs have been 
taken at different periods of the year. The female, who has from 
two to four at a birth, deposits her young in the hollow of some 
large tree on the d, or below some projecting rock, and they 
remain with her till they are fully as large as herself. The call of 
ap eared is altogether unlike the tiger’s call. It is a succession 
of 5 ‘runts as nearly as possible represented by the sounds 
€ Goorka-Goorka-Goorka’ repeated at short intervals, as he travels 
no doubt locking for his mate. ‘This call is unlike the low angry 
» grunt with which a panther delivers his charge, and it is worthy of 
note that a panther will sometimes charge without making an, 
sound, Like the tiger the panther is roaming in his habits, an 
like him he has favourite haunts to which he returns time after 
time and where he stays for days. Some say that the panther 
dislikes water and hates even to wet his feet. But mstamces can 
be given of panthers dragging their prey or even swimming through 
water. They eat carrion or any rotten carcass. | 

The panther is hunted in the same way as the tiger. But he is 
far more cunning, and will sometimes lic in a small thicket or 
climb into some wide-spreading tree and let the beaters pass him. 
On two occasions in Kanara panthers have been shot out of trees. 
The panther, though he has nothing like the power of the tiger, is 
when wounded far braver and quicker in attack. Many cases have 
been known of most dashing charges in the thicket, in high tree 
forest, and in open ground. On three occasions panthers have 
been doubled up at the sportsman’s feet, when im another second 
they would have seized. Even when unprovoked a panther will 
sometimes dash out and maula single person or one of a party 
of three or four. Recently near Sdmbrami, between Yellipur and 
Haliy4l, a panther sprang at 2 man and his wife who were walking 
alone a forest pathway. ‘The man was knocked over and the 
panther was on the top of him when the wife seized the axe 
which had fallen from her husband's hand and brained the panther, 
though unluckily too late to save her husband’s life. In other 
eases panthers have been known to wound two or three men one 
after the other. A few months ago a wounded panther badly 
mauled three men who were following him up. 

Wounds received from tigers and panthers are very dangerous 
and difficult to heal. Between the shock and the poison from their 
foul-feeding fangs few recover. 

The Government reward is £1 4s, (Rs.12) for afull-grown panther, 
12s. (Rs. 6) for one half-grown, and 6s. (Rs. 3) for a cub. The 
returns of the wild animals killed in Kanara between 1856 and 
1877 show that 591 panthers were slain, and £684 (Rs. 6840) paid 
in rewards. During this period eighteen people were killed. In 
the first of the two periods of eleven years, that is betweotf 1856 
and 1866, 253 panthers or a yearly average of twenty-three were 
killed, and, in the second period, between 1867 and 1877, 338 
panthers, or a yearly average of thirty-one, were killed. 

=i following statement gives details for the five years ending 
L582 : 
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~ not unlike the panther in cclour. One was shot out of a tree near 


Dog @ TheWild Dog, Kuon rutilans, kolsunda (M.) kdda-ndi ( 





The gut rm Cat, Felis bengalensis, vagati, is rarely seen in 
Kanara. It is a beautiful little animal, about three feet long and 






Timai in 1875, Unfortunately the specimen was spoiled by the 
express bullet breaking and tearing the skin almost to pieces, ‘The 
natives say that this little animal is very fierce and lives on small 
deer, hares, peafowl, and jungle-fowl. 

The Hunting Leopard, Felis jubata, chita or chircha, and the 
kee Felis caracal, shira-ndi or chira-ndi, are unknown in Kanara. 
They are said to be found in parts of Kaladgi and in the Kod and 
Gacdog hil ranges of Dharwar, but they have not been recorded by 
any 0 
fi 


cer whose authority can be quoted. Some years ago when tha 
ntelope was common in the ree and Dharwar plains, hunting 
chitas were kept by the Nawib of Sdvanur and the chiefs of Mudhot it 
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The Hyena, Hymna striata, taras (H.), kattegirbu (K.), is common ay 
in Bel wih, Lf gi, Dharwar, and Kanara, Though considered | as 
eowardly it kills donkeys goats and dogs, The hyena is often  _— 
ridden down and spe ne 





: , and in spite of its ungain) andapparently 
slow movements it often gives an pecollong it Since ist) 
seventy-nine hyenas have been killed in Belgaum and seventeen in | 
Kalidgi. The reward varies from 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3- Rs. 5). a ae 
The Wolf, Canis pallipes, landgah (H.), ortola(K.),isnotknownin 
Kanara. At one time it was ae and it et found insome 
numbers in Dhirwir, Kaladgi,and Belraum. The wolf chiefly preys 
on donkeys, sheep, goats, and antelope. Hut it isa bold animal, 
and three or four of them will lie out close to a herd of cattle and at a) | 
once attack any that separates from the rest, They also sometimes 
kill human beings, The wolf has been ridden down and s red. 
This is justly considered a great feat. Many sportsmen contend 
that onsuch occasions the wolf must have been gorged. But at 
least one instance can be given in which an ungorged wolf was 
ridden down and speared. _The returns show that since 1840 ten 
wolves have been killed in Belgaum and 1505 in Kalidgi. | 











- , | ‘ K.), orjangli 
Kutta (H.), is not found in Kalidgi, bat is common in Dhirw: 

Belganm, and Kanara, especially in Kanara, where packs of tena 
and upwards have been often seen, They grew very bold in the 
1876-77 famine and killed great numbers of the half-starved cattle 
which were driven into the Kanara forests to graze. Since then n 
reward of 10s. (Re, 5) has been paid for each full-grown animal 






bronght to the head-quarters of sub-divisions. Wild dogs are very 
destructive to deer of all kinds and to pig, which they regularly 
hunt. They are also said to attack tigers, but no instanceof their 
having killed a tiger is known. At the same time it is a fact that 
the tiger will give up his kill to wild dogs and will leave a place in 
which there is any large nomber of wild dogs. It is also true that 
panthers will take to trees to escape from wild dogs. The people fear 
packs of wild dogs as much as they fear almost any animal. Cases 
of packs snarling and yapping round sportsmen and others when 
disturbed at their prey are well known. 

The Jackal, kolha, Canis aureus, is numerous everywhere, even in 
the Nis vo of the forests. But the Fox, lomri or sannakempa- 
nart (K.), Vulpes bengalensis, is found only in the o; count: 
outside of ait | x ar - 

The Porcupine, Histrix leucura, siler or mul-handi (K.), is also 
found everywhere, especially in Kanara. 

The Crocodile, Crocodilus indicus, maggar or mosale, and the Otter, 
Lutra nair, panni kutta or nirndt (K.), are occasionally found in rivers 
and large ponds. In the Kanara rivers they are especially common. 

The Black Bear, Ursus labiatus, karedi or aaval, was at one time 
found in great numbers in Kanara and Belgaum. It is fast becoming 
rare, except near the Sahyddris,and eventhere itis nolongernumerons. 
Between 1840 and 1880 no fewer than 223 bears were killed in 
Belgaum. Of the whole number 137 were killed between 1840 
and 1850; fifty-one between 1850 and 1860; thirty-two between 
1560 and 1870; and three between 1870 and 1880, In Kanara fifty- 
one bears were slain between 1856 and 1882, and during that time 
twenty-two persons were killed by bears. Among the persons killed 
RY bears in Kanara was Lord Edward Percy St. Muir, second son of 

he Duke of Somerset. This happened at Lélguli on the Kalinadi, 
on the 20th of December 1565, For Dharwir there sre no returns, 
but bears were formerly found in the Kod and Gadag hills, which 
are now almost bare even of scrub; they are still occasionally met in 
Bankapor and Hangal into which they no doubt stray from Kanara. 
Between 1844 and 1861 the bear was also found in Biégalkot, 
Hongund and Badimi in Kalédgi, twenty-five bears having been 


slain during those years. As far as the returns show no bear has ° 


been killed in Ralidgi since 1861. The bear is more feared in 
Kamara than almost any other animal. At least in Kanara it is a 
mistake to think that bears do not attack without provocation. In 
several cases both wounded and untouched bears have been known to 
mera the bravest, manner and with a startling grant or roar. 
The bear is about six feet long and three feet high. It has two or 
three young ata birth, and, from an early age, the mother takes 
or carries the cubs on her back. No case of bears eating flesh 
has been recorded in Kanara though elsewhere beara have been 
known to eat flesh. Their chief food is the white-ant and larva of 
beetles, which they scratch ont and suck from their nests, Bears 
also feed on many wild berries and are most partial to the jack 
fruit, (Artocarpns integrifolia) and to kakai pods (Cassia Fistula). 
They are also said to be particularly fond of palm-juice and to 
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climb a na trees and am the toddy jars. Bears, like ti 
are hunted by driving, or by si 





y sitting over their caves, thor a in 
‘bears rarely live in caves except during the rains. _ The time 
fo sit over a cave-mouth is either in the very early morning when 


they return from feeding or about sunset when they come out. 


followed. 


when the dew lies heavy on the long grass and the track is easily F 


The Hog, Sus indicus, dukar or handi, is general everywhere, 
Immense boars are often found in the forests which would delight 
the hog hunter in anything like a ridi country. In Bankipur 
in Dharwir and from Lakshmeshvar and Shirk belonging t 








Miraj ond ane states west of the Kappatgudd hill, the spec <a 


plage rideable and first-rate sport may be got in the cold vather 
Hog might also be ridden in parts of the Kod sub-division in 
Dharwar. In Kalddgi wild hog have greatly increased since 187. 
when the forests began to be conserved. The wild boar is found 
up to forty inches high and about six feet long. He is per @ 
pluckiest of animals, As a rule he dies game to the 
whether it is made at the hog-huntor pene in hand, or at the sporta- 
man from a thicket on foot, his rush is 
gallant, His flesh is much esteemed by low class Hindus, 
The Bison, Gavams Gaurus, kdda-kona or gava, is found over. the 

reater part of Kénara, but from being so much shot at and from 
Fela’ ta ject to the diseases which prevail among domestic cattle 
in Kanara, it is disappearing from many parts where it abounded 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. Formerly the bison was also found in 
considerable numbers about the Ramehat and Chorlighat, and in 
the south-west corner of the Bidi sub-division of Belgaum. Now it 
is rare everywhere, except in parts of Bidi where jaa 
found. Oda | bison find their way into the Nagargili and Kirpoli 
forests under the Sid pagoda during the rains, but only to return to 
Kanara as the season dries. It is said that many years aro a 9 



















bull was shot by the present Sir Frank Souter near to One Tree H 
about a mile and a half to the north of Belgaum, Stray bison from 
Kénara are also occasionally seen during the rains in the western 
limits of the. Kalghatgi sub-division of Dhérwir; but exeept 
strangers, the bison is not found either in Dharwar or in Kalddgi. 
_ Bison are most numerons in Kanara along the Sahyddris and in 
the forests through which the Kalinadi, Bedtihalla, Ganmivali, and 
Tadri pass. They were especially common about sixteen years ago 
in the Gund forests, and between Gund and Anshi, as well as al ones 
the Kaneri river which rises in the Kundal hills and joins the Kali- 
nadi opposite Nirsol in Yellépur. Two outbreaks of the cattle 
disease which is now prevalent in tho Ankola forests, destroyed 
great numbers of them, 

The bison is generally a rich dark brown, gradually changing 
a dirty white underneath, But the old bulls, which “ae maghitisee 
animals, much larger and more massively built than the cows, grow 
almost black, and lose most of the hair on the upper part of the 
body, The older a bull-bison grows the blacker oe balder’ he 
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: y becomes; and the skin gives ont a nasty oily aweat, Below the 
9s &nees and hocks the legs both of bulls and cows are white, four 
9 arty white stockings, while the shape and pointing of the hoof is so 


_ to make it easy for the initiated to track a bison through a herd 
of tame cattle, The bison has no homp. The dorsal ridge rises 
perually backwards some five inches above the shoulder and then 
falls suddenly about the middle of the back, This gives the animal 
. the appearance of enormous strength in front and of weak and 
drooping hind-quarters, though when closely examined his hind- 
_ The head of the bull is much broader and more massive than the 
_ Cow's head. The forehead in both is grey ap roaching a dirty white 
and in both the lower part of the face is black to near the muzzle 
which is grey or light lavender. Among the older animals the 
bull's horns are very much larger than the cow’s horns. The bull's 
horns, which are massive throughout, are broad, ragged, and ringed 
to about one-third of their length from the base, and have a wide 
sweep and broken or blunted points. The horns of the cow are 
smooth and ringless, slenderer and more u right with an inward 
curve towards the tips. Some very old bulls have rather upright, 
_ short, ragged, and massive horns curving in more or less, and ringed 
_ from the base nearly up to the curve. Others have very horizontal 
_ horns like the arms of a man raised to the level of his shoulders 
f -and bending sli tly at the elbows, the hand at the wrist being 
_ turned up and the fingers forming a curve from the knuckles point- 
ing inwards. Horns of this kind are also very flat particularly in 
_ front. A good bull varies in height from five feet eight inches to 
_ six feet two inches, and the width across the widest sweep of the 
horns is from thirty-two to forty inches. 
_ Bison are seldom seen in herds of more than ten or fifteen, and, 
‘except during the rutting season between October and Decem. 
ber, no really large bulls are found with the herds. Except at 
_ the pairing season most large bulls do not stay with the 
_ cows but prefer either a lonely life or the society of one or more 
other bulls. It is the general belief in Kanara that the solitary 
bulls found in the fair season and the earlier rains have not been 
driven from the herd by the younger bulls, but that they leave of 
‘their own accord and meet the cows at pleasure or when the 
‘breeding season begins. Some solitary bulls are no doubt aod 
animals which have been driven away by younger rivals. But 











: 50 Seas in stalking herds supports the belief that most solitary 
bulls are solitary from choice. The bulls found with herds of cows 
_ are so rarely of full size and vigour that it is difficult to believe that 
they really are the lords and masters of the cows to the exclusion 
of the magnificent bolls of noble proportions and full vigour of 
life who are met alone. If the sportsman wants a prize let him 
look to the solitary bull, not to a herd which may end in his 
Shooting some young beast or a cow. When disturbed, bison ara 
_ Particularly shy and difficult to approach, and the extreme acuteness 
of their sense of smell often prevents surprise. They are also quick 
B 1213—13 
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marked and so unlike the hoof of the tame cow or buffalo as 
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in finding that they are followed. This is shown by their takingdown 
Beet Fam | 


king away time after time just out of sight of the 
sportsman simply from acenting danger in the currents of air 
brought to them from their pursuers. On the other hand, where 
they are scldom molested, on any sudden alarm they will crowd 
t paroinc nga enden minten Pea ES Ree 1 is so inclined 
will give him the chance of shooting down three or four of them 


before they have time to recover and make of. When pase 


alarmed bison give one short hissing kind of snort and then turn and 
dash away. Bison feed chiefly on grasses and creepers. During the 
hot months they also eat many leaves and berries, the fruit of the 

ula, Phyllanthos Emblica, and the karma/, Dillenia pentagyna, being 
especial favourites. They are also very fond of hot weather mee, 
which has to be carefully guarded against them. During the raing 


juicy young bamboo shoots are their favouritefood. Aboutthistime 
they frequent the salt licks which are common in every ——— "3 


Kanara, the natron and soda of the salt hcks being, 
says, as essential to the well-doing of the bison as common salt isto 


domestic cattle when kept in hilly tracts. A salt lick is about the D: 
best place to which a sportsman can go in the early morning tofind 


and take up the fresh foot-mark of some old bull. 
Bison are hunted either by being driven towards the sport 
by a number of beaters, or by the sportsman with a couple of good 


guides looking for them in their haunts in the early morning, and if 
not found there, taking up the foot-prints of some herd or of a soli- 
tary bull and tracking them to where they lie for the day. They 
are also shot in the evening when coming to drink or to feed. Bison 
are seldom driven except where the cover is so close and thorny 
that they cannot be got at in any other way. A drive for bison ia 
managed in much the same way as a drive for tiger, only bison are 
not driven to the guns so easily as tigers. When aroused by shouts 
bison as a rale feel their way quietly to the front. In doing so they 
make short rushes backwards or to one side as they scent danger in 
the air. When their suspicions that there is danger in front or to 
one side are fairly roused, nothing will induce them to go in that 
direction. ‘They will stand still and await the near approach of the 
beaters and then break right through the shouting mob rather than 
face the unseen danger in front. Bison would not be driven at all 
if they did not sometimes break to the front and give a shot, but as 
a rule, owing to the sagacity of the animal, beats for bison are 
nosuccessful. In a forest and among hills the wind is never steady, 
The air eddies and circles, and this is the secret why the bison is 
able to outwit the best sportsman. In beating for bison the sports 








man should be prepared for disappointment and should not lay the- 


blame on the local shikariy who will always do their best. 

The sport of all sports is tracking the bison in their natiy 
either finding them feeding in the early morning oe ving fw ahedl 
mkiday lairs. When the track takes over and round hills and 


across jolly valleys and streams the tracking is always pleasant, and — 


pleasure passes to the keenest excitement an: joy when & 
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tuft of newly eaten grass or fresh warm droppings show that the ad 



















bison is near. If in Juck, the sportsman may win hia trophy carly 
§ and be back in camp in good time, fresh and full of hope for the next 
§ $day. Sometimes he may have to track on toa late hour, but even then 

im ana sweetens the toil and the miles back to camp are walked 
| witha light heart. It also sometimes happens that the deep shades 
_ of the evening stop further tracking ealoars a dark walk home 
| of many weary miles. The only consolation is that all was done that 
| could be done, and admiration for the quickness and sagacity of 
» the noble bison. In spite of blank weary days soch fascinations 
®, has bison tracking that the sportsman will toil day after day. 
@ When a bison is reached and seen it is well not to be in a hurry. 
7 IE the animal tracked proves to be one of a herd, it is usual to work 
9} = about the herd to find outthe bull whose large foot-prints have been 
- followed. If the animal tracked proves to be a solitary bull, look 


for a good shot, the centre of the forehead if he happens to be 
facing the gun, and the neck or behind the shoulder if he is 
Dr etedside on, A bison will at once drop to the head or neck shot, 
and if hit properly behind the shoulder, will not go far before he pulls 

- opand gives another chance. Nine inches below the top of the 
dorsal ridge over the shoulder will also at once drop a bison when 
he can be despatched with the second shot. Bison have been 
dropped right and left with a 500 express to this shot. When not 
mortally wounded a bull will travel a long way and give great 
-— trouble. He will take to the very closest thickets and have to be 
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& followed through them, and after he is well worried and perhaps 
™ once or twice hit, he will lie very close and probably charge. As it 
_ is difficult to stop a charging bull or cow, for when powcr a cow 
§ will charge as readily as a bull, the protection of a tree or however 

small a clamp of bamboos should be songht. There is abandant 

| proof of bison charging in Kanara. On three occasions sportsmen 
have been knocked down, and five instances are known in which 
 #hikdrie and trackers were knocked over and hurt. Dozens of 
_ instances can also be given of most deliberate and well delivered 
_ charges which were avoided by stepping behind a tree. 

The Sambar, Rusa Aristotelis, kadovi or meru, ia common over 
most of Kanara, especially near the Sahydédris. It is also found 






' Kanara. oceur in Kalghatgi in Dhdrwir ; it is not known in Kaladgi 
* The simbar is nowhere so numerous as it was ten or fifteen years 
) ago. The cause of this is the great increase in the number of guns. 
‘There is scarcely a village that has not its one or more guns 
licensed or unlicensed. During the dry season, especially in moon- 
| light nights, from almost any camp in the district shots may be 






! The native way of shooting sambar, fssteie deer, small deer, 
} and pig is to diga hole close to some forest pool and screening 
| the edge with thorn, to sit in the hole, and shoot. Natives do 


ies 
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If there is a chance of these larger animals coming to drink, the hole 
_ 18 protected by laying logs of wood across the mouth Bes 8 small 
_ Opening from which to shoot. When the fruit of the aula Phyllan- 
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; in the Belgaum Sahyddris and a few probably stray animals from. 


~ ‘not venture to shoot at tigers, panthers, or bears except from trees. — 
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thas Emblica, the karmal Dillenia pentagyoa, the goting Terminalia 


bellerica, and the ambdira Spondias Mangifera, ripens and begins 


to fall, natives make seats or mechdéns in the tree and from them 


shoot simbar and other deer as they come to eat. ‘This is deadly 
work. With the increase in the number of | and the use of 
percussion guns instead of flint and matchlocks if must end in the 
destruction of deer. 

The people of one or more villages often join and beat their forests 
for wit et deer, and pig. This is fair ee is not discouraged. 
But during the dry season pot-hunting s from other districts 
come into the forests and make it a business to shoot deer 
and pig from holes and trees, making money from the sale of the 
flesh, Sambar are honted by sportsmen in much the same way as 
bison. They are either stalked or looked for in the forests in the 

y of the morning or evening, or they are driven by beaters, 
When driven by beaters sdmbar show all the sagacity and instinct 
of the bison, They will dash through the line of howling beaters 
rather than face the unseen danger in front or to one side which 















loo beast standing thirteen to fourteen hands high at the 
shoulder. In colour he isa dark slate or ¢ yish black, and like 
the old bull bison the upper part of the billy is sometimes nearly 
bald. The female or hind is much lighter in colour. The Kanara 
rutting season is believed to begin in the middle or towards the 
close of the cold season, But young are met with in most months 
of the year. “It is thought that simbar begin to shed their horns 
early in April, but it is not believed that stags shed their horns 
every year, only once in two if not three . .An instance of a 
stag shedding its horns occurred at Barchi near Supa in April L871. 
A sportsman out stalking came upon a large stag with fine horns, 
The animal was lying down and looking towards him. On receiving 
the shot the stag jumped on his legs and made off, but the sports. 
man’s dogs siege hint into a pool of water within 200 yards, ‘To his 
amazement the sportsman found the stag with a bullet in his chest 
but with no horns. The trail was taken up and after a run of about 
eighty yards one horn was found and then the other, where he was 
shot at and scrambled on his legs. Kiinara and Belgaum simbar 
horns as a role are not lange. The following are the measurements 
of the finest pair that can be produced : Length of born o4”: round 
the horn 9”; above the horn 8"; widest sweep of horn 30”; between 
oints 24"; upper tine 13"; lower tine 10% Two larger heads have 
wen seen, but the measurements are not available. They were 
heavier and perhaps two or three inches longer. One of them 
spice lie a = soe noble-looking stag which was 
i y sncutenant Hughes, of the 2nd Queen’s (Royal) in Anes 

May 1876, gh Queen’s (Royal),-in April or 
The Spotted Deer, Axis maculatus, best known under the native 
name of chittal, was at one time numerous over the whole of Kanara: 
From the destruction ¢ansed by pot-hunting shikdris shooting at 
drinking pools and from fruit trees it is now scurce. Ten or fifteen 
years ago the spotted deer was most abundant throughout the 


y have scented in the air, The simbar stag is all over 4 noble. 
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_ walleys of the Kalinadi, Bedtihalla, Gangyivali, and Tadri, as well as 
§ allalong the east of the district, and at most places two to three stags 
} =conld be shot in a morning stalk. 
9} ~—_—s At Dandeli in 1867 from a herd of not less than 150 to 200, three 
‘a aoe stags were picked out and shot in a few moments. Now, 
. out the same place, the sportsman has had a lucky morning if he 
| sees a small herd or two and gets one stag. Spotted deer were at 
_ ne time nomerons in the Dharwar forests along the Kanara frontier, 
rf) but, as in Kiinara, they are now scarce. The same may be said of 
») the Belgaum chittal. “The pot-hunting native shikdris with licensed 
Y= oruniicensed guns, and some of the Government armed servants 
‘ak posts throughout the district are responsible for the disappearance 
| of ittal. Both alike shoot. over water and from trees, 
| and both alike kill for the purpose of selling the flesh. A 
_ spotted deer or a large boar fetches 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5- Rs. 8), 
_ If fairly stalked the spotted deer can take care of itself. But if 
some check is not ‘pat on shooting does at certain seasons, this 
@ _beantiful animal, to the real grief of the forest people, will soon be 
killed off. This is Jerdon’s first-rate description of the spotted deer : 
‘The general colour is yellow or rafous-fawn with numerous white 
_ spots, and a dark dorsal streak from the nape to the tail. The head 
is brownish and the muzzle dark. 'The chin, throat, and neck in front 
gre white ; the lower parts and the inside of the thighs are whitish ; 
_ the outside of the ears is brown and the inside white; the tail is 
longish and white beneath. The basal tine is directed forwards, 
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~ and in old animals has often one or two points near the base. The 

} length is about four and a half to nearly five feet ; thé height at the 

_ shoulder is from thirty-six to thirty-eight inches,’ 

9 _ Like the sfimbar the spotted deer is difficult to drive, though not 
| go difficult as the bison or simbar. But the charm of deer-shooting 
is stalking the stags through the beautiful glades and forest open- 

ings in the gray of the morning. The rutting season is believed 

al 45 bigin towards the close of the cold season and to go on till the 

- endof May. About the end of May 1881 a male and female were 

| specially noticed. Still many eek shed their horns and are fonnd 
in velvet in the period between March and May. It is believed that 

| ike the simbar the chiftal stag does not shed its horns oftener than 

_ nee in three years. The flesh of the spotted deer is very dry, but 

the head and feet are worthy of a place on the table. The greatest 

__ known length of a Kanara spotted deer’s antlers is thirty-five inches, 
| _ Any heads of thirty inches and over are considered good. The spotted 

 deer’s antlers have rarely fewer than six points, nine have been 
frequently seen, and one is recorded of eleven. 

_ The Rib-faced or Barking Deer, Cervulus aurens, bakra (M.), or 

+ aidvikuri (K), gets its name of rib-faced from two curious dark lines 

| down the face, andits name of barking deer from its hoarse loud cry 

When disturbed or alarmed. It is found all over Kanara, its favourite 

a haunt being the dark groves of high evergreen forests and the 

thick patches of kdrvi (Strobilanthus) that cover the Sahyddri 


barking deer is also found in the hills of western Belgaum ; 
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itis rare in Dh4rwar, and is not known in Kalddgi. Jerdon describes — 


the barking deer as in colour a bright rufous iy: the inside of the 
limbs and below the tail white, and the chin and lower jaws whitish. 
In front of the fetlocks of all four legs are some white spots. The 
facial creases are dark-brown, The overage Meee of body is three 
and a half feet and of tailis seven inches. The height is twenty-six to 


twenty-eight inches and the horns are from eight to ten inches long, _ 


The doe is a little smaller and has tufts of bristly hair ona knob m 
the spot where the buck has hishorns. To this description it may 
be added that the three inches of horn next the head are covered wills 
bristly red hair, and that the points form a hook backwards; alao 





that there is a smal] tine just above the red hair, The barking deer 


is not difficult to drive, and it may be met with grazing im the 
morning and evening close outside of the deep forest or thicket which 
it makes its home. It is almost always alone even two being rarely 
seen together. Whether stealing silently through the cover, or 
bounding across some open glade, the head and neck are carried 


singularly low and the hind quarters raised. The flesh is dark and 


thought better than the flesh of the spotted deer. 

_ The Mouse Deer, Memimna indica, pisai, is very common in 
Kanara and in the western Belganm forests. It has not been noticed, 
in Dhérwir and does not occur in Kaladgi- Like the barking 
deer it is seldom seen except alone, and the dark evergreen forests 
and the kedrvi (Strobilanthus) cover of the Sahyadris are its favourite 
resorts. Jerdon’s description correctly applies to the Kanara mouse 
deer. The colour above is olive mixed with yellow gray ; below itis 
white. On the sides of the body are yellowish white lines formed of 
interrupted spots, whose upper rows are joined by some transverse 
spots to rows on the opposite side ; the ears are reddish brown ; the 
length of body is from twenty-two to twenty-three inches; and the 
length of tail one and a half inches; the height variesfrom ten to twelve 
inches ; and the weight from five to six pounds. The flesh is very white 
and is seldom eaten except by Hindus. Musalmans do not eat it; 
ear say it is too like the pig. It is said to rut in June and July 
and to have two young at a birth. 

The Four-horned Antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis. kurun? on 
chausingha, ia sparingly Tid th Kanara, Belcan: and Dkeewee oat 
has not been noticed in Kaladgi. Unlike the barking dear if deme 
not live in heavy forests, being seen only in the more open and bushy 
parts. Its gait or manner of bounding, with its head and neck low 
is very like that of the barking deer. The flesh is also similar 3 





Jerdon describes it as of a uniform brownish colour, bay above, - 


lighter beneath, and whitish inside the hmbs, and j ‘Adlas‘s 

the belly. The fore-legs are dark, algo the muzzle sad odes ae 
ears which are white within with long hairs. The fetlocks are dark 
within with more or less distinct whitish rings. The length atone 
is from forty to forty-two inches ; and the tail is five inches long ; the 
ears are four and a half inches long; the height at. the shoulder is two 
eden Mi erg aE and a littl more at the croup. The 
anterior horns are one anda half inches lon = mie 
from four to five. wa an long and the Poe rior horns 
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| The Indian Gazelle, Gazella Bennettii, chinkdra, is not found in 
_ Kanara. It occurs, though sparingly, in the open hilly parts of 
- Belgaum, Dharwar, and Kalddgi, and where there is brashwood 
and small trees. It is not a forest-loving animal. Inthe Kod and 
- Gadag hill ranges of Dharwar herds of seven and eight have been 
seen, but they are shy and difficult to get at if they once sce tho 
_ Sportsman. Jerdon describes the Indian gazelle as of a deep fawn, 
brown above and darker where it joins the white on the sides and 
) buttocks ; the chin, breast, lower parts, and buttocks are white. 
The tail, knee, tufts, and fetlocks are black. There is a dark brown 
_ Spot on the nose, and a dark line from the eyes te the mouth, bordered 
_ by alight lineabove. The length of a buck is three and half a feet; 
and the tail eight and a half inches; and the height twenty-six inches at 
the shoulder and Ssh Bee imches at the croup. The ears are 
_ six inches long, the head nine inches, and the horns from twelve to 
| thirteen. The horns of the female are small, rarely more than six 
inches and usually between four and five. They are slender, slightly 
























| wrinkled at the base, and incline | rds with the tip bent 
be forwards, 


| The Indian Antelope, Antilope bezoartica, karan or chigri, is 
' eommon in the plains but does not occur in Kanara, Atone time 
'antelopes were found in great numbers from one end to the other 
__ of the Dharwiir plains and to a less extent in Kalddgi and the north 
_ of Belgaum. It ia now scarce everywhere, but is commoner in the 
_ south of Divirwir than elsewhere. The black buck is a besutiful 
' nimal, and it is not difficult to get within 120 or 130 yards of him 
_. 80 long as he is approached in an in-and-ont sort of way. With 
‘patience this way of approach rarely fails. The does as a rule are 
the first to take alarm, and when a doe is noticed stamping her foot 
or showing any other sign of disturbance, the sportsman should 
gradually draw away in such a manner that the herd will at once 
‘understand that the object of their alarm is going from, not coming 
_ towards them. The black buck’s horns are seldom more than twenty 
inches long. Perhaps the oad ever seen in Kiénara belonged 
to the late Mr. Sharkey of the Civil Service, They were good twenty 
Seven inches, but they were brought from Gnjardt not killed in 
_ the Kanarese districts. When black buck are fighting they are easily 
_ approached, and it is sometimes also easy to get near them, when 
the buck is intent on keeping the does from going to join some rival’s 
herd. It is curious to notice this and also to ses how does are 
_ allowed to join aherd while the back is driven off. Such domestic 
_ changes and disorders are the sportsman’s opportunity. 
_- Jerdon describes the Indian antelope as with long horns 
_ diverging, with five flexures in old individuals, with strong rings at 
the base and smooth tips. The colour of the grown male, above and 
onthe sides, is arich dark glossy brown; beneath and inside of 
the limbs they are white ; the hindhead, nape, and back of the neck 
_ area hoary yellow; the nose and lips and a large mark round the 
' eyés are white; the length of the body is about four feet and of the 
- tail seven inches. The ete at the shoulder is thirty-two inches, 
i and the ear is five and a half inches long; the horns are twenty to 
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twenty-seven inches long, and diverge at the tip from nine to ~ 


ighteen inches. The female is somewhat smaller, and is a pale 
qaceish fawn colour above, white beneath and inside the limbs, 
and with a pale streak from the shoulder to the haunch, Between 
Panchgaon and Kalddgi,on the road from Belgaum, a white doe 
was reported some eight or ten years ago, but not seen, and a couple 
of years ago in Kod in Dhérwiir an officer of the Southern Mardtha 
Survey shot a doe antelope with horns of an irregular shape. | 

Kanara Bees! are of four kinds, togar-jeinu or totte-jeinu, tudaln- 
jeinu, kol-jeinu or katti-hulla, and nusarri-jetnu or misrit. Of these 
four kinds of bees the togar-jeinu is the largest, being three-fourths 
of an inch in length. It has a black fore and hind part, and is. of a 
dull red about the centre. It is particularly fierce and will often 
attack people even when not molested, and once fairly , 
swarm becomes dan as and difficult to shake off. The togar- 
jeinu fastens its combs to the upper limbs of the loftiest trees, often 





often 
150 feet high, and as many as from twenty to thirty chy oa 


sometimes be secon on a single tree. The combs are also f 

attached to steep and difficult cliffs and to the sides of high bridges 
and even to the walls of houses The swarms generally leave their 
nests about July, and find their way to the of the country 


where grass and other favourite plants aro | ai: They always - 


return and rebuild in the same place year after year. The siza of 
the comb varies with the size of the swarm, each comb being 
separate, from o foot and a half to three feet long and from eight 
inches to two feet deep. The bees gather honey from the blossoms 
of many timber trees. But their favourite plant is the kare or 
Strobilanthus, of which there are seven or eight kinds in Kéanara. 
They abound along the Suby4dris and blossom at periods varying 
from three to nine years. When the Strobilanthnus is in flower tha 


whole air near the plants seemsalive with bees. A full comb of tha ~ 


fogari-jeinu bee contains from eight to fifteen beer bottles of reddish- 
brown honey and from one to two and a half pounds of wax. The 
honey and wax are harvested during dark nights, twice in the year, 
once just before or after the setting in of the rains in April-May 
and again in October-November, The October-November honey 
is called the grass harvest, and the April-May honey when 
many trees and shrubs are m flower the main harvest. The 
combs are taken from the high trees with the help of long 
bamboos whose side branches are cut short to serve as steps. 
These bamboos are tied all the way up the trees and right on to 
the branches to which the combs are fastened. The tree is climbed 
in a dark night, the climber carrying a flaming torch which he 
passes across the swarms of bees to drive them off. The combs 
are taken and either lowered by a rope or put in a basket tied to 
the climber. The bees are not destroyed, only scared by the clare 
and smoke of the torch. The climber must show no fear or hnoestatien 
though he seldom comes off scathless, and is often badly. stang. 


1 Conservator of Foreata §, D.'s 1862, 22nd June 1582, 
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| From high cliffs honey is taken either from below by bamboo 
_ adders, or from above, the honey-gatherer being seated in a basket 
or net let down over the top of the cliff by a rope. 
~ The second or tudabi bee is about half an inch long with a black 
_ fore part and a striped black and dirty yellow hind part. It builds 
tts combs in the hollows of trees ant in old walls. It is not so 
_ fierce as the togar bee and its sting is less painful. Its honey also 
is more esteemed, but the combs are far smaller and do not hold 
more than from one to three beer bottles. The bees are generally 
smoked out but se are sometimes blown out by the breath of the 
honey-taker’s mouth. The combs are removed in open day, the 
honey-taker’s hands being often covered with bees, 
 _‘The third or kol bee builds its combs on thorn bushes or small 
plants. . It is smaller than the fvdahi bee, and produces less honey 
and wax, though it is of a finer quality than the other two. The 
comb which holds at the most about a tea-cupful of honey is generally 
fall before the beginning of the hot season, after which the 
oung sWarms come out and finish the honey, and the comb ia 
deserted. Where the supply of flowers fails the bees mostly dic, 
though some move to other places where the rains are lighter or 
flowers less scarce. The insect stings a little, but is easily driven 
off, and the branch on which the comb is found is cut away with o 
_ knife or other sharp mstrument. | 
 _ The fourth or nusarri or misri bee is not larger than an ordinary 
; black ant. It is found in the hollows of trees and in walls. The 
honey, which is used as medicine, is whitish, and the wax black, 
This little insect, or so-called bee, does not sting, but at times is 
very troublesome in its endeavours to get into the ears, nose, and 
eyes. 
_ Bees are never thoroughly domesticated. In some small hill 
villages in a white ant’s nest or more rarely in a hole made for the 
_ purpose, an earthen pot is placed with its mouth down and a small 
opening made on one side. This completes the hive. It is left to 
chance whether bees take up their quartersin it or not. If they do, 
they are allowed to remain unmolested for some time and then the 
comb is extracted, care being taken not to disturb the part in which 
the young bees are taser In this way the bees do not get 
frightened and remain for a year or two. They seldom stay longer 
as either through carelessness or greed the young bees are disturbed 
and the old ones fly off. This honey is mostly used for home 
medicine. 

The right to collect honey and wax is yearly farmed, and higher 
bids a made for ea fants in. he ean the karvi or 
Strobilanthus is in flower. The revenue derived from. honey 
during the four years ending 1980-81 amounted to £1914 

(Rs. 19,140) or an average yearly income of about £478 (Rs. 4780)." 
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 _ 1 The details were: £380 12s, Od. (Rs, 38069) im 1877-78 ; £390 Ta (Ra. 39034) in 
| 3518-79; £657 2s, Sd. (Re, 65719) is 1879-90 ; and £495 159, 6d. (Ra, 49594) im 
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The estimated yearly ontturn is about 568 ewt. (113 khandis 
and 6 mang) of honey, and 290 ewt. (58 kAandis and 1} mans) of wax, 


caster to quality. There is little local demand for honey, moat of it 
goes to Bombay. The wax is made by separating the honey from the 
wax by squeezing the comb. This is heated in an open pan over the 
fire, melted, and made into small black balls. These balls are agai 
heated and strained, and the wax is pnt into square or round holes 
in the ground, where it forms hard yellowish cakes from o quarter 
of aman to a man in weight, A man of wax costs to make about 
16s. (Rs. 8). Wax meets with a Sipe reves most of it being sent 
to Goa and made into the candles which are burnt there on the 
altars of the Catholic churches. ~ 

| (K. 


The honey sells at 14d. to 6d. (1-4 annas) the o 





and harmless. . Th 
tripudians, is found everywhere, The cobra is held 
Hindus and is not killed except by Christians and Mu 





by all 


Other venomous snakes are killed by all classes especiall in the — ’ 


hot season, when they come for air into the open and are easily seen. 
The number of persons 
twenty-seven in 1871, nineteen in 1872, twenty-seven in 1875, 


seventeen in 1574, twenty-three in 1875, twenty-six in 1876, twenty- 





four in 1877, twenty-five in 1878, sixteen in 1879, and thirteen in _ 


1880, thus giving the total of 217 persons killed in ten years or 
an aver of about 21 persons killed in each year. The number of 
cattle killed by snake bites is returned at twenty-five in 1875, 
fifteen in 1876, sixteen in 1877, twenty in 1878, three in 1879, and 
three in 1880, a total of eighty-two deaths IN SIX years, or a yearly 
average of about 14. In 1875 ninety snakes were killed at a 
cost of lis. I1jd, (Rs. 7-15-6) ; in 1876, sixty-eight for lle, Dd, 
(Rs. 53); in 1877, thirty-five for 5s. 63d, (Rs. 2-12-6); in 1878, 
fifty for 8s. 10\d. (Rs. 4,,); im 1879 seventy-six for 18e. Od. 
(Rs. 6%); and in 1880, 113 for £1 9s. 4id (Rs. 148) giving a 
total of 432 snakes killed in six years at a cost of rye 5a, dd. 
(Rs. 423). Government have lately (1879) discontinued the grant 
of rewards for the destruction of snakes, and municipalities are 
required to pay rewards for snakes killed within municipal limits, 
The following is a list of the chief venomous snakes found in the 
district. fee 
The Cobra, nig, Naja tripndians, is of two kinds. t black 
or kéla and the white or pinlthen Mr. E. Macks, presi 
Sargeon, Kumta dispensary, in his report for 1873-74, gives the 
following details of a fatal case of cobra bite. The patient, a boy, 
was admitted at 1}-4() and died at 2-30, Though more thantaee 
hour had passed since he was bitten, when he was brought to the 
hospital, the symptoms, though urgent, did not seem to point to a 
fatal issue, The most marked symptom was paroxysms of pain 
stretching up the limbs. The boy was lively and talkative, but 
there was an uncontrollable drooping of the upper eyelid. ” The 
breathing and circulation were unaffected. From his admission till his 
death the symptoms became slowly but steadily more serious. The 


2 cobra, nag (M.), nagada or naighavu ) Naja 
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_ drooping of the eyelid became more marked, the it 
when he wanted to use his eye. In the dest Sys Se a ses 
pain. Next he mumbled in his speech. Then the tongue lost feeli 
and the speech grew dim till the tongue moved without sow 
Breathing became heavy and. spasmodic, the throat and tongue 
dri reg grew drowsy, fell in a swoon, and was dead. 
_ ~Echia carinata, fursa or dulbakra, | mostly on the coast, is 
* jdentical with the Ratnigiri fursa. . Furea bites ate not always or 
: _ even generally fatal. In severe cases the chief symptoms ares rapid 
elling, discolouration, ecchynosis, and soddening of the bitten 
~ limb. Yext comes a constant oozit dark watery blood 
- from the bitten part, gangrene spreads round the wound, blood 
comes from the gums, the skin, the bowels, and the stomach ; the 
_ cirenlation is depressed, and cold clammy sweats and dizainess end in 
Wi _ a swoon. Two species of Daboia elegans, kudral or kuséda mandol, 
" ‘and rakta mandol, are identical with the Ratnagiri ghonas. The bite 
z | athe first causes a slonghing of the bitten part and that of the second 
blood monging and other symptoms like those of the fursa bite. 
pa or nera, Bungarus coeruleus, also called pasko 1 in the 
BK on inane with the Rat Ratndgiri manyar. Shenyasip a dark 
—_ colourac | venomous snake, wunkpall, jogi, surgund, and ajgar a 
ec" species of bea, have not been identified. 


{ a Ar or hebbau, the Indian python or boa-constrictor is found in 
the forests sometimes of a very size. Malund or imadi, 


ig the Ratn4giri dutonda, Divad, *tyas mucosus, is harmless but: 


~~ 48 believed to have the power of killing some animals by blows of 
its tail, fs is identical with the Ratndgiri dhaman, Hevale or 
hagus elaps, i is the Ratnigin ddhela, and hasrahan or 

, sa Pane mycterizuns, is the green trea or whip snake. 

nakes both venomous an harmless which have not 


— Excepti in Bae and Mandgod, where the rivers are not well stocked — 


5 with fish, both salt and fresh water fishing is extensively carried on 
3 - throughout the district, In the Bhaévangiri pond, six miles south- 
__ west of Siddépur, which is about one-fifth of a square mile in area 
: and lined with stone masonry, the fish are held sacred and some of 
‘them have golden rings fastened to their fins! No one ever 
= catches them. Some are said to be of enormous size. In no other 
ee river, stream, or pond are the fish held sacred. The coast fishing 18 
carried on with vigour from October to May; but in the four stormy 
months from June to September few boats go to sea. The chief salt 
_ water fish are the surmai, mullet, sardine, sole, and pomphlet. In 
oS Karwar the karcha is held sacred and bronght to stock new wells and 
j et onds. It is never killed. During the stormy months when sea- 
fishing is stopped large numbers of people throng the rivers and 
a brooks where fish are abundant. 


Fresh water fisheries may be roughly divided into i and 
Le stream fisheries rt a a ae re of greab 













1 Se 4 The fish ware probably caught young, and their fins pierced. 
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size, e: above the Sahyddris. ish are found th sth strana 
and in at sisthe Ritinee Gas vali, Tadri, and Shirivati. — 
The deep pools and large rocks of the Kdlinadi and Shirdvati are — 
particularly suited for shelte fish. *Fish are caight by ale 
fn Febraary, March, April, and May. In the hot season when the — 
cos w people catch fish by a net-work of slender sticks, 
June to September, when the rivers and ponds are full OF" 
overflowing, Ticieoe stand at night on the an ed ps and 
river banks with a light and a a ehteg in their hands and hack» 
fish with the sickle as they rise to the surface to gaze at te Tight 
During the rains when fish pass through water channels from 
amall to large ponds the fishers either spread nets or set o <a t 
net-work of slender sticks in the channel and catch the fishasthey — 
pass. In places where small streams on rivers, the ple ei 
catch fish by narrowing the stream by sticks and emia at leaving 
small holes to let the flood water in.’ Fish are rarely caught i 
nets during October, November, December, and January. In fo 
fair season when the water is low, fish are caught m deep reaches, 
pisoned by thro ling. or by poisoning the water. Sometimes fish are 
peanhs wing into the pools the bark of the chapal karuor 
garuda kurada. In July and August, when the rivers are — 
un en, the big fish, which have become impregnated in March and & 
April, ran against the Hood to the higher parts of the river, where — a 
they spawn, and in October, when the waters begin to fall, they drop a 
down to some deep pool or reach where they lie during the hot 
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Fresh water fishing is carried on by Musalmitns, Halepaiks, — 
Byadars, Kabbers, Holers, and Chambhirs. The regular salt i water” 
fishers are Bhois, Gabits, Darjis, Ambers, Kharvis, Mogers, and 
Harikantars. Besides these local fishers, men of the Kul t caste 
come from Dharwér or Maisur in March and April and catch fish 
in the rivers of Vardda, Sade, and Supa by diving, and by nets, 
hooks, and lighted torches, 


Fresh fish are generally sold for local use, cither in kets ) 
from door to door, and galt fish are sent to the districta sbovs ha 
Sahyddris. Most fish are paid for in cash and some in grain. The 
fishermen say that the supply of fish is smaller than it used to be. 

The following is a list of the chief fishes? found along th ‘inara « 
coast. The first number after each name refers o the Plates in | 
Dr. Day’s Fishes of India and the second to the ficure in the — 
Plate ; Ghur machi, Lates calcarifer, 1, 1, grows about six feet long — 
and is found both in the sea and in rivers. It is considered a 
pos prove are a a te fetch up to 4s.(Rs.2). Gobra machi, 

romilep altivelis, |, 2, bout 
feet broad. Thambo = eta egascthed rg ong. sat 


sa, Serranva sonnerati, 7, 1, salt-water _ 
fish grows about eighteen inches long. Thivi, 


boelang, 7, 2 grows to one foot in length, Raygond, Variola hoy 


' Report on Fresh Water Fish and Fishori RG of at er 

* Contributed hy Mr. R, E. Candy, C,8,, Acting Collector, Kanara, 4 
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louty, 7, 3; Ditto Karel, Anthias multidens, 7, 4; Ditto Kondva, 
Grammistes orientalis, 9, 1, is less than a foot long. Aumbar 


= (Hind.), Ambye (Kan.), Diploprion bifasciatum, 9, 2, less than 


ighteen inches long. Kharpha (Hind.), Karat (Kan.), Lutianus 


-gebea, 9, 3, grows to two feet long. Palu, Lutianus erythropterus 


(young), 10, 1, grows to a foot long. Ghwrval, Lutianns 

ythropterus (adult), does not grow more than two feet long. 
Tathri (Hind), Lutianus lineolatus, 11, 1, does not grow more 
than three feet long. Thumbrus (Hind.), Lutianns rivulatas, 11, 
4; Ditto Lisa, Lutianus lioglossus, 12, 1; does not grow more than 


half a footlong. Kanchuk (Hind), Burata (Kan.), Ambassis nama, 





ny more than four mches ong, is found only in salt water. AAdrat, 


 mever more than a foot long. Aanchuk, Pempheris m 
_ never more than three inches long. Daria Ravuns, 


14, 5, never above four inches long, is found both in salt and fresh 


water. Khdmp (Hind.), Ambassis range, 14, 6, about four inches 


long, is found only in salt water. Shethui:, Gerres setifer, 25, 1, never 


Chetodon plebius, 26, 4 ; 4, 
rt 23, 
: olynemus 
’ , 42, 4, grows six feet long. Soundala, Kurtus indicus 
(male), 42, abont six inches long. Jimp Ravune, che en 






harkél, Chetodon guttatissimus, 27, 
ngula, 42, 





heptadactylus, 42, 5, grows six feet long. Mazardore, Umbrina 


 ginuata, 46, seldom more than a foot long. Thuperu, Otolithus 


maculatus, 46,4; within six inches long. Tharowsa, Histiophorus 
virostris, 47, 3, a salt water fish said to grow to twenty feet long. 
Balavasa, Trichurus savala, 47,4, never more than two feet long. 
Konkare, Caranx crumenophthalmus, 49,1, about five feet long. 
Vanvasa, Caranx gallus, 51, 3, never more than eighteen inches long, 
‘Sumbidagol, Seriolichthys bipmmnulatus, 51a, 1, found in salt water 
only, grows up to six feet long. Jampdagol, Naucrates ductor, 51a, 2; 
Ditto Shirkal, Trachynotos bailloni, 514, 4, grows up to three feet 





Jong. Fini, Platax vespertilio, 514, 5. Belda, aspecies of Pomphlet, 


_{Kan.), Shervi (Hind.), of 


Psettus faleiformis, 51a, 6. Psancs Platax teira, 51a, 4. Phatharkap, 
“Equula lineolata, 51c, 3. Chandratya, white Pomphlet, Stromateus 
cinereus (immature), 53, 3. Halva, or Usarga, black Pomphlet, 
Stromatens niger, 53, 4. Putiakap, Mene maculate, 53, 5. Bihia 
Gedar, Scomber microlepidotus (young), 54,5. Kovla Gedar, Scomber 
“microlepidotus (adult), 53,5. Surmaror Anjara, Cybinm guttatam 
(young), 55, 1. Morvasa, Elacate nigra, 55, 2. Mekri, Echaneis 
brachyptera, 55, 3. Ghuma, Ichthyscopus inerme, 55, 5, Pip, of the 
@edar species, Pelamys chilensis, 56,1. KhAwlkula of the Surmat 
species, Cybium interruptum, 56,3. Thamvar, Cybium kuhli, 56, 2, 
ap to eight fect in length, generally used by the poorer classea 


_Sonoula, Cybinm commersonii, 56, 5, up to eight feet in length, 


‘generally used by the poorer classes, Iichak, Echeneis neucrates, 
57, 1, about four shige dae Nugli, Sillago sihama, 57, 3. Shevta 

} | our kinds, black, white, prlas, and jap; 
Mugil speigleri, 74, 1. oli, Fistularia serrata, 76, 3, up to 
four feet in length. Sheva kulla, Cynoglossus elongatus, 90, 5, 
within a foot in length. Sheva jamp, Cynoglossus sindensis, 90, 6, 


within a foot in length, Champti Lep, Callyodon viridescens, 90, 3, 


4 
- 


Bakas, Psettodes erumel, 91, 4, within a foot in length. Jamp Lep, 
Pseudo rhombus, 91, 5. Ditto Solda, Bregmaceros atripinnis, 91, 1, 
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within a foot in length. Shingala, with the sere 1) Pwr) ; 


Chuthva, (3) Kharpi, and (4). Mavas, Macrones vittatus, 9 
Gongava, Chaca lot uioides, 112, 2, within two feet in length. 
shingla, Plotosus canius, 112, 8, within three feet in length, found 
both in rivers and inthesea. Bondki akin de Sipe ee 
6, ombeel (Bombay Ducks), eheren: 
hi | length, excellent when dried. in! ind.) 
Diwidis (Kan. ), Scopelus indicus, 118, 2, within three inches im 
length. Katal (Hind.), Toli (ustive); Belone chor 118, 
4, within three feet im length. Suma (Hind.), Toli ( 3 
Hemiramphous cantori, 119, 1 ; both a fresh and salt water fish, 











a foot in length. Kadtél, Belone annulata, 120, 1, walt water Aa 


fo about three feet long. Bharci, Hemiramphus georgii, 
20, 2, a salt. water fish. ae yur (Hind.), Pak (native), Hxooot 


118,.35° 





po 120, 4, a ‘our feet in length, found along the 


Jirat (Hind), arid a (Kan. ), Exoceetus evolans, 120, 5; a } 7 


mT water ede about four feet long. Herdka (Hind.), 


Homalo brucei, 122, 1, a salt water fish, grows short tous ean i: 
long. Clapea chapra, 161, 1, both a salt and fresh water 


fish, grows so about: four inches. Hyedh (Hind.), Tharli (Kan.), 


Clupea lo 161, 2, within four inches in. length, fonnd found in $ 


Vines (Hind ¢ and sometimes sold as cheap as 100 for a pig, 
(Hind. ), Pedi (Kan.), Clupea fimbriata, 161, 3, grows up to 
six inches long, both im rivers and in the~sea. Kosir (Hind.), 
Palpedi (Kan.), Clapea varieee 161, 4, g 

long, is both a salt water and a fresh water 





162, 1, grows to three inches long, isa salt water fish, Pala Clues 
Piilpedi (Kan.), Clupea toli, 162, 2, a salt water fish. Bhig, Clay 

ta, 162, 4, grows to abont four feet long, a salt water 
Dodla (Hind.), Jirai (uanra), Clupea sindensis, 163, 2, grows to 
two feet long, a'salt water fish. adlulda (Hind.), Bédsha eee 
Raconda rusgellians, 163, 4, ria toe foot tn lecgthiibis oc 
dried. Gira (Hind), Poli n.), Clapea brachysoma, 163, ie 
waterfish, grows to six inches in length, Bodai (Hind.),O pisthopbari 
tartoor, 165, 5, a salt water fish, grows up to two feet long. Karli 
(Hind.), Dathuri (native), Chirocentras dorab, 166, 3, grows to 
about five feet long. Ghoda, re a aa guttulatus, 174, 6. 
Bile, Triacanthus brevirostris, 175, 1, a salt water fish, about a foot 
long. Khend (Hind.), Kachka (Kan.), "Tetrodon i inermis, 180, 1, both 
a salt and a fresh water fish, not used for food. Dharrat (Hind.), a 
species of Mori, Carcharias far orien ne ‘6 a salt water fish, 
grows to ten feet in length, aks ies of mori, 
Carcharias limbatus, 164,2; Ditto aye ( (Hind) gg Barats (Kan.), 
Zygrona blochi, 184, 4, ‘Bhirdd, & species oe mor, Carchariag 
sorrah, 185, 1, a salt water fish, grows up to four feet long. Poungrs 
a epecies of mori, a salt aay fish, grows up to five feot 
Khondecha, a species of mori, Caraharias tricuspidatus, 186, 1, a 
salt water fish, grows up totwenty feet in length, Shicra,a apeciss 





of mori, Mustelus manazo, 186, 3; Ditto Varaicha, a species of mori, - 


fygenn mallens, 186, 4; Ditto Thamasi, a species of ‘L, 
Carcharias gangeticus, 187, 1; Ditto Shivra, a species of mori, 
Carcharias dussumieri, 187, 2 2: Ditto Ve agal, Trygon zugei, 190, 8, 
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asalt water fish. Ixing, Rhinobatus thouini, 190, 4, grows to six 
feet im length. ali (Hind.), Genaja (native), Pristis pe ti, 
(191, 1. Moreha (Hind.), Vagale (Kan.), Dicerobatis eregoodo 
/195,1. Pilva, Trygon kuklii, 193, 2, a salt water fish. #atya, 
Trygon narnah, 194, 1. Shenvtha, Pteroplatesn nicrura, 194, 2. 
| Bolat, Btobatis narinari, 194, 4. Ambla, (Hind.), Trygon sephen 
| 195, 2. Mingla, Urogymuus asperrimus, 195, 1. 
The chief fresh water fishes are, Kwres which grows up to three 
© feet in length, Shivra up to eight feet, Thigur within a foot, Kharchi 
Pithti within a foot, Mulia up to four inches, Vambu (I) Butli 
within three feet, and (11) Zambiup to ten feet, Xhoula withina 
foot, Thambansa within three feet, Kina up to three feet, Indh 
ip to eighteen feet, Sindala (I) with broad head, up to three feet, 
¢ ) Benduk up to two feet, (III) Gudmuga up to three feet, 
Aetu’ within six inches, Karai within six inches, Kanga within 
ten inches, Dondga within two inches, Maral -up to three feet, 
Keri within two feet, and Jithkoai up to three fect. 

The fishermen of Kanara do not, as a role, venture into the deep 
seas but keep within two or three miles of the coast. Hence they do 
‘not make very large hauls anddo not catch fish of any large size. 

Juring the fair season large shoals of sardines frequent the bay of 
Karwiit ard are ee in large pees th best months for 
fishing are November, December, January and February. During 
June, July, August and September boats cease altogether from 
. going out to fish with nets but many persons fish with hand lines 
- in the bays creeks and estuaries and have fair sport. 

Angling with the red and fly or spinning with the phantom 
wintow and natural bait are not impossible in the Kanara rivers. 
At the came time it is not the contemplative peaceful sport which 
the soul of Isaac Walton loved, for great labour and heat must be 
endured and much patience expended befora any success can be 
3 ad. The most highly prized of Kanara river fish is the mahsir 
or as it is called in Kanarese karras or heraba minu. The best season 
for fishing is immediately after the rains when though the water has 
cleared the rocks are still well covered and the rapids running 
strong. The fish are then numerous and take well. Full information 
signiding the best way of fishing for mahsir is to be found in The 
Rod in India by E. C, Thomas, Madras 0.8. All his remarks apply 
to north Kanara. 

The present object is to inform the angler where to go. Embark- 
ing at Kodibiig pier on a warm October afternoon in a boat with 
a grass roof to shelter him he will ron up with the sea breeze and 
ide to Kadibég a small village on the Kalinadi eighteen miles from 
Karwar. There s comfortable forest bungalow affords shelter, 
Rising about fivein the morning a walk of two miles along the river 
bank, the teak plantations brings him to the rapids whose 















roar directs his footsteps to the spot. Here keeping to the bank 
or wading carefully he may have over half a alle oF Gout shing. 


The fly is not recommended but a small fish on a treble hook 
should be used on a spinning trace, From Kadara the angler 
should cross the river and ascend the hills to Barbali. Thence to 
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Ganeshjudi above the Sahyddris and so on to Yellépur. From 
Yellapur he should go ten miles to Lalguli where he will find two or 
three miles of very good river, alternate rapids, pools, and water- 
falls. Great care must be taken not to get a fallon the rocks. It 
is also necessary to have a man at hand who can swim and dive as 
the hook constantly catches in hidden rocks. A net and a gaft 
should also be kept in readiness as there are often no sandy 
shelving banks where a fish can be landed but only shallow pools 
with high rocks all round. From Lalguli the angler may go to the 


junction of the Tattihal and thence to Vincholi where again there Ay 


are beautiful falls and plenty of fish. The next place is Bamanhalli © 
where is a small hut constructed by General Anderson, late Survey 
Commissioner. From Bamanhalli a walk ih magnificent 
forest leads to Dandilli where is a good rapid and a mile lower down 
at Kervad is fine fishing ground in the right season. From Dandilli 
the angler should make for Supa where the white and black rivers — 
join. A neat little bungalow stands on the bank and commands 
a lovely view. In the lake which the rivers make at this point the 
water is immensely deep and large fish may be caught by trolling from. 
a boat. Fortwo miles below the junction there are good rapi 
and pools. Very little can be done after Christmas, until the mangoe 
showers come about mid-January. If at that time the river is in flood 
and again clears great sport may be had. Another river which is 
favorable to the angler is the Shirivati which leaps over the 
Sahyddris at the femous Gairsappa falls. The way to the best fishing 
ound is to walk about two miles from the bungalow along the 
Talgupa road and then strike into the forest on the right when the 
river side is reached. The angler may walk several miles into the 
Maisur territory fishing carefully. He is liable to be disappointed, ~~ 
for although the water looks perfect fish are scarce owing to the 
slaughter which goes on among the young fish in the rains and to 
the poisoning of the pools in the hot weather. A few years ago 
during the Chris tmas holidays a young Madras Civilian caught a 
very fine mahsir in this part of the river. It is useless attemptir 
to fish in the magnificent pools below the falls during the cold 
weather. The rocks are so slippery no one can stand, much leas 
climb with safety; the wind blows with such violence that a rod 
cannot be held up against it and the spray beats like the monsoon 
rain so that the too venturesome angler is not likely to catch 
anything except a fever or a cold, or perhaps a spramedankle. Bat 
in April and May when the river has run low the pools below the 
falls may be fished with comfort. It is advisable to have a coracle 
era collapsible boat which can be carried and launched on the pool. 
Shoals of fish may be seen feeding on the bird lime which falls 
from the rocks above where myriads of swallows and pigeons make 
their home. .A long line is necessary as the fish run large and the 
ols are immensely deep. <A bait which will tempt the largest 
sh is a young swallow ; they sometimes fall into the water and are 
— down af a ange gulp so a Swirl in the pool shows where 
the monster silently rose. " ‘may be used with success when 
the wind is Setiniradiier fete bie 
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- CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION, 


_ Accorpmxa to the 1881 census the ae Teeny ee of the district ras 
421,840 or 107°85 to the Of these Hindus nombered 
393. 997 or 90°79 per cent ; stl eo 24,282 or “ 15 ber. cent; 
gue owpemstirl tb pedal Jews 25; Pirsis 1 and Others - 

The TAS. he comes males bath the total absent Was 52:86 and = 
inukere 47: 13. 


‘returns for 1872 were a total 
of 398,406 or 94-07 to ‘sig santa le, of whom Hindus numbered 
364,402 or 9146 cent ; leak a 21,755 or 5°46 | << 
Christians 12,189 or 3:05 per Jews 35; and _ 
Com with the 1872 ae oo 1881 returns chow an in 


of 23,434 or 5°88 per cent. Ri 
Of 421,840 (males 223,005, females 195,835) the total population, — 4 
372,505 (males 192,826, females 179,979) or 8837 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 49,035 who were not born in the district — 
17,232 were born in Dharwir; 7172 in Madras; 6700 in Belg: | Rt | 
6582 in Goa, Daman, cal Din 4135: in Maisurs 2896 tthe 8. 
Southern Mardtha States; 1515 in Ratnagiri; 801 in Kalidg; 267 ay 
in Sholapur ; 189 in Satara ; 146 in Poona; 44 in Ahmadnagar; 117 _ | j ! 
in Bombay ; 179 in Gujarat ; and 770 in other parts of India and -- 
outside of India. | = 
Of 421,840, the total population, 244,895 (130,270 males, 114 625 i: 
females) or 53°05 per cent spoke Kanarese. Of the rem Zh 
176,945 persons, 152,774 or 36-21 per cent spoke Maréthi; 17,458 we: ¥ 
413 per cent spoke Hindustani; 4275 or Mala Telugu ; 708 | 


spoke Gujarati ; 624 spoke Hindi; 316 spoke spoke 
Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese ; 215 spoke Tulu; 180 spoke ; 
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Tamil; 95 spoke English; 26 3] ke Ki or Coorg; 23 spoke y 

Arabie; 17 spoke Chinese ; 7 spo e Persian ; 2 spoke anjabi ; and — 

one spoke German. | aa 
The following table gives the number of each religious class — 


aecording to sex at different ages, with, at each , the percentaze — 
on the total “hee lation of the same sex and religion. The columns — 
referring to the total population omit religious disti _ but 
show the diftersies of sex : 


‘This chapter is compiled from materials collected by Mr. P. F. DeSousa, 
perpen ph urs i. 5. Seen aes ? the Collector's 
































table shows the proportion of the people of the 
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Tersona engaged in domestic service, 5031 or 1:40 por cent 
Pie obs aed Gcauon: 4086 ae 08 pores cent. 
IV.—In agriculture cia a eR eg 
V.—In crafts and industries, 50,814 or 7°30 per cent. _ 
VI.—In indefinite and ‘unproductive occupation including childrer 2 
or 53°07 per cent. . 
Brahmans, according to the 1881 census, included seventeen _ 
classes with a strength of 62,313 ca per cent of the Hindu 
ulation, Of these, ten classes with a strength of 42432 were 
tavid Bréihmans, and seven with » strength of 19,881 
were Gaud or northern. ae 
The following statement shows the divisions and the strengt 


each of these main groups: 
Dravid and Gawd Brdhmana, W850, 

















cise 90,040 | 19,081 | 
2 Chitpivans., | 48] 408 | 
| -y Karndiake ... at “a; = 
S, Karidis ... a Fen bi] 
| & Kot Bribma ... is bat | 
| F. Jdobshile nes = = 
6, Saklipuria i 
a A'odhres 4, - 6 | 4 
10. Shivaliis mie ees i + | 
Total ..| 22,184 | 20,20 





Havig Brahmans, siinborte 39,710 (20, 649 aie 19 061 females) , 
are found in all re of the district, but ake in Hondvar, a 
Kumta, Sirsi, Siddipur, Yellapur, and Supa. ey live in nny: “a! 
relages ox plots of land suited for the growth of They live i ” a 
and Inut, which require much water and rich manure. rhe a & 
‘ chief centres of the caste are, Agrahir, Sétkod, Hosdkuli, and Karki 
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in Hond4var; Banvdsi, Bhartanhalli, and Sonda in Sirsi; Kalehi 
and Balgur in Yellipur ; Bilgi and Hernr in Siddapur ; Achve in 
Ankola ; and Gokarn in Kumta, 


Aceording to their own tradition, sin were brought from 
Northern city 8 about the close of the seventh century (A.D, 650 to 
eR lee aia yurvarma, the founder of the Kadamba or second 

d of Banvési. Another tradition represents them 
to be the descendants of pastenan by women of the Hilvakki 
‘Gauda caste of Kinarese-speakine . husbandmen. Their home speect 
is Kénarese spoken with a Malayéli accent, similar to that which 
prevails on the Malahdr coast. 


ee names in common Use amon. men are, Subbayya, Rémbhatta, 
ant hive Golibhatta, Parambhatta, Parmhegde, Israpphegde, 
ivrambhatta ; and among women, Subbamma, Puttamma, 
Devamma, Timmavva, Lakshmavva, Lingamma, 

capone Gangavva, and Bh4gamma Their family stocks or 
gotras are Kashyap, Vasishth, Gautam, Jamdagni, Vishvimitra, and 
A’ngiras. Laymen add to their names the word hedge or headman, 
and priests the word biatta or the learned. Their chief surnames 
are Sabhéhit or councilor, Madhyasta or mediator, Avabhrit or 
sacrificer, Bhagvat or stage-manager, Tantrik or charmer, Grimé- 
dhikéri or village head ebbdr or great Bréhman, Jaji, Adi, Gopi, 
Katgi, Dikshit, and Apparta Karant They have no separate 
household or family FMS like Gaud Braihmans, but keep images of 
Ganesh and other Brahmani gods in their houses. They often visit 
: . tanesh at his chief shrine at Idagunji six miles 












(chapter VIL ey Si) narrates that aa ee rh Hivios rea teres 

father of er ihm, the founder of the second dynasty of 

Tanaveai Kidambas, to supplant the Bribmans of Parashurim, who had need wg 
‘their champion m co Bee re eras aaa in his promises, (Wilson's 
kentio Collection, 2nd The Hivigs claim aa their original seat Ahich- 

chhatra an ancient and ruined city i Rohilkhand < Upper India, now best known 

os Ramnagar (Cunningham's Ancient Geography, ). The Me chara aes 


iS 
seems to be in the fact that (Bird's History o ‘Gs jarat, 8) Ahi or Snake 
Land was an old name of the Kanara coast. fdr the Kénarese for snake and 
oP elias pret es diebae in the home-tongue of the Kanara Kunbis. It seems 
that Haviga Haiga the local names for the North Kanara coast come from these 
| : that Abikshetra i : ana 


— rere, and the tradition and y of their distribution support the view 
that tho eee Te iConnpans Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, 
@nd Ed. 61; Rice's Mysor, L194) The Malayali clement in_ the Haviga difficult 
to explain. Malayali may in former times have been the Kanara const languag 
In any case it seema bettor 1 et origin of the Havigs from the north rather 
than from the south. Accordi Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, 2nd Ed. 60) 
foes pale Serene y came to K4oare from ‘Valabhi ir. oe! 
to fe the well known Valabhipur | ‘in anath-cank Saskia et. And the destruction 
of Valabhi, a tly by Arabs in the seventh or eighth century, | ! 
ih ripple eer of the settlement cf northern Brahmana on the Kanara and 
alabar coasts about the beginning of the cighth century 
: * Their widows are called abje or mother, their boys mani or boy, and their girls 





















marry. The men are fair, short, and spare with well-ent inte 
features ; the women are like the mon except | ; 
Their home speech is an incorrect and inidiomatie Kanarese with 
& Malaydli clement both in words and tone that Kaénarese 
people who do not know its peculiarities do not understand it.’ Some 
ak Hindusténi and many understand Tulu, the ngage of South 
| » in which in Malaydli characters their } ks and family 
records are written by ¢ Uy priests? This Malahér elen ont 
in the Havigs is not easy to explain. It may either show that their 
connection with the south is closer than they acknowle , or it may 
: Malte ee cones by inland Kanarese-speaki rulers 
the Malabdr nage and letters were in use in dniges 
Most Havigs yd ne storied houses with mud or laterite walls 
and tiled or thatched roofs and wooden ceilings overlaid with earth, 
They have verandas and a front yard in the middle of which stands 
a sweet basil plant. The houses are badly aired, but the want of air 
is of less consequence as in the hot weather the inmates sleep in 
verandas or in th yards which are covered with shades or chchapriia 
The floors of the houses and the yards are carefully cowdunged and 
rubbed with stones till they are apy te Close by the house stands 
the eattle-shed, and near the shed the dunghill which js very 
ae Ly Prepared in alternate layers about six inches thick of 








evening, either cooked rice strained dry, or rigi-gruel made by 
boiling viigi meal, split pulse and water in an eart}o, vessel, Bofors 
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a waisteloth, a shouldercloth, and heacsearf 


of 
eft shoulder to the right covering the shoulders 
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it igs boiled the flour is mixed with water, and kept for about 


eighteen hours till it grows sour by fermentation. Havigs live 
eheaper than other Brahmans. Their holiday dishes are paisa or rice 
molasses and cocoanut milk cooked together, and doshes or pan-cakes. 


‘They give caste feasts on thread, marriage, and death ceremonies, 


They cat with all Dravid Bréhmans, 
~ Indoors the men who work in gardens wear a loincloth and 


over the loineloth a narrow waistcloth called panje worth about 44d. 


(3 ans,), which is worn falling tothe knee either with or without 
passing it between the legs. Their ordinary outdoor dress consists of 

dsearf with a wallet-like 
t 45.(Rs, 2). The well- 







h under the left arm contat 
tobacco. A set of these clothes costs a 





to-do wear richer clothes with silk fringes, Some also use broadeloth 
oe be oem coats called angis, eagea called bandis, and sandals, 


rite colour is white. s women wear a loincloth under 


the robe like the women of the Hélvakki caste. Below the Sahyddris 


the women wrap the lower end of the robe round the waist and 
tlie zobe over the ‘ehest, and pass it like a Sippel the 


! let it fall to the knee likea petticoat. They draw the upper end 


of the back, and either tucking the end in the folds of t ca 


the waist or letting it fall loose in front. Above the Sahyddris 
most Havig women ci Hat (be aap cat pc robe to cover the 


¢hest, and, instead of passing it over the shoulder, fix its end in a 
Tne aisileed ae Bese p edresicabenaisbe nied pea Ry airs 
the ends tied in a knot an inch or two above the navel, When in 
Seek trees Win’ Bhio tnd Te parts of the weet and lees we 
uncovered are always yellow with turmeric paste. They keep 


their black clossy hair well anointed with cocoanut oil, and wear it 


tied in a braid which hangs loose on their back. In these braids of 
hair, on holidays and on weddings and other high ceremonies, they 
wear sampige, shevanti, mallige, surgi, jaji, and gorle flowers. 
The favourite colours for a married woman's are dark-blue and 
dark-red with yellow fringes. Widows wear red robes and cover 
their shaven heads with one end of the robe ; they wear no bodice. 
Before meals almost all men and women put on a yellow waist- 
eloth of hemp or wool. Boys dress like men and girls like women. 
Of ornaments men wear gold earrings, finger-rings and silver girdles 
and boys in addition wear silver bangles and ankl ets. Women wear 
golden moserings, earrings, necklets including the lucky bead 
necklace, wristlets, and glass bangles. Girls also wear a silver belt 
and silver ankleta. They are simple, hardworking, and honest, 
but fond of going to law, and unserupulous in the steps they take to 

More than half of the Havigs are priests, astrologers, and pwrin 
readers. The priests, when not engaged in their religious duties, work 
in their palm and spice gardens, their wives doing the bulk of the wark 
exeept that they do not climb the trees, A priest, if he chooses, may 
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ive up his religious profession and become a layman. Almost all 

e Havig laity work as husbandmen in palm or spice gardens. They 
are most skilful gardeners, growing fine pepper cardamoms | 
betelnuts, and arranging for the water and shade of their gardens 
with the most ceascless care and complete success. They are also 
very expert in climbing the betel-palms to er the nuts and the 
pepper which is trained up their stems. Their working season is” 
ek June to October, September and October being their busiest 
months, Their slack time is spent in holding thread and marriage 
ceremonies and in visiting neighbouring villages on the occasions of ’ 
car-festivals, Their women, besides doing house work, hoe, weed, 
carry manure, and water the gardens as effectively as the men, and 
are adepts in curing pepper cardamoms and betelnuts. Near the 
coast many of the Havigs who own large tracts of rice-land employ 
labourers for the field-work, themselves supervising and their women 
attending to the house, Some also are in Government service as 
clerks, some are village headmen, and some are traders and 
moneylenders, 

Except the few in Government service as clerks and some of the 
neither read nor write, Of the priests a fow can read ) 
most are content with learning by heart the texts requir: 

i eremonies, ‘Those who are family priests know Tigléri 
ners to write gar as of the families for. 
whom they act as priests. Aceording toBuchanan, all Havies were 
formerly well ad in Sanskrit and were forced to ce their. a 
priestly offices and take i teat pa Ba Re oppression of Hahshi 
and Holeya rulers, Their widows have more freedom than the 















wedding and death ceremonies performed by Brahmans, the 
services of the Havigs are in great demand and are highly paid. 











" Of late they have begun to send- their children to public schools, 

They rank with Shenvis and other Bréhmans ' ey eat with 

= Konknasths and other Dravid Brihmans and hold aloof from all 

; Konkani and Hindustdni speaking people, especially from Christians 

b ape nt ata the lower classes of Kanarese and Ke 
inces 





The cultivators rise early and go to work in their gardens, eating 
a breakfast of cooked cold rice or fe rhe either before they 
start or between nine and eleven, The day’s work is generally 
¥ over by sunset, and supper by eight. After supper they listen to 


— 





; loudly sung Kiinarese pieces taken from the Réméyan or the 
\ ‘In the fifteenth century the practice of women keeping inns seems to have been 
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Mahabharat. Priests, when not engaged in religious duties, teach 
boys Sanskrit texts or mantras and ris tae or sfotras. The monthly 
expenses of a family of five vary from £1 to £1 4s, (Ra.10-Rs, 12). 


They are Smiirts in religion, that is, oer are followers of 
3 ardichirya, the high-priest of theadratt veddnt mat,the doctrine 
that God and the soul are one, and with qual readiness worship 
Vishnu, Shiv, and other Brihmanie gods? chief deities are 
Vishnu, Shiv, Parvati, Lakshmi, Ganpati, especially the pe 
i,* and certain village mothers or dmmas whom the 
sa their family ag and to whom they offer fruit Peas flowers, 
ls and sheep. The names of their chief village 
> or goddesses are Durgamma, Honndvaramma, Karkiamma, 
| Kumtamma, and Bhairamma, They believe in witcheraft and 
soothsayi Priests of their own caste officiate in their temples, 
most of which contain ims ves Of Shiv in the ling form for ever 
day worship and in the human form to be set on the car on the 
Two points ec connected with the religion of the Hindus of North 
Kénara, which are characteristic of the district though not liar 
to it, are the worship of spiritual guides or gurus and a foiedinann 
a car or rath festivals. The account of these two religious 
arvances which are common to almost all classes of Kanara Hindus 
y. iven under the account of the Havigs. 
their fan temple priests the Ha have gurus or 
ides, heir he guide lives in celibacy in the Shaiv 
monastery at Ramechandrapw Maisur. He adds to his name 
the word bhdrati and is a Havig iy easte. Another lives in the 
reenter. 08 Sonda near Sirsi and bears the title of rr eeery 
Those who live in Sirsi, Yellépur, and yal obey the 
of Sonda, while those who live in Siddapur, F navar, and 
are followers of the Ramechandripur guide. The wanielh hae 
ganged to put any of his followers out of caste and to let 
k after. performing certain ceremonies. He also settles 
all religious and social disputes that are referred to him. The 
monasteries are generally close to forest springs. They are built 
in two blocks, an outer and an inner, separated by a courtyard. The 
outer block is a high narrow veranda, surrounding the inner 
with a single entrance facing the door of the shrine, and with 
a high windowless stone wall on the side farthest from the shrine, 
























This an the other estimates of monthly cost of t hiving are framed on the basis 


family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it uses, The actual 
eash payments of the bulk of the idle and Lewin endian eek al rg Re aghedl gre: 
or are w or partly paid in must therefore be considerably lees than the 
estimates. ures mentione 1 in the text are not more than roa h estimates of 
| Rerun that mach which ordinary citeunalants Won Cilferunt ‘hamees of 
conse, 

*Shankarichirya is believed to have been born at Kranganor on the Malahdr 
coast either in .p. 677 or A.p. 737. The -quarters of the Smart sect which he 
founded are the Sringeri in north-west Maisur where isa statue of the 

a Boddhiet or Jain image” Th open covered with pers a 





,8 pearl necklace, and silver covered sandals, Rice's 1 Foe agama 
Idgunji is six miles ast of Hondvar, The priest is 4 Havig. 
_ B 1218—16 
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and with wooden pillars on the side nearest to the shrine to support 


the roof. The inner block is divided into two parts, an outer room 
where worshippers meet, and the prmeabiager ey The aifnira of 











_\esiersgeet dab eediecs the herae of a r called parupatyagar. 
The guide dres: loure cloth, the end falling 
Atak without boing: i back between the lg =. He holds pam bow 
wand in his right land. He ed oe lic with great I nT”, 
elephants, horses, bards, musicians, and bile wih ¢ of priests 
blowing conch-shells and c on Sheir heads aed in-Giee} Van 


boxes containing the of the monastery. The guide sR Se <2 
throuch the coun a ee welcomed . 
at its boundary by his followers who come with bands of music. He 
stays two to six days in each village and receives gifts from his 
followers, and gives them to drink the water in which his feet 
have been washed. hades or if his life is threatened 
by sickness, he chooses a Havig as his successor. Should he 
recover the guide-elect acts under his instructions as his helper. 
Gurus are buried, not burnt. The death sel dad is an occasion for 
rejoicing not for mourning, an is kept for some 
"en ecko in the gayest cpanel eae 5 becomes an: uated is 
worshi ped by the people. His soul is believed to be absorbed in 
Sin Gat. 400) and he receives divine honours after his death as he 
has done during his life. The first eleven days after his death are 
_ held as days of rejoicing. 

Almost all Kanara temples have their yearly wna edi when. the 
images of the gods are mounted on huge wooden chariots called rathe, 
and dragged in procession. Ofthese car-festivals fifteen of 
importance are held at Gokarn, Hegde, Kumta, Agrahar, Haldipur, 
Liga [Manis ni near Sirs Shirdi, Saeeae Dhareshvar, Banvasi, 

near Sirsi irs rings from 
: 40 BOG. need ‘ing to the character eae pct Moat; 
wp ttarte tes connected with Shaiv temples, but there are also 
several Vaishnav cars, and the car at Sirsi belongs to the sodden 
Sirsiamma, apparently one of the early local mothers, To thi 
alone animal sacrifices, including the sacrifice of buffaloes, are offered. 
The festivals take place during the fair weather, from January to 
April. The cars are about seventy-five feet high and at the middle 
fifteen feet broad. They weigh thirty to fifty tons. Some of them, 
especially those at Gokarn, Saanicoan Idgunji, Agrahar, Honévar, 
and Banvasi are of considerable age, and are splendid specimens of 
wood-carvit ing, painting, and other ornamentation. They consist of 
five principal parts, the wheels, the body, the shrine, the dome, and 
the spire. There are four or six wheels about five feet. in diameter 
and nine inches thick, solid blocks of wood fastened by cross bars of 
iron and nails. The wheels are attached to two wooden axles formed 
of the projecting ends of the front and back beams of the frame on 
which the hase is fixed. The base of the car, which is generally about 
fourteen and a half feet square, rests on the frame. It is ornamented | 
with geometric and leaf designs, and coarse or indecent mytholo 
and historic pictures. In the front and back beams massive iron 
rings are fixed to which strong coir ropes are fastened to 
drag the car. The body is surmounted by an eight-cornered room 
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nade of eight frames of wood which are fixed on the angles and 
 theld Pee by eight tie-beams joined to a pole about sixty feet 
high which rises from the centre of athody: of the car to the 
peak of its spire. The frames are alternate spaces of planking 
and « arches, which serve as doors) The whole is covered 
‘with paintings. Close to the pole which rises from the centre 
 .gfthe wooden” pedestal or body, to the top of the car-spire, is 
‘a stool or altar on which the image is set. The car has adomed 
‘roof made of pieces of ie? a wood tied by coir rope and decked 
With white and red fags. The dome iscrowned with a nie which is 
‘covered with white cloth and tinsel plates. Car-festivals, like other 
fairs in Kaénara, last for ten ae On the first day a flag with a 
picture of the bird-man Garud, Vishnu's carrier, is hoisted on a pole 
‘inthe courtyard of the temple. The morning and evening ceremonies 
‘are performed with more poe than usual, and the image is carried 
‘through the chief streets by the people of the neighbourhood every 
fight between six and nine. On the eighth, ninth, and tenth days 
after morning worship, offerings of turmeric water, rice, and Vitex 
 megundo, nirgunda, leaves are made to the door-keeper or drarpalak 
_ of the god. After worship, on the tenth day, the temple priesta 
kindle a sacred fire to purify the ear, which they also sprinkle with 
“the five products of the cow. The image, which is richly studded with 
gold and gems, is brought from the temple in a palanquin, and the 
chief priest, dressed in a rich silk waistcloth, takes it in his hand and 
‘elimbs a ladder which is placed at the front of the car. He seta the 
image on a stool or altar near the pole, and breaks a cocoanut before 
‘it, waving a lighted lamp amid the shouts of the people. After 
‘this, all except the lowest castes climb the car by the front ladder 
and offer cocoanuts and B peta going down by a ladder at the 
back of the car. When the offerings are finished the ladders are 
‘taken away, leaving on the car the temple ministrants, the 
Spiritual guide if he is present, and a few people of high local 
‘position. Then 300 to 500 men at each rope, and some 
women who have made vows, drag the slow-moving car amid 
Youd shouting and with musicians and boaigie sia performing in 
front: As the car moves, large quantities of flowers and plantains 
are thrown over it. The car is generally drawn two to three 
_ hundred yards along flat ground near the temple. The ropes are 
_ then changed and it is drawn back When the car reaches the 
starting point a ladder is set up, and the priest waving lighted 
lamps before it, carries the idol in a pegs into the sanctuary. 
__ Soon after the feast the car is dismantled and the parts are 
 earefully kept in a shed near the temple, and after a year are 
again taken out and washed with cocoanut oil which prevents the 
a chief aay ceremonies , | 
_ the occasions of pregnancy, birth, naming, thread-girding, marriage, 
a girl's coming of age, and death. When a pri t woman draws 
near the time of delivery, part of the veranda is ie Pai as fi 
lying-in room. The patient is attended by a midwife, who is 
generally a low-caste woman and who in addition to a robe 
-receives-ls, to 2s, (8 anz,-Re.1). Havigs observe the same birth 
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| nonies as Shenvis. On the sixth day the women of the hows 
with the help of their neighbours perform the SST 

This, as among Shenvis, consists in worlippig ¢ sll oper po 
filled with rice, on the top of which is hai leaves 
and over the spray a cocoanut. The is e kaane 

midwife early the next day. On the twelfth day, to fre 
them from ig eneaeey Sage the ae gs gives to eael 


gavya and kindles ® sacred fire in the e1 ng a small party of 
aga 7 «ast Seamed opal ton chi be once name 1s give, 
by the 








est male member of the family, who, after the letters 


ama fy pesca winnowing fan, ise, whisp a piece of gold on rica 
thn ays : firel shisnece 4 fn the: d’s ear and 


it aloud. Th io akjld is ther laid in the matie cuca 


women who sing songs. When a boy is between two and 


is being eu the boy seated on the lap of his maternal uncle, and 
| boning dren are entertained with a variety of dishes 
of which th oicest is beaten rice mixed with cocoa-kernel and) “9 


molasses. The thread ceremony is performed when boys | 
between seven and nine. On the day of the ceremony the boy is 
the eook-room. He fs then brought lap from the same dish in 


iat 





ven an i tine | shoul ieaclctis a perme sae a long staff 
cn this he goes round the company a. metal tray and 
rin _ his mother leading with the gift of a dole of rice and the 
guests ollowing with copper or silver coins, When all the guests have 
given their contributions the boy starts on a pilgrimage to Benares, 
but is persuaded to give up the idea by his maternal uncle, who 
reminds him that he first to pass through the 2 stage of married 
life, and promises to sve him his daughter in marriage. The 2 

changes them 





wears the yellow clothes for a month or two and then 
for the every-day Havig dress. 


gamy is allowed and practised, and widow marriage is 
forbade At their weddings Havigs employ musicians, and 
their women sing Kénarese songs in their houses and on the roads 
when they escort the bridegroom and bride. The first proposals of 
we come from the parents of the boy. Boys are 
married between twelve and twenty and girls before they come 
of age and sometimes ininfancy. Partly because they are searce, 
partly because they are skilful gardeners, a ity! has to pay for 









'The Gedyetri verse runs : Om fatearitur WNL EN CT hhearge dAimahd hi 
eee todaetex, Let us think the worshipful light of the fen lay i clase 








| any ornament, and instead of the 





well-to-do instead of recei ing a rice for their daughter 
see making ani her Wodband-in Ghese-has es till J egehgng is of 
em occasional presents of clotlies and ornaments, 

a of the bridegroom: house spend £90 to £200 

= - Rs. 2000) on a wedding. Of this £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- 
1000) ix gl eA A brag A £20 to £50 (Ra 200-Rs 500) 





_ the cost of ornaments and clothes, and £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 500) 





the cost of entertaining the caste for six days. Shenvis, | 

and other high class Hi us make: large tom , pavilions of 
| cocoanut leaves decorated inside with eloth, coloured paper, 
and tinsel, with an elaborately ornamented canopied throne called 
mandap. Instead of this: the Havigs piteh email ‘ebeds withous 
throne have an earthen 
platform about six inches high and six feet square, with a 





of man! post Scouse as each corner, their tops hung with festoons 


oy or iyi os befoxe the of the marriage ceremonies a 
Mus aie lp gangery ores and the 


party men, with the 
| riest, co from ouse to house asking their caste people to 
fo boctking TD 


The priest mentions the time and teas! a few 
greins of sie 3 into “the penis 04 ae seo asia ling, th of each 
ouse. In the morn e ore the wedding, the family 
are propitiated ego tao ashe and the caste people are 
easted. At dawn on the wedding day, the bride and bri om im 
their own houses, are rabbed with turmeric paste and bathed in warm 
water by married women who sing The ae oy 
is dressed in his wedding slobBien: and "will auto to | 
the family priest, who pocentpe Ganpati, Varun, the : 1 and 
the pitris or ancestors, who are represented by rice, encoaanta, 
arecanuts, and betel leaves, placed in separate he dees a square 
flat bamboo basket. At the end of this worship the priest takes 
the basket into the honse and lays it in a square ca with lines 
of quartz powder opposite the household gods in their sanctuary. 
Then the bridegroom bows to the household gods, and with the 
help of the family priest puts on the coronet or bhasing, 
taking a cocoanut couple of betel leayes in his 
starts for the bride’s house, followed by the antes of his tamaiy 
and by guests. On drawing near the entrance to the brides 
booth the bridegroom is received by her parents, who 
wash his: feet, the mother rubbing them and the father pouring 
water over them from a small copper pot ealled chambu. The 
mother also waves before his face a amnetal plate containing 
ranje or red water, and the father leads him to the raised seat 
in the booth, where he sits till the bride is brought from the 
house by her maternal uncle, The brid then stands before 
ne pa ie, rae ean, by a cloth curtain held by two men at 
priest recites verses, and when the moment 





| Bc th errtlie eee aside and the bridegroom and bride 
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Coming of Age. 
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throw garlands of flowers round each other's necks, The father 
and mother of the girl then present the bridegroom and bride 
with clothes. The sacred fire or hom is kindled by the priest 
the newly married pair, with the ends of their garments tie together, 
the bridegroom in front and the bride behind, walk three times 
round the fire hand in hand, and then march seven paces before the 






fire while the priest chants texts from the Veds, The of 
both: bride and Tetdageronn then distribute money or dakshana to 
the priests. This ends the first day's ceremonies. ‘The coronet is then 
taken off the head of the bridegroé 





groom and kept near the bamboo basket 
which contains the marriage gods, and the guests are feasted. After 
this the newly married couple sleep near the marriage coronet. 
Next day at noon they are ru i Dy gs paste and pays 
by women who sing merry songs, The bridegroom again puts on th 
eos and siteGa the Sipe pe: with his wife, when all married 
women sprinkle rice on their brows and wave lighted lamps before 
their faces, and the priest rekindles the sacred fire and dinner is 
served. On the third day at noon the bride and bridegroom go in 
procession to a neighbouring pond throwing rice into the water and 
when the fish come to eat catch themina cloth, They let all go 
except one with whose scales they mark their brows. 4 there is no 
eg near, they make a fish of wheat-flour, d. Pp it in pot full 
of water, and catch it ina cloth and mark their brows with the 
flour. They return to the bride's where the rice-sprinkling and 
light-waving ceremonies are repeated. On the fourth day the 
rice-sprinkling and light-waving ceremonies are gain repeated 
at the bride’s, where the ty remains till the fifth morni 
On the fifth day, generally in the morning, the bride and_bride- 
groom, with relations and guests, go in procession to the bride- 
groom's. On reaching the bridegroom's the priest worships Ganpati 
at the threshold of the door, and breaks a cocoanut as an offerin 
to him. They then enter the house and prostrate themselves 
before the gods. Immediately after this the priest worships 
Lakshmi, rei na of riches, by placing on a heap of rice piled on 
a plantain leaf a copper pot containing some silver or gold coins 
and topped with a cocoanut resting on mango leaves. To this 
representation of the goddess betelnuts and leaves and plantains 
are offered, and a cocoanut is broken. When this is over the guests 
are treated toa rich feast, and the marriage coronet, which he has 
worn during the procession from his father-in-law’s house, is taken 
off the bridegroom's head and tied to one of the main posts which 
support the ridge pole of his house. Next day the party returns to 
the bride's, where after dinner her father formally ds her over 
to the bridegroom's parents. She remains with her hushand in her 
father’s house for a few days and then goes to the bridegroom’s, 
returning to her parents on all principal holidays till she comes of 





age. 

When a girl comes of age she is kept separate from the rest of the 
house and news is sent to all women relations who come with flowers 
and sweetmeats. The girl is decked in her gayest clothes and 
Ornaments, and, with lamps burning before her, is seated in & square 
marked with quartz powder, an presented with a variety of 
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later, she is dressed in anew robe and seated with her husband on 
alow wooden stool, With the help of the household priest the 
sacred fire is kindled and married women fill the girl’s lap with rice, 
‘cocoanuts, and betel leaves singing songs as they do on all other 
‘merry occasions. In the seventh month of her first see , the 

‘irl is dressed in a new robe and a bodice, adorned wi d and 











wers, and seated with her husband in front of the famil- t, 
‘who kindles the sacred fire. She is then taken for her confinement 





to her father's, where she remains till her child is about three 
‘months old. | 
_ When sickness passes beyond hope of recovery, the family priest 
‘gives the dying man the panchgavya or five products of the cow, and 
in return receives money, clothes, or cattle according to the means of 
the family. The dying man is then brought out of the house and 
laid on the floor of the veranda, which has been freshly smeared 
with agp and strewn with sacred grass. When all is over a 
lamp is lighted and kept in the house covered with a bamboo basket, 
and relations wash the body. When the washing is finished a 
bamboo bier is made and the body is tightly bound to it 
AM a coir rope, whose ends are tied to the poles of the litter at 
he head and feet. Meanwhile the widow, who sits wailing with 
other members of the family, has her ornaments stripped off and 
her head shaved by a barber, and after bathing in cold water is 
given a red robe, which she wears without a bodice, drawing one 
end over her shaved head. Four male relations, or in the absence 
of relations four friends or neighbours, bareheaded in sign of 
mourning, raise the bier on their shoulders, and start for the burning- 
ground which generally lies near water at some distance from the 
town in the midst of evergreen trees and bushes. The chief mourner 
leads holding in his hand a -wide-mouthed earthen vessel 
containing sacred fire. On reaching the burning-ground the funeral 
party halt for a time, lay down the bier, and raising it again move 
to the spot where the fuel has been made seen Here the priest 
empties on the ground the live coals carried by the chief mourner in 
the earthen vessel, and adding fuel makes offerings of wheat-flour 
to the spirits of the burning-ground and to Yama the king of the 
dead. e funeral pile is then purified by water which has been 
sanctified by reciting sacred texts over it, and the body is laid on 
the pile, the head to the south. Balls of wheat-flour are laid in the 
‘mouth, and on the shoulders, breast, and navel. Billets of wood 
are piled on the body and when all is ready the chief mourner 
lights the pile at the head and then at each corner. The burning 
lasts three to twelve hours according to the weather. When 
the body is burnt to ashes, the chief mourner walks three times 
round the fire carrying the earthen vessel in which the fire was 
brought full of water. As he walks round the pyre he pierces the 
vessel with a small stone so that the water flows slowly out. At 
the end of the first round he gives the vessel a second blow with the 
stone, and a third blow at the end of the second round. At the 
end of the third round he drops the stone at the head of the pile and 
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dashes the vessel against it. Then he offers the deceased balls Of ong 
cooked rice and young eoeoanuts, After bathing in a stream or pond. 
the party returns home, thechief mourner bringing the stone with him 
and setting it in a safe place. All the mourners shave their heads 
and faces, and every day for eleven days the chief mourner offers at 
the burning-ground cooked rice and young cocoanuts, and balls of rice 
to the lamp which is kept ees the house. During these ten 
days all the members of the household are considered impure and 
the household gods remain unworshipped. On the eleventh day 
the chief mourner throws the stone which he broucht hack from 
the burning-ground into some spring or pond, and all the members 
of the house take the purifying products! of the cow, the family 
priest kindles the sacred fire, and easte + Roope are feasted. On the 
twelfth day the lamp is once more worshi ped and its light put out 
to heaven. 





- This is believed’ to secure the passage of the dead direct t hea 


The Havigs are bound together as a body and their social 
re are settled at meetings of the adult members of the caste 
held under the guidanee and control of the Shaiv head of the 
Riimechandrépur monas ery, or under the headman of the caste who 

‘appointed by the spiritual guide and who holds wer as his 
legate. They send their boys to school and a few o: them learn 
English, The caste is improving and has good prospects. | 

Chitpa'vans or Konknasths, numbering 854 of whom 449 
are males and 406 females, are mostly found in Karwar. Haliyal, Sirsi, 
and Kumta. They are immigrants from Goa and the Bombay 
Kanarese districts and form 4 very small community. ‘The names in 
common use among men are, Dhondopant, pas Soria Govindrao, 
Shripatrao, Lakshamanpant, Seal tas and Vindyakrio-: and 
ationg women Radhaébii, Bhimsbai, Y odibdi, Krishnabti, Sita bai, 
and Rukminibdi. Their family stocks, their household gods, and . 
their surnames do not differ from those of the Konkanasths of — 
Ratnigiri. They eat with all Dravid Brahmans, but with none of 
the Gaud classes, They m with the Konkanasths of Ratndoiri 
and Goa, from whom they iffer in no respect except in speech, 
They are spare and middle-sized, with regular features ant fea 
skin, The home speech of those who live in Kirwir is 
Konkani; of those in Haliyal, Marathi; and of those in Sirsi, 

arese. | They live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs Their houses are not so clean 





as Havig houses, and they have courtyards in front. Their 


staple diet is rice, pulse, and vegetables. The are good cooks 
and moderate eaters, Except those in Goveeninet service, who 
dress like Shenvis and Kushasthalis, men wear the wuaiste] loth, 
TIRES Ye Ar pero hey hak shrewd, hardworking, 
erean, and ambitious, thrifty in their habits nev. pending mora 
than they must. Some are ej gia, ar ay i, 


: loyed in public offices an some 
are family priests to men of their own community and to 


anit das * PoHYing products of the’ cow are milk, clarified butter, curds, urine, 






Mardthdés. The new-comers are all annoyed in Government offices, 
most of them in the Public Works and Cus departments, They 
are fairly well-to-do. They rank with Deshasths and Karhddas wit 
whom and other Dravid Brahmans they eat but donot marry. They 
rise early, and, as in the Deccan He Konkan, bathe immediately 
amd attend to their household duties without taking breakfast. 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs.7)a month. They are Smiirts 
differing neither in belief nor in customs from the Chitpdvans of 
Ratnégiri, They are bound together as a body, social disputes 
being enquired into at meetings of the men of the caste and settled 
according to the opinion of the masher Their spiritual guide is 
the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in west Maisur to 
whom the proceedings of caste councils are reported for orders. 
They send their boys to school, and teach them English. On the 
whole they are a rising class. 
Deshasth Brahmans, numbering 601 of whom 392 are males and 
209 females, are found thinly scattered over the district. Their home 
ch is Kiinarese, The men add to their names the Telugu title of 
Rbgcirs which corresponds to the Maratha Rao Saheb and seems to 
show that their original seat was in the East Deccan. The names 
of their family stocks are Kash p, Atri, Bhéradvaj, Vishvamitra, 








Gautam, Jamadagni, Vasishta, K , Vatsa, Kaundan 
Bhargava, Vishnuvardhana, and Harita. The names faeces 


use among men are, Keshavréo, Madhavréo, Krishtréo, Huchchrao, 












Puljapur in the Nizim's dominions, They eat with all Dravid 
EB 8, Havigs included, but do not marry with them. The men 
are short, seen , and as a rule round-faced. The women are 
like the men in face, and anaes featured, though not so fair as 
Konkanasth women. Their home tongue is Kénarese, the same as 
is spoken by the Deshasths of Dharwar and Kalddgi. Their houses 
which are one or two storied with mud or laterite walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs, differ little from the houses of other 
Brahmans. They are good cooks, their staple food bein rice, pulse, 
milk, clarified butter, and molasses, 1 ey dress like A’ndhra 
Brahmans and Kushasthalis, and are clean, hot-tempered, intelligent, 
and thriftless. They are priests, landholders, and Government 
servants. They formerly filled the highest places under Government, 
but they are now suffering from their slowness to adapt themselves 
to the new system of education. They rank with the Andhras and 
other Dravid Briéhmans and are respected by all classes, Their 
daily life does not differ from that of other Dravid Brahmans, A 
family of five spends £1 to £1 10s (Rs. 10-Rs. 15)a month. Tn 
religion some Deshasths are Vaishnavs of the Madhva sect and 
others are Smarts, The head-quarters of the spiritual guide of the 
B I21S—I17 
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Vaishnavs is at Sirsi, though he generally lives in Udipi in'South — 
Shringeri, Their religious ceremonies are performed ei priests or — 


Kanara, The religions guide of the Smiar eshas 
dcharyas of their own caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised 


an] widow marriage is forbidden. On the third day ee Nee 
ocaa 


the bride and bridegroom pass in procession through 


parts of the town, the bridegroom on horseback and the brid ro 





-_ 
; 


anquin. On this oceasion both bride and bridegroom wear the _ 


dress, the boy being armed with a dagger in Moslem 





fashion and-the girl being veiled. This practice probably 


adopted, perhaps ordered, in times of Moslem rule to prevent the ; 
risk of insult or annoyance. They daub the faces of the dead with. 


3 of 


pipe-clay called shedi mannu in Kinarese. In other respects 
customs do not differ from those of the Shenvis. Hreache 
easte rules are punished by their religious guides to whom 





all 


matters in dispute are reported by'the community. They are on the — 


L 


whole a falling class. 
Karna'tak Brahmans, who seem in the 1881 census to have been 


included under Deshs sths, are found in. the town of Sidddpur and ~ 


in the village of Kondalgi in the Sidddpur sub-division. Their 


name proves that they have entered Kanara from the east, but there 


ae 


Y 


i” 


ever a i iwi 


a 


+e Vy 


ea whether their former home was inthe Madras 
iG 


or in th bay Karnétak. Their home Kiinarese does not differ 
from that spoken by Kanarese Deshasths. Their family deities are 
Banshankari, Lakshmi, Durgi, Ishvar, and N arsinha, whose chief 
shrines are on the banks of the Krishna They also specially 
worship Venkatramana of Tirupati in North Arkot. Their clan 
or stoc iar $s are Vasishth, Vi * : 

ashyapa, Atri, and Gautama; and their surnames Hosnédu, 
Bobbaru, Badaganddu, cd ersdin’: Vacca and Shirndadu. The 


names in common use among men are, Shesha, Krishna, Rama, 


Lakshman, Ananta, Gurappa, Ganesh, Shama, Virupiksha, Devapp 
Annappa, Bhishtappa, Bhairav, and Go 


Joshi, Bhat, Ayya, or Rado to their names, and women Amma, 
Akka, or Avva. They are divided into Smarts and Vaishnave, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. Most are dark and 
middle-sized, with round faces, and dispose to stoutness. The 

live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls and thatched 
or tiled roofs. The furniture consists of low wooden stools, brass 
and copper Bee and brass lamps. Their staple diet is rice, black 
gram or uci, and buttermilk. They use no animal food, and 
neither drink stimulants nor smoke narcotics. The laymen are 
temperate eaters, but most of the priests are gluttons, They are 
good cooks, their favourite dishes being kadbu a mixture of plain 
rice reget dangy dukadbeu the same with sugar added, hurna holige, 
wheat cakes stuffed with or. -paste and molasses, chakli rice 
and black gram meal nsidad together and fried in clarified butter, 
bundi laddu sweetmeat balls doshe pan-cakes of rice and 
black gram, chitrdnna spiced and boiled rice, dadhyinna rice 
mixed with curds, piise sweet rice-gruel, and vades fried 
cakes of rice and gram. The men wear the waistcloth; the 


ishvamitra, Kaushik, Bharadvaj, 


! | ) il; and among women, Sita, | 
Gauri, Parvati, Kah, Durgi, Shankri, Nagi, and Lakshmi. Men add 


- 
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shouldercloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the robe with the 
lower end pass back between the feet, and a bodice with short 
sleeves and aback. They are fond of wearing flowers. Before 
narriage girls wear narrow robes whose lower end is not passed back 
M the feet. Of ornaments, the men wear eo earrings, silver 
girdles, and gold finger-rings; and the women the same ornaments 
as those worn by Shenvi women. They are neat and clean in their 
dress, Their clothes, which are of Indian make, are bought of local 
shopkeepers who bring them from Dharwér and Belgaum. The 

are clean, thrifty, orderly, hospitable, sober, and well-behaved 





Their hereditary profession is priesteraft, but they also work as 
Government peli ae and traders. Some trade in cloth, grain, and 





groceries, and some are moneylenders. Women do no work except 
minding the house. Boys begin to be of use between twelve and 
sixteen. The trader's busy season is between November and May, 
and his slack time between May and November. Most of them own 
land which they till by hired. labour. Their profits are good and 
they are well-to-do, though to meet the expenses of weddings and 
thread ceremonies they borrow at six to twelve per cent. They 
rank with Deshasths and Shenvis and eat with all Dravid 
Brahmans except Gujarit Brahmans. The men follow their callings 
from sunrise to sunset, They take their first meal about ten in 

the morning and their Sooced ‘atoct seven at night. B eo 
to learn Kiénarese when they are about seven years old. The 
monthly expenditure of a family of five is about 16a. (Rs. 8). They 
are a religious people, k bri all Beahaian holidays anil woechl ping 
a sua ge aoe chief ue ete ip is 
enkatramana, heir great holidays are Yugadi in March-April, 
Ndg-panchamé in usc Mase Canesh-chahurthé in Av a 
September, Dasra in September-October, Divalge or Divdli in 
October-November, They make pilgrimages to Benares, Rameshvar, 
Tirupati, Pandharpur, and Gokarn. The religious gnide of the 
Vaishnavs isa Tulu Bréhman, who lives in celibacy at the Vaishnav 
“apart at Udipi in South Kanara; the Smarts follow the 
head of the Shringeri rp in north-west Maisur. They pay 

n 








gre at respect to their guides. a gurus death heis succeeded 
yy & disciple whom he has chosen to be his successor, When they 


spew in the presence of the guide they prostrate themselves 
ore him, apply sandal-paste to his feet, and offer him flowers: 
They also worship their house gods, whose i they keep in their 
houses, and offer them fruit, owers, and cooked rice. .They hive 
great faith in soothsaying and consult soothsayers, who are of their 
Own caste, in times of sickness and difficulty; they do not offer 
blood saerifices, They observe the sixteen Brahman sacraments or 
saunskdrs. Girls are married before they come of age. Widows 
shave the head, and the dead are burnt and mourned for ten days, 
after which the family is purified by the family priest. They have 
no headman, Their social disputes are ied into by the caste- 
men and reported to their guide for orders. Slight breaches of 
rules are punished with fine, and eating with lower castes by 
expulsion. They send their boys to school to learn Mardthi and 
Kanarese, but do not take to new callings. 
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Karha‘da's, numbering 555 of whom 286 are males and 269 
females, are found in small numbers throughout the dist They 
are said to have come from Karhdd at the meeti of the Koina and 
Krishna in Sétara. They both eat and marry with Sétdra Karhédés, 
The names in common use among men are Huchrio, Keshavrio, 
Bhimrio, Shivriio, Veukaiicy heshappe Ven Timma 

Riunap 













ana ant vrs ‘Their m1 y stocks are Vasishth, Meitrowa, Yakon 
Kaundanya, Kaushik, Pare Bharadvaij, Atri, Gautama, and 
Vishvamitra, Except in speech the Karhadas of Kanara differ little 


from the Karhidds of Satara. They eat with all Dravid Brahmans — 


but not with Gands. Though not strongly made they are capable 
oF enctesing Salieaa They are fair and short, with | 

resemblin 

Kumta, Haliydl, Siddipur, Karwar, and Gokarn, 
freely mixed with Kanarese words. They Dave & 6i 
and when they speak, seem either to stammer or toh 
in their rae They can also s < Kanarese and Ki 
eeither finentl ‘nor correctly, 'T | 












They live either in one or two storied houses with laterite. or 
mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their houses are generall ag 


built in a circle round the temple in whieh they act as priesta, 


few families of landholders, Government servants, and village 


headmen live in large houses in gardens. The Karhédis’ | 
food consists of rice, pulse, and Bila porte They are good cooks, 
but those who are mere temple priests live poorly like o : 
Havig Bréhmans. The belief that Karhddds hididis MOISOT pune helaiae 
Vi ¥ ‘ee enough to wd : i 

Vijay durga is still ng e ple reluctant i 
to water at their houses. Those Pe ee service 
dress like Deshasths, but most wear the waisteloth, shouldercloth, 
and headsearf. They are cleanly, hardworking, and thrifty. 
Most of them are priests, some are landholders, and a few are 

headmen ond Government servants, All are fairly off 

earning more than is required for their ordir 


save and seem not to be obliged to borrow to meet the ous of epecial 
ceremonies. 


The priests rise carly in the morning, bathe, and go to gather 
flowers er for the Eee of the temple or for their oan, household. 
pods, pie then perform the sandhya or morning service, worshi 
god, and dine about eleven, After dinner they sleep, and | | 
the rest of the day in reading a purin, making EAL | 
paying visits, At sunset they say their evening prayer, and nd alter 
worshipping their sup arin seven. pysae 


ut nine they sit chatti teach wn 
acedshecel ritual and texts. ing, life a fen \ bon m 


ment service and of those who are landholders is much the same 
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that of other Brahman landholders and Government servants. A 
family of five spends about 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-Rs. 10) a month. 

j ? They are Smérts and worshippers of Shiv and Shaktis ; but 
_ — they do not follow the ritual observed by orthodox Shikts. Their 
=? ‘spiritual guide is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri. 
OD ice tans tints own priests who are much respected, and they car 











the usual Hindu holidays. The bridegroom has to pay £10 to 
(Rs. 100- Rs. 300) to the bride's parents. Jn other respects their 
-  @ustoms do not differ from those of | ths. They are bound 
_ together asa body with rules and ordinances much the same as 
_ those of other Brahmans. Social disputes are settled at meetings 
_ Of the men of the caste, a president named by those present 
‘deciding according to the opinion of the majority. The proceedings 
‘are submitted to the guide, whose decision is enforced under thre: 





‘of exeommunication, Slight offenees are excused on pardon being 
_ sked, or are punished by fines of cocoanuts and plantains to be 
Offered to the god. Those who are priests do not send their boys 
to school, but educate them in their honses, and bring them up in 
their own profession. The others send their boys to school and 
‘teach them a little English, 
__ Kot Brihmans, numbering 389 of whom 185 are males and 204 
females, are found chiefly in the Hondvar, Kumta, Ankola, and Sirsi 
‘sub-divisions, They take their name from Kot or Koteshvar, a 
Village sixty miles south of Mangalor, Their name is interesting as 
_ itsupports the view that the tribe of Havigs is more closely connecte 
with the Malabdr coast than their traditions show.' Their 
ee eae , their gre sien ay baat cate do not differ from those 
of the Havigs with whom they eat and marry. In appearance, 
. ~ Saag Dh el rea ge eat Pah eit igs, and 
ike them they own spice gardens. As a class wee are well-to-do. 
‘They are orderly and skilful cultivators, and hold as good a 
position among Bréhmans as the Havigs. A family of five spends 
_ about I4s, (Rs. 7) a month. Like the Havigs, they are Smirts 
in religion and practise the same rites and customs, They are 
bound together asa body, and have an_ hereditary headman who 
‘Saeed over caste meetings and settles social disputes. They 
have of late begun to send their boys to school, and on the std 
are a rising class, 
_ Joishis or Astrologers, numbering 213 of whom 111 are malesand 
102 females, are found in small numbers, chiefly in Karwdr and 
Ankola. The name Joishi is a corruption of the Sanskrit jotisht an 
‘astrologer. The names of their family stocks are Kashyap, Vasishth, 
‘Jamadagni, and Bhéradvaj. The names in common use among men 
are Shridhar Joishi, Pindu Joishi, Krishna Joishi, Shankar Joishi, 
Madhav Joishi, Vishnu Joishi, Balappa Joishi, Devappa Joishi, Ganu 
_ Soishi, Bab Joishi, Nilkant Joishi, and Venkappa Joishi, and among 
women, Yesu, Annapurni, Bhigirathi, Satyabhama,- Savitri, 
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single class who 








They claim to have come to North Kanar direct from the banks ‘of 
the Godiivari t6 act as priests to the class of husbandmen called 
Habbus. But they seem to have formerly belonged to Nileshvar in 
South Kanara, and still keep their connection with the Joishis 
of Nileshvar oh and marrying with them. Joishis form a 

have neither social distinctions nor religious 
subdivisions, Their features are well cut, and they are fair, of 
middle stature, and strongly made. Like the Chitpdvans some 
have grey eyes. In suppor 





, they wear the Deccan turban. Their home speech is a 
Kanarese much like that used by the Komérpaiks, and their 
houses do not differ ie those of the apes dl a ae o 
Komarpaiks. Except the Shakts, who eat meat and dri c country 
liquor i Pele 24 ett _ worship of a they ae | 
vegetarians, their staple diet being rice, pulse, a vegetables. 
Ont of doors the men wear ages isteloth, the shouldercloth 
and the Decean Brahman turban, but indoors they wear a piece 
of unbleached white cloth of country manufacture called panyje. 
They are clean, orderly, hardworking, and well-behaved. They 
are said to have formerly been almanac-readers, They now draw 
up horoscopes and act as family priests to Hablus, Komarpaiks, and 
sha middle class Hindus. But most are landholders eee ae en 
the cultivation of their fields and gardens or leasing the land 
to tenants. Some are village temple priests. As astrologe 
and family priests they make large incomes, -They rank amo 
Dravid Brahmans and hold the same position as E Vigs, though 
the two classes neither eat together nor intermarry, Except when 
they are called to aia marriage or gther special ceremonies, 
they visit their employers’ houses early every morning. As soon 
as the Joishi comes near a house he is met either by the eldest 
male or the eldest female member of the family and asked his 
advice on any important matter. The Joishi gives his advice 
without misgiving or hesitation, He tells the people what time is ~ 
good to begin sowing, reaping, or ploughing, what they should do 
to ward off the evil influences of stars, and how in general they 
should conduct themselves. They marry their boys between twelve 
and twenty, and their girls betaveen eight and ten. Polygamy is 
allowed and aay pi and widow marriage is forbidden. Like 
Havigs and Karhddés a man has to pay £10 to £30 (Rs. 100- 
Rs. 300) for his wife. They burn their dead and mourn for ten ~ 
days, purifying themselves by swallowing the five products of 
the cow, and feeding their caste people. Their ceremonies do not 
ditier from those of other Bréihmans, Social] disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the men of the caste, 
who meet together under the presidency either of their ouide or’ of 
his representative. The decision is final and any member who doeg 
not obey it is put out of caste. They are a prosperous and rising — 
class, = 

Sakla‘puris, numbering 96 of whom 55 are males and 41 females, 
are found in the Kumta, Hondvar, and Ankola sub-divisions, They 


rt of their claim toa strain of Decean 
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belonged to the Havig community till about fifteen years the 
pitas their allegiance to the Ramchandrapur monastery, ga placed 4 
mselves under the Saklapur joptod. The Mundalli a cage of 
Bhatkal whose name they adopted. Sri Ep cael ie a gs 
Havigs in appearance or in speech, their stock names, 
surnames, and gods are the same. They have no divisions. Their 
houses, which are built of laterite or mud, are thatched and ina 
few cases tiled. Like Havig houses the are badly aired, Frage 
are clean, ially the floor, of which they take g 
staple food, like the Havi is ach aliens: and Vacanblon al agen their 


dress is the same as the They are orderly, simple, 


temperate, and hardworki ie ee prey grow and trade in betelnuts 
and pepper which they umta merchants for export to 
Fombay. They are rt off. “They hold the same position 
Brihmans as Havigs, t 

Their men and youths work all day in their gardens, ing any 
for meals, The women, besides attending to Ore he house, took afte 

the eattle, of which they sa ge numbers, and help thelt 
husbands in their gardens. ; of tive spend about 14a, 
(Rs. 7) a month. Except that they have a separate religious guide, 
their customs and their religion are the same as those of the 
Havigs, and their community in all points follows the same rules 
and obese | Rey, See nee EOYs oo pero: DG, ON. She. Hecke 
seem & rising class, 


A’‘ndhras, numbering aia a hundred, are found in Sirsi. 
ae are said to have come from Kadpa in Madras in the 
beginning of this Cee Their family stocks do not differ. from 


men are, Bhujang, Narsing, Rangappa, Réghavendra, Shrinivisréo, 








Vedanti, Subraya, and raneiaeapee and among women, Kamali, ° 
Rukininilbsi, 


; Renukavva, Yashodavva, and Sdvitravva. 


Their parent stock is still found in large numbers in Telangana, ° 


with whom they eat and intermarry, but the number of Kinarese 
Andhras is said to be decreasing. The Andhras found in Kanara 
form one class without divisions. Both men and women are short 
strong and dark, Their mother-tongue was Telugu, but few of them 
now understand it,and Kanarese has become their home h. 
Some know Marathi and can both suits and speak it; others know 
Hindustani. The live In ordinary one-stori houses with tiled or 
thatehed roofs and walls of mud or of laterite. Their staple food is 
rice, pulse, and vegetables, They are good cooks and are particularly 
fond of hotly spiced and sonr dishes. They wear the same dress 
asthe Sdrasvats. They are neat, clean, hot-tempered, and hard- 
working. In the beginning of British rule the Andhras 
mono 1 Government service, and a few still serve Government 
thoug ee no longer hold the high posts they once held. They 
are not well off, earning only enough for maintenance, and 
are often forced to borrow to meet marriage and other special 
expenses. They rank with other Brahmans, eat only with Dravid 
Brihmans, and always marry in their own caste, Being almost all 
inferior Government servants, their daily life is the same as that 
of the Sdrasvats. They live in better style than the Havigs, The 
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from those of Deshasth Brdhmans Social disputes are scttled at 
meetings of the men of the caste according to the opinion of the 
majority. They send their boys to school and teach them a little 
English, They are a steady but not a rising class. 

Shivallis, numbering five, are found in Hondvar and Sirsi. 
They take ape rato Shivalli, the ancient Santpur, Merbibges = 
erie eater ein ‘isi. ja! eve ghabnte ig ytborrct cs Ww 





but belly see Thats staple det is rice, pulse, alse, vegetables; and 
spiced dishes. men =e women dress 
They are que, hop lees rapa h less ‘an | 
unseru when once 
embark on a law oa They are cultivators, tilling gardens 
i i amor » beletnuts, pepper, betel leaves, oranges, 
pomelices,citrons, murgaie Garcinia purpurea, and rates 
Cardamomas, betelnuts, and mPa find their way to 
Kumta for transport to Bombay and o Malabéz cost ; the 
other products are used in the local markets. ‘Their 
sums, and as a class they are eas 
alsa te Hiroe but among other Brihmans t 
position sitio Their daily life does not 
ey een en to. 18s, SEC "Ra 9) a 
pod Fg are “Madhva ¥i and their spiritual guide 
is the head of the Sonda monastery in Sirsi. Their manners and 
mustomsa do not ditier from those of Havigs. They are bound 
together as a body, and have the same caste rules as Havigs. 
Social disputes are settled by caste meetings of adult male 
members under a headman whose office is hereditary, The decision 
of the headman is according to the opinion of the majority which ig 
enforced on pain of loss of caste, They have of lake begets to ca 
their boys to school and are a prosperous and rising class. 


Habbus. Ave Hushandmen 


Sa sashtkars or Eonkanigs, numbering 8858 of whom 4563 
are males and 4295 females, are found over the whole district, 
chiefly 1 in Hondvar, Kumta, and Karwar. They take their name from 

hashti, or the provinee of sixty-six villages, one of the four 
districts of Goa. Like the lower orders of Hindus the unmarried girls 
of most families shave their heads when a special pilgrimage is made 
to the family gods. Among other unusual practices the bridegroom 
wears a small net of white cotton thread fastened to the wedding 
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cornet, and on Cocoanut-day in Angust they ent wheat-flour 
cakes “1 like a fish, Their SUrIAMeSs are Bate Pai, Kiimat, 


Kini, Pal, Bhandari, Hegdo, Shenai, Kudav, Mhaillo, Bhagat, Padiir, 
Naik, Balgo, Padval, Agni, Zanzlo, and Khadio, The names in 
common use among men are, Sdéntayya, Ganpayy®. Sheshappa, 





) Jappa, and Rémshanai; and among women, Shanteri, Radha, 
Kaveri, Négami Tulsi, Pandhari, Mathura, Rukmini, and Venkamma., 
No recent appears to have been made in their names. They 


have aloud and hurried ae of speaking unlike the home tongue 
either of the Shenvis or of the Kushasthalis, They usefewer Kanarese 
words than the Kushasthalis and more than the Shenvis, Their 
family gods are Lakhsmi-Ndréyan and Damodhar, and their family 
goddesses Mahdimai, Mhilsa, Kantridevi, and Mahdlakshmi, whose 
shrines are in Goa where they o ally go on pilgrimage, 
‘Nagesh and Ramndith whose shrines are in doa, and Lakshmi- 
Nariyan whose shrine is at Hanmotta in Ankola, are the family 
gods of most of the Konkanigs, But their favourite god is Venkat- 
ramana whose chief temple is at Tirupati in North ot and who 
has a special shrine in every village and town where Konkanigs are 
Settled. So great is their devotion to this god that the Konkanigs 
have composed many verses in his prai +, Which they sing on all 
ecasions with much earnestness. They belong to seven family 
a and Atri. No family can marry with another of the same 
andl Pednekirs being offshoots. | en and women are fairer than 
either Shenvis or Knshasthalis; their features are well-formed like 
those of the Konkanasths, and li ¢ them some have grey or, as they 
are called, cat's eyes. 








can read and write Kénarese. Their houses and furniture do not 
differ from those of the Sérasvats or Shenvia Their ordinary 
food is rice, vegetables, and fish except on Saturdays and fast-days 
oo? eoseaniy eat meat nor drink liquor, and contrary to the practice 
of all except a few Kanarese Brahmans, they never touch garlic or 
onions. They are great eaters, but are not such — cooks as 
the Sdrasvats, The men usually wear a waistecloth which is shorter 
than that worn by the Shenvis, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf 
The holiday dress is a short coat, and a rich waistcloth, headscarf, 
and shouldercloth. They are fond of gay clothes, but are proverbially 
wanting in taste and skill in wearing them.! They wear the Vaishnav 
upper arm and chest marks, the conch shell, the discus, the mace, 
and the lotus, and like the Madhvas they mark their brow with an 
sa line of charcoal in addition to the regular flat round Vaishnav 





mark. They are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and hot-tempered 
I There is a Konkani saying, ‘ Konkani tuka topi shohana; Konknyachya 


bdiline, fume nesuk samjana; Pinch hat kdpad | tumechya k pdvana ; Saglo ki 
tumehe ang dhikana.’ That is Konkani Frihman, aaah i fit yo oy 
Women, you do not know how to dress. ‘You can't ide your thighs with a all roby 
and you leave your limbs bare even when your robe is full-sized, 
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but they have a poor name for honesty mage spree ys 
are shopkeepers are held in suspicion lon by te | 


~? FT" e Te 
Shes ; 


a forest is ove ergrown let loose a goat ; ic bon te Gree aver eenpalaale zs 


let loose a Konkana,”! 
headmen, and s 













Moat of them hone Pye i some are i 


mentioned atedien ge sens baie) of bet : 
and flowers. Among them are some aud well-to-do families of 
bankers and landed rietors, and others hold good positions as’ 
uents and brokers to Dharwar and Kalé icotton-growers. There 
is nothing special in the daily life of those who are in Governmen 
service. tbc ga ot » to school about six and learn to read and write: 
| what is most erent in their | 2 

18 is their f Wises Saitéas for 

from the Mahébhérat turned into Kanarene’’ 













Sisashtkar or Konkanig betel-dealer rises before dap breal washes . 


his face, and, after eating rice left from the pre 
eurds raw chillies and SEN eee neigh! bow s 
buys betel leaves, jackfruit, 

the growers, and returns with a h 

says his prayers hurriedly, takes a hearty 


vegetables, fish curry, pickles, and wafer biscuits called Phi fe 


papads, and after chewing betel leaves, nuts, and tobacco with 
goes to sleep about one. He rises about half-past two, washes and 
takes his midday meal of cooked strained rice, curry vegetables, 
pickles, and wafer biscuits. During all this time his son de Gee 
relation sits in the shop.2 He then goes to the shop, and sells the 


articles he has broug : either wholesale to other shopkeepers or a 


retail to customers. He stays in the shop till half- eight. or 
nine and then goes home and : and sups. After r supper ho ’ 
hour or so reading some Kdnarese epic ging verses, A 
aeuly of five spends about 1s. (Rs. 8) < theeths, K ; 
Vaishnavs in - religion, adopting the Madhva doctrine that 
is preater than Sif Shiv, thoug zh they do not show special respect to 
Madhvieharya’'s descendants Besides their family gods and 7 






desses, whose shrines are in cg they worship all local 
Shiv, paying tial reverence to Venkatramana and his ba 


Banumant. ir family priests and their religious teachers hice 
to their own ead 8 “i e ; 





— belidare yer cad Ure helidare Konkanig bidabekn. ; 
& is an oblong about ton feet broad, twenty feet lo ight 
feet high, without windows or Tek eee The walls are of laterite and the setting 
ef thick wooden planks nailed to joists and overlaid with a thin la er of earth. 
In front if & veranda about six fee ett broad in which cano baskets fall 
nh a a8 a on tlersof wooden shelves. PO edema cart 
5 gar, mo and oil, 
bag bch nti male MoM Ad ot, ad the shoppe omg 


are said to have formerly been-Smuirts and followers of a Shenvi teacher, — 


and to have embraced Vaishnavisin and had teacher of their caste initiated 
the Vaishnav. head of the Udipi monastery in South Kanara, ae — 


oo 2 see ee 
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Unlike the Kushasthalis the Sésashtkars tie one end of the 
evil-averting thread to the bride's hair and weave the other end in 
a net and tie it over the bridegroom's head to the wedding coronet, 
The Sésashtkars do not keep any holiday observed by the Smarts, 
They are staunch Vaishnavas and hate Shaiv gods and goddesses. 
On Shivardtra or the great night of Shiv (March) ey dine 
earlier than usual, and markin 2 their brows with the red vertical 
Vaishnav lines and sealing their forearms and chest with a clay stam 
bearing Vishnu's marks, ae go to their Smiirt =p aahg? as 
A purpose to taunt them. They have no regular headman. Social 
disputes are settled by their teacher, who, being the head of their 
community, passes decisions on proceedings submitted to him. The 
Peacher’s monastery is at Partgdli in He enjoys a large income 
pery from land endowments, partly from monthly, subseriptions 

or so intelligent a class they are not well-to-do: petition has 
lowered the profits of their trade, and they make no effort to teach 










_ their children or to gain a share in Government service. or other 





Buea 
to the 1872 


_ €ensus 8799 of whom 4489 are males and 4910 f , are found in 
large numbers both in towns and villages in Karwar and Ankola on 
the coast and inland in Haliyél, Supa, and Sirsi. 
They are said to have fled to Kanara early in the sixteenth 
century when the Portuguese took Goa. Their origin is doubtful, 
\ ing to tradition the founders of the caste, called Sharmés, 
were brought with their family god and goddess by Parashuriém, 
the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, from Trihotra, the modern Tirhut 
in Bengal, to help him in performing ceremonies in honour of his 
- Ancestors. The memory of the Sharmés survives in figures which 
are placed before the images of the god Mangesh and the goddess 
Shintddurga which the Sharmis are said to have brought from Tirhut 
to Goa. These eee much revered by visitors and by the priests 
of the temple who pay them divine honours, offering them plantains, 
flowers, cocoanuts, and cooked rice, Accordi ¢ to the Shenvi 
account, the caste god and goddess, Mangesh and § nividurga, were 
brought from Bengal. But the Mangesh-mahétmya seems to show 
that they were local Goa deities whose worship was adopted by the 
three founders of the class! Again, the Shenvis state that their 
name comes from ninety-six, the number of the families of the 
original Bengal settlers. Another point which, according to the 
Shenvis, points to a Bengal origin is the use of the honorific b4b which 
theyidentify withbdbu. Buthdd is a termin common useamong many 
other castes on the west coast and does not seem to be peutall? con- 
nected with bdbw, So also the eating of rice-gruel and anointing the 
body are not, as is sometimes said, signs of a Bengal origin, as they 
are iol ate goer eae among other west-coastclasses. or caphnsy bt the 
Sahyddri Khand, the Shenvis were first called Sérasvats and had the 
manical rights of making gifts, ddn ; taking gifts, pratigrah ; 











‘Chap. IIL. verse 16, Chap, V1..11, and Chap. VILL, 23. 
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branch of the Shenvi communit , how commonly known as Sérasy 
In one passage the fatherland of Devsharma, one of the original 
immigrants, is specially stated to have been uj. They elong to 
Piss hunity stocks, Vatsa, Kaushik, and Kaundin The men add to 
their names either the word Réo or Shenvi. The ri whic 

they seem to have borrowed from the Mardthds, seems to bea 
corrupt form of the Kinarese niyaru, Their principal surnames are: 
Nadkarni or village headman from the Kénarese nidu a village, 



















fish, Vaidya a physician, Pandit 


a scholar, D 
Tela elon to the Tels “€ 


5 Kekre, Lad, MANZCITe, 
Ray —J D. ume, Gugul, Lid jtonde, nee, “ak hardénde 
vinde, Varde, Mone, Sauni, Gabhir, Taki, and Shendi, 


The names in common 


are, Veni, Tulsi, anga, ns t 

Gaja, Kashi, and Dvérka; and the names geen 
Jinki, Sita, Radha, Lakshmi, Gopika, Annapurna, and Uma. The 
Shenvis of Kanara marry with ¢ Shenvis of Goa and ees: 
they also eat and marry with Sdsashtakirs. They are divided into: th : 





two classes of lay or grahastha and clerie or bhat. A cleric, besides 


books, can work as a trader or a Government servant, or he may 
altogether give up his priestly office and earn his living as a layman. 
On the other hand the son of a layman may train himself and 
practise as a priest. 


The present six classes of KAnara Srasvats formerly formed only 
two classes, Vaishnava and Smirts. Among the Smirts were the 
Kushasthalis, Shenvis, and Kudaldeskirs, and among the Vaishnava 
the Sasashtkéirs, Bardeskirs, and Pednekdrs. There were no restric- 
tions against these classes eating together, though intermarriage was 
forbidden. They ix dis uni 
with more or less strict rules against eating together and inter. 
marrying. Shenvis are Smirt § vats who for long neither abe 
nor married with any other class of Sérasvats Of late they have 
begun to eat and marry with Sésashtkérs 
_ Most of the men are about the middle hej ‘ht and have well-eut 
features. Their skin is generally wheat-coloured, but some are 
nearly as fair as Konkanasths, The head and chin are clean shaved, 
leaving the top-knot, which is allowed to grow to its full length, 








, 1 Mangesh-mahitmya, VI. 12, 14, 


Other surnames are Vac or tiger, Vagle a 4 





sacrificing for one-self, (Bee be eee others, yay n; learning " 
the Veds, adhydyan; and teaching the Ved. » adhyapan the alsoscem 
to have been called Kushasthalis, a name which is still bo by a 
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} and is tied in an oblong knot. The moustache is often Jon: 


_ character employed was first Devna; 
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and full. 
The women are shorter than the men, but neither stunted like the 
Havigs nor corpulent like the Gujaratis. They have round shoulders, 
slender. waists, black shining and neatly Seemed hair, and darx 
lustrous eyes, | | 

Their home tongue is Konkani which is now considered a distinct 
Hialect from Marithi. Konkani ap to have been a written 
language before Goa was conquered’ ‘by the Portuguese. The 
' : vnagari and then the old 
Kanarese alphabet. The Shenvi's accent in speaking differs 
from the accent of other Konkani-speaking E 





Lone 


2 Ori ans. | ey 
‘number of foreign and Dravidian words, The Shenvis use 








to keep their records, to write horoscopes, household accounts, and 
memorandums of important events, They can also speak Kénarese. 
With the Shenvis the idea of home is more sacred and binding than 
it is with most natives of Kar They are remarkably careful to 
provide themselves with suitable dwellin Their houses are of 
three kinds, The first are two-storied wit] laterite walls and tiled 
root sein about £300 (Rs, 3000) ; the second, with laterite walls 

thatched roof, are one-storied and cost £100 to £200 (Rs.1000- 
Rs. 2000); and the third, with mud walls and thatched roofs, cost 
£20 to £50 (Rs. 200-Rs, 500), The walls of houses of the first 
and second class are plastered with cement and the floor is at 


least once a week washed with cowdung dissolved in water. The 


walls of houses of the third class are likewise washed with a mixture ~ 


of cowdung. The houses have little outward show. They stand in 
gardens enclosed either by stone walls or fences of wild castor 
plants or milk-bushes which are pruned every year, and bamboo 

es which are renewed bovands the close of the monsoon, and 






have gates or stiles placed at the entrance. The garden is generally 





weeded and kept clean, and is thickly shaded with jack, mango, and 
focoanut trees, A roofed porch four to six fect broad, serves as a 
waiting place for the lower classes who are not allowed to enter the 
house, and as a shelter from the glare of the sun. In the centre of 
the porch a few steps leading to the door are the only means of 
entering and leaving the house. Close to the steps is a yard which 
is cowdunged and swept every day, and ornamented with pretty 
devices, chiefly of trees and houses. At one corner of the yard is a 
well of laterite or granite stones. Behind or to the side of the 
house are a few beds of vegetables and flowering plants such as 
bhaji, shevanti, mogri, and dboli. Festoons of rice ears and mango 
leaves are hung over the lintel, and the threshold and the lower 
halves of the door posts are marked with dots and streaks of 
saffron paste and red powder. The threshold is sacred to Lakshmi 
the source of wealth, and all Hindus take care not to tread on it 
either in entering or on leaving a house. The doorway is almost 

uare and is seldom more than five feet high. The door frame is 

massive scantlings dee ly carved, and the door is made of thick 
planks Every room flan| ng the outer wall has a small window. 
Each of the inner rooms has one door which is much shorter than 
the-main entrance, Inside of the main door is a lobby or entrance 
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hall with a room on the right and on the left, This part of the 
house is ‘called ‘the vasro or reception hall. Except in unusual 
cumstances, as when a doctor comes to see a patient, no one of 
we see than the owner of the house is allowed to further, 
Next to this partition are two to four rooms one f which is set 
eerste remy Ooh re or more, according to the size of 
family, for sleeping, coo gray eran The back veranda: 
is divided into artitions, one of the apartments being used as a bath= 
room and the otheras a stable, A few ee lieeators seperate eee 
Each house has at least one rattan box costing 3s Dp or & 
wooden box worth about 6s, (Rs 3) for keepi clothes and 
A few houses have a table worth about 12s, 6) and hairs or ae 
worthabout 5s, (Rs.24)each; andin the eae of allisa broad bench 
which serves as a seat and costs about £1 (Rs. 10). Except s winging 
cots which are found in some of the richer houses, bedsteads or cots. 
are never used. All sleep on mats spread on the floor. They have 
some stools called mdndis about two feet long and half a foot broad 












and one anda half inches Be Soe which the inmates sit: 


while cating and worshipy These cost 6d. to 1s. each 
(4-8 ane.). They use p tric sg ey plates at a cost of about 
bua near pare ide to 16¢ (Ba have Seth one Lewrecnall 
hanging lamps which cost 63, to Lbs .3- Rs. 8 mage oops 
warming pot costing 10a, to £2 10s. Setar ‘Sat holding 
twenty gallons of water, a couple of copper buckets costing 

8s. (Re. 1-Ra. 4) for drawing water, two or more small copper pots 
worth 2s. to 4s. (Re. 1-Rs, 2) called lotas holding two to two and 
a half pints of water, and a variety of other brass and coppers 
for coo The copper pots are made in Karwiir, Sadashi 
Ankola, and Kumita, and cost about £1 12s. (Rs. 16) the man. 
beakayie clana front Poona and adebe 6 littts lows thea ne Ocooan 


According to their means Shenvis have one or more house servants. 
In middle class families the only servant is a woman of the Batkur 
or Bandi easte, who with food, a robe worth about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a 
eat aa Gd, ¢ ans.), gate eae ws (Ra. Pde 15) a year. 
oor TH em Bandis ¥ 6An The Coo IT 
them pines 12s. (| 6) a year. Besides one or more = ergs as 
the rich employ a cook of their own caste on a monthly wage of 
8s. (Rs. 4) with food, and also a bhat or priest of their own caste 
on the same pay, the cook to help the women in cooking and the 
priest to perform the worship of the family gods. The Shenvi's 
staple f is rice and vegetables! ; eee Aster ig ete eat fish 
Kars on Mondays and Saturdays and on great days, 















a Bice of ro Kad Enh of whl mae of ay ball bie irpitel~ is pounded 
to remove entire and deltipi or avrai, made without boilin: pe raca 
ji, ghomedli, produl, rdingatne or brinjals, ten whiten 

ero 






! ths Ehonvis take two masla, ots at tet in the mondiy an 
ht in the evening On the coast they take three meals, between ten and 
cleven tot morning, between one and three in t -afternoon, and between eight anid 


Bemal] quantity of rice boiled in a large quantity of water to which salt i added. 

, igo ia eaten with | : kle or fonche aml wafer biscuits made 
of wdid Phaseolus mungo, chillies » or with dry-fish roasted on the fire, 
Their second meal, between one and three in the afternoon, consists of boiled rice 
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‘The indoor dress of a Shenvi is a white eotton waistcloth 
Gwelve to: eighteen’ foot and two to three broad, of varying 
texture, and with a red or y w border either of cotton or of silk, 

fro (R 5,6). It is elaborately puckere 
front, one end being folded narrow and passed between he legs 
stuffed in at the waist behind. The outdoor dress has the addi 
of a shouldercloth which costs ls. 6d. to 2s. (12 ans.- "Re. 1) and is 
: ving in front like a scarf, and a head- 
Be. to £1 (Rs.1}- 


10) and loosely and eoeealy 

Golied round the head. The boy’s dress is the same as man’s. 
sile-edged cloth twenty tox robe called kapdid or cloth of bright 
silk cloth twen cath naee patna: feet long and three 
and a tofour and a half broad, costing 7s. to 16s. (Rs. 3)- 
Re. 8), With the robe is worn a bodice with short sleeves and 
a back which generally costs ls. (8 ans). The robe is drawn 
ene rapitbeer and one-half is allowed to fall from the hips to 

ue: folding the end in puckers and passing it between 
the ae other half is brought over the breast, the left 
shoulder, and the back, and tucked into the band at the waist. 
Widows wear either a white or red robe, the u upper part. of which 
covers the head like a veil, They do not wear the bodice and the 
only'« —— they are allowed are ete finger-ring and a pair 
of r bangles or pétlis, bovertdoat the upper parts with a 
thin Prcake Among the Shenvis men in Government service, 
instead of the shouldercloth, wear a long white or black broadcloth 
coat and sandals or native shoes. Some who are contractors and 
traders wear short coats of native cut ; yuste most young men who 
know English wear shirts, waistcoats, and coats in European 
fashion and generally have Poona or Dharwar Brahman shoes 
The men’s dining dress is a single scarlet silk waistcloth, generally 
with white silk borders or silver or gold lace. On ceremonial 
occasions women as well as men wear silk robes and bodices, When 
cooking and taking their meals, both men and women wear sacred 
clothes called muktas twelve to sixteen feet long and three to 
four feet broad for men, and fifteen to thirty feet long and four 


















ble be dick edie undicuik ox Greig tlie walled 

or some vegetable fried and seasoned with 
avanti pee ngens Pa ay They are fonder of hot and 
sid “condiments than of milk, clarified butter, and cocoanuts. The third or 
eon ol y cud “ise, oom aoe aienar “Secne: las 
afternoon meal. Their cial we ara godahe, that is onbeiled rice- 

idge mixed with molasses and cocoanut milk ; small round cakes fried in 
cocoanut cil called sadda; and macaroni-like strings of rice and wdid four wound 
the spring af a watch ; chardas, fried wheat-flour wafers overlaid with a thin 
of ; nevria. shay like bows and made of rice or wheat four and 
oe ornel and molasses ; gaorre? balls apiece - 
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to six feet broad for women, made of hemp, wool, or silk, and costing — ‘ 


4, to 8s. (Rs.2-Rs.4). . 

Girls till five and boys till six years old run about naked. After 
five, girls wear a small robe called kirgi worn like a petticoat 
hanging from the waist. The clothes in ordinary use both by men 
and women are made in Shapur in Belgaum Hubli in Dharwar: 
the silk ceremonial robes come from Poona and Ahmadabad, and 
the broadcloth worn by some of the younger men, from Europe. 
Of ornaments, men wear gold finger-rings worth 6s. to £2 10; 
(Rs. 3- Rs. 25), and gold or silver girdles, the gold worth £10 to 
£30 (Rs 100-Rs 300) and the silver £2 to £5 (Rs. 20- Rs, 50), 
Young boys wear silver £1 (Rs. 10) and gold £3 to £5 (Rs. 30- 
Rs. 50) bracelets and necklaces, and silver anklets either chains £5 to 
£20 (Rs. 50-Rs. 200) or massive rings called vdlds 12s. to £21 (Rs. 6- 
Rs. 10), Young girls like the boys, wear silver £1 10s. to £2 10a: 








- Ph 


(Rs. 15- Rs. 25) or gold £5 to £15 (Rs.50-Rs. 150) waistbelts 


and silver anklets 12. to £1 10s. psec ene da Married women 
wear a gold priaprias booger £1 to £10 (Rs. 10-Rs. 100), a couple of 
earrings called kaps £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-Rs. 50), a necklace called the 
lucky thread or mangalsutra, a number of strings of small black 

ass beads with a large gold bead strung in the middle £1 10s. to 
£5 (Rs. 15 - Rs.50), anc hes bangles Gd. (4 ans.). Besides these, 
the well-to-do wear in their hair gold tirpiphuls 148. to £3 (Ra. 7 
bhangasheshphuls £5 to £20 (Rs.50-Rs. 200) ; in their ears the ra 
£1 to £4 (Rs 10-Rs. 40), mugud and kdrah 16s. to £5 (Rs. 8« 
Rs. 50); round the neck a gold collar or thusi, one of the most 
peculiar and noticeable ornaments worn by Shenvi women, £6 to 
£25 (Rs. 60-Rs. 250), putlydncho sar £1 to £20 (Rs 10-Ra, 200), 
kurjatanche sar £20 to £50 (Rs. 200- Rs, 500), and sari £2 to £8 
(Rs. 20-Rs. 80); round the wrists gold bangles pitle £1 to £3 5a; 
(Rs, 10-Rs, 25), rage ga to £10 (Rs. 40-Rs. 100), nilpatli £3 to 
£6 (Rs. 30-Rs, 60), and chudes £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-Re. 60), and from 
five to ten finger-rings made of gold studded with pearls and 
precious stones. In the back hair, besides ornaments, the women 
are fond of wearing wreaths of flowers, chiefly red yellow or white, 
such as surgi, ovli, ears shevanti, mogri, dboli, and kerdoa, which 
generally cost 1}d. to Gd, (1-4 ans.). They are clean, thrifty, hot- 
tempered, brave, and hardworking, but less tidy in their dress than 
Chitpdvans. : 
_ During the whole of the year, it is not. uncommon for 
Shenvis, while travelling from one place to another, to go to the 
houses of their acquaintances expecting to-be entertained. When 
a stranger comes to a house he is asked if he wishes to stay. If he 
wishes to stay, the ruest is given water to wash his fect, is seated on 
a mat spread in the veranda, is given water and molasses, and ig 
afterwards served with pan-supari. Tf his caste rules allow him to 
eat with the men of the family, he is asked to bathe and is furnished 
with a silk cloth which he wears at meals, If he cannot eat with the 
family he is supplied with cooking pots and uncooked food. 

Most Shenyis hold lands which they rent to husbandmen. Some 
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trade in timber and grain ; some contract to supply the Public Works 
Department with timber, stone, metal, and building materials, and to 
ake roads and bring Government timber from the forests. Some are 
excise or dbkéri contractors and moneylenders, some are pleaders, 

| and some are in Government service as clerks, village accountants, 


ing from 


village revenue collectors. On their arrival in Kanara, judging 
their names, like the Shenvisof Mahdrdshtra and the Konkan, they 
seem to have been employed as village accountants and in the higher 
administrative and military posts. The intelligence and perseverance 
of the Shenvis is shown by their success in many professions and 
employments in Bombay. 

The Shenvis, who are landed sip ape tc and traders, rise early in 
the morning and go to work. ey return at ten, and, aftér bathing 
and worshipping, take a dish of rice-gruel or pe). They rest for a 
\ while and dine about two, go to work about three, come home at 

sunset, and after supping about eight or nine go to bed. Those who 
are in Government service take a morning meal at ten, go to office 
immediately after, and sup on their return about six. The women rise 
early in the morning, sweep the house, and, after bathing in hot. water, 
apenas cooki mgr par gpI gana Musas pacvent 
has cleanedthem properly, and make rice-gruel or pe for the 
children who breakfast between eight andnine. They next prepare 
dinner, and in their leisure of about four hours between dinner and 
supper (1-5 P.M.) props agar OR make flower lands, and 
chat with their neighbours. Boys before six are allowed to play 
about the house; after six they are sent regularly to school. ithe 
ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of a husband wife and 
three children is about £1 (Rs. 10). 

In religion Shenvis are Smarts, followers of Shankarichdrya, 
holding the doctrine that God and the soul are one, Before any 
religious ceremony the hom or burnt sacrifice is offered. This 
sacrifice consists of burning different kinds of wood with parched 
or cooked rice, darbha grass, and clarified butter on a square frame 
made of a plantain stem filled with earth, They worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods, especially Vishnu, Ganpati, and Pirvati. 
Their family god is Mangesh and their family goddess Shaintadurga, 
: The most binding of religious observances 1s the recitation of the 
> Gayatri mantra of the daily service or sandhya. This prayer is 
“offered before the morning meal after bathing and putting on the 

sacred dining robe. The prayer consists in repeating the twenty- 
six names of Vishnu, in restraining the breath for a certain time, 
in closing the nostrils bythe fingers of the right hand, in nam 








J the place where the prayer is said, and the time day and month o 

| the year when it is said, in offering water to the sun, in repeating the 

' Gayatri several times, and, hess Se saluting the guardian deities of 
the ten quarters of the world. This prayer, which takesahout half an 


hour to repeat, is offered a second time in the evening before supper. 
Some of them are Shakta or lear’ 5 of Shakti or Parvati, 
the wife of Shiv. They worship the shrichakra, the emblem, 


of Parvati, as the ling is the emblem of Shiv. They offer to the 
pZ18—19 
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Shakti cooked meat and liquor, on which they afterwards feast, 
Shenvis who are not Shiékts consider this worship a form of 
witchcraft, and the Shaikts perform their ceremonies so 
that it is not known even to their nearest neighbours. At 
the same time, as the rites are celebrated under the name of divine 
service, the Shikts are not punished for | caste rules, 
They also worship the griémdevatis or village deities, which. are 
manifestations of Pfrvati and her subordinate spirits." Shem 
have a great dread of eae the anger of these powers and ang 
= to win their favour by sacrifices. The most dreade 

its are Alvantin Brahma-rikshas. Alvantin is the 
ghost of ap o cdl eh woman who has died before her confinement, and 

rikshas is an unmarried youth who has been drowned 

or died séme other violent death. They believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying, and employ sorcerers and exorcists.* They also revere 
Musalmén saints or pirs, offering them plantains, cocoanuts, frankin= ~ 
cense, and molasses. Their favourite shrines are in Goa, Mangesh, 
Saptakotesh var and Shantadurga; in Gokarn, Mahdbaleshvar; 
in ne hel Ramling ; in Benares, Vishyeshvar ; and in Gaya or 


The cipal holida: are Sankrant, the of the sun into 
Sige pry they ale 12th), ; Shivardtra’ ¢ or Shiv’s ni 
Magh vadya thirteenth, 4 ae ebruary-March ; Shim. a, the Indian 
Cupidor Kiima’s da , Phdlqunshuddha fifteenth, in Fe -March ; 
Samvatsar Padva, New Year's day, Chaitra shuddha pratip 
in March-April ; Ramnavmi, Ram's birthday, Chaitra -shinddl 
ninth, Mareh- April; Ashidha ekddashi, the fast on shuddha — 
eleventh, in June-July ; Nag-panchami the Cobra’s day, Shracan 
shuddha fifteenth, July-August; Shravani paurnima, cocoanut full- 
a - August; Topainastams, Krishna's birthday. Shravan 
vadya © , im A re fener Gorats obereiey ti's 

hid urth, in August-Septem 
the “festival of te or Parvati the wife of Shiv, Ashrin shuddha 
tenth, in September-October ; Divali or the feast of lights, Ashvin 
tadya thirteenth, in October-November ; Pulsi-puja, the wedding 
of ofthe holy basil, Kértik shuddha twelfth in October-November ; 
eclipses of the sun and the moon ; and jétras or yearly fairs.3 





















'The worship of vil deities seems to belong to the earl on. 
The grdmdepatda are defies which sre bellowed pectans fields, vill raat can mgon 
from evil spirits and to ward off plague, fire, and flood. They are regarded as unable 
to bestow blessings but os able to event evils, All gredmelevateis are females and 
are known aa amas or mothers, © principal are Ankleamma, Sirsiamma, Bhami: 
devata, Hondvaramma, and =p peed gt a ela the Konkani form of Ankola ; Siral 
is Sirsi ; Bhumidevata, is from Shem the earth and derotd godess « Honavar ia 
Ss. town mae eondrag ws _ one ro wg np in Acad carers of the district. 

¥ hav vo two attendants, Jatga ont. Ja the spirit of « 
pig of village, and Khenti of  sab-division of village. "Goth ano aula ae 
to the orders of the village-mothers. T opty sng hata ne $ecmptes EPG 
in ‘cakes granite or laterite pillars which stand in the least frequented part of the 
ly under the shade of a large banyan tree. 

3 soothsayera are Grhidis or Komarpaiks. Bt Se ay consult the village 
re eae ca om i aA ay oe ae 
ree ya c to the lunar montha in | Hinda or 

vee holidays change sending to the lar sostha Hes 
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Shenvis’ purohita or Al bees belong to their own caste.! 


They oe bhats or oon pre een bas sarge “ with —_ 
respect. The priests are under the authority eir spiritu 
Teacher who is a devotee or sanydsi who lives in edlibaor setae 
at; Chitakola in Karwir, at Sere in Belgaum, at Kaula in 
Goa, or at Nasik. He beoyiechs the only spiritual guide of the whole 
Sdrasvat community in South een 2idie before the Shenvis came 
to Kanara. He ia a Shenvi by. caste He is expected to be a 
man of learning, well versed in Sanskrit, and in his youth neither 
espa hosaadechs temederigtermes deans He enforces caste rules and 
stom pa fe: the r with fine or excommunication. 
Piss has power to restore those who havo boon: «: from 
caste. When Shenvis appear before their spiritual Teacher, they 








~ make the sdshting, that is they clasp their hands and bow their 


. 


heads, and receive from him a blessing or ashirvad. He takes only 
one meal at noon with some slight refreshment at sek 0 His 
mornings are passed in reci ra worshipp 
eae Teadtings sacred books aga V after his nEiday nth gw 
for a while and then of any question of discipline 
aor oe milses that maj - have been referred to him. 1 the the 
ing 1 performs his devotions, The teacher or guru 
est rank in the community. He receives from his 
ant disci disciples marks of veneration in no way short of 





| Ellowera 
adoration. Hoe sel om appears in publie without much show, and 










when he goes on a religious tour through his district he moves with 
rreat pomp. He is dressed in an ochre-coloured silk waisteloth 
hanging from the waist, a shouldereloth, and a woollen or red silk 
headscarf, and as he is an ascetic his head is shaved cit ig 
the knot. He is usually carried seated in a Pole of th with large 
tassels over his breast from the the nalaianient 
The palanquin is like a double-backed easy pee and has a pole 
that curves upwards. It is ornamented with beautiful carving and 
does not differ from the Deccan sibika or idol-palkhi? Before him 
go several bands of piscina laying on all sorts of coantey 
instruments. He has a i of messengers armed with sword 
yuns. His open ain carried on the shoulders of six 











14 pwrohit fixes the proper time for beginning ceremonies. He turns aside the 
evil influence of unfriendly stars; he names children, tells their fortunes, prepares 
their horoscopes, blesecs ouses wells and mink ekentngs and contre temples, 
and breathes the divine spirit intoimages. The image when first brought from the 
cgay urified by washing with the five products of the cow, and kept ina 

water for twenty-four hours. [tis then taken out and the sacred fire is it. 

hile the fire is bur the priesta chant verses. The image is kept buried under a 

heap of rice for about half an hour and then covered with a silk cloth, The priest 
then touches the image in all the limbs and finally breathes into its mouth. The 
sacred fire is again lit and the image is fit to receive divine honours The priest also 
reads the almanac, and directs birth, marriage, puberty, thread, and death ceremonies, 
for sega in addition to gifts of grain and other. articles, he is paid in cash as 

éd. (4 ana.) for simple purification, Is. (8 ans.) for a ‘puberty 
 elaanay (Rs. 2) for a thread ceremony, 25, (Ra. i) fora marriage, and 64, (Rs. 3) 
fora death. This is the least they phonic yr al cae paid by their richer patrons. 

* ‘This is a richly carved and ornamented open palanquin, It resembles two easy 
chairs set face to with a bamboo pole arc Pr che middle. and straight at the 
ends. 
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bearers of the fisherman caste. It is shaded by «lance “eee 
silk umbrella and flags of different colours and ox-tail fly-whisks 


are waved round him. Some of his retainers called bhdats or bards — 


Titan 


- ta 
a> 

é 

= 


4 
“\ 


take the lead, singing in his praise and warning the people to pay 


him due reverence. The baris are followed by two men carrying | 


silver staffs The guru is styled prince-ascetie or raj rt, 
his monastery is spoken of as a throne or smiasan, and he 
adds to his name the title Sarasvati or His Eloquence. Between 
the mace-bearers and the palanquin walk four men, each carrying 
a box about a foot square, covered with red broadcloth. Thess 
boxes contain the gods which the Teacher worships and thé 


vessels used by him in worshipping. From time to time hé — 
visits the places where his followers live. In visiting his followers 


the Teacher's chief object is to collect money. Besides the fines 
which are levied from persons guilty of offences or breaches of rules, 


he takes contributions of 2s. to £5 (Re. 1-Rs. 50) from each family” 
of his followers. Those who demur are induced to yield by the 
sion of the leaders of the local community. “As 





the Teacher draws near the creek or hill that marks the 
of the village or town his followers come out in a band to meet him 


with music, One of his people, generally one of the richest, asks 


the Teacher to honour him by staying at his house. When he 
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enters his host's house the Teacher's feet are washed and the water is _ 


rinkled on all persons present. After the meal the Teacher gives 
e hostess about a d of riee and a cocoanut which he has 
brought with him. While he stays at his rich disciple’s house, the 
poor followers and people of other castes raise contributions a 

ie peer ones oO Fae ae money. Before he leaves for his 
next sta! a great feast is held, and at starting he is presented 
with £1 to £5 (Rs, 10-Rs, 50). His collec tag and visiting “Soa 
is over before the rains set in when the Teacher returns t | 










head-quarters or goes to one of his other monasteries. On the tenth — ; 
thi 


day of the brigh of Jeshtha (June-July) of « ‘car he feasts 
all his followers and withdraws into eat er the next four 
months." On the tenth day of the bright half of Ashvin (October- 
November) he leaves his monastery and goes in state beyond the 
limits of the village in which the monastery where he has spent the 
four months of his seclusion is situated, He returns to his dwell; 

after halting a short time beyond the boundary. On the day when he 
goes into retreat, on the day when his retirement is over, and on the 
commemoration day of deceased Teachers or punyatithi, he sits on a 
chair and gives to the assembled people holy water in which his feet 
have been washed. The Teacher's gods are, the bin-ling, an oblong 
stone found in the Narbada ; Ganapati, a red conical stone found in 
the Narbada; the Shaligrim, a black oval stone with one of the sides 
Hat and marked with a natural hole, found in the Gandaki in Nen fs 
the Suryakénta, a trans rent crystalline spherical stone;the Chakra, 
found in the Gomti; snd cede pebbles and images of Annapurna ‘and, 








' Daring these four months the Teacher entire oids all social matters - 
What concerns the affai ‘ chowantee “Bla bahnis Wee LS ic cee 
with the god of tie aire of _ monastery, He keepa himself wholly in communion 
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is about: sixt . 
eee inside exeept at the back, the roof being supported by pillars 


two, 1s 





-Gopdl-krishna, and Rém and Sita, The articles used in worship 


are a brass bell, a small conch shell,a silver tray and pot, o 
small lamp, and a spoon, The Teacher's establishment consists 
of one clerk called purupatyayar or manager, who looks after the 
management of the monasteries and the Teacher's household ; two 
‘bivits or praise-singers ; two bhat boys learning the duties of bhdts ; 
alearned Brihman called shistri; musicians, bearers, and messengers, 

voms for the horses, and a cattle-keeper for the cows and 
buffaloes. The Teacher has monasteries in Chitakola and Halge in 





_ Kérwar, in Kaula in Goa, in Khéndpur in Belgaum, in Bombay, in 


N&sik, and in Benares. The monasteries have landed property the 
income of which, after defraying the ee of the satabbishimetit 
is remitted by the manager to the Teacher. The only Shenvi 


_ teligious institutions in Kanara are the maths or monasteries of their 


Teachers in Chitékola or ‘Saddshivgad and in Halge in Kiirwar. 


& aeey are buildings of about 200 feet square, consisting of two 


5, an inner and an outer, with tiled roofs. The outer building 
sen feet broad and ten feet high -with enclosing walls, 





ood or stone. This is set apart for the use of the caste 
on grand occasions when public dinners are given. The back of the 
building is divided into rooms, which form the Teacher's dwelling. 






“They enclose a large courtyard which is wanted for light and 
air, especially on holidays when larg numbers attend. In a 
large 


corner of the courtyard is a | near which the Teacher 


and the other inmates of the monastery wash. In the centre 


stands the temple of the god or Sarasvati Chakra to whom 
the monastery is dedicated. This is an oblong building divided 
into two ene The front portion, which is the larger of the 

the place where worshippers meet. The inner is the 
. ry of the god and is accessible only to the Teacher, the 
priests, and the Brahmans. These monasteries have a manager who 
is a Shenvi by caste, one shingt or horn-blower, one sweeper, 
one b/uit or bard, and ten musicians. When the Teacher grows old, 
or if his life is threatened by serious illness, he chooses a disciple, 
who is a boy of the Shenvi caste, and appoints him his successor. 


_ Should the Teacher recover, his successor acts under his orders. If 
‘the Teacher dies without appointing a successor, the community 
choose one, and with the we of learned Brihmans who instal him 


on the empty throne, invest him with the powers of a prince-ascetic 
or rajsanyasi. As soon as signs of life disappear the Teacher's body 
is brought out and seated on a backed stool strewn with sacred 
fi Messengers are sent to neighbouring villages and people begin 
to gather at the monastery. When a certain number have arriv 

the body is washed, clothed in ochre-coloured silk, and seated 
ona canopied stool with a silver sceptre inits hand. Lamps are 
ighted, musicians play, and people worship the body, offering it 
Hantains and cocoanuts, and acting as if the death was a joyful 
event. A grave is dug in the courtyard of the monastery and with 
great pomp, seated in its canopied chair, the bedy is carried to the 


Brave and worshipped, It is set in the grave in a sitting position and 


e new Teacher strikes a cocoanut on the crown of its-head and 
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makes an opening in the skull in which a shdligrim stoneis laid’ The 
grave is half tilled with salt, cement, and. camphor, it is. ipl 3 


covered with mud, and an arrow or ddan ling is planted on it a d 
lights are kept burning.? For eleven days after the Teacher's death 
the monastery is the scene of public rejoicings as the Teacher's spirit 
is believed to join the divine essence. Ljw' rat rab Yee ing’ = 
the graves of all the Teachers, and, as is done to th gods, riceig 
offered and lights are waved over their graves every day before 1 
morning meal is eaten, ty 

The most important of Shenvi uss ses come under the heads of 
customs observed at birth, oueiig infan 2 a Dee ee 7 
thread-girdi , Marriage, a gir scomingofage,and death. Whentha 5 
time of Wélivery draws near the woman is taken room 
of bamboo matting made for her in the veranda, and a midwife is 
sent for. The midwife, who is either a Christian a Musalmén org .- 
low-caste Hindu, remains with her pationt for six days, and receives as 
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the time is carefully noted, and the family priest is told. He 


= = 4, 8 , r 
ees yee 


a comes to the house and prepares a horoscope in which he notes the 
a birth-hour, day, month, year, and era, atid the position of the sun. 
—  - After some days the famil priest brings the horoscope sprinkled. 
& with vermilion powder. He generally congratulates the parents on 
3 messpaac wrath y¥ an hour and: foretells the power - 
az and wealth to which the child will rise. | ee 
| Birth, Tf the child is born at an unlucky hour, which is ascertained ‘ag 08 | 


soon as the family ene comes, the father is not allowed to see the “oye jf 
child's face until he looks at the child's reflection in a cup of clarified 

butter and gives the butter with od, or 6d. (2 or 4ans.) to a ] 
Brihman beggar. This is done to avert the evil consequenea 
which might follow the birth of the child. The £ 





receives some sugar and 3d. to 10s, (2 ans. - Rs. 5) in money ‘ 
e- according to the cireumstances of the family. Sometimes when the 
J planets are specially unfriendly the child is passed under the belly 





Am of a cow and given to some one who is not a member of the family, 
and after a while, brought into the house, and gifts of money, grain, 

Z and cows are made to Bréhmans. Ina few cases of extreme ill-omen 

4 the child is given to a casteman who agrees to adopt it, 

: On the occasion of a birth neighbours and relations come | 
uninvited and are given sugar and betelnut, On the birth of the 








reaches this state becomes insensible to all bodily sufferings and though 
dead is capable of living for a time without food or drink, even without brea 
Hence tho soul of the’ teacher is believed to dwell in the crown of his head, : 
a: i cracked by a cocoanut or couch-ahell that the spirit may escape and enter 
caven, 
ot baat Cblong platform two foot broad, six fect long, and six inches high, with » 
*weet basil plant planted ou an altar about 2 ft. x2 ft. 0 | 


called Brahmarandhra. They further believe that oa ge whe 
and the 
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child the midwife cuts the navel cord with a knife leaving a piece 
three inches long which is tightly tied with a cotton thread. The 
ehild is then wrapped in a cloth and laid in a winnowing fan with 
‘an iron nail placed under the pillow to keep off evil spirits, Whena 
birth takes place in a house, the whole family are considered unclean, 
till, on the eleventh day, the priest gives them the five products of 
the cow. During the first three days the child is nursed by giving 
it. the end of a rag to suck, the other end of which rests in a saucer 
of rice-broth and molasses. The mother is given saltless rice-porridge 
and molasses for the first three days. On the first, second, and 
‘third day the child and the mother are bathed in warm water, and 





on the fourth day the mother and child are rubbed with cocoanut 


oil and bathed in warm water. The mother is fed with rice, curry, 


find godse or sweet gruel made of rice cocoanut milk and molasses, 


ind vegetables, From this day she begins to suckle the babe. 
For about two months the mother and the infant are rubbed daily 
with oil, and bathed, and every day the mother is given a decoction 
of pepper, dry ginger, cloves, and other spices, On the night of the 
sixth day neighbours and kinsmen are asked to supon adish of khichdi 
made of rice, split green gram, cocoa kernel, molasses, and clarified 
butter. The eotit ceremony is performed by worshipping a 
small copper pot full of water on which - ro leaves float and 
whose mouth 1s stopped by a cocoanut daubed with vermilion powder. 


‘Some plantains and betelnuts, and a wild red flower called 


, are placed by the side of the copper pot which represents 


1 er il ap lhe ype a the guise of an old dame to 


write its destiny on the child's forehead. A blank sheet of 
peer, a reed pen, an inkstand, and a penknife are also left near 
he offering, and the elderly ap le in the house keep awake 
the whole night lest any evi should happen. The men read 
religious books and the women dance the circular phugdi 
In dancing the phugdi the women hold a copper water vessel 
in their hands and blowing across the mouth of the pot, make 
a hoarse sound. Atthe same time they move rapidly in a circle 
bending to half their height, leaning forward, leaning to one side, 
almost falling on their knees, and again drawing themselves to their 
full height. | 

Next day before four o'clock in the morning the offerings are 
taken by the midwife to her house, Besides the offerings the 
midwife gets Gd. (4 ane.) in the ease of a girl, and 1s. (8 ans.) in the 
case of abt . Next day the child is kept quiet without being either 
rubbed with oil or bathed. On the eleventh day after cleansing 
the house with a coating of cowdung and bathing, all take the five 
products of the cow from the hands of the priest. A burnt offering 
or hom is made ready and two to twelve castemen and women 
are feasted. This is called the Brahman sanfarpan or the 
satisfying of Brahmans. A small oblong granite stone is rubbed 
with oil and laid in the eradle, and the mother, taking the-babe in 
her hand, stands on one side of the cradle and says to a woman 
who stands on the other side, ‘Take Govind and give Gopal” 


Then the woman receives the stone and the child is laid in the cradle 





oe ee 
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by the mother. On this the father, or if the father is dead, the next. 


kin, approaches the cradle, and after whispering a name in the 
child’s ear, calls it out in a loud voice, The name which is fixed by 


the elders of the family is generally the name of a deceased er and or 


eat-grand parent. One day, between the naming ceremony and 
the thirtieth day after the birth, the mother goes to the well ancl 
rubs with red powder the beam acroas the mouth of the well, ane. 
wavir lighted: lamps drops into the well two betel leaves and-one 
nut, “This is called the worship of the water-goddess or jaldevata, 

When a boy is three years old, on a lucky day fixed by the priest, 
his hair is cut and his head shaved except a tuft on the crown 
about three inches long and two inches broad. Before performing 
the shaving ceremony, Ganpati, Varun, and the Métrikés should | 












worshipped, and a burnt offering or hom performed. If these : 


ceremonies are not performed a money payment has afterwards 
to be made at the time of the thread ceremony. The barber 
receives rice, molasses, and a cocoanut, and Gd, to 4s. (4 ane.- Rs, 2) 
in cash, and a new waisteloth or a headscarf worth 2s. to Gx. 
(Re. 1-Rs. 3), While his head is being shaved the boy is seated ‘on 
the lap of his maternal uncle, or in his uncle’s absence, on his father’s 
lap. After the shaving is over the boy is bathed and the children of 
neighbours and relations are feasted. “Girls are never shaved. | 
At some time between eight and twelve a ‘a is girt with the 
sacred thread. About a fortnight before the t seat irding the 


udeng of the boy tell their friends and relations who ask the boy to. oz 
inn 


erand present him with clothes and money. This pr liminary 
ceremony is called kelvan or entertainment. Ls Bally oe sheds, 
called mdnthavs or pendals, are built over the court in front of the 
boy’s house! An elder of the family, accompanied by some women, 
the priest, and musicians, goes to invite friends and relations, On 





reaching a house the is met by an elder, and the men are seated 
on mats in the veranda or the receiving hall, and the women in an 


inner room. Then the family priest on behalf of the boy's parents 
asks the people of the house to attend the ceremony, mentioning the 
time fixed for its celebration, and from a silver cup dropping into the 
hands of the eldest male a little vermillion-coloured rice. If none 
of the men of the house is at home the message is left with the 
women, and the coloured rice is laid on the threshold of the front 





' The hall is generally about sixty feet long, thirty feet broad, and fifteen feet 
high. lt is are lar scaffolding of bamboos bound by coir rope and supported 
on posta of ‘bhorge, or other wood, The walla are mado of aplit bamboow 
covered with palm leaves, The roof is flat and thatched by plaited palm leares, 
It has twodoor and either four or eight windows whose lintels are festooned 
with mango leaves; On each side of the doors are Plantain trees cut acrosa at the 
root bearing bunches of fruit. Tho inside i# hung with cloth which if the host: fa 

t is supplied and ae up by the washerman, and if the host is well-to-do by a tailor, 
¢ inside walls are hung with festoons of paper of different hues, and adorned with 
WRX creepers and tinsel ornamenta, tes Urs east stands a bower-like altar or 
wantap with four, six, or cight corners accor tothe host's taste, Its top is domed 
and it rests on bamboow or on hetel-posta, with as manyarchesas there are corners. It 
ia decorated with designs cut in coloured per, tinsel, and mica or bhing, The cost 
of the hall varies from Bs, 20 to Ks, 30 aaa of tho aller from Ha. 5 to Rs, 150, The- 
poor generally borrow the bamboos, cocoanut leaves, and posts, and spend little ag 


(Bombay Gazetteer, F 





















| _ Ceremony, the sacred fire called upanayan hom is kindled 
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7 separately 
ithe booth on mats. The boy, after being rubbed with scented o 





| se the seapstd : Cr ne amaes madalwood — burnt, st el 
“toShukra, ahami to Saturn, pimpal to Gure, rambad 
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door. The women of the house compliment their visitors and 
they rub pink ros turmeric paste, and sandal oil on their 
brows, hands, and necks, Then in return the women of the house lay 
in the lap of the oldest of the inviting party a little rice, a cocoanut, 
some betelnuts and leaves, and a piece of turmeric, The whole 
is gathered in a basket which a servant carries on hishead. The 
Teacher is also invited. If he attends he does not act as a 
priest. He is seated in a conspicuous place, his feet are washed, 
and the water is sprinkled over the guests. He is also worshi 

and is presented with handsome gifts in money or in clothes, 
or in gold and silver vessels, Thread-girding ceremonies 
genera x take place in the fair season, Magh, Phalgun, Chaitra, 
hour bot 






and Jeskth, The time chosen is in the morning at any 
ween six and two, which the priest declares to be fortunate. 





- The day before the ceremony the father of the boy, helped by the 


i. 


ily priest, wigan the family deity and feeds some men and 
women ofthe caste. This is called devkdérya or the god-propitiation 
ceremony. About two hours before the ceremony the musicians 


_ begin to play on one side of the hall and the danci r-girls begin to 
‘dance on another side, and both musicians and diastise dee kee 


i 





errorlm 


. ¢ during almost the whole ceremony. The musicians 
pai 


Bs, to 128. (Rs. 3-Rs 6) and the dancing-girls 8s, to £1 


(Rs, 4-Rs, 10). The guests begin to come half an hour before the 


ceremony begins The men and women are seated si in 
il 


and bathed in the bathing-room in warm water by one of the family, 


Is 'taken to the cook-room where he sits on his mother's lap and 


eats rice, vegetables, curry, and sweetmeats with his mother, This 
is the last timea boy is allowed to take food that has been tasted 
by another person. After this he is led into the booth stark 
naked by his maternal uncle. The father takes a razor and in a 
corner of the booth pes some hair from the boy's head. This 
hair with sacred grass, thas leaves, rice, wheat, pulse, and millet, is 


~ Taid in his mother's hand who puts them on a lump of bullock-dun 
_ which has been placed in the hall for the purpose. The boy's ead 


exeept the top-knot, is then shaved by the barber who receives 


Od to ls (4-8 ana.) and a pair of waistcloths worth 45. to £1 


(Rs. 2-Ks. 10) with food for the day. The boy is again bathed 
outside of the booth. After bathing, he is brought into the booth, 
and seated near a raised platform facing the east with his father 
on the right side and the priest on the left o posite him. The 
priest then performs the planet-propitiation dvandhahionts by kindli 
a hom and burning rice darbha, rumbad, palas, khair, ruyt, 
shami, durva, and pimpal wood, clarified butter, fingelly-seed, and 
cooked rice." The boy is then led to the platform, and while he and 
his father and the priest sit as they sat in performing the planet 
y the 





u 


3 to Saturn, durpa to Bales snd dorbhn to Ketu, Besides these 
rice is offered to all as an oblation, 
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"orem burning the five kinds! of consecrat 
The boy then throws himself down before his father, and touching 





his father’s feet with his hand begs to be taught the duties of a 


Brahman. The father, taking the boy on his lap, and covering himself 
and eee with a white sheet, whispers into his ear the Gdyatri, 
the sacred prayer to the sun. r this, the family priest 
irds the boy's loins with darbha grass and puts the sacred 
hread across the boy’s left shoulder, and fastens another thread to 
the end of a staff of palas wood and hands it to the father of 
the boy who passes it to his son, telling him that he is now 
a Brdéhman, and that he ought to earn his livelihood by begging. 
The priest blesses the boy, and he, holding a metal tray in one 

drops 











hand and the palas staff in the other, says - . 
‘Be pleased to give alms.’ The mother draws near and drop 

rice and some coins into the tray. Then the guests drop money 
into the dish. The mother’s alms are given to the priest, and the 
rest is kept by the boy and made into an ornament which he wears 


ap the feusts of bis ore et Nee Nira oi Us ee te relations — 


wave lighted lamps roun and from 3d. to 2s. (2 ans.-Re-1) 


is distributed among different classes of Brahmans who come in 


large numbers. The guests then receive sweetmeats or packets 
of sugar, plantains, betelnuts and leaves, and lime, and 
retire. Sometimes the guests are feasted before they leave, and 
a dinner is always given to certain priests who have kept the 
day as a fast and have not joined in the entertainment. In the 
evening the boy is bathed and uses his new Brihman powers in 
presenting a burnt offering ealled maktana hom, in whiel twigs 
of the rumbad Ficus glomerata are burnt. Then the father t 

boy and the priests dine together, and presents are made to 





rl 


riests, the ceremony being called Brahmasantarpana or 
atistying the Bréhmans. During the next three days the je 
plays the part of a religious beggar, bathing m the morning and 
evening, and holds a tray in his hand into which female relations 
drop sweet balls. On the fourth day after a morning fire-sacrifice 
the boy is dressed in new clothes, the waistcloth worn hangin 
from the hips without the end being passed between the legs. H é 
then takes the palas staff and starts for Benares’ After he has 
ne a short distance, his maternal uncle follows him and persuades 
im to give a the pilgrimage, promising him his daughter 
in marriage. The boy is persuaded, and when he comes bac 
presents t 1 oie with two suits) Then a palas twig is planted 
in a small bed about a foot square, and a new cloth, wo babe | leaves, 
and one betelnut are laid near it. It is then worshipped and 
given to the priest. This concludes the ceremony, after which 
the people of the- caste who have been asked to dine are feasted. 












Before the feast begins the guests go to the well with their dining ~ 


robes and drinking cups, and after washing put on their dining 
robes and filling their drinking cups go back to the hall. In the 


=a 





‘The five kinds of wood are, mangoe, banyan, pipal, sami, and wmbar. 
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hall the mats have been removed and plantain leaves laid on the 
ground in long rows. The guests are asked to seat themselves 





Super on low square stools called mdndias or on plaited palas leaves 
ee pen leaves. The men sit together in one part 
of the hall and women in another part. When the guests are 
seated some men dressed in dining robes come and serve salt, 
peklcs, rice, curries, and confections. The host and the sons of 
house move among the men, and the hostess and the daughters 
of the house move among the women, each of them pressing the 
guests to make a hearty meal. Before beginning to eat, each of the 
male guests takes a little rice in his hand and strews it on five spots 
on the right as an offering to propitiate Yama's messengers, who are 
said otherwise to defile the by their touch. This is the last 
ance Con nected with tha dhireat-oittiag 
‘Boys are married between seven and seventeen, and girls between 
six and eleven. The sal ay parents privately propose the match 
and take from the boy's parents his horoscope to compare it with 
the girl's, The com scene ia tuk either by the family priest or 
peeome professi astrologer. If the horoscopes agree a formal 
is made by the parents of the Then the parents 
lo what gifts or vardakshana the bride's father is to make to 
s bridegroom, and what the bridegroom is to settle on the bride 
Erodes dba Then the parents of the boy go to the girl's house in 
Bravaning with friends, relations, and a priest, and adorn her with 
flowers, a ceremony which is known as the betrothal or aoirik. The 
el pane be anes ga of sweet Soritancntted caalboeney: 
ere is no fixed interval between the betrothal and the 
When a lucky day has been fixed for the marriage, both st the brid e's 














and at the brid 1's, halls are built at a cost of £1 to 

£20 (Rs. 10- Rea. : ). An or mantap is built in the middle of 

the bride's hall east. "eal gigi avarice and 

the building of the all eure ue e south-west 
whe iran cabs pareet At posi 





Corner : es yal r | and some m 
twigs. ter this, until the day before the wadding their frien nds 
and relations ask the bride and bridegroom to feast. As before the 
thread ceremony, invitations are issued and care is taken to provide 
room for all who are asked. On the morning of the day before the 
marriage, they perform the devkdrya to propitiate the vere fs 
and the pulse or wdid ceremony to please Ganpati.’ 
ceremonies take place both at the bride's and the bridegroom’ 
The eve before the wedding day the bridegroom, accompanied 
by malc and female friends and relations, the sapnly, priest, and 
danecing-girls, walks some distance beyond the village limit and 
returns m procession with the bands playi neing-girls 
ing.* At the boundary the ety met by s bride's as who 
also come with similar show. patties sit on mats provided 











Wi Nas piles ce vid westa coctanemy, a ecoonesl, ‘Gave. betaiunts; two betel 
Jeares, and some money with rice are laid on a tain leaf to represent Ganpati. 
These are worshipped by an elder of the house d given to the priest. 

8 1f a bri 


belongs to a distant part of the country he comes some time 
the village. ; 
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the bride's father, who, while fireworks are let off, washes 
e bridegroom's feet, rubs him with sandalwood paste and oil, 
and apples coloured rice to brow. They then go I 
bridegroom's house and are served with sweetmeats, and betelnut 
supplred by the bride's father. is ceremony is called the 
boundary worship or stmantpuja. ih 
Early on the wedding day at both the bride's and bridegroom's — 
musicians begin to play, and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric paste and bathed in warm water. The priests then 
make four heaps of rice and worship Gampati, or noc tag Cone 
god, by laying on one of the heaps a cocoanut representing Ganpatt 
and two betelnuts and two hited Toatven representing the wives of 
Ganpati, Siddhi and Riddhi. On two of the remaining rice heaps are 
set a copper pot full of water representing the water-god or Varun, 
with a betelnut, a silver coin, some mango leaves, and a cocoanut 
resting on its brim, and two betelnuts and betel leaves with several 
more cocoanuts and two silver coins laid close besides it. The 
fourth heap of rice is laid in a flat basket. On the top of the 
heap are set Bela’ Fair betelnuts representing the mdfrifds, one 
cocoanut, two betel leaves, two glass bangles, a wooden comb, three 
small cups with vermillion turmeric powder and black eyesalve, 
anda robe or bodice. These are wocshtrened to gain the goodwill 
of the female divinities or mdtrikds, Th , to gain the goodwill 
of the spirit of the hall or the mantap devata, some mango leaves 
are tied with « cotton thread to 6 suenbad twig and laid in the flat 
basket by the side of the matrika heap. Then, to win the influence 
of the evil eye, a new earthen pot full of rice with a betelnut and 
a piece of turmeric are laid in the basket perdi ec This 
is called the evil-averting sign or avighna sanjnika. Lighted lamps 
are then waved round the rice heaps, and those in the basket are 
taken into the house and kept in the god-room. The other heaps, 
with the articles placed on them, are also laid in a basket and taken 
into the sanctuary of the family god, a small quantity of rice bei 
strewn under the basket. Then the influence of the spirits 
dead ancestors is conciliated by offerings of food and by feeding 
nine Brahmans in their honour which is ealled ndndi-ahrdddh. 
Then the influence of the planetsis made friendly by burning rwmbad, 
palas, khair, ruyi, shami, dwrwa, impal, and claritied butter, 
gingelly seed, and cooked rice in the hone fire. In their own houses 
the bride and the bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric. At the time 
fixed as lucky by the priest, the bridegroom, wearing a waistcloth, 
shouldercloth, and headscarf, of scarlet silk, and the marria 
coronet or bidsing,’ enters the god-room, and after bowing to the 














'The bideing is a coronet made of the pith of the white cork hendu, achy | 
aspera, which grow$ in fresh water ponds in Yelldpur and Banvisi. [iia soft 
and hght, and can be cut into very thin sheets and fine f ts. A load weighing 
an Indian man costs 16s, to £1 1, (Re 8 Tis, 10), The thickest pisce is about a 
pg tertoy it eg ae the longest about twelve ‘eet long. The wedding coronet 
or Oidsing consista of two pieces, a lower and an upper. The lower half, which ig 
about Aix inches broad. cad ive Inches high, is hke pet ot a round tube cut - 
wise. , which forma the trunk or base coveri the brow to the ears, is made of 
Sach other famed Dal! am inch square curved to t the brow, and laid overlappin 
each other, joined by did paste, and cocoa palm-leaf ribs, It is bordered by two broad 
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ods, starts for the bride’s with friends, relations, the family priest, 
dancing-girls, and musicians' They pass in procession with music 
to the house of the bride, the mother of the bridegroom carrying 
in her hand a ee of five wicks which has been kept burning 
The party is met at the entrance of the bride's booth by the parents 
of the bride. The father of the bride, dressed in rich silk clothes 
washes with water the. feet of the bridegroom, and the mother of 
the.girl waves round the boy's face a tray containing lighted 
lamps and a cup of red water. Then the girl's father holding him 
by the right hand leads the boy to the altar or mantap, where he 
is seated ona bench and his feet are again washed by the girl's 
father with water from a pot by the girl's mother. His 
hands and neck are rubbed with sandalwood paste and dusted with 
red powder, and he is sprinkled with rose water and presented with a 
suit of rich clothes, A paper, on which the lucky moment is written, 
is worshipped by the two fathers. The parents of the bride then 
withdraw to rub their elder sons-in-law with sandalwood powder 
and oil, and present them with new clothes. <A curtain of white 
cloth is held before the bridegroom which separates the hall into 
two. The bridegroom then stands, and the girl's maternal uncle 
carries or leads her to the hall decked with ornaments, her head 
in particular being embellished with a profusion of jewellery and 
flowers. She is dressed in a fresh yellow cotton robe? the skirts 
falling from the waist like a petticoat, a bodice with short sleeves 
aud a back, and a white shouldercloth wrapped round her neck and 
hanging in front like a mantle. Her head is decorated with flowers 
and ornaments and her browis crowned with a coronet or tondla. 
She is set opposite the bridegroom on the other side of the curtain. 
The priests repeat texts or mangaldshtaks and one of them sits 
watching a water-clock near the sweet basil plant on a square marked 
with quartz powder. When the lucky moment comes, at a sign from 
the priest, the musicians raise a great din, and the priest, after chantin 
appropriate texts, five times over repeats the word Sdvadhdn ‘ Be 
careful.’ Each time this word is repeated, the priests and guests 
shower vermillion-coloured rice over the couple. The curtain is 
withdrawn, and both the bride and the bridegroom take a garland 
of flowers from the priest and throws it round the other's neck. 


















pieces about half an inch thick and one inch broad. At the lower ends these pieces 
have carved faces of lions from which two pith tassels, an inch and a half in diameter, 
hang to the collar-bone and keep swinging with the motion of the head. At the upper 
ends of these tassels are two strings to fasten tho coronet to the head. To the upper 
rim of the base, seg about half an inch thick an inch broad and six inches 
long, are fastened by thorns called gdldi Kents till-the curved base is completely 
covered. The shape of the base makes it look like a pence tail. The whole is lined 
with sheets of pifh of the thickness of foolacap. The upper edge is embellished 1 
alternate white tassels about an inch in diameter and spikes covered with ti 
The ngsaprsonge fee bt herpes ep ieee small Ly ean cafeteria pm bands = pith lace of 
varying breadt ted one over the other like a frieze, pain 0, yellow, 
isd aeaballinbed with aper and mica with here and thurs pendents of false Asch 
'The dancing-girls and musicians attend from the first to the fourth day, The 

dancing-girla are paid ire to thirty rupees, and the musicians ten to twenty 
rupees, with rations called Au/po, 

* This robe is given to the otficiating priest on the fourth day when the girl receives 
the clothes of a married woman, 
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Then the parents of the bride come back to the hall and the father 
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of the bride joins the right hands of the bride and bridegroom, and 
the mother pours water over them, catching the water in a tray, 
and at the end of the ceremony, pouring it at the root of a cocoa- 
palm which is one of the bride's marriage gifts. The priest repeats 
the names of the father, the grandfather, and the great grand- 
father and the family stocks of the bridegroom and the bride, and 
the girl's father says to the bridegroom, “From this day she is given 
to you; care for her and provide for her comfort.’ This is called 
the kanydddn or giving the bride away. When this is over the 
parents of the bride give the bridegr a waisteloth worth £2 to 
£5 (Rs.20- Rs. 50), a shouldercloth worth £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15- 





Rs. 30), and a headscarf worth £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-Rs. 100), all of 
They also give him a pair of gold bracelets costing £4to £10 


(Rs. 40-Rs 100), and a silver waistband costing about £2 108, 
(Rs. 25), or if they are rich a gold waistband worth £15 to £30 
(Rs. 150- Rs. 300). Rich fathers-in-law also give a silver dish worth 
about £6 (Rs 60) and a cup worth about £2 (Rs. 20). When this 


is over the officiating priests wind cotton yarn in a uble circle or — 


figure of eight several times round the necks and the waists of the 
bride and bridegroom, repeating verses from the Veds, When the 


re : 
pene eae is formed the yarn is cut at the points where the threads ~ 


e upper half is drawn over the necks of the pair and the 
lower half is drawn over their feet. These threads are afterwards 
twisted into separate cords, and pieces of turmeric are tied to both 
ends, The ny | : 
the lower half round the right wrist of the boy. These are called 
kankan-ddr or wristbands, and are tied with the object of keeping 
the boy and the girl from chance impurities while the ceremonies 
ase Be on.’ The fathers of the boy and girl then distribute mo 
or daxshana to priests of all classes, most of whom come uniny 
ga ell ae varies from 3d. to 4s. (2 ang.-Rs, 2) in; 
the wealth of the family. The officiating priest then oe ere: es 
sacred fire called the ldja hom or parched grain fire to white Beceee 
rice or /dhya, twigs and leaves of Butea frondosa 4, sandalwood, 
and clarified butter are burnt, the pair walking thriee round the fire 
and promising to be faithful to their lives’ end. Then the bridegroom 
holds the hand of the bride and both walk seven paces before the fire. 
During this time the priests are chanting hymns, calling Agni the 
god of fire to witness the contract. This is called the saptapadi or 
seven-paces ceremony. The newly married couple are then seated 
on the bench in the altar, and female relations and friends whose 
husbands are alive sprinkle rice on their forcheads and wave lighted 
lamps round their faces. The rice-strewing is called shes and the 
light-waving drti, This ends the first day's ceremony which lasts 
about three hours. After the ceremony is over, sandalwood on 
peste and powder, rose water, plantains, sugar, and betelnuts and 












eaves, and lime are handed to all the guests, On this the 


bridegroom takes off his coronet and sets it in a square marked 





relationship, purities are caused by a birth or a death within the seventh degree of 
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ar half is bound round the left wrist of the girl and | 
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quartz powder called talav, near the spot where the spirit of 

or mantap devata is worshipped. Soon after this ee guests 

ielading the parents of the bridegroom, retire, leaving with the 

oridegroom some young men of his age as his best-men and one 

servant who is called dhedo, On this and the two following nights 

the bride and bridegroom sleep near the coronet on the square 
marked off with lines of quartz powder. 


Early in the morning of the second day at both marriage halls 
the musicians play for about an hour. The bride’s parents send boys 
to ask caste ne be Gite, ad 8 Day: of men and women from 
the pee house, attended by musicians and dancing-girls, call the 

e from the bridegroom's house. After the bridegroom's people 
ap ae of the guests come, the bride and bridegroom are seated 
in the altar the bridegroom wearing the coronet, and rice is sprinkled 
on their brows and lighted lamps waved round their faces. The 
coronet is then taken off and the pair are seated on two low stools 

close to each other, and women apply turmeric-tinted 

cocoanut oil to their foreheads, temples, chee shoulders, wrist: 
as and feet. .A large copper can ed with turmerie-tinted water 
between them, and into this the brid m dips his left 
hand and the bride her right hand. The priest then holds a gold ring 
to the bridegroom and a betelnut in his right hand over 
the can, and suddenly drops them into the water, w ehkttie. bee 

and bridegroom struggle to pick out the ring. If the bridegroo 
succeeds in Fit bmck to the ring the bride has to pick out the betel 
are eel give oases to the priest who also ssrablodin the ring from the 
els mi. -picking is repeated ei er twice or five times. 
sssful picker of the ring is eta applauded. 
ide is successful she keeps the ring, When the ring has 
been fished out the bride and bridegroom splash each other with 
water from the can. The brother of the bride then takes his sister's 

, who retires to one of the posts of the hall and clasps it in 

hands, while the brothers-in-law keep splashing seni other till 
ves in. Then the bridegroom to his wite and drags her 
“gl to the bath-room where they are bathed in warm water 

ed their female relations Every evening for four days games 
at odds and evens are played. A dinner called kunydddén somdérd- 
diana or the danghter-giving dinner is then served, and, about four 
in the afternoon, the bride and bridegroom's people ‘sit opposite each 
other, one headed by the bride and the other by the bride- 
groom. Close s to the bride and bridegroom are heaps of betelnuts 
wah which they play at odds and evens, while their partizans cheer 
plaud, aa the musicians and dancing-girls play and sing. 

This Lote till one of them wins all the nuts, or till evening when 

the game is drawn. When the game is over the women of the 
house - two trays, one with sandalwood oil and vermillion 
and other with betel leaves and sticks of dry molasses, 
slices of cocoa kernel, and a betelnut. The bride then washes the 
bridegroom's feet and rubs him with scents. She takes a folded 
betel leaf in her right hand and puts one end in the bridegroom's 
mouth. He catches it tightly with his teeth and she bites at the 
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other end and tries to pull it from his mouth. This is done five 
times over and the same thing is repeated with the kernels and 
sticks of molasses. These games give the guests much amusement. 
Then the bridegroom takes the betel-leaf cigars, the sticks of 
molasses, and the cocoa kernel in his right hand and puts them into 
the bride's mouth. When this is over, the bridegroom pieks the 
betelnut from the tray and hides it in his dress and the bride 
searches for it. When she finds it she hides it in her dress and he 
in turn looks for it. This is called the betelnut game or supdri 
hel. Then the bridegroom puts on his coronet and sits with the 
bride in the hall, women sprinkling rice on their brows and wavi 
lighted lamps round their faces. At about eight the guests, both 
men and women, are entertained by a party of dancing-girls who sing 
and dance to the music of pipes and guitars.’ The guests then go to 
their homes, 

On the third day the second day's ceremonies and entertainments 
are repeated, except that instead of the kanydddn somdrddhana a 
dinner is given to the relations and friends at tho bride’s house, 
rie a bere: senianeebipdiatacs. om. finds fault with the way the 
oride's » & are treating him, feigning anger leaves sudden Fe 
taki with him his best-men and servants, and repairing oS 
temple or to the house of a friend at some distance from the 
marriage hall. He is closely followed by his brothers-in-law, who 
entreat him to tell them what has hninyed him andtoreturn, After 
much persuasion, he agrees to return on condition that the bride's 
brothers and sisters come to him with their wives and husbands, 
each pair tying together the ends of their shouldercloths, The 
brothers-in-law go home and return bringing their wives and 
sisters with their husbands, and dancing-girls musicians and 
some trays of refreshments. On reaching the bridegroom all take — 
their seats, the dancing-girls si ging and dancing and the Musicians 
playing. After refreshments the brothers and sisters-in-law come 
to the bridegroom and eoax him to return: and the eldest brother- 
in-law, with his wife on his left, takes one of the bridegroom's 
hands in his, and his eldest sister-in-law with her husband on her 
right takes his other hand in hers and escorts him back. Then the 
brows of the bride and bridegroom are daubed with rice, lichted 
lamps are waved round their aces, and games of chance are played: 
On the morning of the fourth day musicians play, and as on-the 
second and third day the bride and bridegroom are bathed in 
turmeric water, Between nine and ten the mother of the bridegroom 
comes to the bride's house accompanied by women, boys, dancing-girls, 
and servants carrying winnowing fans, betel leaves a muts, 
cocoanuts, and pieces of bodice cloth. The bride and bridegroom 
are seated in the altar or mantap, on two low stools with the parents 
of the bride and the mother Of the bridegroom, The priest wo rahi 
the heap of rice and the betelnuts. in which dwell Ganpati and Varun, 

















| Besides what the host gives them th dancing-girls ‘ , from a | 
One of the guests wives « danoer mabey a sake he 5 cal out Obi tones : mate 
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and they are given to him along with some silver coins. The parents 
of the bride then place at the feet of the couple a flat square basket 
with sixteen lighted turmeric-paste lamps, and, after worshipping, 
give it to the mother of the bridegroom eee ey your posterit 
prosper through the merits of the gift of our hter,’ The priest 
ee takes a little salt = xi and spreads them on the yer 
drawing two figures of elephants with his forefingers. One of the 
 €lephants belongs to the bride and the other to the San abe The 
bridegroom then lays a robe on the bride's elephant and the bride 
places a shouldercloth on the bridegroom's elephant, They then 
stand on their respective elephants. The bride's brother puts a bodic 
4 cocoanut, a betelnut, two betel leaves, and a silver coin in each 

















sixteen small winnowing fans called swplis, which, under her mother- 
in-law’s directions, the bride gives to women whose husbands are 


alive. These married women, or svdshina, come up where the bride 
stands and receive the present after having their Fonshehds marked 
with vermillion paste. This is called ahirinidsdn or the gift of the 
goddess Lakshmi, Then while musicians fee and dancing-girls 
: the relations of the bride give clothes and money to the 
bride and bridegroom and the bride's parents make return pre 
at the bride's and the bridegroom’s houses. About one o'clock, 
with great show, the bridegroom's parents send sweetmeats, fruit, 
betel leaves and betelnuts, plantain leaves, sugar, and butter to the 
house of the bride and ask caste people to lunch in the bride's house, 
Where at about four the bridegroom's people come in procession. 
When the guests are met luncheon is served, and, as on the second 
and third day, until six o'clock games of chance are played with 
betelnuts. The bridegroom's people then go home and after supper 
return in procession to the bride's house, where they entertain the 
guests on their own account. To this entertainment the bride's 
eople, who purposely remain in the house to avoid being asked 
join the other guests, mockingly refuse to come until they are 
Seently pressed to do so by the bridegroom’s.parents, After this 
the bridegroom puts on the coronet and sits with his wife in the 
wedding altar, where rice is daubed on their brows and lights are 
waved round their faces. A large number of cocoanuts are heaped 
ina basket in a corner of the hall and the five-wicked lamp or 
shakundiva, which was brought by the mother of the bridegroom 
on the first day of the marriage, is set on the top of the heap. 
The bride distributes the cocoanuts first to married women 
whose fathers and mothers-in-law are alive, and then to all other 
married women. The women then pass the upper end of the 
bride's robe, which has hitherto been wound round her Waist, over 
her breast, left shoulder, and back, and tuck it into the folds of the 
robe on the right side : they also pass the lower end of the robe 
between the legs and tuck it in behind. During the distribution 
of cocoanuts the bridegroom leaves the hall on some. pretext, 
and does not return for some time. While he is absent the bride's 
people take the bride from the hall and hide her in some secret 
art of the house. When the bridegroom returns his father-in- 
tells him that his wife is missing and that he ought to find 
8 1215—21 
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her, The bridegroom and the best-man set ont in search of her 
roma mp air Bye eee et or shakundiva, In the pen 
they lay hold of sundry things of trifling value and carry them off 
ie kooky: When the bride is found the bride and bridegroom A 32 
back to the hall and join the guests. Before they reach the hall the 
bridegroom’s sister stops them and prevents them from moving 
till they promise to give their daughter to her son. After this the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on plantain leaves in the hall outside 
ofthe bower with ten women ree their husbands, the ends of the 
women’s robes being tied to their husbands’ shouldercloths. The women 
of the house as well as some women guests then sprinkle rice on the 
brows of all. This is called the dénddrydveli shes or rice sprinkled 
on a plantain-leaf stalk. The bridegroom's father then chooses 
eight men of his family stock and makes them stand in a row 
headed by the bridegroom. The bride then lays a plantain leaf 
before each, and on the leaf. puts sweetmeats and fruit. She 
then lays two betel leaves and one betelnut in the hands of each, 
and waves a lighted lamp round their faces. She next takes a 
narrow-necked bottle full of heated clarified butter, and walks 
from her husband pooring the butter on the plantain leaves, without 
“eaking the fall from the first to the last. The eight guests then 
eat. This is called ashtavaryga or hospitality to eight members of 
spent fire is bride and bridegroom then come and sit near 
the men of the bridegroom's party, the parents of the bride follow 
them, and the mother of the bride escorts the mother of the 
bridegroom from the spot where the women sit to the men’s assembly, 
Thereupon the priest, on behalf of the bride's paretits, repeats the 
following verse: ‘We have eared for our child till now, and now we 
give her to yourson. We pray you to treat her with a mother's 
Gindness: dness. The bride's father then makes the bride sit on the lap of 
the bridegroom's father and her mother makes her sit on the bride- 
groom's mother's lap. This is called opni or making over. rages ie 
mother then lays in the bride's lap five cocoanuts, a little rice, and w 
bodice. ‘Then the ends of the bride's and the bridegroom's robes are 
knotted together. The pair rise and enter the house, where they bow 
to the gods, and then to the parents of the bride, touching their feet 
with their hands and reeeiving their blessing. On this, with the 
bride's friends and relations and the bridegroom's people, they go in 
procession tothe bridegroom's house. On arriving at the bridegroom's, 
the party stands close to the front door. Thee: bridegroom's mother 
enters the house and returns bringing in her hands a metal cup full 
of water and a tray which contains the five-wicked hanging lamp 
and four rice-flour lamps. She first waves the water round the faces 
of the couple and throws it in the courtyard, and next, after waving 
the lighted lamps round their faees, places the hanging lamp in the 
bride's. right hand. Then the bridegroom, followed by the bride, 
walks into the house, care being taken that the bride does not tread 
onthe threshold and that she steps into the house with her right 
foot first. On entering the reception hall, the bride hangs the lamp 
to a hook which has been placed there to receive it, ‘Two squares 
quartz powder, one about one and a half by three feet, the other 
about two feet by three and a half, are drawn on the hall floor about 
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tanda halfapart. On the smaller square two plantain leaves 
with a little rice sa leaf, and five copper pots, ors piled one 
above the other, the lowest pot being the smallest and the uppermost 
the largest. One of these coppe: pos contains a gold ring. The 
bride and bridegroom sit se ow stools in the larger square. 
The bridegroom takes a n tray, and spreading rice on it 
writes a name. This, which is the bride's married name, is read 
aloud and the letters in which it is traced are worshipped, Then 
the rice, the pots, and the silver coins are given to the priest. The 
i taken by the bride and the gg bart are kept in.the 
nouse, The bride is next seated in a basket full of rice, and 
friends. and relations present her with ornaments and coins. Then 
to the gods’ room, and, after bowing to the gods, return and 
ir seats on their stools. Their garments are untied and 
legroom takes off his iage coronet, which is separated 
and tied to the main post of his house, where it is 
| A small dinner pay is then given to relations and 
ly in the morning of the fifth day the family priests, 
‘sand bridegroom's es, Worship the basket containing 
2ers or mdtrikds and the spirits of the bower or manta 
olde, and throwing a little rice on the basket take it away. 
men and women from the bride's house come to the 
m's to ask his parents, himself, the bride, and the people of 
s house to dine, w Neh ys are sent to invite castemen and 
women. When the guests arrive dinner is served between two and 
three in the afternoon. The first row of guests is headed by the 
bridegroom with his wife on his left, and the second row is headed 
by the bridegroom's father, The bride pours a little heated clarified 
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butter on the palm of the bridegroom's hand and sprinkles some more 
onthe ground. The bric n offers rice and pours out a little of 


the butter, which he sips after laying a gold coin on it, The bride 
‘takes the gold coin and retires to w the women take their 
meals. After his meal, when the bridegroom fises with the male 
guests, the bride comes to the bridegroom's plantain-leaf and eats 
some of the food he has left and receives £1 to £3 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 30) 
from her husband. After sunset, when the hall is lighted, the 
bride, with her mother in her train, comes to her husband with a 
tray containing small lighted lamps called nirdnjans, and waves 
them first round the beidetrnoobs, his father, and his next-of-kin, all 
of whom give her gold and silver coins. The bride's father and 
mother then give clothes to the bridegroom, and his parents and 
kinsmen. Then the bridegroom's nts and kinsmen go home 
leaving the bride and bridegroom in the bride's house. On the 
morning of the sixth day a perky from the bridegroom's parents 
come to the bride’s to invite the bridegroom, the bride, the bride's 
parents, and her relations to dine; castemen and women are also 





' The cord is divided into three parts, one of which is given to some married 
Woman, a second is worn by the bride in her hair, anda third is kept carefully in some 
safe place. The piece worn by the bride ia removed on the fifteenth day and tied 
tos plantain tree near the house. Tiki woukiotedana Ualistiees © house is 
worn by the bride for a fortnight, aod then hipped and tied to the same plantain. 
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invited, After dinner presents of clothes are made by the bride- Be 
; 's parents tothe bride,and her parents and relations. The guests 





then retire. On the morning of the tenth day the bridegroom 
worships the north-west post of the wedding booth after which a 
dinner is given to relations and friends and the booth is dismantled, 
Tillshe comes of age the bride passés most, ps sre in her father’s 
house. During the first year after marriage idegroom goes to 
his father-in-law's on all great holidays, and is presented with new 
clothes. 

Girls generally come of age between thirteen and fifteen. When 
a girl comes of age she is decked with ornaments, flowers, and a 
costly robe, and seated in the front veranda with By of 
burning on both sides of her, and musicians are called to 









i 
front of the house. News is at once sent to the husband. Prervale 3 


friends and relations bring rich sweetmeats, such as nevris and 


chawdas, and present them to the girl who is made to eat a part — 


of them in the presence of the visitors. From the first to the 
impure, and those who touch her have to bathe and purify 
themselves. On the fifth day castewomen are asked to dine, and 
the girl is bathed and the garbhdddn or puberty ceremony is 
verformed by making her sit with her husband on stools in the 
front veranda. After the ceremony is over the husband either stays 





E 


at the girl's or takes her to his own house, and performs the fom 


sacrifice. Her parents-in-law or other next of kin present the bride 
with a rich robe and a bodice in which she dresses, When the 
ceremony is over the guests are feasted, and the young pair are 
seated and friends and relations give them presents of clothes. 
After this rice is sprinkled on their brows and lighted lamps are 
waved round their heads. | 

_ In the morning of one day inthe seventh month of a woman's 
first pregnancy the women of the husband's family go and ask 
castewomen to dinner. After dinner the pregnant woman is 
presented by her husband's parents or his nearest relations with a 
robe which she puts on. omen guests then lay in her lap, rice, 
eocoanuts, betelnuts, and betel leaves. For her first confinement a 
girl generally goes to her father’s. 

When there seems no hope of a sick man’s recovery, gifts an 
made to the rags sista od other Brihmans a ae ee 
for the sins of the dying man. In the case of the well-to-do these 
gifts consist of cows, furniture, clothes, metal vessels, money, grain, 
and sometimes land. The poor give copper coins and things of 
small value, While the gifts are being made the nearest of kin sits 
close to the dying man and comforts him, assuring him that his 
family will be well cared for. Just before death a piece of gold is 
laid in his mouth and a few drops. of Ganges water are poured into 
it, and the line, ears, nostrils, and eyes are touched with clarified 
butter. With the first signs of death the body is brought out of 











''The puberty ceremony is performed either at the bn See i — 
ak whithever the atti eavenn to Ho stating husband's or the father's house 
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the house and laid with the head to the north on a part of the 
veranda previously washed with eowdung strewn with sacred 
erate, and covered with a woollen cloth. The dying man is laid on 
the cloth, and the names of Ram and Nardyan are uttered in his 
right ear, and if be can, the dying man repeats them. When all is 
over the chief mourner es in cold water and shaves his face 
and his head except the top-knot. After shaving he again bathes in 
eold water and sets a new earthen vessel at the feet of the corpse, 
in which, with the help of the family peices the son or next of 
kin who is the chief mourner, prepares grihdgni or household fire.! 
Tf the deceased leaves a widow she sits in a corner in the veranda. 
Her lucky necklace or mangalsutra, with which her husband adorned 
her on her wedding day, is first removed ; then her bodice, her glass 
bangles, and other ornaments, one by one, by the eldest female next 
of kin, and her head is shaved. The necklace, the bangles, and the 
hair are tied in the bodice and laid near the head of the deceased. 
She is then bathed in cold water, and dressed in a red robe whose 
upper end covers her head like a veil. Except the adult male 
members of the family who are younger than the deceased, or those 
who are older than the deceased and whose fathers are living, all 
male relatives up to the seventh degree shave their heads, beards, 
and moustache. A bamboo bier is ready, and a white cloth is 
brought to serve as a shroud. The body is first washed in warm 
water in a sitting and then in a standing position, and dressed in a 
new cloth. If the deceased is a married woman who has died before 
her husband, she is seated and decked with flowers and ointment, 
cocoanuts betel leaves and_ betelnuts are laid in her lap. These 
honours are not shown toa widow. All ornaments are then removed 
by the chief mourner, and, under instructions from the priest, the 
body is wound in the shroud by friends and kinspeople. It is laid 
a the babe, fastened to othr fr strong rope, and a copper coin is tied 
to the end of the shroud at the feet. Bamboo ba are tied 
together by coir rope in the shape of a triangle and on this 
earthen jar with a burning cowdung cake and some live charcoal is 
laced. This frame the chief mourner carries in his right hand 

ung from coir ropes, as he walks in front of the bier, which is 
carried on the shoulders of four men of the caste, The priest walks 
behind with the friends and relations of the deceased carrying in 
his hand some of the materials required for the fineral ceremonies, 
All of the funeral party go bareheaded in sign of mourning, 
the chief mourner drawing across his left shoulder a wet piece of 
the cloth which was bought for the shroud. Some of the funeral 
party, who are either relations of the deceased or are inferior in 
position to the rest of the Perey carry a metal cup or panchapatra, 
a metal tray or famban, a low stool or mandi, a small water-pot or 











t According to the rules of his religion every Brahman ought to keep slight. the 
fire that waa kindled on the day of hi adceremony. Hut like other Brihmans 
the Karwir Shenvis, after letting the fire m out on the fourth day after the thread 
ceremony, rekindle it on their marriage day, on the day of a) betty ceremony, on 
>see ane digherpylirepberteaet cdr ers, Feat ing Finally it is lighted on the 
day of death and again on the eleventh day after death. . 
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tambio, a cooking-pot or charupdtra, and rice. When the funera 
arty have left the house, the widow accompanied by all of the 
amily is led to the lying-in room or to some seldom used part of the 
house, and this is henceforth set aside for her use. On approecning 
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the burning-ground the bier is set on the ground for a 
when the bearers change places and the coin in the end of the shroud 
is untied and laid on the ground. On ing the burning-ground 
the bier is set down and a spot is chosen for the pyre and spri ! 
with cowdung water, and three lines are drawn on the earth with 
aniron nail. The earth is then worshipped and a hole is dug in the 
ground and filled with water and blades of sacred grass, Then close 
to the hole the chief mourner empties the burning cowdung 
and live chareoal he has brought in the earthen vessel and prepeane 
a fire called mantrigni because the priest consecrates it by ¢ nting 
verses. Meanwhile logs of wood are heaped together the body 
is untied from the bier, stripped of the shroud which is taken by a 
Mhar, and laid with the head to the north, After this the waist- 
band of the garment is loosed and five balls of unbaked wheat-flour 
are laid, one on the brow, one on the mouth, two on the shoulders, 
and one on the chest. If death happened at an unlucky hour a 
figure of a man made of wheat-flour is placed near the body. The 
chief mourner lights the pile from the fire, at the head if it is a man 
and at the feet if it is a woman, and then at each of the corners, 
fanning the fire with the end of his shouldercloth. He then takes 
some water in a metal cup from the hole that was made close by, 
and walks once round the pile spilling the water in an unbroken 
stream. When the circle is completed a aye or two of heavy logs 
are heaped on the body and the bier is pulled to pieces. The funeral 
party remain on the spot till the body is completely consumed. 
When the body is completely consumed, the chief mourner fills 
with water the pot in which he carried the fire, and, setting it on 
his left shoulder, picks up a small stone which is called the ashma 
or life-stone and holding it in his right hand walks round the pile 
beginning his round from the left of the head if the deceased is a 
man and from the left of the feet if a woman, and making a small 
hole with the stone in the bottom of the pot through which water 
trickles, When the first round is completed the hole is enlarged by 
a second blow of the life-stone, when the second round is finished 
it is further enlarged in the same way, and at the close of the third 
round the vessel is dashed to pieces on the ground. The life-stone 
is wrapped in sacred grass and carried home by the chief mourner, 
As soon as he has broken the vessel the chief mourner strikes his 
hand on his mouth and cries aloud. He then sits on a low stool 
and offers the life-stone rice, cooked in the cooking vessel and made 
into a ball. With the rice a ball of unbaked wheat-flour is offered 
to the stone, and water is poured from the water pot into the metal 
cup. Ihe whole party then go home taking with them the life. 
stone, the metal vessel, and the low stool, which are kept together 
in a safe place. The corpse-bearers remain with the mourners till 
they can see the stars, and, after touching fire or nimb-tree leaves, 
which the chief mourner sets before them, they go to‘their homes, 
The mourners take the simplest food, without milk, clarified butter, 
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or molasses, and sleep on mats. The chief mourner takes only 


one meal a day without using salt, and abstains from all social 
intercourse up to the tenth day, the family goc i being worshipped 







y a man who is nota kinsman. At the beginning of each meal 
the chief mourner offers a ball of rice to the which is kept 
ing on the spot where the deceased died, ej covers the lamp 


andthe ball with a bamboo basket. The basket is taken off every 
day before the mourner eats, and is again put on after offering a 
fresh ball and removing the old one. On the second day the chief 
mourner, accompanied by the priest, goes to the burning-ground if 
_ there is water near it, or to some convenient spot by the side of a 
spring or rivulet, with metal vessels, fire, rice, and the life-stone, 
and cooking the rice offers a ball with water to the stone. 

On the third day, after offering rice-balls and water, the chief 
mourner again goes with the priest to the barung eround, sprinkles 
with the five products of the cow the spot where the body was 
burnt, and gathers the ashes into a three-cornered mound and 
spreads blades of darbha grass over the mound. Near the heap he 
lays five unripe cocoanuts, five wheat-flour balls each on a blade of 
sacred grass, three in a line and two at right angles, Near the 
cocoanuts, six small earthen jars or gddgas are ngs g¢ with the 
rice-balls and the sacred grass, near them a ball of rice is laid 
and a number of small yellow flags are planted, and a second ball 
of riee and some water are offered to the stone, which is kept close 
to the regi of eg ane mourner, after asking the eget 
accept the offerings, leaves the burning-ground taking with him the 
stone, the bones gathered in the small-jar, and the ashes in a vessel. 

nis bone-gathering ceremony is performed on the third, fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day after death, but generally on the third. The 
ashes are thrown in a spring or river and the bones are kept 
carefully till an opportunity offers of taking them to Benares or 
Gokarn to be thrown into the Ganges or into the sea, From the 
fourth to the ninth day rice-halls and water are offered, with an 
additional ball of wheat-flour on the fifth, seventh, and ninth day. 

On the tenth day five unripe cocoanuts, with five balls of unbaked 
wheat-flour and tive blades of sacred grass, are offered in addition 
to the ball of rice which is daily given to the life-stone from the 
first to the tenth day. The stone is rubbed with sesamum oil, rice 
balls are offered, frankincense burned, and lighted lamps waved 
before it. The crows are asked to take the balls away. If, even 
after much praying, the crows do not come, the mourner takes a 
blade of the sacred grass in his right hand and touches the right 
ball with it. He carries. the life-stone to some pond or river, and 
standing with his face to the east throws it over his head so that 
it falls into the water. Then he goes home and puts out the lamp, 
drawing the burning wick backwards till the flame is dead. When 
the light is quenched the people of the house raise a ery. On the 
eleventh day all the inmates of the house receive from the family 
priest the five products of the cow, and perform the shrdddha or 
memorial ceremony, which consists in feeding and presenting the 
family priest and other Brahmans with cows, clothes, umbrellas, 
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shoes, water vessels, and money. On the twelfth day balls of 


cooked rice with water are offered to the deceased in his house 
and thrown by the chief mourner into a river or spring, and the 
easte people are given a feast which is called The Heaven Feast or 
Vaikunth somaradhana. If death came at an unlucky moment 
the house is left empty fifteen da to six months. For Arh 
months after a death, the last day sf tte ry month is marked b 

a ceremony called madsik or monthly, when balls of cooked rice 
water are offered to the de soul, and two to twelve Brahmans rites 
are feasted. At the end o a year a special ceremony is etait 
called varshik, and this yearly ceremony is repeated during the life- 
time of the sons or next of kin when two to twelve caste peop 
are feasted. On the twelfth, the thirtieth, and the last day of 








twelfth month after a death a person of the sex and age of che 


deceased is feasted and, in the name of the dead, is presented with 


a complete suit of clothes. After the death of the next of kin, hia 





heirs include the dead for whom the next of kin used to perform 2. 


special ceremonies me the number of their forefathers or 
who are worshipped every year in the dark half of F rapad 
(August -Septemb« r). ee ee en ee i 
wahapitripaksha or the great commemoration time. 

The Teacher or guru is the head of the Shenvi comm 






Social disputes are alge into at meetings of adult males, de: 
an 


are record reported to the Teacher, who | 
is decision, which is final, and is enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
Only “y very serious cases does the Teacher make a : 
5 eed At present Kanara Shenvis are POY PROPER But 
of late many have begun to study English, as they are an 
intelligent, ambitious, and pushing class, pay are likely to rise. 


Kushasthali or Sa'rasvat Brihmans, numbering 1131 of whom 
are 595 males and 536 females, are found in Kaérwir, Kumta, Hondévar, 
and Sirsi, thinly scattered over the whole coast between Goa and 
Malabér. They take their name from Kushasthali, one of the 
thirty villages of the island of Goa. They are commonly known as 
Shenv ipaikis or people of the Shenvi class. But they dislike this 
name, and ge to be called Saérasvats, a name common to all 
branches of Gaud Brahmans. They are said to have come to 
Kanara after the establishment of the Inquisition (1580) in Goa; 
but they, or at least some of them, aleite came earlier either 
when Goa fell to the Portuguese in 1510 or when it was taken by 
the Deecan Musalmans in 1469. According to their own story 
they separated from the Shenvis long after their arrival i = open 
rise cause of separation was, according to one account, | 

ispute between two leading families. According to ot ers, br 
slit arose about 150 years ago out of a religious quarrel 
? choice of a spiritual Teacher, as the former Teacher had two 
disciples and failed to mpi one of them as his successor. | 
whole Shenvi community ranged themselves on one side or the 
other and ill-feeling rose a pe that they agreed to separate, 
one side keeping to the north and the other to the south of the 
Gangdvali river which runs through the present sub-division of 
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Ankola, The two branches are still keen rivals, especially in their 
competition for Government service. Their family stocks are 
Vatsya, Kaushik, Kaundanya, Bhiéradvéj, and Atri. Their family 
Kshmi-Ndrdyan. Their professional surnames are Kulkarni or 
accountant, Nadkarni or village headman, Manevirte or chamberlain, 
Chikkarmane or chamberlain of the heir-apparent, and Ugrandavaru 
or steward. The three last surnames are said to date from the 
time of the chiefs of Ikkeri or of Bednur in Maisur (1560-1763). 
They are said to have formerly borne Yeas Pandit, Vaidya, 
Pony and other Shenvi surnames; but few of these, except 
Pandit, are now in use. Two families named Bhiaradvaj and Atri, 
whose household goddess is Mhdlsa, are said to be Stisashtkars 
who have amalgamated with the Kushasthalis. The shrines of 
the god Mangesh and of the goddess Shantddurga, who are the 
household deities of the Kaundaya, Vatsya, and Kaushik stocks, 
are in Goa and are the same as those of the Shenvis. So also the 
shrine of Mhilsa, the patron goddess of the Atri and Bhiradvaj 
stocks, is in Goa and is the same as that of the Sdsashtkdrs of the 
same two stocks. Some Kushasthalis are also votaries of Lakshmi- 
Nardyan of Hanmotta in Ankola, and like the Sdsashtkar votaries 
of this god, are bound to shave the heads of their unmarried girls 
when they take them to visit Lakshmi-N. drdiyan's shrine. The 
names in common use among men are, Sheshgiriréo, Vithalrdo, 
\ctsnasae Lakshmanrio, Subréo, Sanja eon Padmandbhayya, 
intappayya, Ganpayya,Sheshgiriappa,and Venkappa. Common pet 
names suf bad an Patten, pale an  Ohanta: and r girls, Am be 
Bali, and Duggu. Formerly the common honour-giving endi os to 
mens names were the Kanarese appa father and ayya sir; these 
have of late been almost entirely supplanted by the Mardtha rao. 
So also, in addressing women, the Kdnarese amma or mother has 
given place to the Marathi bai or madam. The Kanarese amma 
stall remains in women's names, Durgamma, Kdélamma, Devamma, 
and others, being not less common than such Marathi forms as, 
Ramébdi, Raédhabéi, and Lakshmibdi. Marriage is forbidden 
between families of the same surname or stock name, and the 
Kushasthalis neither eat nor marry with other divisions of Sarasvats. 
Except a greater tendency to stoutness, which is spesselly notable 
among the women, and a greater love for neatness and show in 
dress, Kushasthalis do not differ in appearance from Shenvis 
Though their home tongue is Konkani, they read and write 
Anarese and Marathi, and many of them know English and 
Hindustani. Their houses and their furniture do not differ from 
those in use among Shenvis, except that Kushasthalis have 
generally more cows and she-buffaloes and a larger establishment 
of servants. The staple dict is rice, cocoanuts, clarified butter, milk, 
molasses, pickles, split pulse, and spices. Those who are Shdkts, 
like the Shenvis who are Shakts, eat the flesh of fowls and sheep 
and drink liquor when they worship the ipa Durga. Most of 
them break their fast on rice-gruel and pickle, and dine and sup on 
strained dry rice with eurries or tables. Their holiday dishes 
are richer and costlier than Sheuvi deshes. The men use snuff, and 
B 1215—22 
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both men and women chew betelnut and betel leaves. Their clothes 
are gayer, and their ornaments finer, richer, and more neatly worn 
than those of Shenvis. The s, Osa clean, hardworking, cunning, — ps . 
and intelligent, and as clerks, lawyers, and Government servants 
hold their own with any class of natives of Western India, Most 
of the men are in Government service as clerks and jusicial and 
revenue officers. Some are i pens some are landholders, vallage ‘a 
headmen and accountants, an some are traders and brokers, di 

in cotton, rice, and other grain. They are the most influential 
natives of the district, though of late their influence has somewhat ee 
declined. They rank with Shenvis and Sdsashtkérs and are 
considered the social equals of Havigs and Konkanasths. 


Both men and women are up by sunrise. The women mind the 
house and the men, who are not in Government service, re. 
work as dealers, clerks, and law agents. They return to eck eau - 
about ten. Those who are employed in Government offices take 
wheat-bread and coffee or tea in the cote < Senet seven, breakfast 
at half-past nine, and go to office soon after breakfast. In the — 
afternoon, they have cake or bread, some home-made sweetmeats, and — 
tea or coffee. All women, and the men who are not in Government 
service, take rice-gruel between nine and ten, and dine between | 
one and two. After dinner the men rest and the women pass the 
afternoon in chatting, visiting their neighbours, or sl ~All 
men return home after sunset and after supper go to bed about 
nine. Most girls go°to school till they are e even years ld, and ; 
almost all boys receive a good share o ome: The ordinary 
monthly expenses of a family of five v from £1 10s, to £3 
(Rs. 15- Rs. 30). They are Smarts and worship the same gods and 
keep the same holidays as Shenvis, except that they do not attend ~ 
fairs or jatras and bhand or hook-swinging festivals. Their priests _ 
belong to their own caste and are treated with less respect than 
among ong other Brihmans. They have a Teacher whose ry is 
at Shirili in Hondvar, who seems to have been chosen by them 
— ‘separated from the Shenvis. He is a Kushasthali by 
caste and is unmarried. His position is the same as that of the — 
Shenvi ‘Teacher or guru; but his authority is said to have lately oo 
pe Rie ; 


tin the following points, their ceremonies do not differ from 

those cn the Shenvis. The bride's people generally advance £20 to 
£100 (Rs.200- Rs. 1000) to the bridegroom which he invests in jewels _ 
for the bride. Instead of on the fourth day of the thread ceremony, 
a boy pretends to start on pilgrimage to Benares on the morning — 
of his marriage day, and is induced to return by the girl's father _ 
who comes in procession and promises to give him his daughter, ~ 
During a marriage no ceremonies ap seat ce in the bridegroom's 
house, except the sprinkling of rice, the waving of lights, and the — 
feeding of relations and friends on the day the bridegroom returns 
to his house. The bride's people send to the bridegroom's house all — 
the materials required for a grand dinner. These are carried in 
procs with much pomp and the bridegroom goes by himself to _ 

is father's house and is present at a dinner to the caste people | 
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At night, on his return to the bride's, he has to find his wile, who is 
tid somewhere in the house, and a boy dressed in woman's clothes 
is seated in her yee in the wedding hall. When the bridegroom 
has found the bride they worship five nagvallis or cobras made of 
rice-flour. On the evening of the fifth day the bridegroom, wearing 
the marriage coronet for the last time, sits with the bride in the 
marriave booth. The evil-averting threads are taken off their 
wrists and the bride hands cocoanuts to the guests. On the last 
day of the wedding, either the fourth or the seventh day, while 
friends and relatives are feasted in the marriage booth, the bride 
and coe are bathed in turmeric-water and served with 
dinner in the marriage booth or mdnthvi or mantap, the bride going 
through the ceremony of tasting some of the food left in her 
husband's plate. A special dinner is given to the people of the 
bridegroom's house, when the parents of the bridegroom present 
Siasst daxighiter-in-lew and her mother with clothes. On the eighth 
day after the marriage a procession is formed and the bride and 
bridegroom are taken to the bridegroom's house. On entering the 
house the same ceremonies are performed as among the Shenvis, 
the gods are worshipped, and a costly supper is given. After the 
marriage ceremonies are over, and until she comes of age, the bride 
passes most of her time in her father’s house. When aman is 
eee a second time, the marriage ceremonies last for only one or 

‘They have headmen or adhyakshas who summon and preside over 
meetings and settle social disputes, their opinions being subject to 
confirmation by the religious Teacher to whom all proceedings are 
submitted. The decision of the Teacher is enforced on pain 
loss of caste, The Sdrasvats are influential and well-to-do, and 
being hardworking and ambitious, are likely to rise to the higher 
sot of Government service, 

BaTrdeska'rs, numbering 657 of whom 340 are males and 317 
females, are found in small numbers in Hondvar, Kumta, and Sirsi. 
They take their name from the Goa Bardesh or twelve villages, 
between the Panjim river and Sdvantvadi. They are said to have 
come into Kanara from Goa and still have intercourse with those 
of their caste who are settled in Goa. They are a division of the 
Svisashtkdrs, and their names, surnames, and family gods are the same 
as those of the Sitsashtkérs, They have nosubdivisions. Till lately 
they did not rank so high as the Sdsashtkiirs who neither married nor 
ate with them. Now the two classes have begun to dine with each 
other and to intermarry. In their appearance speech and food, in 
their dress, and in the make and furniture of their houses, they do 
not differ from Sisashtkdrs. They are hardworking and thrifty. 
Most of ‘them are traders, the rest are landowners and village 
headmen. A few are well-to-do. The monthly expenditure of a 
family of two adults and three children averages about £1 (Rs. 10). 
Like the Sasashtkars they are Vaishnavs, reverencing the head of 
the Partgili monastery in Goa and employing Svisashtkars as family 

riests. Their customs do not differ from those of the Sdsashtkérs 
hey have begun to teach their boys English, and are a prosperous 
and rising class, | | 
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Kuda ldeska'rs, numbering $24 of whom 167 are males and 157 
females, are found in the Supa sub-division. They are said to have 
been originally settled in Goa. They take their name from Knudil, 

a village in Sdvantvadi, where they stayed for some time after 
leaving Goa. The origin of the division is said to have been a — 
distal dispute, Like other Sdrasvat Brahmans they seem to have 
come from Goa on the conquest of the country by the Portuguese. 
Their stock names and family gods and goddesses do not differ 
from those of the Shenvis. anerieere no subdivisions, and im 
ppearance do not differ from Shenvis. Their home tongue is _ 
Konkani much mixed with incorrect Marithi. They can speak and 
write Marathi, but their spelling and pronunciation are bad. They 
live in one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, with 
a courtyard in front. In food and dress they do not differ from 
Shenvis or Sdsashtkdrs. They are mild, PANES temperate, and 
orderly. They own land, whieh they till with the help of labourers, — 
and live on the profits, As a class they are well-to-do and free — 
from debt. They take food cooked by Shenvis and Sasashtkars; 
but Shenvis and Sdsashtkars do not eat with them. The men look 
after the fields, the women mind the house, boys go to school from a 
seven to sixteen, and girls help their mothers. A family of five 
nds about 12s, to £1 8s, (Rs.6-Rs.14) a month. They are 
marts in religion and look on the head of the Smart monastery ab 
Shringeri in west Maisur as their spiritual Teacher. Theircustoms 
do not differ from those of the Shenvis, They learn to read and 
write Kanarese, and have begun to take to trade. ia 
- Pedneka'trs, numbering 102 of whom 45 are males and 57 
females, are found in small numbers in Karwar and Kumta They ~ 
are said to have been originally settled in Goa. They take their — 
name from Pedna a village in Goa, which is said to have been their 
first settlement in the Konkan. They are said to have split from the 
Sdsashtkdr community on account of some social dispute. In 
eech, names, and dress, they do not differ from the 
Misashtkérs. Their ordinary food is rice, pales, vegetables, and fish, ~— 
They are not such good cooks as the Sdrasvats or Deshasths, and are 
less fond of eating. They drink no liquor and cat no animal food 
except fish. They are landholders and petty dealers in spices, — 
proceries, rice, betelnuts and leaves, and vegetables They are notso 
well-to-do and do not hold so good a social position as the Sdésashtkars, _ 
A family of tive spends about 14s, (Rs. 7) a month though the details 
of the daily life of the two classes differ little. They are a religious 
class ranking as Vaishnavs or followers of Vishnu. They obey the 
head of the Partgdli monastery in Goa, and do not differ from the _ 
Stisashtkars in their religious observances. Their eustoms and _ 
social rules do not differ from those of the Sdsashtkdérs. They — 
teach their boys Kinarese and are contented and well-to-do. 

EKanoja Brahmans, numbering ten, are all strangers, passing as 
religious beggars from Upper India to Riiseahouae other holy 
places in the south. Their family names, family gods, and surnames _ 
are the sume as those. of their main stock, the Upper India 
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shave neither the head nor the face and Sith their long whisker, 
and moustaches look more like Rajputs than Brahmans. Their 
home tongue is Hindi, which they use among themselves and in 
speaking to the people of towns and large vil » In small 
and in the extreme south, where few understand Hindi, 
they ee themselves chiefly by signs. They have no houses, 
halting for a day or two in road-side villages and towns, cooking 
enclosures, or under river.or lake-side trees, Thei staple diet is 
wheat, pulse, and clarified butter. In Kdanara, where these articles 
are difheult to get, they live on rice and vegetables, which they 
beg at the houses of Brahmans and Vaishyds. ey drink no 
liquor and eat no flesh, but smoke Indian hemp flowers or Mang, 
of which they are so fond that they go without food rather than 
without thing. They are obstinate and greedy, but hardy and 
brave, and have a surprising power of enduring fatigue and hunger. 
Most of them on beggars. Unlike Gosdis and some other 
religious beggars they almost never acquire wealth. ly mone 
they get is spent on bhéne, tobaceo, or opium. 2 
Probably beeanse Upper Indian pugrims and beggars of all 
castes pass themselves off as Kanoja Brahmans, their position as 
Brahmans is disregarded. The local Beshoians do not allow them to 
dine inside their houses, but give them their food outside, generally 
in the servants’ dining place. They generally sit till one or two 
the morning, singing songs in Hindi. They are up before dawn, 
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and after bathing and embellishing their brows and arms with sect 
marks, go be ing from door to door in Brahman streets or to 





Vaishya shops) They return about noon, and after dressing their 
food, take a hearty meal, smoke gdnja, and sleep till about four, 
In the evening they wander begging, and return at dark with 
firewood and pulse. They eat the pulse either raw or cooked, 
and then sit in a circle drumming, singing, and smoking till after 
midnight. The ordinary monthly anon bite of a single man 
is about 6a. (Rs. 3). They are generally Bhagvats that is believers 
in ekmat the theory that God and the soul are one, and that all 
s are equally worthy of worship. Still they regard Ram and 
krishna as their special patrons, They visit all sacred places 
whether Shaiv or Vaishnav. Their enstoms do not differ from 
those of Upper Indian Sarasvats. They are miserably poor. 
Traders included fourteen classes, with a strength of 8978 
(4854 males, 4124 females) or 212 per cent of the Hindu 
pulation, O£ these 3332 (males 1770, females 1562) were Bavkula 
amis; 1917 (males 1057, females 860) Mallays; 1082 (males 655, 
females 427) Banjigs; 527 (males 257, females 270) Kannad 
or Vaishya Vanis; 477 (males 260, females 217) Bandekér Vénis ; 
457 (males 236, females 221) Telugu Banjigs; 322 (males 170, 
females 152) Narvekér Vanis ; 272 (males 143, females 129) Lad or 
Suryavaunshi Vanis; 112 (males 67, females 45) Bhatias; 102 
(males 45, females 57) Pednekdr Vanis; 59 (males 29, females 30) 
Lobanas; 37 (males 21, females 16) Gujarét Vaénis; 26] (males 
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125, females 136) Komtigs ; and 21 (males 19, females 2) Mérwér y 
Vianis. me 









Ba'vkule Va'nis, numbering 3332 of whom 1770 are males and 
1562 females, are found only in Karwar. " hey seem to have come Mg 
from Goa at the same time as the Shenvis, They take the word het 

after their names and belong to the same family stocks as the Bande- 
kiirs. The names of men are, Kusht, Dulba, Ganu, Phatta, Pandlik, — 
Tthoba, Rima, Nardyan, and Murno; and of women, Dulbe, Baije, 














Lakshmi, Parvati, Devki, Rukmini, and K4shi. Their family gods - 
are Shivndth of Angdi in Karwar, and Mhilsa of Madadol in Goa 
They have no surnames, and persons belonging to the same stock — 
do not intermarry, They have no subdivisions and neither eat nor 
marry with any other trading class, Both men and women are 
short, wheat-coloured, strong, and regular featured. Their home 
tongue is Konkani and they can speak Mardthi. Their houses are 
generally small with walls of mud, narrow verandas,. front yards, 
and thatched roofs, not different from the dwellings of Koknas and — 
other cultivating classes. Their every-day food is fish, rice, vegeta- 
bles, and condiments, and their special holiday dishes are paisa 
or khir that is rice cocoanut milk and molasses cooked together, 
and vaddsor pulse and rice cakes fried in cocoanut oil. They eat 
animal food, but donot drink liquor. They are moderate eaters, 
good cooks, and fond of fish, tamarind, and chillies, They dress 
in Brihman fashion, the men wearing the waisteloth, the shoulder- _ 
cloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the bodice and the robe 
whose lower end they draw back between the feet. Like Kannad 
Vanis they wear flowers as well as gold and silver ornaments, 
They are clean, hardworking, thrifty and even-tempered, but like 7. 
other traders not very honest, though they are less hard and exact- 
ing than the Bandekdrs. Their hereditary calling is trade. Most 
of them go hawking, carrying headloads of rice, cocoanuts, frui 
spices, betel leaf, and cheap sweetments. They also own and till 
land, Some of them who have landed property are able to meet 
the cost of birth marriage and death ceremonies without runnin; 
into debt, but most are poor and forced to raise loans to meet nal 
expenses. They rank with Bandekérs. Their ordinary life does 
not differ from that of the Bandekdrs and other Konkani-speaking 
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traders. A family of five spends about 10s. (Rs. 5\a month. The - 
are Smiirts and consider the head of the Shringeri monastery their 7. 
spiritual Teacher, employing Konkanasth, Joishi, or Karhida Brah- or 
mans to perform their ceremonies and showing them much respect, 


They have a strong faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
Girls are married between seven and wae, and boys between four- 
teen and eighteen. A boy is girt with the sacred thread on his 
wedding day. Their other wedding ceremonies last for six days 
and do not differ from those of the Shenvis. The bridegroom has 
to pay £2 to £20 (Rs. 20- Rs. 200) to the bride. They burn their 
dead, and, after ten days’ mourning, feast their caste people on 
the twelfth. Widows’ heads are shaved and they are not allowed — 
to marry. Their other customs do not differ from those*ofgthe 
Bandekars. Social disputes are settled according to. the opinion of 
the majority ‘of the castemen. They formerly made much money 
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| by contraband trade in salt: Since this has been stopped their 
condition has declined. They have lately begun to send their 

Mallavs, numbering 1917 of whom 1057 are males and 860 
| females, are found in small numbers in Sirsi, Siddaépur, Haliydl, and 
| Yellépor, Like the Banjigs they seem to have-come from the 


Nizim’s dominions, Their hames, surnames, and family gods do 


not differ from those of the Banjigs. Persons of the same family stock 

_ donot marry. They are one of the Lingiyat classes eating with all 
| Imgdyats except Hajams or barbers, Dhobis or washermen, Ganlis 
or milkmen, Kudvakkals or husbandmen, and Patardavaru or 
dancing-girls. Their home tongneis Kanarese with a large mixture 


. Of Maréthi. Their house, food, dress, and occupation, and their 


religious and social customs do not differ from those of the Banjiga. 
They are Lingdyats by religion, a branch of the Panchamsilis, and 
strict observers of Lingéy t social and religious rules. They are 
Snecessful as traders and landholders and are well-to-do. 

Banjigs, numbering according to the 1872 census 1082 of whom 
655 were males and 427 females, have in 1881 been included under the 
general head eee They are found in Sirsi, Yellépur, Haliyal, 
andSiddapur, and in the petty divisions of Supa andMund god. Banjig 
ts the Kanarese form of Vania or Vani from the Sanskrit bani: or 
tanik a trader. They are said to have come from the Nizim’s domi- 
nions during the rule of the Lingdyat chiefs of Sonda in Sirsi. They 
have no family names, their surnames bein taken from the names 
of places or of callings. Their house is Virbhadra and their 
house goddess Piirvati whose shrines are found in all their villages. 
The names in common use among men are, Murgappa, Virappa, Madi- 
vilappa, iste orie Us Virbhadra, [rappa, Chanmallappa, Bas : appa, 
Garappa, Virupaks A Appayya, and Channappa; thosa 
among WOMeCD are, WhOramma, Shivamma, Iramma, ASSAM, 
Guramma, and Chanviramma. Formerly allthe men’s names ended 
in ayya or appa, now some of them adopt the word shetti from Guja- 
mit Hindu traders. Banjigs are divided into ayyas or priests and 
appas orlaymen. Priests and laymen of the Shilyant section eat 
together and intermarry, though a priest does not marry his 
daughter to a layman. The priests or ayyas are divided into 

rusthaldavaru or married and viraktaru or unmarried teachers. 
The unmarried teachers or monks are generally children of tha 
married clergy, but, in accordance with a vow or for other reasons, 
& layman may make his son cither a monk or a priest. The 
laymen are divided into Shilvants or virtuous from the sanskrit shil 
virtue and Banjigs or traders. The Shilvants are those who observe 
certain rules of conduct and receive a sacrament from their bishop. 
They are considered superior to the unconfirmed Banjigs. The 
priests or ayyas and the Bhilvants intermarry and eat together, but 
the Shilvants do not take food cooked by Banjigs or give their 
daughters in marriage to them. The whole caste both priests and 
laymen_roof their wells so that the water may not be seen by the 
sun. They are also careful not to let any one see either their food 
or their drink. Both men and women are dark short and strongly 
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made with rather high cheek-bones and short noses. Their home as 
ech is Kanarese with a large mixture of Marathi words. They : 
have a singing or drawling way of speaking. “tel 
eet ate in lines of one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls 
and tiled roofs without front yards. Their common food is rice and 
millet. They do not use flesh, fish, or liquor, and they are careful 
that no one even a Bréhman shall touch their drinking water. 
Their holiday dishes are godhi huggi or boiled wheat mixed with 
molasses milk and cardamoms ; shavige or macaroni, that is wheat- 
flour beaten into dough and drawn into long threads which are 
dried, curled round sticks in the sun, boiled, and eaten with 
molasses and milk ; shavige sandige or vermicelli, kneaded rice-flour 
ressed through a metal plate pierced with small holes, and eaten 
fried or roasted with molasses and cocoa-kernel ; médali orange-sized 
balls of roasted wheat-flour and split gram with sugar or molasses ; 
and holige, wheat-flour cakes rolled round a lump of sugar anc 
baked. The men wear a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a head- 
scarf or rwmal, Women wear the ordinary robe worn like basen 
withont passing back the skirt between the feet and with th upper 
end drawn over the head, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
They are less neat in their dress than Brahmans and are specially 
fond of dark colonrs. The dress of the priests is an ochre- 
coloured robe nan ging from the neck to the ankle, with a shoulder- 
cloth, a headscarf, and wooden sandals. he men wear gold carand 
finger rings and goldor silver girdles. Married women wear nose 
aid eck rings of gold, the lucky necklace of gold and small black 
glass beads, and glass bangles. They are honest, thrifty, hard- 
working, and well pare but not cleanly. — of them are 
traders dealing in cardamoms, pepper, cloth, oil, rice, betelnuts, 
and spices. Some are brokers and some are cart-drivers, Rich 
women spend all their time in the house; those who are not well 
off, besides cooking, attend to the shop, and the po grind corn 
earning about 3d. (2 ans.) a day, They are well-to de many of 
-, them owning land. They rank as traders. Though Brahmans do 
a not consider them in any way superior to Shudras, they have a 
high idea of their social position. They do not allow even Brahmans 
q to enter the inner parts of their houses, and will not use water 
3 touched or food cooked by a Brahman, Except a few on the Dh&r- 
% wir frontier who employ Joishis, their ceremonies are performed by 
Lingéyat priests, Their daily life does not differ from that of other 
traders. A family of five spends about 14s. (Ra. 7) a month, 
Lingiyats are so called from wearing the ling or emblem of Shiv 
in a small silver box round the neck or tied in silk either on the 
upper left arm or round the neck. Women wear the emblem in the 
same way as men. They never take off the ling except when bathing, 
and then they hang it up so that it may not touch the ground. Ther 
priests, who are called ayyes or jangame, belong to their own caste 
As already noticed they are of two leading classes, unmarried or 
viraktaru and married or gurusthaldavaru. The nnmarried or monks 
are divided into three classes : hiremathadayyas or priests of the 
highest order or of a great monastery, pattadayyas or managing 
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priests, and charantis or wandering priests. The married clergy or 
purusthal davaru are divided into savirmathadayyas or resets ot a 
thousand temples, nurumathadayyas or priests of a hundred temples, 
and common ayyas. These are the three lower orders. The monks 
or unmarried priests are the sons either of married clergy or of 
laymen who under a vow or for some other cause have as children 
been devoted to a monastery. The abbot or head of the monastery, 
who is called hiremathadayya, always lives in the monastery pray- 
ing for the welfare of his flock and that after death they may be 





free from transmigration. The abbot’s coadjutor or pattadavar- 
appa, also called pattadayya or pattadappa, lives with the abbot 
attending to the monastery, and training novices and boys who are 
| Sent to it for religious education. After dinner he always reads 
‘Sacred books to the inmates of the monastery and to any one else 
_ who chooses to attend. In some monasteries the headman is a 
| Pattadayya. The charantis or acolytes keep constantly travelling, 
Visiting Lingdyat settlements where they are entertained by the local 
community. Charantis are occasionally placed in charge of monas- 


teries. The married clergy or gurusthaladavarnu solemn marriage 
and death pectin a teach Lingéyat children to pray. Their 
children pass their time in religious studies and in attending on 
the viraktas or unmarried priests. There are three lower orders of 
married clergy whose duties are hereditary : Gandchdirs, who bathe 
and dress corpses and call people to feasts and funerals; samddhi- 
yavaru or sextons who dig graves and carry ie el and temple 
riests or pujdris, the ministrants of the god. Unmarried priests 
daring their life choose one of their disciples to succeed them. 
Except this there is no promotion from the lower to the higher 
orders, The higher priests, both married and celibate, are considered 

so sacred that the tonch of their feet is believed not only to pene 
everything unclean but to impart divinity to an image. The touc 
of a Lingéyat priest is also considered the highest honour to an 
I or idol. Instead of Brihmanical offerings of fruit, flowers, 
Parkthienss, and hymns, it is not uncommon, on d occasions, 
to see an ayya or jangam laying his foot on the ah ee Shiv’s bull 
or bavsev and asking him, Is it well ? 

Their chief holidays are Shivardira in February-March, Gauri’s 
day in September-October, Ganesh-chaturthi in September-October, 
New Year's day in February-March, Divdli in October-November, 
Holi in April-May, and the jatris or yearly fairs in honour of 
Virbhadra and Basay. Both men and women mark their brows 
with cowdung ashes. Their high-priest or Teacher is the head of the 
Lingdéyat monastery at Chitaldurg in Maisur. Like other Hindu 
Teachers, he chooses a successor during his life who acts under 
his orders so long as he lives, The Teacher may belong to any of 
the higher classes of Lingéyats, He lives in celibacy in his monastery 
at Chitaldurg in great pomp, and receives divine honours from 
his followers. He goes on tour once every three or four years, 
receiving contributions and in return giving his followers the water 
in which his feet are washed, which they rub on their eyes and 
drink. Unlike Bréhman religious Teachers the Lingéyat Teacher 
performs death and marriage ceremonies. In other respects his 
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jangam or a Brahman astrologer, go to t 
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position and relation to his followers do not differ from those of 
Srihmanic Teachers. ee 
Lingayats make pilgrimages to Benares, Gokarn in Kumta, = 
Chitaliere in Maisur, and Ulvi in Yell: Sonat They throw aside = 
the whole system of ceremonial impurity. either a birth, a death, — E 
nor a woman's monthly sickness makes the believer impure. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised; polyandry ft ie 
unknown. War ss, 
Just before a child is born a midwife is called, and immediately — 
after the birth word is sent to the priest who either comes at Once, 
or waits till the fifth or the thirteenth day after birth when he invests 
the child with the ling or emblem of Shiv. A feast is given to 
women on the fifth day, and a second feast to ees and friends on 
the thirteenth day when the child is named. Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty, and girls between nine and sixteen, 
Lingdyats do not hold thats girl need be married before she comes 
ofage. Proposals of marriage come from the boy’s parents. When 
the offer is accepted the bridegroom's people, after consulting a 
e house of the bride. 
The time for the marriage is fixed ; the bride is presented with gold 
and silver ornaments a robe and a bodice; and the bride; ons 
ople are feasted by the bride’s parents. Large booths are built ine 
Pani of the bride’s and the bridegroom’s houses. The marria, 2 
ceremony generally lasts for four days. On the first day the bric 
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ple come to the house of the bridegroom and rub him with 
antaed aste, and the bridegroom’s people do the same to the 
bride. They then tie roots of the turmeric plant round the right 
wrist of the bridegroom and the left wrist of the bride. On the — 
second day the family go . or goddess is propitiated by both the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s people. The family god or goddess is 
bronght to the houses from the house of the purrants that is purohits _ 
or priests, who are either Inymen or priests aud represent the heads _ 
f Lingfyat families. The priest hanging it to his neck by a cord — 
brings the image from his own house whero it is kept and setsitona 
low stool in a square marked off with lines of quartz powder, After 
this, either leaf-worship elepuje; or frankincense-worship guggulpuje, 
is performed, The leaf-worship or elepuje is performed by persons 
whose family goddess is Parvati, and the frankincense-worship by — 
those whose god is Virbhadra, Leaf-worship consists in covering a 
bamboo screen with the green leaves of the basri Ficus sp cloga, or 
the waved leaf fig tree, by forcing the leaves between the slips of — 
bamboo. In the frankincense ceremony the bottoms of two new jars | 
are taken off and laid as lids on their mouths; they are filled with 
wheat-flour, and eight sandal sticks about a span long are planted 
in the flour in the shape of an octagon. Pieces of cloth are tied to 
the ends of the sticks and spread tightly like thetop ofa drum, and 
on the cloth are laid small quantities of camphor and frankincense — 
and round pieces of cocoa-kernel. On the pieces of kernel are laid 
two white rags soaked in oil and sprinkled with water mixed with 
cowdung ashes. The jars are then set on a piece of white cloth 
spread on the ground in the god’s room. In performing this ag well _ 
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aAnarese hymns before the god or pediete: When the worship : 
over a feast is given to the caste people, the special dish being godhi 
Auggt of wheat milk and molasses, | 
| Early next morning the bride, accompanied by her house people 
‘and friends, comes in procession to the bridegroom’s house. Then 
the oiled rags which were laid on the pieces of cocoa-kernel are 
lighted, and the bridegroom and his mother and the bride and her 
mother, each car es Se OF a bamboo screen, go in procession 
to the temple of Virbhadra or of Parvati. In front of the bride 
| and bridegroom go dancing-girls, musicians, and priests, on each 
side of them are men, and behind them are women. The procession 
occasionally halts on the way when the dancing-girls and 
Sing, the musicians play, and the priests dressed like Mardtha 
oldiers sing hymns in honour of Virb with a chorus of Kade, 
Kade Virbhadra, apparently Kanda Virbhadra, that is Victory to 
| Virbhadra. When they draw near the temple the parties enter 
' leaving the dancing-girls outside, and the bridegroom and bride 
and their mothers walk with the pots or bamboo screens on their 
heads round the chief priest, who sits on a raised seat in the most 
notable place. After finishing the third round they drop the jars 
or bamboo screens on the floor and put out the lights. ‘Then, after 
| either leaving’ the pots in the temple or distributing the leaves 
_ among the guests, ihe beide peien'to her house and the bridegroom 
to his. Soon after this a party from the bride’s come to ask the 
bridegroom to her house, He goes with them, and, at the lucky 
hour, the bride and bridegroom sit in the marriage booth on a piece 
_ of white cloth spread on the ground before the priest or ayya who 
sits on a raised seat. On the floor, between the bride and 
_ bridegroom and the priest, millet is spread, five small earthen pota 
are set, and « long cotton thread is passed several times round the 
_ necks of the pots. One of the ends of the thread is given to the 
bridegroom to hold and the other to the officiating priest. The 
priest also holds in his hand a tray of millet or rice, which he blesses, 
| giving the bride and bridegroom a sermon on the duties of the 
married state, At the end of the service the guests draw near the 
po and take a little millet or rice from the tray in the priest’s hand. 
The ends of the bride and bridegroom’s garments are tied into a 
knot, and a dancing-girl throws the lucky necklace round the neck 
ofthe bride. The priest then says ‘ Live long in peace'and — 2 
and blesses the pair, throwing some grains of millet on their heads. 
The guests follow his example and shower millet on them. A dinner 
is soon after served and the ceremony is over. 
On the fourth day the bride is hidden and the bridegroom is 
made to find her. Afterwards the pair are seated on an ox and 
. taken in procession to the village temple. After bowing to.the god 
or goddess they visit the bridegroom’s. Before they enter the house 
they are stopped by the b ridegroom’s sister who makes him 
poe to give his daughter in marriage to her son, though he ig 
by no means bound to keep the promise, A feast is then given to 
1ends and relations. 
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has left the evils of life and has gone to enjoy Shiv's heaven or kailds, 
When fatal symptoms set in priests are called and the dying man is 
bathed, rubbed with cowdung ashes, and laid on # square marked 


off with lines of quartz powder. lLingiyat priests are feasted and 





money is «distributed reg! them, This is called the vibhuti or 
ashceremony, Soon after death the body-dresser or gandchiri and 
the grave-digyer or samidhiyav wash and dress the corpse and lean 
it against a wall in a sitting posture with lights burning before it, 


* 


a The officiating priest then comes, and, while musicians play” 


a music, removes the silver ling box from the neck of the corpse, ties 
: it to the right arm, and purifies the body by placing his feet on its 
ss thighs, and throws a garland of flowers round its neck. Meanwhile 
ql all the ayyas or Lingdyat priests in the country, who have heard of 
$ the death from the body-dresser, flock to the house and place 
J their feet on the lap of the corpse for which they are paid 6d. 

:- to 4s. (4 ans.-Rs, 2). The body 1s kept in the house one to four 
4 days till all relations have come to take a last look. A funeral 
j bier, like acanopied chair, called a viman or balloon, is made read 


and the body set on it after it has been again purified by having the 


F- head touched by the priest’s foot. Then the ue who come in 
4 large numbers throw flowers on the body. The chair is lifted 

: by the grave-diggers or samédhiyavarva and the men of the family, 
4 Before them walk a band of musicians and close behind the bo y 
follow the wife and a party of friends accompanied by the ganichart 


: and other priests. At the grave the body is stripped of its rich 
ay clothes and ornaments and is put into a calico sack the mouth of 
2 which is tied in a knot over the corpse’s head, Before the body is 
laid in the grave it is set at some distance to one side, The priests 
divide into two putt, one to send the dead man to heaven and the 
other to ensure his entrance, The party who send him to heaven 
stand close to the body and call to the other party, who stand near 
the grave, ‘This man has done well and has carned a place in 


heaven.’ The receiving party answer: ‘If this is true he shall & 


: certainly have a place in. heaven,’ The body is then carried to the 


priest again sets his feet on the corpse's head, bel leaves are thrown 
in, the grave is filled, and the funeral party return home with 
the clothes and ornaments of the deceased. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste under the presidency of 
the headman and his secretary, both of whom belong to the caste, 


The headman has the title of gore and the secretary of patnashetli ” 
li 


or chief trader of the city, nor offences against caste rules are 
punished by fines or warnings. In serious cases the roceedings are 
submitted to the Teacher, whose decision is final, howe who refuse 
to conform are put out of caste either for a time or for ever. 

Kannad Vinis, Kannad or Vaishya Va‘nis, numbering 527 of whom 257 are 
males and 270 females, are found in small numbers in Sirsi, Supa, and 
Sidddpur, and in greater strength in Hondvar, Ankola, and Kuma, 
They seem to have come from Goa. They add the word shetéi 
to their names, and, according to their tradition, came from 
Oudh to escape the wrath of a low-class king who was refused 





With the Lingayats death is a season of gladness. The believer 
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side of the grave and placed in it in a sitting posture. The officiating} 
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_ the hand ofa Kannad Vani maiden. Their household goddess is 


Mhilsa whose shrine isin Goa.. They have no subdivisions and 
neither eat nor marry with any other division of Vanis. They 
are short, strong, dark, and regular featured, the women closely 
resembling the- men in features and complexion. Their home 
tongue is Kanarese; but they can speak Mardthi, Hindustani, 
ses with mud. or laterite 
walls and thatched or tiled roofs, Their ordinary food is rice and 
fish, and they have the same special dishesas Brahmans. In other 
respects as regards. food, i do not differ from Bindekars, 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks, being specially fond of 
fish, tamarind, and chillies. The men wear the anieloiie the 
shouldercloth, and the headscarf. The women wear the skirt of the 
Tobe drawn back between the feet, the backed bodice with short 





‘sleeves, and ornaments of gold and silver on the head, neck, ears, 


hosé, arms, wrists, ankles, and toes. They are also fond of flowers 


of all colours, They are clean, hardworking, thrifty, even-tempered, 
‘and kindly and considerate to their debtors. They are petty money- 
_ Tenders and shopkeepers dealing in rice, cloth, reg and groceries, 


They are well-to-do, most of them owning land. They rank next 
to Brahmans The men go to their shops at sunrise and stay 
fill about nine at night, coming home at noon and going back after 
three. Their breakfast, which is of simple gruel is about 
noon ; their dinner of strained rice and vegetables or fish curry 
about three; and their supper, which does not differ from their 
dinner, about half-past nine. A family of five spends about £1 
(Rs. 10) month, They keep the ordinary Hindu holidays, tigen 
all Brahman and local deities, and have faith in soothsaying and 
witchcraft. Their family gods are Mahélakshmi of Nigeshi, Ganpati 
of Kandval, and Shanteri of Madadolin Goa, Their spiritual Teacher 
1s the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisur. He seldom inter- 
feres with their affairs and deputes his authority to subordinates who 
are called = adele aa or shdistris, They employ Chitpévan, 
Karhdda, Deshasth, Havig, and Joishi Brahmans as their family 
riests, and treat them with much respect. Boys are married 
aes fourteen and eighteen, and girls between eight and eleven. 
Boys are girt with the sacred thread between eight and eleven. 
The heads of widows are shaved and they are not allowed to marry. 
Polygamy is allowed but is seldom practised. Their ceremonies 
from birth todeath do not differ from those of the Sdsashtkirs and 
Shenvis. Breaches of caste rules are enquired into and punished 
by their community, Many are large landholders and are well-to- 
do. They have began to teach their children English and are 
better off than the Bandekiérs, 

Ba'ndekar Va‘nis, numbering 477 of whom 260 are males and 
217 females, are found in Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, Hondvar, 
Yellépur, and Haliyél. They are said to have come from Goa at 
the Portuguese conquest in 1510. Like other Vanis they take 


the words shet and pandit after their names. The name Bandekdr 


comes from Bande a cba in Sdvantvadi, which appears to have 
been their former home. The names in ordinary use among men 
are, Babanshet, Anantshet, Lingshet, Ramshet, Gopalshet, Dulushet, 
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Sarasvati, Lakshmi, Rama, Kiiveri, Ganga, Yamni, and 


Their surnames are, Pukle, Taishet, Sirsét, Munj, Andari, ss 
Mhapsekar, Mise irae? Bandodekiér, Nevki, Teli, and Kushi, 


Their family gods are Kuddleshyar of Kudél in Sivantvadi, 
Bandeshvar of Bande also in Sdvantvddi, and Ramnéth of 
Mhipsa in Gos. Persons bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. They have no subdivisions and neither marry nor 
eat with any other trading class. They are regular featured, short 
stout, and somewhat darker than Shenvis and Sdsashtkars, and 
their women are like the men but fairer. They speak Konkani 
with an accent much like that of the Kushasthalis or Sérasvats, and 
can also converse in Kanarese and Mardthi. Their honses are 
like those of the Sdsashtkdrs, Their common food is fish, rice, 
vegetables, and spices, and their special dishes are the same 
as those of Sdsashtkérs. They do not openly eat flesh or drink 


liquor, and are moderate eatera but not good cooks. They dresi 


in Brahman fashion and keep costly clothes in store for holiday 
wear. ‘They are clean, hardworking, calculating, and miserly. They 
have a poor name for honesty, and in their dealings are almost 
as harsh and exacting as Mérwir Vanis. They are petty shop- 
keepers selling rice and cocoanuts. A few have opened business 
‘as general merchants and a few have entered the public service as 
clerks, They spend their time either in their shops or in preparing 
for sale roasted rice or churmuri or mundakki, beaten rice or avlakhi, 
and cheap sweetmeats ree and molasses. The women pass 
their time in house work and help their husbands in beating and 
roasting the rice. With few exceptions they are peor. They 
rank next to Bréhmans. Their daily life does not differ from 
that of other Vanis. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month. anes are Smarts or followers of Shankardc ya and 
keep the ordinary Hindu holidays. They are special believers 
in Ganpati and in the host of eae Se which are worshipped 
by the lower orders of Hindus. * ey. have also great faith in 
soothsaying, witcheraft, and ghosts. They employ Karhdda, 
Havig, and Chitpévan Brahmans to perform their thread, marriage, 

uberty, and death ceremonies, which do not differ from those of 

annad Wanis, They show their priests great respect, especially 
their high-priest or Teacher who is a Havig Brahman, of Haldipur in 
Hondvar. Children are named on the twelfth day after birth. Boys 
are girt with the sacred thread between seven and twelve, and 
married between twelye and eighteen. Girls are married between 
eight and eleven, and a ceremony is performed when they come of 
age. A shraddha or memorial ceremony is performed by a priest on 
the eleventh day afteradeath. Their: ractices do not differ from 
those of the Kannad Vanis. The heads o widows are shaved and they 
are not allowed to marry, but polygamy is permitted and practised. 
Social disputes are settled by the majority of the caste men the 
roceedings being submitted for the confirmation of the Teacher. 
Che competition of the Ssashtkdérs has reduced their profits and 
their condition is somewhat depressed. Some of them read and 
write Kdnarese and a few have begun to teach their children English, 


Ramdépandit, Bhumdpandit, and Manjaipandit ; and among tise 
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B gpreluga Banjigs, numbering 457 of whom 236 are males and 


' 221 females, are found in the sub-divyisions of Kanara above the 
| Sahyddris, especially at Mundgod, Sambrani in Haliyal, Sidddpur, 


Teloga country in the Nizam’s dominions. According to their 
story they are descended from Prithvi Mallchatti a Shaivite 
Whose wife was a votary of Vishnu. Their names are the same as 
| . | Banjigs. They have no subdivisions. Both men and 
_- Women are short, dark, and strongly made, Their home tongue is 
_ Kanarese. They live in small houses with mud walls and tiled or 
a thatched roofs, and while travelling put up under trees in small 
tents. They eat meat and drink liquor, but their common food is 
Tice and pu They are moderate eaters, but not good -cooks, 
_ The men wear the waistcloth in Marathi fashion, throw a cloth 
over the shoulders, and tie a scarf round their heads. ‘The women 








A upper end over the head like a veil. Their bodice hasa back and 
__ short sleeves. They wear rich gilt and silver ornaments and flowers 
on holidays. They are clean, sober, hardworking, and honest. 
‘They sre pedilers pe fi beads, penknives, locks, silk thread, 
Ps their apprenticeship they are warned against lying, stealing, and 
_ ¢heating. They also work as field labourers. Though not well off 
__ they earn enough for their maintenance. They seem to have once 
been Fengayats, Bas Lingdyat priests have now no influence over 

thom. Except some of the women who stay at home to cook, 
- ™men women and children go out to sell their merchandise in 
small bands. <A family of five spends about 10s, (Rs. 5) a month. 
_ Their spiritual Teacher is the high-priest of the Shri ‘Vaishnay 
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s ~~ Brahmans. Their chief deity is Vishnu ; they also ray to Dharmardj 
i) 


apparently Gautama Buddha under the guise of the eldest Panday, 
= seal offer animal sacrifices to Mariamma and other destructive spirits. 
_ They marry their girls when they are between ten and fourteen, 
_ there being no rule that a girl should be married before she comes 
of age. ‘Their boys are married between twelve and twenty-five. 
“Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed but seldom practised. 
_ They either burn or bury their dead. Breaches of caste rules are 
punished by theirown community. Their calling is poorly paid, 
Pe 


Wce: 


_ and though some of them send their children to school as a class 
' they are not well-to-do, 
_ _ Narveka'r Va‘nis, numbering 322 of whom 170 are males and 
"152 females, are found in Supa and Yellépur. ‘They take the word shet 
or trader after their names and are said to have come from Nirve in 
_ Goa. Their names, surnames, and family gods do not differ from 
___ those of the Pednekiirs, and like them persons of the same stock 
_ do not intermarry. They have no subdivisions and neither eat 
mor marry with any other class of traders. Both men and women are 
_ ghort, wheat-coloured, and weak. They speak Konkani indoors and 
_ Kainarese out of doors. They live in small one-storied houses with 
‘mud walls and either tiled or thatched roofs. Their common food 
«Is Tice, vegetables, and fish, but they eat meat and drink liquor, 
_ They are moderate eaters though not good cooks, being excessively 
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nd Banviisi in Sirsi, and Yelldpur, They take their name from the- 


wear the skirtof the robe hanging like a pee and draw the 
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© Chapter III fond of hot relishes and cocoanut oil. The men wear the waist- 

Population, Cloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf, and the women pass 

3 the skirt of the robe back perme the feet fim wear a — pe: ; 

) | short sleeves and a back. T y are thrifty, hardworking, an 

p Aareckdr Vants, orderly, but have not a name for truthfulness, They are petty | 

; dealers like the Bavkuli Vanis, and are not prosperous. ‘Their rank 

s and their daily life do not nee from those of other Konkani- 
speaking traders. They worship all Brahman and village gods, but 
their favourite goddess is Mhalsa whose shrine is in Goa, They - 

f employ Havig Brahmans to perform their birth, puberty, i 

~ and death ceremonies, which do not differ from those p 
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- Kannad Vanis. Their spiritual guide ia the Smirt head of the “ 
df Shringeri monastery in Maisur, Their boys are girt with the sacred [ 
thread between ten and fourteen and are married between twelve and | 
twenty-five. Their girls are married between eight and eleven and 
4 a ceremony is performed when ney come of age. Their ceremonies 
if do not differ from those of tha Kannad Vianis. Widow marri . 
and polygamy are allowed and practised. They burn their: deat 
% Their caste disputes are settled by the opinion of the majority ofthe 
men of the caste. They are illiterate, and as they neither send their r 
children to school nor train them for higher employment their state 
4 is not likely to improve. 
| Lda Vanis, La‘d or Suryavaunshi Va’‘nis, numbering 272 of whom 143 
are males and 129 females, are found in Yellipur, Haliyél, and Sirsi, 
> They say that they are the childron of Surya the Sun. They are 
; said to have come from Benares to Maisur under pressure of 
q famine sbout 700 years ago. But their caste name seema to ~ 
. show that their former settlement was not in Benares, but in South 
Gujarat or Lat Desh.’ They are a branch of the Léd community 
of Maisur with whom they have social intercourse? They have no 





subdivisions. Both men and women are tall, dark, and strong, 
They formerly spoke Chaurisi, said to be a dialect spoken north of 


or Kénarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls and 

hed or tiled roofs. Their staple diet is rice and pulse. They eat 
the flesh of animals slain in sacrifice and wild rk, but do not drink 
hquor. They are eer eaters but not good cocks The men wear the 
ordinary waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf ; and the 
women a bodice and robe whose skirt they wear like a petticont 
without passing the end back between the feet. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly. They were formerly troopers and 
horse-dealers, but they are now chiefly engaged im trade, dealing in 
rice, cloth, spices, and groceries. They are well off and rank with 
other traders. The men trade and the women mind the house, 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. They are 
Smiérts or followers of Shankaracharya, and employ Kanarese Joishi 
Brahmans to perform their | uberty, marriage, and death ceremonies, 
They worship all Hindu are but their favourite deity is Bhavani 
whose temple priests are of the Lid caste. These priests do not 


the Tishna, pene a reminiscence of the Surat Choriisi; they now 
thate : 


‘Bombay Gazetteer, AIL, 57. * Rice's Mysor, I. 329 and II, 183. 
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marry and walk abont almost naked. They offer blood sacrifices  ( r] 

‘and sometimes niake burnt offerings, eating part of them and giving latin 
the rest to the worshippers. They are said to have formerly openly an 
sacrificed animals, and performed shakéi ceremonies, but these TAPERS 

practices are said to have fallen into disuse. Their family god ig Ld Vani, 
enkatesh whose chief shrine is at Tirupati in North Arkot. The | 
worship local gods, and fast on Fridays. Boys are invested with 
the sacred thread at eight and married at eighteen; girls are 
married between nine and eleven. Their customs do not differ from 
those of the Rachevdrs, a Tamil-speaking military class who are 

- found in Karwér and Maisur. They burn their dead. Widows do 
_ not marry; they used to burn with their husbands. Caste disputes 

are settled according to the opmion of the majority of the men. 

They teach their boys to read and write Kanarese, and succeed as 
_ traders in grain, cloth, and groceries. ie 

_ Bhatia’s, numbering 112 of whom 67 are males and 45 females, Bhdtide. 
_ are found im the towns of Kumta and Karwiér. Their mother- a 

country is Cutch, but most of them have come to Kanara from 

Bombay within the last. sixty i. They claim, probably with 

right, to belong to the tribe of B haiti Rajputs whose Sided peartars 

_ are in Jesalmir in Réjputana, The men add the word shet to their 
names. They os. ea there are eighty-four family stocks in their 
country each with a distinct family god, whose shrines are in 

Marwaér. The Kanara Bhiatiis still intermarry with those of their 
class who have remained in Cutch. They have no subdivisions. 
They are strong and fair, and speak Cutchi in their homes. They 
live in one or two storied houses with stone walls and tiled roofs, in _ 

Style like a Bombay house, Their staple food is rice, wheat, p 
and butter. Like other natives of Gujardt, compared with the 
xeople of Kiuinara, they are great eaters, fond of clarified butter, 

milk, sugar, and molasses, but they are not good cooks. Their 

ey dishes are different kinds of country sweetmeats. The men 
wear the waistcloth, the long coat, and the Kanara headscarf or the 

Bhatia oval double-peaked turban. he women wear the skirt of the 

~ robe hanging like a petticoat, and their bodice is open-backed and 
short-sleeved. They are vigorous and enterprising, but hot-tempered 
and considered unscrupulous. 'Theyare traders,dealing with Bombay 

_ and Malabar and even with Europe. They are well off and pros- 

_ perous. They rank with the local trading classes. The men rise 
about seven and sounter about their houses for an hour or two, 
‘They breakfast at ten and go to their shops or offices. They return 

_ after sunset and sit writing their accounts till ten or eleven and 

_ sometimes till midnight when they sup and go to bed. The women 

mind the house. A family of five spends about. £2 to £3 (Rs. 20- 

_ Rs. 30) a month. In religion they are Vaishnavs, respecting al 
Vaishnay and local deities and keeping the ordinary holidays, 
Their family priests are Gujarit Brahmans. But their religious 
Teachers or mahdrdjds, to whom they pay the highest honours, 
and who at times visit them and collect contributions, are southern 
or Telugu Brihmans, descendants of the great Vaishnav teacher 
Vallabhachdrya who lived about the fifteenth century. Bhatids wear 
the sacred thread and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Benares, Ram- 
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eshyar, Gays,and Dwarka, They marry their girls between ten and 
fourteen, and their boys between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow 
marriage is forbidden, but their widows do not shave the head. 
They burn their dead. Their social disputes are settled by meetings 
of adult castemen. Asa class they are well-to-do. They teach 
their children to read and write and keep their accounts in Gujaréti. 
_PednekaT Va‘nis, numbering 102 of whom 45 are males and 
57 females, are found in Kirwiir, Ankoln, Kumta, Hondvar, and 
Sirs. They are immigrants from Pedne in Goa and seem to have 
come to Kanara in the ine, ing of the sixteenth century. Like 
other trading classesthey place the word shef and naik after their 
names. Their family stocks are Atri, Bharadvaj, Kashyap, Kaushik, 
and Kaundanya. Marriage is forbidden between persons of the 
same stock, f DAMGS In common use among men are Ananta, 
Ramchandra, Vittayya, Babu, Subriya, Vithoba, and Krishna; and 
among women, Parvati, Rukmini, Satyabhéima, Lakshmi, Devki, and 
Sarasvati. Representatives of the old community remain in Pedne 
in Goa. They are a distinct branch of Vanis, and neither eat nor 
marry with any other subdivision of traders. Both and 
women are regular featured, fair, middle-sized, and strongly made: 
Their home tongue is Konkani, but they also talk Kanarese. They 
live in small houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
verandas, and front yards. Their common food is rice and fish, 
and they eat flesh thongh not openly. They are poor cooks but 
eat caters and are fond of fish and of bitter and hot relishes, 
lhe men wear the sacred thread, and the waistcloth, shouldercloth, 
and headscarf. The women pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet, and wear a bodice with short sleeves and s back, and. the 
same ornaments as Kannad Vanis. They are clean, hardworking, 
quiet, and thrifty, but have not a good name for honesty. Their 
chief occupation is to make roasted rice or mundakki or chanmuri and 
beaten rice or arlakki. Besides looking after the house the women 
help in roasting and beating the rice. They also buy plantains, 
cocoannuts, betel leaves and nuts, and flowers whotovste from the 
growers and sell them retail. They earn éd. to le. (4-8 ane.) a day, 
and on such big days as Amma’s fairs, 2s, to 6s. (Re.1-Rs.3). 

They are well off some of them owning land. Their social rankand 
their daily life do not differ from those of other trading classes, A 
family of tive generally spend about 14s. (Re. 7)a month. They are 
Smarts by religion. Their family gods are Malvirdev and Raulnath 
of Mhilpe near Pedne in Goa, and Kimékshi and Shanterdevi of 
Sdnikatta in Ankola. In othér respects their-religion does not differ 
from that of the Kannad Vanis. ‘Their spiritual Teacher is the 
head of the Sdntarde monastery near Pedne im Goa. They employ 
Sdsashtkdr Brihmans to perform their ceremonies and pay 1 Me great 
respect. The parents of the bride receive money. Their boys are 

rirt with the sacred thread between eight and twelve and married 
tween tenand twenty. Girls are married between eight and eleven 
and a ceremony is performed when they come of age, They burn 
their dead. The heads of widows are shaved and they are not 
allowed to marry. Their family priests are Sdsashtkér Brahmans. 
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_ heir ceremonies do not differ from those of the Kannad Vanis, 
_ Their social disputes are settled by committees of the castemen. 
_ ~ They do not send their children to school. 
_ .. Loha'na’s, numbering 59 of whom 29 are males and 30 females, 
_. are found in Kumta where they have settled since the introduction of 
British rule, Lohbdna is a Sindh name and tlie class is apparently 
of Afghén eh en ‘in oni live in Kumta where they are said to have 
come from Cutch The names in common nse among men 
are, Ukda, Pisa, Jairim, Manji, Pevdj, Khatav, Tokarsi, Govand, 
Chaturbhoj, Mordrji, Hemréj, Néran, Devaikar, Tulsidds, Bhimji, 
and Lalji; and among women, Ganga, Keshi, Puseji, Jamuna, Mitta, 
Takam, Mammi, Kuvar. Their family god is Shrinathji of Mevad 
in ‘Marwar. Their parent stock is in Cutch and they marry and eat 
with Outch Lohdindés. A Lohiina is accosted as thakkar, and the 
‘men place the word or title thakkar before their personal name, 
as Thakkar Hemrdj. They have three family stocks Tanna; Jettani, 
and Sondarni. People of the same family stock do not intermarry. 
There are no subdivisions among Lohdnds. The men are fair, tall, 
stout, and well-made; and the women are like the men only fairer, 
Their mother-tongue is Cutchi, which they still speak in their 
- homes. Out of doors they speak a corrupt Kanarese with a Gujarati 
accent. They live in two-storied houses with laterite walls and 
tiled roofs, with verandas but without front yards, Their common 
food is rice, wheat, clarified butter, split pulse, and gram. The 
are said -to have given up their former practice of eating fish ena 
other animalfood. Sweetmeat balls is their favourite dainty. The 
are preat rs being fond of clarified butter, pulse, milk, an 
molasses, but they are not good cooks. The men wear the sacred 
_ thread, the waisteloth, the white long coat or angarkha, and the red 
_ or flowered Cutch turban of the same shape as that worn by Bhatids. 
The women wear the usual Cutch robe the skirt like a petticoat and 
the upper end drawn across the head and face like a veil. The bodice 
is short-sleeved and open-backed. They are hardworking, thrifty, 
and hot-tempered, and are considered unscrupulous in their dealings, 
“oy trade in cotton and piece-goods, hardware, cardamoms, 
betelnuts, dates, spices, and groceries. They all read and write 
a and are well-to-do, They rank below Bhiitiis, taking food 
_ ooked by Bhatids though Bhiatids do not take food cooked by them. 
On grand occasions the two classes interchange visits and dine 
_ with each other sitting in different rows and employing Gujarati 
_- Brahmans to cook. Such of their men and women as are poor 
employ themselves as house servants or corn grindera. The men 
work like the Bhatids and the women mind the house. Children 
are allowed to play about the house till they are five yearsold. After 
five girls help their mothers and boys are sent to learn Gujarati, 
A family of five spends £2 to £3. (Rs.20-Rs.30) a month. Like 
the Bhatiés they aro followers of the Vallabhichdrya Mahdrdjis 
who are Telugu Bréhmans and Vaishnavs in religion. Besi 
Krishna, who is their special deity, they worship the ordinary Brahman 
and village gods and keep local holidays. Girls are generally 
_ marriedin childhood, but there is no rule against their remaining 
_ Mnmarried till they are grown up. The safti or chchatti ceremony 
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is performed on the sixth day after birth, the child is named and 
cradled on the twenty-first, and dinners are given to relationsand 
friends. ‘The mother is considered impure till the forty-second day, —__ 
On tho forty-second she fasts for twelve hours, and goes to the shrine 
of Krishna with a cocoanut, some flowers, and two to four shillings 
(Re, 1-Rs, 2) in cash, which she gives to the priest as a parifying 
offering. After this she mixes freely with the people of the house, 
Marriage ceremonies last three to ten days according to the means of 
the family. All their ceremonies are the same as those of Gujaritt —__ 
Brihmans, They burn theirdead, The heads of widows arenot 
shaved but they are not allowed to marry. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste. All can read and write As 
Gujardtiand are pushing and prosperons. i 
Gujarat Va‘nis, numbering 57 of whom 21 are males and 16 _ j 





females, are found in small numbers in Kumta and Kiirwir. Theycome 
from Cuteh and hike the Kanara Jains take the syllable ji after their 
name. ‘The shrines of their family gods are in Cutch. Unlike the Jain 
Vanis of Cutch they have such family names as Dharamsi, Ladasya, 
Nangda, Momaya, Mota, Lapsya, Danda, and Khona. The personal 
names in Soeasag Morse among men are, Uka, Punsi, Vardhman, Kanji, 
Parbat, Ratansi, Rajpél, Sejpél, Hirji, Darsing, Keshavji, Narsi, and 
Miinak ; and among women, Mianhbdi, Ratanbai, Vejbéi, Dhanbai, 
Lakmili, Hirbéi, and Matubéi. Persons belonging tothe same 
stock do not intermarry. They are a branch of the Jain community, — 
but netther eat nor marry with other Jaina. Most of them are stout, 
dark, and strongly made, the women resembling the men in colour 
and features, Their home to is Cutchi. Out of doors they talk 
eithor incorrect Kanarese- or Mariathi with a Gujariti accent, They — 
live in two-storied houses with stone walls and tiled roofs without 
courtyards, but with verandas in front. They are strict vegetarians, 
their staple diet being rice, wheat, split pulse, clarified butter, and 
milk, They are great eaters being fond of clarified butter, milk, 
sugar, molasses, and gram. The men wear a waistcloth,a long 
coat, and the oval double-peaked Cutchi turban. Womenweartha 
lower end of the robe hanging like a petticoat, and the upper end ? 
drawn over the head and shoulders. The bodice is open-backed and 
has short sleeves. They are energetic, hardworking, and thrifty, 
but hot-tempered and not very truthful, Their chief occupation is 

4 trading in cotton. Theyare well off. They rank with the local tradin 
q classes, and their daily life does not differ from that of Bhitids en 
Lohénds. A family of five spend £1 10s. to £2 10s. (Ra. 15-Rs. 25) a 
mouth. They are Jains, worshipping the Tirthankars as servanta of 
Arhat the Supreme, Their religious Teachers or jatis, of whom 

there are many in Cutch though none in Kanara, are subject to the 
authority of high-priests called shripwj, who keep moving during the 
fair weather, and during the four ray months, live in retreat at the : 
first Jain temple they reach after the burating of the rains. Both 
the priests and the high-priests live in celibacy. Unlike the Kanara 
Jains whose priests are either Jain Brihmans or Jain priests, they - | 
employ Gujarat Brahmans to cook and to perform their marriage, . 
puberty, and death ceremonies. They take their meals before sunset, 
and use water brought by fishermen of the Moger or Kharvi caste: 
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_ Boys are married between sixteen and twenty,and they are not bound 
_ tomarry their danghtera before they come of age. Unlike the 
Kanara Jains a birth or a death in « family is not considered to 
_ take the members of the family impure, except that for thirteen 
- daysthey do not go to their temples. Their term of mourning for 
a death lasts for a year daring which they perform no marriage or 
ether joyful ceremonies. Their women sing on all joyful oceasions, 
and wail when their caste people die. They are paid 3d, to 6d. 
(2-4 ane.) for singing and 1». to 2s. (8 ans.-Re.]) for wailing. On the 
sixth day after a birth relations and friends come to the house with 
ornaments ae clothes fur the child. : It is named on Negba 
day. Offers ae re come from the bridegroom’s or who 
( poke the bride with gold and silver ornaments and pays her 
parents £50 to £100 (Re 500-Rs. 1000) as earnest-money which 
forms the girl’s marriage settlement. Women sing Gujarati songs 
for two days before the marriage day and parties from the bride- 
groom's and the bride’s exchange repented visits with presents and 
oe bands of music. gOn the marriage day both bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed, and the bridegroom, 
wearing the marring Seren cprmee ss Eronaenion to the bride's h Ouse, 
_ and, being received by her parents, with his bride three times 
___ found a square at the corners of which four wooden posts are planted. 
At the cal of the third round the bride and bridegroom throw 
___ Strings of flowers round cach other’s necks and stand in the square. 


The mother and father of the bride join the hands of the bride and 
bridegroom and pour water over them. A Brihman priest kindles 
____ the sacred fire and the bride’s parents present the bridegroom and 
the bride with soles and exnaments, and ihe skirts of their 
_ garments are tied together. After a death they go to their 
temples on the third day and, aa page of the temple, hear 
sacred books read. On the thirteenth they feast their community, 
_ and on the fourteenth perform mritabhishek that is they get the 
_ ‘Tirthankar’s image washed, and then enter the temple. Their 
- social dispates are enquired into and disposed of at meetings 
~ Of adult castemen called the panch under the presidency of an 
hereditary headman called shet. They are very vigorous and hard- 
working, and teach their children English. 
_.  Komtigs, numbering 261 of whom 125 are males and 136 females, 
are found in Yellépur, Mondgod, Haliydl, and Sirsi. They live in 
towns. They are said to have come from Belliri in Madras and they 
still eat and marry with Belléri Komtigs though they speak Kanarese 
instead of Telugu. They seem to have come to Kanara in search 
of work. The names in common use among men are, Rémappa, 
indappa, Rassappa,and Krishna; and among women, 
| a, Ghagirathi, Sitavva, Venkavva, lravva, and Sundrayva. 
oe have neither surnames nor clan names. Their family oe 
is Nagireshvar, whose shrine is at Bankipor in Dharwar. ° TI y 
have no subdivisions. They are short, round-featured, and inclined 
to stoutness. Their Kanareso is largely mixed with Telugu words, 
_ ‘They live in rows of one-storied houses with mud walls and 
S tiled roofs, Their staple diet is rice and millet.. They use no 
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_ Chapter ITI. are temperate eaters, their food being simple but well dressed. 
Pr ‘Population. Their special dishes are wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse ~ 
: mixed with molasses. The men wear the waistcloth, a short 
eae, coat, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf; and the women pass the 
pays. skirt of the robe between the feet and draw the upper end over the 
head like a veil. The bodice has a back and short sleeves, 
They are careful and neat in their dress, wearing Dhirwar and 
4 Belgaum robes and keeping special clothes in store for holidays 
P and family ceremonies. The women are fond of wearing sweets 
scented flowers, and both men and women wear the gold and silver 
ornaments used by other high class Hindus, They are clean, hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly, but they have a poor name for honesty. 
Their one hereditary calling is trading in grain, cloth, currystuffs, 
fruit, and oilman’s stores. Boys attend vernacular schools from 
seven to sixteen when they begin to help their elders ‘in trade ; 
and women, besides looking after the house, help their husbands 
im the shop, Some of them own land which they lease to tenants, 
They are roe from debt and make good steady incomes as traders. 
As a class they are well-to-do. They rank next to Brahmans and 
claim superiority over Vanis and Sondra. They take no food except 
what is cooked either by their own people or by Dravid Bréhmana, 
They have two meals a day, about noon and about ej ht in the 
evening. Most of the day is spent in their shops. eir busy 
season lasts from December to May, and their dull season from 
June to November. The ordinar monthly charges of a family 
of a husband, a wife, two children, and an old relation are 
about 16, (Rs. 8). The house costs £7 10s to £50 (Ra. 75 = 
Rs. 500) ; the furniture £2 10s. to £10 (Rs: 25-Rs. 100); and 
their special ceremonies £5 to £20 (Rs. 50- Rs. 200). They are 
religious, employing Brahmans to perform their ceremonies and 
poying them great respect. Their spiritual Teacher is Kabir- 
bhiskaréchérya, a Shaiv Brihman who lives in celibacy at the 
Narayan Devarn monastery in the Bellari district, They have faith 
in soothsaying and believe in evil spirits, ghosts, and village gods, 
Their chief deities are Venkatramana and Mahddev. T ey are 
Smarts and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Benares, Rameshvar, 
Pandharpur, and Tirupati in North Arkot, and offer blood sacrifices 
to village gods. They keep images of household gods in their 
houses and worship them every day before taking their meals, 
Widow marriage is not allowed, but polygamy iscommon. Girls are 
married between six and twelve, and boys between sixteen and 
twenty. They burn their dead and mourn them ten days. Their 
customs are almost the same as those of Vanis. Social dis nutes 
are enquired into at meetings of adult castemen and the proceedings 
submitted for orders to the Teacher, who has the power of fining, 
belling, and readmitting offenders. Both boys and girls go ta 
school, They are likely to rise in importance, — ) 
Mirwdr Fania, Marwar Vanis, numbering 21 of whom 19 are males and 2 
females, are found both in the towns and villages of Haliydl, 
They take their name from the country of Marwiér. Their ancestors 
are said to have come many years ago from Shirohi and Jodh IT, 
and they say that they cat and intermarry with the Vania of t 
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is. Their home tongue is Marvédi. The names of men are, 


_ shiléji, Rajiram, Hirdji, Motiji, Limbaji, Hirnji, Bhangéji, Amarji 
and Seas and of women, Ronee Jettu, Kadavi, Rex, Sadu, 
| Lemi,and Sembi They have no surnames. They belong to three 
leading classes or stocks, Rathor, Pavaér, and Chohén. Their 
family god is Ambu-Jaipal and Hiléji whose shrines are at 
Shirohi m Mérwadr. Families belonging to the same stock do not 
_ intermarry. There are no subdivisions. The men are of the 
middle height, wheat-coloured, and spare, but strongly made and 
with well-cut features; the women are shorter disposed to 
stoutness, Their houses are one-storied with mud or stone walls and 
tiled roofs. They stand m rows in the markets of towns and large 
_ Villages. Their furniture consists of palm-leaf mats, copper pots, 
and wooden boxes. Their staple dict is wheat and bread, and they 
are temperate eaters and do not drink liquor or eat flesh. They are 
__ good cooks, their holiday dishes pang * malgadi or wheat-flour cakes 
_ sweetened with molasses and fried in clarified butter, and shiri balls of 
- wheat-flour roasted and mixed with sugar. The men wear the waist- 
_ -tloth, a long white coat, a shouldercloth, and a small tightly wound 
_ two-coloured turban. The women wear a petticoat with many folds 
_ falling to the ankle,a short-sleeved and open-backed bodice, and an 
_ Upper robe or scarf of which one end is fastened at the waist and the 
__ other end drawn over the head and face and held in one hand. The 
‘men wear ear-rings, gold anges meh gold necklaces, and silver 
_ girdles ; and the women ear, nose, and finger rings, and necklaces of 
gold, bone bracelets, glass bangles, and silver anklets and toe-rings. 
_ whey keep a store of rich clothes for holiday wear. are clean, 
miserly, cunning, and exacting, and have a - name for honesty, 
Their hereditary calling is trade. Some deal in pearls and somein 
_ eloth, some in grain and spices and oilman’s stores, and some are 
_tmoneylenders. Boys begin to trade between sixteen and eighteen. 
_ The women do not help the men in their calling. Their profits are 
steady and large. They lend to each other at six per cent on 
ie personal security, but they are generally free from debt. Many 
of them own land. They rank as traders and eat with none but 
Indra, Pancham, and Chaturth Jains, Maritha Shimpis and 
_  Kunbis take food prepared by them. The men attend to their 
- shops and the women to their honses from sunrise to sunset. They 
_ take two meals a day about noon and about eight, Like other 
traders their busy season lasts from December to May. The 
_ @rdinary monthly cost of a family of five isabout 16s. (Rs. 8). Their 
_ furniture is worth £2 10s. to £10 (Rs.25-Res. 100), and their house 
£10 to £50 (Rs. 100-Rs. 500), They are Shravak Jains in religion, 
___ butrespect Gand Brahmans, who perform their marriage ceremonies. 
Their chief object of worship is Parasndth. They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirohi, Ahmadabad, and Mount Abu. ‘Their spiritual ‘Teache 
 orshripuy isa Jain ascetic, who lives in celibacy at Jodhpur in 
__ Marwar. He has a number of disciples who are trained under him in 
Sanskrit and theolo y- On the death of the Teacher the community 
chooses the best of the disciples ; the rest continue under him, The 
head Teacher has no fixed abode >. He moves from place to place 
 ‘Wisiting his followers, stopping at Jain temples, and receiving sub- 
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scriptions. The Marwiris offer flowers and fruit to the gods Abu 
Jaipdl and Hilaji, whose images they keep in their houses. Their 
religious doctrines are in the main the same as those of Cutch Vanis 
i ee Jains, Infant marriage isnotallowed. Girls are married 
at any time after twelve and boys after twenty. Polygamy is allowed 
and widow marriage is forbidden. Thedead are burnt. Their birth 
death and marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of Gujarat 
Vinis. Social disputes are settled at meetings of adult castemen, 
They teach both their boys and girls to read and write Marvadi and 
Kanarese, but do not take to new pursuit. | Fi de 
Warlike Classes included five classes with a strength of nbout 
1000 or 0-25 cent of the Hindu population. Of these 600 were  - 
Mardthas ; $44 (males 219, females 125) Rajputs; 131 (males 123, 
females 8) Nayers; and 18 (males 10, females 8) Rachevars or 
Kongers. a) hey 
Mara'tha’s number about 600 most of whom are settled in Karwar. 
They have come from Ratndgiri and Sdvantvddi within the last 
twenty years. The census returns show a total of about 35,000, bat. 
almost all of these strictly eek se the class of Maratha Kulvidis, 
They are divided into Silvis, Shindes, and regular Mardthas, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. Some of them are wl loured 
and some dark, and almost all are strong and well-made; the women 
are like the men but fairer. Their home Marithi does not differ 
from the home tongue of the Sdvantvddi and Ratnagiri Mardthds, 
raat live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched or tiled 
roofs, narrow verandas, and front yards. Their staple diet is rice, 
vegetables, and fish; but they eat fowls, sheep, and game, and 
drink country liquour, They are moderate eaters, fish and apices 
being their chief daintios. ey are good cooks. The men wear 
the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf; and the 
women the robe passing the skirt back between the fect and drawin “ 
the upper end overthe head. They also wear a short-sleeved aa 
backed bodice. They are hardworking, celia and energetic, bug 
selfish and cunning. Some serve as constables and messenm rs; 
others are petty Pt gi Se selling grain, vegetables, and fruit. 
They are comparatively well-to-do, and rank next to the trading 
cla The men work during the whole of the day taking three 
meals, and the women mind the house * The ordinary monthly 
expenses of a family of five are 16s. (Rs.8). ‘Their religion does not 
differ from that of the Konkani-speaking husbandmen of Kiinara. The 
Marithds have a leaning towards Shaivism, while the Kanarese- 
fe hosbandmen lean towards Vaishnavism. Both have a 
strong faith in soothsaying and ghésts. Girls are married between 
nine and twelve and boys between fourteen and eighteen. They 
employ Karhdda, Konkanasth or Chitpdvan, and Joishi or Havig 
Brahmans to perform their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed but seldom practised, 
Their widows do not shave their heads and their dead are burn, 
They have no regular headman, but their caste disputes are enquired 
into and settled by meetings of castemen whose decision is final and 
enforced on pain of loss of caste. They have begun to send their 


children to school and show themselves ready to'take to new pursuits, 
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Rajputs, numbering 344 of whom 219 are males and 125 


4 


 Tilokchandi, and 
_ of Central India. Most of them sre married to Rajput women. 


_ Some either Konkani or Kinarese-speaking women, but their 


7 
& 


a 
fC 


a 
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females, are found in small numbers in all large towns. They have 


i= 
a 


_ ome in search of employment from Central India and their home 


eis Hindustani The names in ordinary use among men are, 


Irgasing, Ramchandarsing, Ramprasdd, Kesari rasid, 
Radha, 


_ Kalosing, Durgadsing 
_ Ganrishankar, RAdhdkisan, and Sitérim ; and among women, 





Jinki, Sita, Ganga, Kasi, and Iachmi. Their family stocks are 
Kk hes deme ks reo ie Their surnames are Chohdn, Pavir, 
ikkhit, and they eat and marry with the Rajputa 


children by these women generally join one of the prostitute 
classes, They are divided into Surya-vaunshis or sun-born and 
Chandra-vannshis or moon-born, and the two classes eat together 
and intermarry. They are wheat-coloured, tall, and muscular, with 


_ well-cut and manly features. Their home tongue is Hindusténi, 


a | 


"which does not differ from that of the Central India Rajputs, ‘Th 


- live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls and thatche 


- 
, gf 


_ or tiled roofs and front yards. The furniture includes brass lamps 


{ 





anda variety of metal plates and cooking and other vessels, They 


eat mutton and drink liquor, but their common food is wheat, 


clarified butter, and split pulse. They are t eaters and good 
cooks, The men wear the waiatoloth wrapping it round the waist 
and binding one end tightly round each leg, a jacket, and a head- 


_ Searf, Some women wear the petticoat and others the robe without 


passing the skirt back between the feet; all draw tho upper 
end across the head and face like a veil. They also wear a bodice 
with short sleeves and a back. Most keep costly clothes im store for 


| holiday wear and for grand occasions, and have a large collection of 
_ silver and gold ornaments. The men wear gold ear-rings and 


finger-rings and a silver girdle, and the women nose-rings, ear-rings, 
necklaces, wristlets, anklets, waistbands, and toe-rings, the toe-rings 
and anklets of silver and most of the other ornaments of gold. They 
are eae ing brave, showy, hardworking, and thrifty. They 
are hosbandmen, constables, and petty shopkeepers, selling rice, 
tobacoo, cocoanats, clarified butter, currystuff, and cloth. They gene- 


3 


_fally haye arms in their houses and are excellent wrestlers. Some 


of the poorer women majntain themselves by spinning country 
cotton. They earn enough for a decent living. They rank next to 


_ Brahmans though the trading classes claim superiority. They rise 


special devotion are Rim, Krishna, | 


| eenys bathe in cold water, and worship their gods. They cook their 
= t 


breakfast between nine and ten, and go to work, returning by 
sunset and taking their second meal between seven and eight. The 
women do nothing but house work and never leave the house 
without covering their heads. The ordinary monthly expenditure of 
a family of five varies from 16s. to £1 (Rs.§-Rs.10). Their furniture 
is worth £1 to £5 (Rs.10-Rs.50), and their marriages cost £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 100-Rs. 500). They are ver is de The objects of their 
| Shiv, enkatramana, Ganpati, and 
ti. Their holidays are Sankrdatin January ; Shimgain February- 
March; Yugddi or New Year's day in March-April; Ashadhi ekddashs 
in June-July ; Nig-panchami in July-August; Shravan Paurnima in 
n 1218-95 
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July-August; Gokelishtami in Angust-September; Ganesh-chaturthi 
in August-September; Dasra in September-October; Divdli in 
October-November; and Kértiki ekadashi in October-November. _ 


Their spiritual Teachers are Kanoja Brahmans to whom they pa great aa 
respect. They make pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kanara, Rame ch varin 
Madura, Benares and Gayain the North-West Provinces, Dwarkain 
west Kathiawir, Kishkinda in North India, and Tirupati in North ‘: 


Arkot. They join in local festivals and reverence the village gods, 
but do not offer blood sacrifices, though they have great faith in 
soothsaying and witchcraft. Their git are married between seven 
and eleven and their boys between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow 
marriage 1s forbidden, but polygamy is allowed and practised. The By: 
mourn the dead for ten days. They do not perform regu ee ie 


7 ee 
a : 





ceremonies in the case of boys who die before they are cit with 
sacred thread or in the case of girls who die before marri 


i 
= 
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mariage. iney¥ 
observe the sixteen sacraments enjoined on high class Hindus. The 





ceremonies are conducted by Kanoja Brihmans and do not differ from 
those performed by Brahmans. They are, puberty or garbhdddn, 13 
peormanty or pumsavan, @ ceremony to secure the birth of a son — 
known as shimant, a preserving or Vishnubali ceremony, birth or 
jetkarma, naming or ndmkarna, presenting to the god or 
nishkarma, weaning annaprashan, head-shaving or chaul, tl ead-— 
irding or wpanayan, beginning Vedie learning or mahinem, 
completing Vedic learning or mahdvrit, presenting a cow to the 
Brihman instructor or goddn, expiation for chance irregularities 
or samavartan, marriage orvivdh, and deathor nidhan. Their social 
disputes are disposed of at meetings of adult castemen. The 
Pardeshi or foreign families do not teach their children, but the 
native Rajputs or descendants of kept women teach their boys to 
read and write Marathi and Kinarese. . : 
_ Nayers, numbering 131 of whom 123 are males and 8 females, ara 
found i small numbers in Kumta and Sirsi. Thename, of which the _ 
singular is Nayer and the plural Néymar, is the Maliyali for leader, — 
They are not residents but pilgrims from Malabér to Gokarn in 
Kumta. Though they are only pilgrims some of them stay for several 
months and a Fass for'some years. The eight women shown in the 
census seem to be Kanarese women kept by the Nayers. There are " 
said to be no Ndyer women in North Kanara. The men’s names area 
Gopal, Nardyan, Ramans, Krishna, and Achchutam;and the women’s _ 
names, Nardyaniamma, Pirvatamma, Kunji, Lakshmi,and Parvatadevi. _ 
Except Nayer, which all men add to their names, they have no 
surnames but place names. They have no household gods, but their _ 
family deities are Bhadragéli of Kalikat and Pélghat in Malabér, 
Guravaya Urapan or Krishna of K flikat, and Shastar Ayappa whose 
shrines are found in many villages on the Malabdr coast, an 
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belong to eleven classes or clans: Kirit or Kiran, Sudra, Ch F 
Viliam pr Vilit, Vatta-Katta, Atte-Korchi, Volkutra, Volterat, 
Tundr, Anador, and Torgan. The men of the three first classes eat & 
together, and a few of the men of the first and second class marry _ 
‘women belonging to the second and third divisions. Their women . 
eat only with persons of their own clans. The lower orders marry 


with none but their own people though all eat together if the food is 
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cooked by a man of the highest clan. They are well-featured, fair, 
tall, and strongly made. Their home tongue is Malayali, but they 
can talk Kanarese though with a Malaydli accent. They have no 
houses of their own, generally living with Havig Brihmans. Their 
common food is vegetables and rice, but they are free to use flesh 
except beef and pork and to drink liquor. Unlike the people of 
| Kiinara the men keep a knot of hair on the forehead and the 
women increase the size of the lobe of the ears by wearing heavy 
ornaments. The men’s full dress is a thin white waistcloth called 
munda wrapped round the waist without passing the end between 
the legs. They also wear a shouldercloth and a white headscarf, 
and out of doors carry in their hands a ener ee umbrella, 
The women wear the munda like the men, leaving the bosom and 
the upper part of the body uncovered, except by a narrow cloth 
worn across the shoulder like a sash. The munda is so thin that 
an under-cloth has to be worn. They are clean, hot-tempered, 
lazy, and thriftless, Before the conquest of Malabar by the English 
‘the Nayers formed the militia of the country. Now some, but 
chiefly those of the lowest or Torgan division, are hnsbandmen and 
Government servants. In Kanara they are either physicians, 
astrologers, or sorcerers. The hereditary office of the first class of 
the Kirits or Kirans is to settle disputes among the lower classes ; 
that of the second or Sudras to act as physicians ; that of the third or 
Charnddus to prepare horoscopes ; that of the fourth or Vilits to carry 
the palanquins of Eing , Namburi Brahmans, and others privileged to 
use palanguins ; the or Vatta-Kattas make oil ; the sixth or Atte- 
Korchis pour on the heads of all Nayers when in mourning a mixture 
of water, milk, and cow’s urine on the fifth, tenth,and fifteenth day in 
order to cleanse them from impurity ; the seventh or Volkutras are 
barbers; the eighth or Volterats washermen; the ninth or Tundra 
tailors; the tenth or Anadors potters ; and the eleventh or Torgans 
labourers. In the two higher castes certain families have the name 
‘of Nambiar, These are the children of Nayer women by Namburi 
Bréhmans, and, to one of these families the Malabdr chiefs belong. 
The title of Nambiar is borne only by sons of the sisters of 
Nambtars whose fathers are Namburi Brahmans. The daughters 
in Nambiar Niyer families take great pains to persuade Namburi 
Brahmans to live with them, feeding them, clothing them, and 
paying them large sums of money. In old times the Nambiar 
Basailinn ies were treated with special respect and made governors of 
provinces and large land proprietors. : 

_ Nayers rank next to the trading classes, the Kiran being the 
highest and the Torgan the lowest in rank. The Torgans are held 
low that when the ten i $3 orders. happen to touch them they 
have to purify themselves. The Tiyers or Malaydli palm tappers, 
who mixed freely with the lowest classes, were cut down if they 
did not leave the path when they met a Ndyer. The Nayersare most 
submissive to their superiors. They rise Tate and pass most of their 
time intalk, The monthly expenditure of a single man varies from 
10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-Rs.50). Though their chief deity is Vishnu, the 
Nayers wear the marks of Shiv and offer blood sacrifices to the local 
gods and goddesses who have been identified with Shiv, Vishnu, and 
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Parvati. They do not employ Brahmans to perform their ceremonies, _ 





Bat the lowest order of the Namburi Brahmans attend them for. 
charity and are their *P iritual Teachers, and their ivileges are og 


a very early age, but their marriage is a mockery. Even after the 


eager of age the wife does not live with her husband, but with — 


parents, brothers, sisters, or next of kin, having Niyers or 
Brihmans to live with her, the nominal hnsband eis . 
money for ornaments, clothes, oil, and other requisites. 
Malabir near Kalikat some married women live with their husbands, 
who share their wives’ society with Brahmans and other men of hich 


caste. In South Malabdr near Cochin the Ndéyer women never live 
with their husbands but have lovers to live with them, Brahmans —— 
ihman takesa fancy toa 
Nayer girl he fastens his shouldercloth to a string at the lintel of 
the front door and the other rp ties withdraw. in his favour, 
& Néyerwoman’s lovers solongas 
they are of high caste. Any woman caught in an intrigue witha 


being the most favoured. When a Brahmat 





No limit is set to the number of 





man of the lower orders is turned out of caste, The favour ofthe ~ 


Nayer women is much sought for by the men of their own class, 


many of whom lead utterly idle and improvident lives, giving up 
everything in the hope of winning the goodwill of some woman, _ z 


In South Malabdr as no Nayer can be sure that any child is his, he 
looks on his sister’s children as his heirs and even in North Malabir 
where he lives with his wife the husband has less fondness for hia ve 


wife’s than for his sister’s sons. In South Malabér the eldest woman 


of a family manages the house and on her death the second sister or ae 


eldest next of kin takes her place. Brothers live with their sisters, 
and families continue undivided for generations, as the chief canse of 
apace Rey division, the introduction of women of other famili 
18 avo 
allowed to marry. The younger brothers are allowed to live with 
Néyer women and eat food cooked by them. In South Malabdr the 
Nayers observe the custom of marrying all dead women either toa 
Brahman or to a young cocoa-palm. This is called tah. The body 
is bathed decked with rich clothes and ornaments, and seated in a 
canopied chair. A Bréhman, generally one of the dead woman's 
lovers, is seated beside her. ‘Their hands are joined and water ig 
poured on them by the eldest female member of the family. In 
reward for the part he plays in this ceremony and on condition of 
pereming obsequies, the bridegroom receives £5 to £50 (Rs, 50. 
- 500) from the relations of the bride. When large sums are paid, 
the hasband allows his beard to grow in token of mourning dit hg 
returns from Benares after throwing the bones and ashes into the 
Ganges. Those who cannot afford to pay fora Brihman husband 
marry the corpee to a young cocoa-palm. Nayers do not wear the 
wcred thread but gird themselves with a hook-shaped knife called 
Niyer katti abont fifteen inches long and seven broad with a wooden 
handle about four inches long. Boys are girt with this knife when 
they are about sixteen years old. They burn their dead, mourners 
holding themselves impure for fifteen days after a death. Néyers 
who wish to go direct to heaven have to visit Benares, senieaee 


Among the Namburi Brihmans only the eldest son is 
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_ Memorial ceremonies to their ancestors at Gaya, take water from the 
Ganges and pour it on the Shiv ling at Rameshvar, and visit other 
holy places, washing in the Pushkarni 

disputes are settled by meetings of castemen under the presidency 
of a Nambiar, each of whom is the senate president of a circle 
of villages. Serious matters are referred to Namburi Brahmans for 


Kongers or Ra‘cheva'rs, numbering 18 of whom 10 are males 
and 8 females, are found in small numbers in Shiveshvar in Karwir, 
They claim to be Kshatriyas, and to have come from Kongdesh or 
Coimbator to the south-east of Maisur. They take the word raya 
after their names. They are said to have come to Kéinara from:Goa, 
where their ancestors took refuge during the rule of Tipu Sultan 
(1783-1799). Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their 
stock names are Kanshik, Kaundanya, Kashyap, and Vatsya. The 
names in COMMON use among men are, Shesha, Kusht, Puttu, Annn, 
Bhiku, Keshav, oy ee Javea Ram, Bachi, Nal, and Trimal ; and 
alnong women, Akkamma, Venkamma, Rangamma, Krishnamma, 

Jhiliakkamma, Lakshmamma, Jdéyamma, Biyamma, and Ganramma. 
They still eat and marry with those of their tribe who have remained 
in Coimbator. But they find it hard to get girls to marry their sons 
as their parents are unwilling to send their girls unless they are 
ine large sums. They are tall, brown skinned, and muscular. 
{heir original home tongue was Tamil, and most of the elders still 
speak Tamil. But the present generation can talk only Konkani 
and Marathi, as they have been born and brought op in Kanara 
among Konkani-speaking people. ‘They live in onée-storied houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs. Their furniture includes brass 
lamps, wooden boxes, benches, straw mats, co per and earthen 
cooking pots, and bell-metal plates. Their aba 
fish, and they eat mutton and fowls and the flesh of wild pig and 
other game. They do not drink liquor. The men wear the waist- 
eloth, the shouldereloth,and the headscarf ; and unlike the Coimbator 
Rachevars, the women wear the skirt of the robe passed back between 
the feet and the upper end drawn over the ri ghtshoulder. They wear 
a short-sleeved bodice. The men are brave but thriftless and lazy, 
spending the greater part of their time in dissipation. Most of them 
own land leasing it to tenants and living on the rent, which is seldom 
more than a pittance. Most of their lands are burdened with debt 
and the greater portion of the rent goes to pay interest. This, with 
their love of pleasure and their dislike to work, Keeps them always 
in money difficulties. They rank next to the trading classes. The 
men spend the greater part of their time sauntering, gossipping in 
shop verandas, frequenting pleaders’ houses to find how they can 
outwit their creditors, or talking to dancing-girls. Their women 
attend to the house and sre said to be well-behaved. <A family of 
fivespends about [8s. (Rs. 9) a month. The mep wear the sacred 









' Accounts of the Nayers are given in Badger's Varthema, 1503, 124, 14] - 144; 
Stanley's Barbosa, 1514, 124-133; Forbes’ Oriental Memnirs, 1773, I. 377 - 386; and 
Buchanan's Mysor, 1500, II. 304, 405-410, 513-514. Their courage and military akill 
are praised by Wilks, South of India, 1510, L 470-473. ! 
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thread and employ Chitpévan and Karhida Brihmans to perform 
their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They treat their 

iests with much respect, worship the ordinary Hindu “haey: and 
keep all local holidays including bhdnd and jatra fairs in honour of 
village gods. They are firm believers pera Ze witchcraft. 
Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati | their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the Smirt monastery at Shringeri in Maisar. 
They go on pilgrimage to Gokarn, Tirupati, Pandharpur, and Benares, 
They sacrifice sheep, goats, and fowls to the village gods and feed 
on the victims. ‘Their special object of worship is Amma or shakti. 
ay have no image of her but Lass her every day before the first 

al by offering fruits, Howers, and frankincense, and waving a 
lighted lamp or a pile of cooked rice strained dry which the 
worshipper afterwards eats. Once a year all the members of each 
family meet in the house of the family head, and mixing cooked rice 
with milk curds make it into the shape of a woman and slay a ram 
before it. The kinsfolk then break the idol and eat the rice and 
curds, and the caste people are feasted with mutton stew, rice bread, 
cooked rice, vegetables, paisa, and vade. Their boys are girt with 
the sacred thread between ten and twelve and their girls are married 
between seven and ten. They find it difficult to get wives as there 
at eiphabe spec of their caste serch — Coimt a3 Maisur. 
They forbid widow marriage but allow polygamy. They burn their 
dead. Their salsinoniga dy not differ from. € se of the Bavkule 
Vanis. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of 
the caste under the hereditary headman or budvant, who with the 
consent of the majority has power to put out of caste or to re-admit. 
pean aime and write Marithi, but few give their boys regular 
schooling. 


Temple Servants included four classes with a strength of 
about 1386 (males 719, females 667) or 0-32 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 1124 (males 542, females 582) were Ghadis ; 
(males 47, females 42) Gurays ; 81 (males 38, females 43) Patalis 
or Sthaniks ; and 92 (all males) Aigals. 

Gha dis or Soornsarers, numbering 1124 of whom 542 are males 
and 582 females, are found in small nambers at Bad near Karwiir, 
in Yell4pur, and in Kumta. They hold the same place as Pitalis, 
Guravs, Aigals, and Kumbdrs, of whom details are given below. 
They have no surnames. ‘The names in common use among men 
are Jatti, Devn, Naga, Nariyama, Shankra, Lakku, and Dhaku; and 
among women, Laku or Laki, Nardyani, Kiinamma, Santu, Lingamma, 
and Amma or Ammu. They have no subdivisions, all eating 
together and ages han Both men and women are tall, dark, 
and strongly made. They look like Vakkals or Kunbis, and lke 
them speak Kanarese with a large mixture of Konkani words. 
They live in small houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, Darrow 
verandas, and front yards. They own cows and buffaloes, and in 
their houses have copper pots and brass lamps, a faw low wooden 
stools, Meany box, and aos mats. Their common food is rice and 
rayt. They eat animal food. Like the Komarpdiks their special 
holiday and wedding dish is pdisa that is rice boiled with cocoanut 
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amik and molasses, They are not good cooks and are moderate 
eaters. They dress like Komirpaiks, the men wearing the loin- 
cloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf with a black blanket 
over the head ; and the women the robe passingtheskirt back between 

the feet and drawing the upper end across the shoulder and breast. 
By wear no bodice, They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and 
well-behaved. Their hereditary calling is soothsaying and slayin 
animals offered to village gods. ps now work as ahaa an 
usbandmen. They have no land of their own, but they take land 
on legse or at a quit-rent. They are not so successfnl or industrious 
a8 Vakkals, dn former years they tilled only kumri or hill 
clearings, but recent restrictions have forced them to take to 
regular field work. They are well-to-do and above want. They 
rank next to Koknas and Hilvakki-Vakkals and do not differ from 
the Halvakki-Vakkals in their daily life. A family of five spends 
about 10s. (Ra. 5) a month. Their family gods are Venkatramana 
of Tirupati and his attendant Hanumanta, and their patron god is 
Mahadev of Kaérwér. They keep the usual Hindu holidays and 
engage Havigs and Joishis to perform their ceremonies, Their chief 
objects of worship are the vi deities called ammas whom t 
worship by offering flowers, fruit, and animals. Their spiritua 
Teacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery. Thoy formerly 
used to go on pigrimage to Tirupati, but now-a-days they seldom 
go. Some families keep wooden images of Venkatramana near the 
tule: plant in the courtyard. Their girls are married between nine 
and twelve, win aye Bele paren ioanee and eighteen. Widow 
marriageis allowed and practised, polygamyiscommon, and | lyandry 
is unknown. Those who can afford to buy firewood burn the dead ; 
the rest bury. ‘They mourn ten days and on the twelfth feast thoir 
castefellows. They have an hereditary headman called budvant 
who calls meetings of adult castemen and presides over them. They 
do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but on the 
whole are well-to-do. 

Guravs, vumbering 89 of whom 47 aremales and 42 females, ara 
found in Kumta, Ankola, Yellapur, and Supa. They are said to have 
come from Goa on its occupation by the Portuguese and members of 
their caste are still found there. They have no surnames. Their 
family goddess is Shinteri of Madadol in Goa, who has also a temple 
at Kumta. The names in common use among men are, Sdntjiya, 
Shabjiya, Pandu, Phattu, and Subbu; and amon women, Shanteri, 
Chandu, Baije, and Durgi. Some df the men add the word jiya to 
their names. They marry with the Guravs of Gos. Members of 
the same stock do not marry. They have no divisions. They are 
dark, middle-sized, and strongly made. They speak Konkani and 
‘live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls and thatched 
roofs, verandas, and courtyards, with a plant of sweet basil in 
front, Their common food is rice and fish, and fowls and toutten 
when they are offered to the village gods and goddesses, Th 
drink no liquor, The men wear the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, 
and ‘the headscarf ; and the women the robe passing the skirt back 
between the feet, and « bodice with a back and short sleeves. They 
are thrifty, orderly, and well-behaved. They are servants in the 
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mplea of the shaktis or female powers, Besides the offermgs 
et ngs 


to the temple they have an allowance out of the produce of . 
temple lands, They own land and are well-to-do, T ey rank next 
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to Brihmans. The men perform the worship of the idols of the 


temple to which they are attached both in the morning and evening, 
and the women do house work, A family of five sou about 16a, 
(Rs. 8) a month, They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and keep 


the regular holidays. They employ Karhéda, Konkanig, or Join 


Brahmans to perform their thread, marriage, puberty, and death 
ceremonies, which do not differ from those of rved by other middle 


class Hindus, Their girls are married between eight and cleven, 


and their boys are pint with the sacred thread between seven and 
eir dead. Widow marriage is forbidden, and 

polygamy practised. tw dara with their own caste people. ‘Their ss 
i d at meetings of the men of the caste, 

ese, but take to no 
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‘es ; 


ten. They burn 
caste disputes are settl 
They teach their boys to read and write Kana 
new pursuits, | 





being Bad in Kumta and Gunvantein Hondvar. They are d 


Havigs. Their origin seems to be similar to that of the’ South. , 


Kanara Sthiniks,! who are descendants of Brihman widows 
and outcaste women by Brahmans corresponding with Mann’s- 
Golaks. The names in ordinary use among men are, Manjayya, 
Gopal, Krishnayya, Subrayn, Narsappa, and Venkatramana; and 
among women, Parmi, Lakshmi, Kaveri, Parvati, Goddvari, Ganri, 


Savitri, Sarasvati, and Venkamma. The men take the word aluinbhog 


iA 


or accountant as a surname. Their family stocks are ik, 
Kaundanya, Bhéradvéj, and Vishvamitra, Persons belonging to: 
the same stock do not intermarry. Their famil y gods are Dharnath, 


Ganpati, Mahiidev, and Venkatramana, whose: local shrines are in 
Hondvar and Kumta. They have no subdivisions. In their — 
Spyesreno they do not differ from Havigs. Their home tongne ig 


dnarese, They live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls, 


wooden ceilings, and thatched roofs, The houses have spacious — 


verandas and front yards with sweet basil plants, the houses being 
kept neat and clean. Their food and dress are the same as those 
of Havigs. They are sober, hardworking, orderly, and polite, but 
like the Havigs over-fond of going to law, Their ereditary callin 

is to gather flowers, to sprinkle the floor of the temples with 


cowdung water, toserve the god, and to carry his litter or palanquin. ~ 
Some, like the Havigs, devote themselves to garden cules cetera . 


some are village accountants. They are well-to-do and improving. 
a 





A seard rage Rei pears women who did not lik 
nse! to go to a temple, and, anointing their heads with the oil from the lamps burn- 
ing before the idols, lived there as temp) 7 oe temerity 

with any high class Hieda, “"? ** ™ble servants with freedom to have connection 
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Patalis or Stha‘niks, numbering $1 of whom 38 are males _ 
and 43 females, are found in Hondvar and Kumta, their centres: 
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religions guide is the head of the Kekkér | tery in Hondvar. 
They have no priests of their own caste and call the ig priests 
to perform their ceremonies, which do not differ from those of the 
Havigs, Boys are invested with the sacred thread between seven 
and eleven, and girls are married before eleven, The heads of 
widows are shaved and they are not allowed to marry: They 
neither eat flesh nor drink Hane. Their social disputes ara 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste, They send their boys 
| w wchool and are a rising class, though they do not give their 
children any English education, 

. numbering 92 who seem wrongly returned as all men, 
are found in the petty division of Ankola. They were originally 
Koknas and take the name of Aigal, from eyya master, because they 

in village temples. The names in common Use among men are, 
na, Subba, Devappa, Devraij, Bab, and Rim : and among women, 


Devki, Gaura, Lakshmi, Séyitri, and Yesha. They take the word 
Aigal after their personal names. Their family stocks are Kash 
and Vasishtha, They have no surnames,and persons belongi g to the 
same family stock do not intermarry. They appear to ies come 
from the Konkan. As their numbers are small they intermarry with 
the Konknas of Karwar, though they pretend toa higher social status 
and claim to be a distinct caste, The de object of their 
ship i : i i whose local shrine is at Ankola 
where they officiate. They are a branch of the Konknas rankine 
eating, and marrying with them and not differing from them in 
arance. Their home tongue is Konkani but they can speak 
Kinarese, 1 live in one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched rvofs, verandas, and front yards. Their ordinary food 
is rice and fish curry and vegetables. Thoy eat meat sacrificed to’ 
idols and drink liquor in ate when they can afford it. Their 
holiday dishes do not differ from those of Brihmans. They are 
moderate eaters but poor cooks. The men wear the waistcloth, the 
_ shouldercloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the robe passing 
the skirt back between the feet, and no bodice. They are clean, but 
lazy and dishonest, They gather flowers and make other arrange- 
ments for the service of the gods in the chiof village temples and 
are paid in grain. Their women do house work. They are fairly 
off and above want. When not employed in temple duties they 
sannter about in idleness, A family of five spends ‘about 10s, 
(Rs. 5) amonth Their chief object of worship is Venkatramana of 
Tirupati and his attendant Hanumanta, whose shrine is at Ankola. 
They worship all local gods and goddesses, carefully keep all Hindu 
holidays, and have faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
They go to no local place of pilgrimage except Gokarn near Ankola. 
Ther spiritual Teacher is the Tiitydchari of Govindréjpattan near 
Tirupati, who is a Tengale Rémanuj Brihman. T ey employ 
Karhida, Joishi, and Havig Brahmans to perform their ceremonies. 
Their customs and ceremonies do not differ from those of the 
Konknas. Widow marriage is not allowed; they burn their dead, 
Social disputes are settled by the headmen of the temples to which 
they oa A few send their children to school and teach them 
Kanarese, but they are not enterprising and take to no new pursuits. 
B 1218 —35 
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Husbandmen included twenty-eight classes, with a : 
of 108,573 (males 56,946, females 51,727) or 25:73 per cent 
Hindu population, The following statement gives 






of husbandmen, numbering 26,395 of whom 13,464 are males. ani 
12,931 females, are found in Kumta, Hondr ar, Ankola, and Karwar, 
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wers, 0 hardworking use 


Their chief centres in Kumta are Katgdl, Gokarn, Kalbég, Chandévar, 


Bad, Dhéreshvar, Kigal, Agrér, Unchk ri, Kekkir, Murur, 
and Kumta; in Honfvar, Idgunji, Hospatna, Salkod, | 
Gungune, and Hebbankeri ; in Ankola, Ankola, Hir 
Aursa, Hebbul, Gundbale, Ulvari, 


Kaérwir, Bingi, and Amdalli. 
white and akki rice, probably because the Hélvakki Vakkala are the 


chief growers of the better kinds of rice! In Maisur a large class 
, igs 
They seem to be among the earliest settlers on thecoast, They haye 


of husbandmen bear the same name and follow the same callin 


lost all tradition of connection with Maisur, but a trace perhaps 
remains in their worship of Venkatramana of Tirupati in North Arkot. 
As is shown later on the Hélvakki Vakkals are notable for not 
employing Brahmans. The names in common use among men are, 
Bira, Naga, Goli, Timma, Kuppa, Goinda, Tulsu, Visu, Han ante 
Bomma, Pursu, Huli, Bella, Wonca Deva, li 

among women, Tulsi, Karijadevi, Shivi, Gangi, Nagi, Timmi, and 
Putti. They have no surnames. The men add auda, literally a 
headman, to their names, some interposing the honorific appa or 





anna, as Birappgauda or Venkannganda, Except relations on the 


father’s side they marry any member of their community. Their 


amily god is an unhusked cocoanut, which is kept in a shed near 


the sweet basil plant and worshipped daily, and their patron deity 
is Venkatramana of Tirupati, a manifestation of Vishnu, and his 


attendant Hanuman. One of their favourite places of worship is a 


temple of Hanuman at Chandiivar in Kumta, The ministrant is a 





Badia, and Jetti; and 
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The word Hilvakki comes from the Kénarese hdlu milk or. milk- 


Havig Bréhman, but the Hélvakkis have the right to receive the * 


prasad or flowers used in adorning the god. They bear a strong 
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resemblance to and appear to be a branch of the Hilvakkals of 
Maisur who rank first among the Vakkal communities, 

Halvakkis are divided into eight clans or ballis from the Sanskrit 
valli a creeper, Manjdlballi, Kadanballi, Mandlballi, Devanballi, 
Baleballi, Gurvinballi, Kodkalballi, and Muskinballi. Among these 
the Manjalballis hold the first rank and are entitled to receive tokens 
| of respect before any of the other clans. The other clans rank 
| In the order given. The Manjalballis have as their clan god 
_ Manjéldevaru whose shrine is Manjdl a high peak about ten mile 

sith oat of Karwiir; the Kadanballis have Kadbalu for their clan 
god whose shrine is at Gudehalli abont six miles from Karwar ; the 
branches, Alliballi, Bargalballi, Deviballi, Kuntiballi, Shaleballi, 
Argalballi, and Miggiballi, each of which worships the god of the 
village in which they live. Each of the divisions is said to hava 
some.article which they are forbidden to eat. The information is 
imperfect. But the fact that the Kadanballis do not eatthe elk kadave 
or simbar, that the Bargalballis do not eat the barga or hog deer, 
Seem to show that these are examples of the rule that itis unlawful 
fo use the guardian or name-giving badge of the clan. 
The men are dark and muscular with small heads, slanting 
projecting jaws, well-ent lips, and long smooth black hair. The 
women are like the men but slimmer. ~ Their home-tongue is a 
corrupt Kadnarese. The chief peculiarities are the use of n for | 
| &8 im mene for mele up or above ;/ for jas in helu for helw tell ; ya for 
gas in hoyte for hogutte going ; ya for da as in hogyine for hogiddane 

has gone ; and the frequent use of the words kandya and ambru 
| i rg ‘you see’ and ‘it is said’ at the end of every expression, as also 

the word ra meaning Sir. Thus Nam hava mane mege hogia, kandya, 
My brother-in-law has climbed up the honse, you see. "Hoadre Yes 
sir. Yalli hogti biva, Brother-in-law, where are you going; Shanbor 
| maneli madvi, biftige hiduke banddére pdisa shikkudu, tamma, There 
| 18 a wedding in the honse of the village accountant; we have been 
 talled to work without pay; we shall get pdiea that is rice molasses 
and cocoanut milk cooked together, brother. 

They live in one-storied houses worth £2 to £50 (Rs. 20 - Rs. 500) 
with mud walls and thatched roofs with verandas and courtyards, In 
the middle of the courtyard stands a sweet basil plant on a small 
cowdunged earthen platform or altar on which is kept an image of 
the patron god Venkatramana. The floor of the house as well as the 
Saad te serupalonsty clean and beautifully polished by rubbing it with 
smooth round stones. The courtyard serves for a ball and playground. 
The walls of the houses are very low and there is little ventilation, 
each room having only one window about a foot and a half square, 
the horizontal bars being fixed so close to each other that they shut 
out light andair, One ofthe rooms is set apart for the worship of 
Balindra the unhusked cocoanut. During the hot weather all the 
inmates of the house sleep together in the yard, and during the 
rainy season in the main room. They have no separate rooms for 
the men and women of the family. “Pheir furniture consists of low 
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Square wooden stools worth 3d. to 6d. (2-4 ans.), a long raised 
wooden bench worth 4s, to 12s, (Re, 2-Rs. 6), brass lamps mounted 
on wooden stands worth 1s. to 2s, (8 ans.-Re. 1), a set of brass and 
copper pots and bell-metal plates worth £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- Res. JO), 
and platted mats worth 3}d. to 2s. (3.ana.-Re, 1), Their 
staple food is rice and régi; but. when they sacrifice or go 
hunting they eat flesh except beef and village-fed pork. In preparing 
animal food tai cut the meat into small bits of the size of apen 
and cook them with spices and with pieces of cocoa-kernel about 
three times as etge as the piece of meat. ‘This dish is called rasa 
and is considered a great dainty. They are great eaters, bei of 
very fond of molasses and of pdisa that is rice molasses and 
cocoanut milk cooked together. ‘They never touch liquor and carry 
their dislike of it so far that they never stand under a cocoanut tree — 
while it is being tapped. While at their meals, they do not take 
off their headdress except on Saturdays when they bare their heads 
in honour of their god Venkatramana, ‘The men shave the head — 
except the top-knot and the face except the moustache, andthe whole 
faco when any grown kinsman dies. The mon’s dress is a head- 
, Sloincloth hung from Sertie-of silk threads about a quarter 
of an inch thick, ashouldercloth, and “rough country blanket called 
kambli also worn on the shoulder as a weight pad and rain-guard, 
They also wear a pouch or wallet of sackin ; called batva hanging 
from the shoulder, holding betelnuts an leaves, tobace 
and other necessaries worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). Wor ; 
cocoanut oil on their hair and wear it tied into a round knot which — 
they tuck up at the back of the head on the left side. They wear an 
wai ascliths oe kachche anda black or reddish coarse cotton robe, 
about twenty-four feet long and three broad, without passing the 
skirt between the feet and drawing the upper end to cover the breasts 
like an apron, They wear no bodice. The robe costs 29, to 4s, 
(Re. 1-Rs.2). On their necks they wear a large number of sci ) 
of glass beads of various colours, chiefly black, which cover t 
greater of the breast and shoulders, ©The beads are worth 2s, 
to 8s, (Re. 1-Re. 4). They wear head ornaments, necklaces, and 
wristlets of gold silver and lac, worth £1 to £5 (Rs, 10- Res. 50), 
They mark their brows with red only on holidays and ceremonis 
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occasions. They buy a new suit once a year and the well-to-do keep | 
a stock of clothes for holiday wear worth 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6), 
Boys and unmarried youths io not cover the head and are called 
bolmanda kusas or baldheaded children, or if they wear a head. — 
scarf they take it off at meals. Girls leavo the upper part of the — 
body uncovered. The heads of widows are not i » but they 
no longer wear the red brow-mark, the lucky necklace, glass 
Eee and flowers. They are hardworking, honest, sober, 
thrifty, and simple, They live in large undivided families and are _ 
so orderly and have so excellent a social organization that they 
seldom appear either in the criminal or in the civil courts, They 
ave lately given up keeping Ganpati’s day. Some time ago, on 
Ganpati’s day, a Bae of eleven went to the woods to gather fruit 
and wild flowers. Before leaving the wood they determined to 
count themselves to see that they were all right. “One began and 
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deer or hog they may kill. Every year, a few days after Yu 
or New Year's day, that is near the end of Apt, they Se cntcaa aa 
day of Venkatramana calling it Haridina or Horisheve, that is 
Hari’s day or Hari’s pro itiatiom 2 Kight days before the Haridina 
metal vessels are cl. and all earthen cooking Soneye Se Lene 
and new ones brought from the potter. The houses and and. 
the sweet basil altar are smeared with cowdung. On | 
the basil plant is ornamented with sugarcane aod. festoons of 
flowers and mango twigs, and the image of Venkatramana is 
worshipped by one of the caste le, who, by several pilgrimages 
to Tirupati, hasearned the title | ie or servant of the g 
worship begins about one in the afternoon and lasts for three hours. 
The priest or dég repeats Kaénarese hymns in honour of Hari, and 
pe froit ra Highiod asp. age hr nuts, Pres Shenae 
Aq waving & 4 mp. ae a every 
shout Govind! The men 4 women and children who have eon 
asked to tho feast have to fast from sunrise till four 
afternoon when a or ta gtvont of rio, ‘earenstles clea iter aI 
cakes called Meee wiege hn derek ts 25 d cocoannt 
milk cooked together. The basil worship is repeatec on the next 
day and a | dinner is given to insmen, the cost of 
tho whole varying from £2 to £10 (Rs. 20-Rs. 100) according to the 
means of thefamily. This entertainment marks the beginnin 
agricultural year. The four months before it (Decomber “Aarehy 
are a time of comparative leisure during which the Halvakki Vakkaly 
Sains te ee They also, at a cost of 
enter 
six days, uring every morning 
evening, the house gods are w worshipped and neighbours and kinsmen 
are feasted. In the evening the women sing songs, while the men 
pre! Pies pater earthen drums or ghumfas with one end open 
at accompanies the wees This drom peinag 
excellen pete sy ate women’s voice. To the singing 
layin metimes add a masquerade dance, differing little from 
entry Mitkas ow HON Bae In this men alone take part dressed 
like Europeans, Bréhmans, soldiers, constables, and messengers, 

In the houses of those whose ancestors have visited Tirupati is 
kept an image of Venkatramana, a miniature human figure about six 
inches high carved in red sandalwood and covered with gold leaf, 
He has four hands, and holds in the nphes Tues discus, in the lower 

apd shell, in the upper left a lotus flower, and in the lower 
left a mace. The image is set in the vrinddvan or basil altar, 
Part of their earnings is set aside as an offering to Venkatramana. 
It is laid beneath the sweet basil plant at the time of worship and is 
then removed and dropped into a hollow bamboo re small 
slit at the apres rend of one of its joints. The head of the family 
every now an re When the bamboo is 
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map Sorin: are taken onk and sent to Tirupati i be Ce 
to practice of setting apart savings for god 13 
Oiled Sabra Raticnada that is the tying of four-anna pieces. The 
savings sre considered sacred and even in times of necessity are 


carefully kept for the god. 

Their other ee are full and new moons, ecli the 
Sankrant in Jan ‘oli in March-April, Yugddi in April, Divili 
in October-Novembe ,and Aliyan Amavise or Soecunlan’s new- 


moon in October-November. Yugadt or New Year’s day they 
wear new clothes, and feast on rice vegetable curry and ; that 
is rice molasses and cocoannt milk cooked together, and h da mind- 
feast in honour of the family dead. 

The Shimga or Holi lasts for six days. Al! men meet at the house 
of the headman of the village and throw red powder at each other. 
They are dressed in coloured drawers, long white coats, and red 
Sacl tsp thei? bands tuft ponent o ies or 
ingel, and carry in a o era, ind a 
of sticks a foot lon ong and an inch thick. Some of them ond 
ee ene ang bts to which the men dance a circular 
dance clashing the ee age After this they Soom, howe 

house among the their own caste repeatin 
entertainment, and getting 3d. to Gd. (2-4 ans.) from each thc 
This goes on till the evening of th fifth day ns pat manson 
cowdt cakes and firewood and burn them in a fire in which they 
Pp Tee ace and tn alin aoe aah crests they wore 
during the holidays Pe Cen nei belles Fg renice: 40. there 
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and pass the day in feasting, but not in drinking as 
Mardthds de ¢ Of the amount thay gather from house to hoaso prt 
ia in 0, ti rand part is Venks ‘TE DADA and sent 





During the Divdli holida paar -November they fill a new 
earthen vessel with water, lay another smaller vessel on its mouth, 
and worship it. They aioe: it with flowers and in front of it 
set a number of small round earthen lamps and halves of bitter 
eacumbers or kirifs of the size and shape of hen’s eggs. They 
anoint themselves with cocoanut oil, put the pot on the boast 
and bathe in the warm water. After bathin they take a hearty 
breakfast of beaten rice or avlakki wetted and mixed with molasses 
and cocoa-kernel. After this breakfast they make a figure of 
Balindra, the god of cattle, and keep it in the cow-shed, with two 
Pegi ae Senne A. cotoants Bed to Tt netk. This is done on the 
of the Divali days when they also decorate the cattle with 
splashes of colour, and garlands of flowers half-cocoanuts pierced 
with holes in the centre and baked rice-cakes strung together. 
The fiercest bull and the swiftest heifer are covered with garlands 
and driven along, followed by a crowd of youths and boys.. lad 
who snatches a garland as the bull or hetfer rushes along is loudly 
“why and thought a fit match for the best girl in the neighbour- 


They likewise observe the hook-swinging or bhand festival. They 
respect Brahmans but do not sant them to perform any ceremonies. 
They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, and the power of spirits 
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oxoreising them when there is sickness by the help of Ghédi and 
Komirpaik soothsayers. They observe birth, naming, marriage, 
and death ceremonies. They also believe in ceremonial impurity, 
holding a family to be impure for three days after a birth or after a 
death, and women for four days once a month. _ 
When a woman is in labour a part of the veranda is en 
palm leaves asa lying-in room and a midwife is called. Cases 






propitiated with the kelp of a professional medium. mother is 
treated and nursed in much the same way as among other middle 
class Kanarese, On the third day the house is cowdun; , and the 
village washerman mixes ashes and potash with water and eriiilclen 
the inside of the house and its inmates, and gives freshly 


clothes to the parents and child, This poe the jue but the 
-roo 


mother is not allowed to enter the coo mfor eight days more, 
when the women of the vill: are asked to dinner between three 


i 24 bi ; 
protracted labour are thought to be the work of evil irits who are — 






and five in the afternoon. ‘The charges connected with a birth — 


amount to 6s. (Rs. 3) which include a fee to the midwife of 6d. (4 ana, 


in the case of a girl and of 1s. (Sans.) in the case of a boy. No 


ceremony 1s performed either on the fifth or on the sixth day. On 
the twelfth day, after sunset, the mother goes to the well, and 


droppmg in it several pinches of rice, a couple of betelnuts and- 


leaves, and a burning cocoanut husk, waves a ighted lamp over it, 
and draws three potfulls of water and empties them at bottom 


of a cocoanut tree. She then draws a fourth pot of water, takes. 


it into the house, and pours the contents into an earthen cistern, 
the reservoir for cooking water. This water is used for making 
supper. After supper the eldest male or female member of the house 
calls out the child’s name and lays it in the cradle. The first-born, 


rl 


if a boy, is given the name of the cldest deceased male member of - 


the family ; and, if a girl, ‘of the eldest deceased female member. 
Other children are named according to the same rule in the order 
of their birth. The guests then come in turns near the cradle, and 
each, according, to his means, lays in it a quarter or half an anna. 
The gifts generally amount to 4s. (Rs. 2) which the mother spends in 
buying ornaments or-a suit of clothes for the babe. | 
A boy, when abont a year old, has his hair cut, and the children 
of the neighbourhood are feasted. No other ceremony is performed 
till the boy is married. Boys are married between twelve and eighteen 
and girls between eight and sixteen. There is no rule that a girl 
should be married before she comes of age. Double marriages arg 
generally arranged to save the payment cemoiey by the bridegroom 
to the bride’s parents, which varies from £2 to £6 Bs. (Rs: 20-Ks: G4). 
When a match is proposed the eldest male member of the boy’s famil 
asks a Havig priest whether the marriage will be prosperous, and, wit 
some of the people of the family, goes to the girl’s house where he is 
treated to rice, curry, and péisa that is rice molasses and cocoanut 
milk cooked together. After the meal the elder walks up to the mother 
or any other near kinswoman of the girl, drops into her hand a couple 
of betel leaves and nuts with a two or four-anna silver coin and asks 
the girl's name. The woman tells the girl’s name and all the pe ople 
present chew betel leaves and nuts, and the boy’s party rovarn howia 


= a, 








Before the marriage, at both the bride’s and the bridegroom's, a shed 
of bamboo and cocoa-palm leaves is raised for the guests. The shed 
is plain and has no marriage altar as in the guest-sheds made by high 
class Hindas. To the post of the shed which is first fixed in the 
auspicious post. Noother ceremony is observed in connection with 
this post. They do not bring new pots from the potter nor do they 
in any way require the potter's help in their marriage service. A 
day ortwo before the wedding the boy's father again goes to a Havi 

priest, asks him to namea lucky hourfor holding the wedding, and 
pays him 6d. (4 ans.) for his services, together with two pounds of 
rice, a cocoanut, and betelnuts and leaves On the evening before the 
wedding day all caste people are invited. Next day they come, 
each with a cocoanut or a pound of rice, which they present to 
the boy’s mother, and sit on mats spread in the marriage hall, 
Early on the wedding morning his mother rubs the bri 
with turmeric ps rapes bathes bios with water out of the ordinat 
bathing pot. They then lead him to the wedding hall and seating 
him by an arch of atti or Ficus glomerata branches, sing Kanarese 
songs and bathe him with water from two new earthen pots called 
kumbhas, using five smaller pots called gadiges. At the same time 
the bride is bathed by five women at her house, When the bathing 
is over the bridegroom is dressed in a waistcloth, a long white coat 
falling to his ankle, and a headscarf. The bridegroom and bride 


and their parents fast during the whole day. A metal pot called talige 


ground they tie mango sprays and call the post muhurtmed or the Haleakki Fa bale, 









filled with water, and with mango leaves and a cocoanut in its mouth, is 
get on a metal tray with a small quantity of rice. The bridegroom 
wearing the marriage coronet, walks to the sweet basil plant, and 
bowing before it and the image of the patron god which is under 
it, sets a cocoanut before them, A dinner is served to all except the 
bridegroom and his parents, and a dinner is algo given in the bride’s 
house. The bridegroom then enters the house and bows to the 
ground before the cocoanut-god and offera a cocoanut to it, and 
olding a few betelnuts and leaves and a cocoanut in his hands, 
leaves his house for the bride’s generally between nine and eleven 
at night. He is accompanied by his house people and guests and 
by a Bhoi fisherman who leads the procession carrying a lighted 
torch. Close behind the bridegroom walks his best man, who 1s his 
brother-in-law, cousin, or other near relative. The best-man is called 
chanchi-kusa or box-carrier because be bears on his head a rattan box 
called chanchi containing betelnuts and leaves, tobacco, three robes, 
@ wooden comb, and a small metal vial with eye-salve and another 
with vermillion paste. The box also contains flowers, the lucky 
necklace, and some gold and silver ornamenta worth £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-Rs. 20). The bridegroom’s sister walks by his side with 
a tray containing the water-pot or falige. When the procession has 
started the women sing Kinareso songs, two of them leading the 
chorus with shouts of Suve from shubh happy or prosperous. When : 
the bridegroom draws near the bride’s elles her father comes 
out with a small metal pot called chamu full of water, washes 
the bridegroom’s feet, and leads him to the sweet basil plant, 
near which is an arch of afti or Ficus glomerata. In front of the 
B 1215 —27 
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basil plant the washerman spreads a clean white cloth for the 


bridegroom to walk on, and receives 1s, (Sang.), one or two pounds 
of rice, and a cocoanut. When in front of the basil plant the 
bridegroom bows to it, while the women of the bride’s honse wave 
lighted lamps before his face. He then enters the house and 
presents the bride with one of the three robes worth about Ss. (Rs. 4) 


which were brought in the cane box, and in this she dresses herself _ 
as s00n as the bridegroom has gone back to the marriage hall. On 
his return to the marriage hall the bridegroom is seated on one of 


two low wooden stools which are pl close to the sides of the 
arch, and soon after the bride is brought by her parents and seated 


on the empty seat beside the bridegroom. Married women then 


rub one of the bride’s and bridegroom’s arms with turmeric paste 


and wash it off with water taken from the water-pots or kumbhas, 
Then the bridegroom presents the girl’s mother with a robe worth — 
4s. (Rs. 2),one of the three robes brought in the best-man’s box. 


The couple then rise, pass through the arch, walk three times ronnd 
it, and move to a wooden seat or mancha in front of which they 


stand face to face separated by a.curtain held by two young men, — 
relations of the bride, The parents of the bride then join the right. 


hands of the bride and bridegroom, and pour cow's milk on them 
from a small metal pot. When the milk pot is emptied the curtain. 
is drawn to one side and the pair sit together on the bench, while 


the guests throw rice on their brows, Se ee good luck, and: 


the women wave lighted lamps before their faces sprinkling grains 
of rice on their brows and sin ene KAnarese songs. When thisis over 


' the bridegroom gives the bride a second robe worth 4s. (Ra. 2), the 
last of the three brought in the best-man’s box,and the maternal uncle 
of the bride makes them rise from the seat, and tying the ends of 


their garments leads them into the house where they bow to the 
cocoanut-god, break a cocoanut before it, and sit on a mat spread in 
the antechamber and are given refreshments in separate dishes, 
The bridegroom for fear of being considered a glutton eats nothing, 


und when pressed feigns want of appetite ; but he eats to his heart's. 


content when all the guests have gone. On ordinary days the wife 
eats in her husband's dish without washing it after he has eaten ; but 
during marriage ceremonies she eats in a separate dish in company 
with other women. Next evening the married couple with their 
guests return to the bridegrooth’s bouso, bow before the basil plant 
and Venkatramana, and break the cocoanut which was offered to them, 
and then bow before the ancestral cocoanut and break the cocoannt 
that was offered to it. The marriage coronet is then taken from 
the bridegroom’s head and next day is fastened to the chief post of 
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the house. The ceremony ends with a dinner. At none o their - 


marriage ceremonies or processions is there any instrumental music; — = 
the only music is the women’s songs, A marriage costs the girl’s 


father about £6 (Rs. 60) and the boy’s father about £10 (Rs. 100).1 


Every year for several years the young pair spend a couple of days 


ee a: For the girl's father, feasting, £4 (Rs, 40) - and ; 
Sete) total £6 (Ite. 60)" For the bene nk (Re. 40) ; cloth and ornament 


ta, 
and ornaments, £3 (Ra. 30) ; feasting, £4 (Rs, 46)"; total £10 ( 100), sa as +s 
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at the bride’s father on all great holidays. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. No 
special ceremonies attend a widow’s marriage, except that her new 
hosband gives her a fresh robe worth 4s, (Rs. 2), and that she leaves 
her parents’ house by the back door. | 

The bodies of the married dead are burnt, those of the unmarried 
noe When sickness “ a fatal turn the nearest: relation 
a the dying man feeds him with gruel from a shell spoon, resti 
his Reatl ou his Isp. When signs of death appear the io ee 
some page Hosea of the family calls out the names of Hari and 
Govinda. When the man is dead, the body is brought out, washed, 
covered with a new shroud, and Jaid on a bier, As they draw near 
the burning-ground, the bearers set down the bier, pick a smal! stone, 
and lay it by the side of the corpse. They address it as the spirit of the 
dead, and promise it a resting place a food till the spirit has been 
formally called back to join its ancestors in the family cocoanut. 


The bier is then lifted and taken to the burning-ground, where 





the body is burnt without further ceremony. Before the party return 
home, the chief mourner offers cooked rice and a young cocoanat to 
the life-stone, and repeats the offerings on the second and third days. 
On the third day the chief mourner goes to the burial-ground, and 
gathering the ashes in a conical mound offers the a young 
cocoanut and rice cooked without salt. On their return the faces 
and the heads, except the top-knot of the male mourners, are shaved, 
the house is cleaned by a fresh coating of cowdung, and the 
washerman sprinkles water over the le and over the house, - 
After the house has been cleaned aot the people purified by the 
washerman, the chief mourner goes to the family cocoanut, worships 
it, and asks the spirit of the latest deceased to join its ancestors in 
the cocoanut. The graves of those who are buried are filled with 
earth, no salt is used. They do not call potters to perform kumbhar 
kriya or the potter's rites. In the evening a dinner is given to a few 
of the castemen. On the twelfth day a feast is given to the whole 
community, when a person of the age and sex of the deceased is 
fed and presented with betelnuts and leaves, tobacco, and a new 
robe of small value. The cost of a funeral varies from 10s. to £2 
(Rs. 5-Rs. 20). , 
Hilvakki Vakkals live in isolated villages peopled by families of 
their caste with a strong and elaborate social organization to preserve 
purity of morals, simplicity of manners, and strict adherence to 
the customs handed down from their forefathers. Their settle- 
ments lie between the western slopes of the Sahyddris and the sea. 
They stretch from the Kdldnadi near Karwiir on the north to the 
Shirdvati near Hondvar on the south. This tract is divided mto 
five social groups or circles : Hebbankeri or Hondvar, Chandsvar 
or Kumta, Gokarn or Katgil, Ankola, and Nadgeri or Karwar. 
Each of these village groups has shime-gauda or group-headman, 
and each village or hamlet in the group has its village-headman or 
ur-gauda. The five group-heads or shime-gaudas are under a chief 
or aras-gauda who has a minister or pradhan-gauda. The civil head 
or, aras-gauda has as epee a religious head or guru-gauda, who 
holds the rank of a svami and helps the civil head to enforce discipline. 
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The religious head is a layman of the caste who marries in the caste ~ 


and eats with the members. His office is hereditary and his’ duties 
are to fix the expiation of any offence proved against a member of 
the caste. He does not join in the ordinary meetings of the caste, 
bot when an offence is proved before the civil head, the civil head 
fixes the fine and refers the matter to the religious head who names 
the expiation suitable to the offence. The religious head is treated 
with much oe by the people, even by the civil head. The 
head-quarters of the civil head are at Hegde four miles east of Kumta, 
those of the minister at Valgalli three miles, and those of the 
religious head at Talgod five miles from Kumta. The offices of all 
the headmen, including the civil head the minister and the religiotis 
head, even that of the Folkd | 

of the village heads are to call meetings to enquire into ordinary 


breaches of social rules; to dispose of minor offences against time- — 


honoured customs bv eS daa. (Hs. 16); and to report ba 





or beadleare hereditary, The functions — 


the group-head or shime-ga serious matters in which a heavier 


es is deemed necessary. The group-head or shime-gauda 


—— oe against the re of the heads of the villages in 
his group and has power to put out of caste or to levy an unlimited 
fine, The village bead is treated with much aries! & the villagers 
who offer him betel leaves and nut and give him the highest place 
posh (dna: seg The village h in turn show like re: 
to the group-head and the group-head tothe civil head: Each villag 
head has a beadle or kolkdr who carries messages from the village 







heads to the people and to the group-heads, At certain intervals the | 


civil head and the religious head, with the help of the minister or 
pradhan, calla general caste council to settle social disputes, punish the 
refractory, or readmit the penitent. A penitent is allowed back to 
caste on paying a fine varying from £1 10s. to £10 (Rs. 16 - Rs, 100). 
The general caste meetingsand councils are held at uncertain intervals, 
generally once in three or ten years, at any convenient place fixed by 
the civil and the religious heads, When the day is fixed verbal 
invitations are sent by the beadle or kolkér who calls on the ‘master 
of each house and gives him the message along with a present of betel- 
nuts and leaves. A large booth is made ready and at dawn on the 
appointed day the people begin to pour in and take their seats on 
mats spread im the body of the hall. Then the village heads come in 
each in his hereditary rank. As they enter the common people rise 
in their places and stand with clasped hands till the headmen seat 
themselves on mats laid apart from the body of the ple. Then 
the group-heads or shime-gaudas enter, are saluted ‘othe village 
heads, and take their seats in a place apart from the village heads. 
Lastly the civil head, the religious head, and the minister come 
in, are saluted by the group-heads, and seat themselves on @ 
raised dais. The different ranks in the community are not marked 
by any difference in dress. The breach of any of these: rules of 
ehiquette 18 severely noticed. The-meeting is under the presidenc 

of the civil chief or aras-gauda who gives the meeting ia brit 
account of the business before them. The religious head ‘or 
guru-gauda gives his assent, and the questions are discussed. They 
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are generally appeals against the decisions of village headmen. 
of the several gradesof headmenare taken. Freedom of speech is 
allowed, but insolent replies to questions put by the headmen, words 
of abuse, or the failore to salute the headmen are punished with 
fines varying from 2s. to 20s.(Re.1-Rs.10). These: sums, together 
with the fine levied for misconduct, go to meet the cost of the 
council after a share has been set apart for their patron gods 
Venka ra mane and Hanumanta. The council lasts seven to twenty 
days and sometimes a month, during which the members are fed 
dother expenses met by contributions of food or of cash. The 
inary c vary from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 300) besides the 
naterials and labour supplied by the people in making the council 
hall. The right of being members of caste committees, jdti-bud 
vantike, and of receiving certain complimen ings called médén- 








maryade are jealously guarded by some of the richer families. The 
peculiar and apparently very ancient organization of this caste shows 
no sign of decay. Though they do not send their children to school 
or take to new pursuits, they are contented and prosperons, 

A'rers, according to the 1872 census numbered 17,461, of whom 
8929 were males and 8532 females. They are found at Sirsi, 
Banviisi, Sonda and other villages of Sirsi, and are scattered over 
the whole petty division of Mundgod. They are descendants of 
Marithis who seem to have come from Belgaum and Dharwir. 
The names of men are, Bassya, Ninga, Yalla, Karya, Nana, Manna, 
and Raulya; and of women, Yalli, Malki, Gubbi, Demi, Nagi, and 
Chandri. They have no stock names or gotras. Their clan names 
or surnames are Chohan, Povar, Bhosle, Sinde, Ghitge, Karado, 
Shilli, Jaday, Yadav, Surve, Savant, Desi, and Salve, “Families 
who have the same surname are considered to belong to one stock 
and do not intermarry. Their family deities are, Bhavani, Khandoba, 
Yallamma, Kedérling, and Mailirling. They do not keep their images 
in their houses but visit their shrines in Belgaum and Dhérwar 
where their parent stock is found. They are divided into Akarmashes 
and Birimashes. The Baramdshes are regular Arers eating but 
not intermarrying with the Akarmishes who are descendants of 
illegitimate children. They are dark, much like the Halvakki 
Vakkals, of middle height, strong, muscular, and healthy, but dull and 
clumsy. The women are like the men. Their original speech was 
Marathi, but they have now almost forgotten it. ag, sors a sing- 
song Kanarese with a large mixture of Mardthi words. They live m 
small houses with mud walls and thatched or tiled roofs. ‘Their 
houses are not clean and they have no furniture except mattresses, 
low stools on which they sit when they take their food, and’a few 
cooking pots of copper or earth, The ground round their houses is 
peheitally filthy, As husbandmen, they own cattle and farm stock and 







‘small round barns either of wood or bamboo in which they store rice. 


Ragi, rice, millet, = it pulse, and home-grown vegetables form their 
ee food, ‘and they eat mutton, fowls, and forest game, and 
drink liquor, smoke tobacco and hemp, and chew betel leaves. Bemg 


hardworking they take a hearty meal at noon and again at sunset. 


They are not good cooks. Their holiday dishes are paisa that is rite 
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molasses and cocoanut milk cooked together, Ait/u that is rice Wilke 


flour and molasses, and avlakki or beaten rice mixed with cocoa- 
kernel and molasses. Sheep, goats, or fowls are killed and eaten on 
Dasra day in October, and when offenders against social discipline 
are readmitted into the community. The men wear a narrow 
waisteloth and shouldercloth with a black blanket thrown over 
the shoulder, and a headscarf; the women wear no bodice and 
a dark robe the lower end of which hangs like a petticoat to the 
knees, and the upper end is drawn over the head. They wear 
cheap gold and silver ornaments on their heads, necks, fingers, 
and wrists, and in their ears and noses, On holidays both men and 
women put on fresh and richer clothes than usual, and the women 
wear flowers in their hair, The men are not careful to have their 
heads and faces shaved; and as on ordinary days the women bestow 
no care on their hair, when it is dressed on festive days it hasan 
odd fuzzy appearance. ‘Their clothes are made in the Peigacies and 
Dhiirwér hand-looms. The women wear the bugudi in the ear, the 
tli on the breast, and bangles and rings on the wrists and on 
the fingers, The bugudi and éali are of gold and the bangles and 
rings are either of silver or gold. They also wear glass or lac 





bangles. They are not very clean, but are posing nan Bess 


sober, even-tempered, and well-behaved. They are husbandmen, 
the women helping the men in the fields and attending to cooking. 
Children above twelve work in the fields. They own cattle which 
they tend with great care, making clarified butter which they take 
to market for sale. Some cultivate their own lands and get the 
whole of their produce, some till lands on lease paying the owners 
either in coin or kind, and some share the produce in eqnal parts 
with the proprietors. Others work as day labourers, the men getting 
Gd.(4 ans.) or eight to twelve pounds of rough grain, and the women 
dd. (2 ans.) or six to eight pounds. Some also are employed as house 
servants and are paid £1 16. to £2 8s. (Rs. 18-Rs. 24) a year. 
ate number own land zie are well-to-do, The rest run 
into debt to meet marriage and other special expenses, paying from 
ten to twelve per cent interest. Stil] they are better of then the 
coast cultivators as they discharge their debts without becomi 
their creditors’ bondsmen They rank with the Kéle Kunbis 
Kulvddis though they take food cooked by Banjigs. Their ordinary 
hours of work are from six to twelve and from two to six. April to 
May and September to December are their busy times, and June to 
August is their slack time, They plough and sow in April and May 
and they harvest the crops from September to December, Duri 1 
the heavy rains of July and August they do not go out to work 
but pass their time at home. Tho ordinary monthly expenditure 
ofa family of five varies from 12s. to £1 49. (Rs. 6-Rs. 12); a 
marriage costs £8 to £10 (Rs. 80-Rs. 100); and a honse £2 10s, to 
£20 (Rs. 25-Rs, 200), They reverence all local gods and goddesses 
to whom offerings of fruit flowers and oil are made, and go on 
pilgrimage to Sirsi and Pandha ‘pur and offer blood sacrifices to 
aridevi a local motheror Durgi. hey respect Brahmansand employ 
them at their birth marriage and death ceremonies. Their spiritiat 
Teacher is the head of the Shri geri monastery in Maisur who collects 
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tithes from them through his deputies, Social disputes ois eepiaea 
f by the Bava o in Boloacaa 


e | oe . When a widow ora married 
woman living separate from her husband has illegitimate child, 
she sends word to the Bava’ He calls ra Rae the caste people, 
going to the woman’s house makes her sit before a copper 
it filled with spirits. He then neo Seay which is set in the 
middle of the pot, plucks a couple of hairs from the woman’s 
forehead, and ae a in @ toy hut of straw and sticks sets the 
hut on fire and tells the people that the woman and her child 
are pure. <A ram is slain and the caste is feasted on mutton, 
millet bread, and spirits. After this the Baérdmdshes as well as 
the Akarmashes eat with the family, but the child can marry only 
with Akarmashe families. If the mother of the child dics before 
this ceremony is performed the babe is given to the bdva who 
makes him his disciple, The bdva is generally succeeded by one of 
his disciples, who is an illegitimate child whose mother died before 
the purifying ceremony could be performed. They are religious, 
believing in ghosts and evil spirits and in times of ftlases consulting 
medinms or exorcists, Their holidays are Yugadi in March - pril, 
Nagar-panchami in July-August, Chawti in August-September, 
Dasra in Santanthee-Cotober, Dipavali in October-November, 
Shivardira in Decew ber-January, and the local fairs. They keep 
n0 aE es In their houses except a figure of Basava engraved on a 
metal plate. Karly marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are 
practised, but girls often remain unmarried till they come of age, 
They hold themselves and families impure for eleven days after a 
birth or adeath and women for four days every month, 1 are 
confined in a room of the house with the h p of a midwife; who 
is paid 6d, to ls. (4-8 ans.). The satti or sixth day ceremony is 
observed on the fifth day after birth, and the child is cradled and 
named on the eleventh ; When a month old the child’s ears 
are pierced. The marriage booth or chhappar is built about a week 
before the marriage. The ceremonies last for six days, three days 
at the girl’s and three at the boy’s. On the first day the bride’s 
party, consisting of four or five women with a few men, come to the 
ridegroom’s, and, singing Kdnarese songs, rab him with turmeric 
paste, and bathe him in warm water In & square behind the house 
shaded by festoons of mango leaves. The bridegroom’s party then 
take what is left of the turmeric paste and go to the bride’s and rub 
her with it and bathe her, At their own houses the boy and girl 
are dressed in new clothes and a piece of turmeric is tied to the 
wrist of each with a thread dipped in turmeric water. On the second 
day a marriage altar is made with seats for the bridegroom and bride. 
The third day is the marriage day. A copper full of water, its 
mouth stopped by a cocoanut ornamented with flowers mango leave 
and yermuillion paste, is yoremppes as the abode of the marriage 











gods, and the marriage gods as well asthe house are propitiated 
and caste people feasted. The bridegroom, dre in a wnist- 


cloth, long coat, shouldercloth, headscarf, and marriage coronet, 
comes to the bride’s, accompanied ey his house people, relatives, and 
friends. He is received by the girl’s parents who lead him to the 
bridal seat after washing and drying his feet, The ceremony begins 
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y five women, each carrying a water pot, going from the marriage 
Do to the nearest an suit, pele grey. tae. ales pots back filled 
‘Pee 


to the brim and placing them 1 middle of the books dehy 


circle close to each other. The Joishi then winds a lon read 
necks of tke 


round the pots, and from the pots passes it round the ; the 
bride and bridegroom who stand under the canopy, face to face, 
The girl’s parents then pour water on the joined hands of the boy 


and girl, and the mother or other nearest kinswoman whose -first- 


husband is alive fastens the lucky necklace round the bride’s neck. 
The day’s ceremony ends at sunset with a dinner to all guest 
of rice, split pulse, curry, and paisa, and with the distribution of 
betelnuts and leaves and lime. On the fourth day after dinner 
the bridegroom, with the bride and a band of friends, goes to his 


house, worships his family god, and gives a supper. The fifth and - 


sixth days are spent in feasting at the bridegroom's. On the sixth 
a sheep Beggs asi and the guests are treated to a dish of meat 
with rice or millet bread, spirits, and curry and rice. When a 
irl comes of age, offerings of flowers and fruit are made to the 
Pi wade d she is bathed and dressed in a new robe worth 
about tis. (Rs 3) and decked with flowers. The headman or gauda, 
whose office is hereditary, under the orders of the Parsgiri bava, 
decides breaches of caste rules and settles social disputes. i 
are a steady people, thongh few of them send their boys to sch 
or take to new pursuits. 
' Konkan or Kalle Eunbis, numbering 14,812 of whom 8033 
are males and 6779 females, are found in considerable numbers in 
Haliydl, and in small numbers in Kérwiérand Ankola, Their centres 
are Supa, Tindi, Diggi, Ulva, shi, Kumbérvdda, Haliydl, and Ansi 
in Hahydl ; Mévinguna and Achra in Kérwiir ; and Achva in Ankola. 


The Konkan or north coast origin which their name sugcests ia 
supported by the relations which they maintain with the Kunbis — 


of south-west Goa. The names in ordinary use among men are, 
Ghurko, Koirn, Munno, Mono, Rimot, Lasko, Volno, Piso, Chimbda, 
Bhimto, Patto, Babli, Bingo, Chimno, Barkelo, Tambdo, Phonda, 
Bhiko, Puna, and B4ébi; and among women, Devai, Shevtu, Janki, 
Yesu, Phonddi, Giddi, Lakdi, and Santai, They belong to a certain 
number of clans or kuls each of which has special gods and goddesses 
The chief of these deities are, Ramling, Naili, Monii, Shrinat 
Bhutndth, and Kalndth, whose shrines are in villages which are 
the head stations of the clans. Thus families whose surnames are 
Kajuvkdér and Nandkdr have Mondi as their family goddess; the 
Goirekdrs have Ndiki; the Sdmvarkiirs, Tirvalkirs, Kumarkér 

Nujekdra, Dingakérs, Mudekiirs, Kolilkérs, Méinolka » Irkolkdrs, 
and Déndalkérs have Bhutnéth; and the Kumgalkérs, Volkérs, 
Pitankdérs, Turaikirs, and Réikdrs have Rimling. Persons with 
the same surname and family god do not intermarry. All eat 
‘ogether. Both men and women are dark, middle-sized, and 
spare, with well-cut features, They are weak compared with the 
residents of the Kanara coast or the people of Dharwar and Belgaum. 
They live in tent-like huts with roofs of bamboo rafters thatched 
with palmyra or betel-palm leaves, and walls of wattled reeds, in a 
few cases plastered with mud. They live generally in isolated 
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villages near forests; the huts are so close to one another that if one 
takes fire it is seldom possible to save the rest. The hot usually 
contains one or two copper pots for Seeking; a couple of low wooden 
stools, a small copper water-pot, a round earthen lamp, a cane 
clothes-box, and mats, Unlike most Hindus the head house of 
the family or clan alone has the sweet basil plant and family gods. 
The men’s every-day dress is a loincloth hung from a couple of 
red cotton thread girdles about a fourth of an inch thick, a 
shouldercloth, a country blanket or headscarf, and a pouch called 
dheutlo which is worn under the left arm. The women wear a robe 
about three feet broad and eighteen long, hanging’ like a petticoat 
from the hips to the knees, the u part of the body being 
covered by a part of the robe drawn droits Wa edie o¥ee the back to 
serve as a bodice, which they do not wear. Like the Hélvakki Vakkals 
they wear a red brow-mark, many strings of white and black glass 
beads round the neck, bangles on the wrists, and rings on the 
nose, ear, and toes. The holiday dress of the men as well as of the 
women is the new suit of clothes which wed Be after harvest. On 
holidays the women wear their hair carefully combed and oiled 
and tied into a bunch which is decked with fl - Their staple 
diet is fad. and rice eaten with a hot curry called tival 
made of chillies, tamarind, and salt, The only animals they eat 
are deer, wild pig, wild fowl, and fish; any one who eats domestic 
animals or birds 18 liable to be turned ont of caste. have an 
equally strict rule against the use of intoxicants and are so 
“erie that they will not even stand under a tree which is tapped 
for liquor. Their holiday dish which is called ros is rice-flour mixed 
with boiled cocoanut milk and molasses and eaten with baked rice 
cakes called poli. They are qnarrelsome, but truthful and simple, and 
have a 9 name for Ioisest - Their hereditary calling is cultivat- 
they have become labourers. Most of them hel Havig Brihmans in 
their gardens and are paid $d, (2 ans.) sday with food. They are also 
employed by the Forest Department to gather myrobalans for which 
they are paid 6d. (4 ans.) aday, The women, besides cooking, watch 
the cattle of their rich neighbours, and plait palm-leaf mats, earning 
perhaps about 1d. (lanna) aday, Children begin to help their 
parents when about eight years old. Their employment is rather 
uncertain. They borrow f Havig Bhats and Gaud Brahmans 
at igh rates to meet marriage ed thes charges, and not being able 
to pay their debts are forced to work for their creditors. They rank 
with Marithdés though they do not eat with them. The ordinary 
monthly expenditure of a family of five is about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
Their chief object of worship is Basava or Nandi, the bull-carrior of 
Shiva, whose chief local shrine is at Ulviin Supa. Most of them make 
pilgrimages to Ulvi during the yearly fair which is held for ten days 
in February. Under Basava, their family gods are Naiki, Bhutnath, 
Mahimai, and Ramling, who have shrines in each of their settle- 
ments, They also worship their ancestors who are represented by 
an unhusked cocoanut kept in a separate room in the house of tha 
head of the family. They believe that persons who die by accident 
become troublesome, and that the souls.of those who die a natural 
B IZ18—2§ 
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death become’ good spirits. ‘The bodies of those who die accidental 


deaths are buried beyond the limits of the village; and with the — 


offer a cock which he is allowed to 

is dlvantin the are of a pregnant woman. When a pregnan 

woman dies, the husband who accompanies the body to the burinl. — 

ples opens the womb, takes out the child, lays it on the mother’s — 
reast, 


after a death, a soothsayer is employed to pers 
believed to live on a tree near the burial-ground | 
join the ancestors. Their ceremonies are performe 
priest or ayya who ministers in. the Ulvi 
temple ministrants are their own caste people 
are paid from the temple funds. Their chief 
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sey meg ofher feet that she maynot come backand 
haunt the house. In ordinary cases, on the evenin of the third day 
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in February, Holi in March-April, and Divdii in October-November, 


At Holi time the men, each with a pair of sticks fifteen inches long 


and three-quarters of an inch thick, go to the house of the villag 
priest or velip and lay the sticks before the basil plant. Th 
priest breaks a cocoanut, sprinkles the water over the men, atid 
returns their sticks. The men sing and dance in the temp -yard 
keeping time by clashing the sticks, and gr dancing from house to — 
house oe. cocoanut. from each, Th 7 





and eaten, ‘Till last y (1881) they were followers of the — 
Lingayat guide of Chitaldurg in Maisur. "But the pdrupatyagdr or 
theie.a 


nager of the Smart Jagadgura of Shringeri has’ porcunded 
bution. 4 
A woman after child-birth and for three days in ever month ig 
considered unclean. The Iying-in room ia part ‘of the front 
veranda enclosed with wattled bamboos or reeds. No midwife is 
employed. The mother cuts the navel cord with a bamboo knife, 
and the after-birth is laid between two pieces of a broken earthen 
t and buried in the yard. On the third day the villa washerman 
mings two newly washed white robes and some ashes. All the 
people in the house bathe and receive from the washerman a mixture 
of ashes and water, and the mother and child are dressed in tha 
newly washed clothes. A dinner is served to children. On tha 
fifth day after supper they lay a little rice, a cocoanut, and some 
oe ae pete in plas fan, and the mother and child 
bow 16 fan and give the contents to a Jogi peddler in ax hange 
for glass beads which form the child’s first cietialene te Two ses 
stand one on each side of the winnowing fan which serves as a cradle, 
One of them lifts the babe from the mother’s lap and seta it in the 
fan, the-other lifts the child back into the mother’s lap and this is 
repeated four times more or six times in all, The eldest member of — 
the family then comes forward and calls the babe by a name 
previously fixed. If s child’s teeth begin to show first on the 
Jaw, itis thought to bode ill to the uncle or aunt. To ward off 
the ill omen, the child’s face-is covered with apiece of cloth and the 
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three days. On the night of the third day the cocoanuts are broken 


Teacher and to pay a nominal contri- — 
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view of consigning them to the care of the guardian spirit or née 
of the neighbouring village, the ray servant is employed to we 
take away, The worst spirit 
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-ofage. Widow marris 


the 


mnclo or aunt pricks its forehead with a needle and removes the 
cloth from its face after some blood has oozed ont, When about 
three years old both and girls are shaved by the villag 
barber, who receives lid. to dd. (1-2 ans.), The boy’s hair is 


_ thrown at the foot ofa jack tree and the girl’s at the foot of « 


There is no rule that girls should marry before they come 
rriage as Poly Barn. are allowed and practised ; 

polyandry is unknown. Proposals for marriage come from the hoy’s 
parents. The father of the boy goes with some castemen to the 
girl’s and aske ipaicreangh grenade eran OFS 
arias ria If he is willing he presents the boy’s father 

leaves, and -a meal of ragt gruel and rice, with a dessert 
of cocoa-kernel and molasses. After the meal they settle the 
amount to be paid to the girl’s father, which is called rdibharpan, 
The boy's pana nema vinaag ane on the next or other convenient 
Higy ahs fadlicnt oo togothiar 6p 4 Bréhman and ask him to 
fix the time for the wedding. On tak 
five married castewomen come by invitation to the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s, and, doses 45. tak basil plant, rob them with 
ce ipraag poshaghren gleam wugeencegl a yaaa y ne five small j 
out of a large new earthen Mie women are freaked witi.c 
vari and rice grual re Then the bridegre 
with friends and relations, goes to the bride's takix 
two new robes. The bridegroom’s people spend tl 
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| Riahits paid cel nek caoenine atv Cea ot Ras. tees re 23 to the 


bride, and the other to her mother. The bride, dressed in her new 
robe, a brought out by her futher, and the zoe futher takes a 

copper cat in two, and waving the p round the girl’s 
face drops them into her father's hands, w | t 








omayiecanareg te, . legroom’s, sing Renken 

On reaching the | Shoued tha Baie ia ial ati Keak sng 
where she stands { the bridegroom and separated from him 
by a cloth curtain. ning Lingiyat pnest comes forward, joins the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom and pours water over them, and 
a woman of the Devli caste fastens the lucky necklace. The brother 
of the bride then ties the ends of their garments together, and 
women sing songs and sprinkle rice on their brows, 


They mourn a death three days and are then purified by the 
washerman. They bury their ised. the men shaving the moustache 
in sign of mourning. On the third day they employ a medium to 
persuade the spirit to leave its seat on the trees of the burial-groand 
and come home to their house where rice is cocked in its honour 
and caste people are feasted. ' also feed a representative of the 
dead person on the twelfth and sa teirtinth days and at the end ofa 
we after the death. Every Kunbi settlement hasa headman called 
in whose house caste meetings:are held. The settlements 
are grouped into circles called mahals, each mahdl having a 
headman called mwahal-budvent, and they in turh are subo 
to the gauda at Phondiya in Goa, who is the head of the aliaia roe 
The village heads have the ee eee imap tne os 








end fimng up to £10 (Rs.100) women guilty of adul ry 
who eat with people of low caste, The power of permanently puttix 
out of caste is reserved to the group-head and the right to readmit _ 
into caste belongs to the supreme head. Their c circles are 
Kahrs, Mavinguna, Nanai, Ulva, Supa, and Lind. Every family 
pays 6d. to 1s. (4-8 ang.) a year to the supreme head. These dunes | 
are levied once in three years by the manager of the supreme head, 
who comes and lodges in the house of the group-head. Every 
family sends one man to the honse of the group-head with the — 
subscription, and they remain three to ten days in general couneil ; 
to metile acca} disputes. The expenses of the council are met by — 
subscription. Fines are spent in feasting the caste people, each 
house furnishing one guest to the feast. They end their 
children to school, and as forest tillage, which was their chief 
livelihood, has been greatly restricted, they are at present somewhat 
depressed 





and all 















 Gdm Fakkats, Ga‘m Vakkals, numbering 10,572 of whom 5287 are males and 
| 5285 females, are found in small numbers in Honfvar and Kumta, 
They take their name from gam a corruption of the Sanskrit grim a 
: village. They are chiefly found in lowland villages between the 
. ice dog and Shirdvati They have no tradition of a former home 
and have no connection with any country but Kanara. Their patron 
and family gods are Venkatramana of ' irupati in North Arkot and 
Balindra the ancestral cocoanut, the same as those worshipped by the 
Halvakki Vakkals. The names of the men and women are the same 
as those of the Haélvakki Vakkals, and like them they have no sur- 
names. Men add to their names the words appa or father, naik or 
chief, and ganda orheadman. Like the Halvakk; V akkals on marry 
with any member of the community except blood-relations, They are 
a branch of the Vakkals or husbandmen ranking next tothe Halvakki 
Vakkals and neither eating nor marrying with any other sub- 
division. The men are dark, and generally tall strong and muscular; 
the women are like the men except that they are slimmer. They 
do not differ from the Halvakki Vakkals in appearance, complexion, 
or dress, the only difference being that the Gdm Vakkal women wear 
fewer bead necklaces than the Halvakki women. Their home tongue 
is a corrupt Kénarese, the peculiarities being the same as those of the 
Halvakki Vakkals. Their houses are like the houses of the Haélvakio 
Vakkals, _Their common food is rice and rdqi and fish, and when 
they sacrifice or hunt they eat flesh except heef and tame pork, 
Both men and women drink country distilled liquor called challé 
but seldom to.excess. Like the Halvaklej Vakkals they are great 
eaters and fond of molasses ; their favourite dish is paisa. The men 
wear a loincloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf, and carry a. black 
~ blanket on their shoulders. The women wear the robe in the same 
way as the Haélvakki Vakkals and a few necklaces of red black and 
white beads, They wear no bodice. They have the same ornaments 
as the Halvakki Vakkals and their way of tying the hair is the same, 
They wear flowers on holidays and other grand-occasions, and are 
not fond of gay colours their robes being black or reddish. 
buy anew suit once a year and only the well-to-do have separate 
+ holiday clothes, They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and orderly. 
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hey earn their living as landholders and field and general 

Kare or Black Vakkals, numbering 9844 of whom 5220 are 
males and 4624 females, are found in the forest tracts and remote 
villages of: Ankola, chiefly at Shiveguli, and a few in the forest tracts 
of Sirsi, Karwir, Kumta, Hondvar, Sidddpur, and Yellipur. As their 
name shows they are much darker than other husbandmen. They 
have no tradition ofa former home. The commonest names of men 
are, Kariya, Giriya, Shiva, Tippa, Venka, and Timma; and of women, 
Rami, Gangi, Gubbi, Gopi, dakka, Sannakka, and Subbi. They 
haveno surnames, but the men add gauda or headman to their names. 
Except blood-relations all intermarry. Their family god is Venkat- 
ramana of Tirapatiin North Arkot. They are generally middle-sized 
and strong, like other Vakkals except that they are darker. The 
women are like the men but shorter. Except a few who talk 
Konkani, they speak Kanarese like other Vakkals. Their houses 
do not differ from those of the Hélvakki Vakkals except that 
they are smaller, some of them mere huts of palm-leaves and straw. 
Their ordinary food is rice and rdgi, but they eat fowls and goats 
when sacrificed to the village gods. They never drink liquor. 
They are moderate eaters and not good cooks, fond of parched rice 
and molasseg made from cocoa-palm juice. They dress in the same 
way as the Vakkals. They are gooduatured, peaceful, thrifty, 
sober, and hardworking. They are husbandmen and field labourers 
and are generally tenants, only a few holding land. Their form 
of tillage is the kwmri or wood-ash tillage and some of them 
still burn patches of forest-land and rear crops of régi and 

retables. They are much indebted to their landlords. They 
rank next below Atte Vakkals, -osee er Revd hog Seay the 
same as that of the Halvakki Vakkals. A family of five spends 
about 8s, (Rs. 4) a month. Their chief objects of worship are 
Venkatramana of Tirupati, Jatga, Hulidev or the tiger-god, Karidev 
of Shiveguli in Ankola, and village-mothers ammas or shaktis to 
whom they offer blood sacrifices. ey also have a strong belief in 
ghosts, soothsaying, and witchcraft, Their customs are the same 
as those of Atte Vakkals. They either burn or bury the dead and 
their other ceremonies do not differ from those of other Vakkals. 
Their social disputes are settled by hereditary headmen called 
budvants or wisemen. Their settlements are grouped into eleven 
circles with a shime-gauda or group-head over each circle. But 
they have a much less elaborate organization than the Haélvakki 
Vakkals. They do not send their children to school or take to new 
pursuits and are not nearly so prosperons as the Halvakki Vakkals. 


Kokna’s or Konkan Mara’tha’s, numbering 7814 of 


whom 8916 were males and 3898 females, are found in Karwar 
and Ankola. Their name shows that they came from the coast 
to the north of Kanara and points to Goa as their former home. 
They claim to be Kshatriyas or warriors, but they are generally 
ranked as the highest class of Shudras. Like the Sherogirs 


whom they resemble in many respects though they neither eat 
por marry together, the men take the word naik or chief after 
their names, and have Savant, Des&i, and Sail as surnames. ‘The 
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Bhikéro, Phakiro, Mulo, Chaudo, Subba, Soira, Koirn, K : 
Biilso, Sapurlo, Tolo, Phokru, Babghato, Kudav, Kundlik, an 

Dulba; and among women, Ubge, Bdije,Gomte, Kochi, Gharti, 
Bhagi, Vithdi, Sakhn, Bhike, Shevantu, Ruku, Anande, and Jivri. 
Most of the men are fair, tall, and wheat-colonred with well-cut 
features. T ¥ are like Deccan Mardthis. The women have 
more delicate features and are fairer than the men, They speal 
Konkani with a Goanese accent like the Shenvis. They live in 
one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs with narrow 
verandas and front yards, but without ceilings. 
undivided families, the house being jointly manag 
male and female members. The cost of their ho 









£5 to £50 (Its. 50-Rs. 500). Their staple food is rice and fish, but 
they eat mutton, fowls, and game except the bison, when thi ifie 





Khetri, and to their ancestors on their All Soul’s day or mahal 
pakeha in October, They drink palm spirits. About eight in tl 
morning they take rice porridge, about twelve rice and fish curry, and 
ateight at si flpmstiiay Se again. The men are fond of smoking 
tobacco and the women chew betel leaves. Their holiday dishes are 
small fried rice and udid flour cakes called vaddas, and guloni that 


is rice flour cocoanut milk and molasses boiled together. The men 
wear the loincloth, a headscarf, and a grey or black blanket, and 


as ornaments gold ear and finger rings and silver waisthbands, 
They shave the head except the top-knot and the face except the 
moustache. The women pass the skirt of the robe back between tha 
feet and draw the upper end over the head. They wear no bodice. 
Their ornaments are nose and earrings of gold, the lucky necklace, 
glass bangles, and finger and toe rings. The men’s holiday dress is 
a waistcloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf costlier than 





ordinary wear. The women also ae good clothes in stock for 
special occasions, but they are not fond of gay 

ordinary dress costs about 6s. (Rs. 3) and his holiday dress 
about 12s. (Rs.6). A woman’s every-day robe costs 4s, to 5s. 
(Rs.2-Rs.24) and her holiday robe about 8s. (Rs. 4). The men’s 
ornaments are worth about £5 (Rs. 50) and the women’s about 
£10 (Rs. 100). The clothes come from Hubli in Dhaérwiir and 
Shaipur in Belgaum. They are clean, thrifty, sober, and honest, 
but lazy and effeminate, and the women are very quarrelsome, 
Most of them are husbandmen either holding land or working as 
tenants or field labourers; others serve as messengers in publi 


offices and as day-labourers.!' Besides house work the women help — 


the men in the field by gathering and carrying manure, plantin 
weeding, reaping, ee | thrashing and bear rice, * = 


increase in the assessment has reduced their income as they gener: ¥ 
keep only a little land as a home farm and rent the rest to tenants 





1 The tools used by the field-Iabourera are the spade, the hoe worth ls Gd, 
Bs m.); the plough, worth 10s, (Es. 5); the sickle, worth @d. (4ana.); and th 
ilthook sob cay cutting knife called foito, worth sbont ls 6d. (12 anme.). 


a 


Cultivators also keep one or more pairs of bullocks or buffaloes | £ 
(s,00-Es oe pairs or buffaloes worth £3 





°. 


common names among men are, Nilo, Kalgo, Gauro, Pursn, 


the old 


n those In- 


of gay colours. A man’s 
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_ reaping, thrashing, winnowing, and storing. A family of five sj 


to the listeners. After the service is over the davis are 
to a supper of rice, bread, fowl, and vegetable curry, 


receiving only a certain quantity of produce. Still as a class 
they are. fairly off. They rank next below traders. Koknds rise 
early and in the fair season the men go to the fields and the women 

‘manure or firewood or husk rice, Those who go to gather 

ewood take rice porridge early in the morning. The rest take 
their porridge about eight and stay at home till after their dinner, 
when about three they go back to the fields and work till sunset. 
They then return home, sup about eight, and go to bed about nine. 
Durmg the south-west monsoon (June-October), which is the crop- 
rising season, men as well as women work in the fields carrying 
manure from their houses to the fields, sowing, planting, weeding 








about 10s, (Rs. 5) a month. They are Smiirts, and worship all the 
ordinary gods and keep all local holidays. Some who are Shikts 
worship s/iétis or mothers at least once a year during the Dasra 
holidays (September-October).. They believe in sorcery and sooth- 
saying, in the power of evil spirits, and in the spirits of the dead. 
On the day of the feast of nith, a Komarpdik, who belongs toa 
family holding temple lands, cuts the palm of his hand with a knife 
and lets three drops of his blood fall on the ground, They make 
pilgrimages to Goa, Gokarn, Benares, and Pandharpur, and ompee : 
Karhada Brahmans to perform their marriage pores and deat 

ceremonies, and pay them great respect. They have priests of their 
own caste called favds who live in Krishnépur near Saddshivgad in 
Karwir. At marriages, on the sixth day after a birth, on the night 
of mahdlaya or All Soul's ays and on other convenient occasions 
between January and April, the bands are called to perform worship 
or bhajan, They bring an image of Vithoba, worship it by offering 
flowers and fruit and by waving burning incense lighted lamps 
it, and sing Tukaréim’s hymns, explaining their meaning 











and country liquor, The /ivds are married men who live partly 
on the funds of the Krshnipur temple and partly by labour as 
husbandmen. They are worshippers of Vithoba at- Krishndpur 
and have no other duties to perform except service or bhajan at 
the houses of their employers. They have no disciples. Succession 
is confined to the members of the family of the first bara. The 
first of the bavds, it is said, was a pious old man, who, after hia 
wife's death, became a devotee of Vithoba and regularly visited his 
shrine at Pandharpur with his only son once a year. As he grew 
old he lost his eye-sight and was unable to make his yearly 
Pilgrimage. Still his desire to visit the shrine grew stronger, 
and Vithoba, knowing this and pleased with his devotion, promised 
him in a vision that if he would build him a temple he would come 
and live in it. Accordingly a temple was built at Krishndpur, and, 
ever since, the descendants of the first hava have visited Vithoba’s 
shrine at Pandharpor regularly once in three years carrying with 
them the image of the Krishndpur Vithoba. The Vithoba worshipped 
at Krishnipur is a stone image about a foot and « half high in the 
form of man with two hands. During the yearly fair and on other 
great occasions, this image is dressed in a waistcloth, a shoulder- 
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cloth, and a Deccan Brahman turban or a Kanara headscarf. The Xe 


images which are carried to Pandharpur and those taken to the 
houses of the people for service or bhajan are of brass about, five inches 

igh. Once every year about the middle of December pry i 
shirsha shuddha 10th) a fair is held at Krishnépur in honour of thiz 
Vithoba which lasts for five days, And once in three years on the 
last day of Dasra one of the brass images is carried in & palanguin 
to Pandharpur by a party of the people who meet at the temple for 


the purpose. their way they halt at every vi where their — 


friends live who entertain them and receive in retarn flowers offered 
to Vithoba. They reach Pandharpur a day or two before Kartike 
ekidashi (15th Novenibar) , on uel en | 
the Chandrabhiga and carry it in a palanquin thrice round the 
Pandharpur temple. They employ a Brahman cook and feast about 
a dozen Brihmans. They stay at Pandharpur for a couple of days 
and return to Krishnapur after about three months’ absence, 
Besides Vithoba the soe reverence the other orc = Brihmanic 
gods and regularly worship the sweet basil plant an the images of 
their family gods every day after bathing an before they take their 
first meal. In manners and customs they resemble Sdvantviadi 
riper Boys rs married pores fourteen and eig! wie and 
irls between eight and twelve. Widow marriage and polyramy 
is ons and polyandry is unknown. Widows are a slowed 
to wear ornaments, but their heads are not shaved. preter 
forbidden between families bearing the same surname, They burn 
their dead except infants who are buried. They mourn for eleven 
days and on the twelfth feed their caste, and, as the representative 
of the deceased, give one of their castemen a complete snit of 
clothes with a metal plate and a small water-pot. This ceremony 
without the presents is repeated at the end of every month till the 


end of a year after the death. On the first day of the second year — 


another present of clothes anda metal plate and potis made. After 


this on every anniversary during the lifetime of the eldest child of - . 


the dead person some castemen are feasted. Each vi ‘e has a 
headman called budvant who has power to call caste meetings and 
settle social disputes. Their spiritual Teacher ia Shankardchérya, 
the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisur, Many of them 
hold land and sre village headmen. On the whole, they are well-to- 
do and are beginning to teach their boys to read and write Marathi. 

Yorke Na‘dors, numbering 3576 of whom 2304 are males and 
1272 females, are found in Kumta, Ankola, and Honiivar, their chief 
centres bemg Ankola, Mirjin, Sanekatta, Unalli, Masgeri, Torke, 
Shedgeri, Hiregutti, Talgeri, Hannalli, Advikin, and Chandéyar. 
Their family god is Venkatramana whose shrine is at Tirupati in 
North Arkot. Their surnames are Chnri, Kippa, Kania, Janga, 
Poska, and Donka; they are not taken into account in settling 
marriages. The ordinary names of men are, Hanma, Rama, Monna, 
Bomma, Venkanna, Mari, and Jogi; and of women, Devamma, 
Biramma, Négamma, Sannamma, and Honnamma They have no 
subdivisions, Both men and women are tall and s mg, most of 
them | eing dark and well-featured. In ap h, house, and belongings 
they do not differ from Hélvakki Vakkals. Th 





h day they bathe the image in ~ 


staple diet is rice, 
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and no bodice, iias aie cine hot-tem red, hardworking, honest, 
thrifty, sober, and orderly. Sn s-ompee, ine in the fields 
and girls and boys seat bimiie Oe yee own a : 
some bemg villace headmen moneylenders, ‘I 
the Konkniés and Hilvakki Vakkals and above the | 
Their d ru ee, style of oem? and from 
those of the Halvakki Vakkals. Their chiaf objects of worship are 
oe Mima ins They keep the ordinary Hindu holidays, and on 
rriages and other have the special dish called paten, 
Their spiritual Teacher is Tatydchdri of the Shri Vaishnay monastery 
Govindrdjpattan near Tirupati in North Arkot to whom t mpl 
ie by whom they are savant on their coulers kd 


when rimace 
sud they pay gre Foun” Breit fatty aoe god is Venkatramana of Tirupati 
pay reverence to Hanumania, goin on pilgrimage 
to Tirupati, w. Seed they bring holy water tt 1y 
are a very religious class offerug blood sacrifices to the village 
rods Joyce be blatant arcarneder 3 and ghosts, and 
Brihmans though they do not em hp as family priests, They 
observe the hatihin or > Vishna’ a day, ‘and always bathe and worhin 
the household gods before they take their first meal. Their girls 
aro married between seven and twelve and their boys between 
fourteen and twenty; widow marriage and polygamy is allowed 
and practised, and Posey isunknown. They burn their dead and 
mourn eleven days. Their ceremonies are the same as those of Hal- 
vyakki Vakkals, The marriage ceremony lasts for five days among 
the rich and for three days among the poor. They have a strong 
social organization and settle utes at meetings held under an 
hereditary village headman or budvant. Their villages are Exonpes 
into three circles or shimes, Ankola, Mirjdn, and Otow Chanda 
circle has a group-head or shime-budvant, the Ankola group-head 
living in Shetgiri, the Mirjan head at Hiregutti, and the Chandivar 
head at Aghnishani in unites These three heads are directly 
under the Teacher or Tétyéchéri of Tirupati who corresponds with 
them on caste matters. Once in five or ten years, or when the 
Tatyachiri comes to Kanara, the group-heads hold a council to 
of caste matters. They have the same powers as the raj- 
eee cant of the Halvakki Vakkals, ee have no such titles as aras- 
gauda or civil head, guru-gauda or ious head, or shime-gauda 
or group- -head. Slight breaches oe discipline are punishec with 
serious offences with loss of caste. The fines are spent i str 
at dinners. A few of them teach their boys to read an 
Kinarese. They take to no new pursuits, but are a vigorous, fibers 
and prosperous class, 

Sheroga'rs or Messengers, numbering 3070 of whom 1582 are 
males and 1485 females, are found on the coast of Hondvar and 
Kumta. They are also called Konkan Vélegirs from the Kanarese 
tale the palm-leaf on which messages are written, Their Konkani 
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name Sherogér also moans a messenger. They are said to have come 
from Goa and to be a branch of the Keoahian Marathas who have 
Savant, Naik, Sail, and other surnames, The men add the word ndtk 
to their names, but since their settlement im Kanara the use of 
surnames has been discontinued. Their home tongue is Konkani; 
and their family gods are Raulndth, Nirankir, Kalbhairay, and 
Mahamai, whose shrines are in Goa. Men's names generally end in 
ayya, as Pursayya sppayys Sdntayya, and women’s names in amma 
as Nagamma. <A few who have risen to high Senses in Maisur 
have lately added the title réo to their names. Most of the men are 
tall, regular-featured, and wheat-coloured. Some are fair and the 
women are fairer and better madé than the men, and much like 
the Sisashtkir Brahman women except in dress and ornaments, 
Their home tongue is Konkani spoken with a Kanarese accent 
and much mixed with Kinarese words, the chief peculiarity. being 
the use of « for j, a sound which is unknown in Kéanarese, 
Many of them read and write Kanarese. They live in middle-class 
houses with mud or laterite walls, wooden ceilings, and roomy 
verandas and front yards. The dwellings stand in gardens 
enclosed by thorn hedges. The cost of an ordinary_house is.£5 to 
£20 (Rs. 50- Rs. 200) and of a good house £40 to £50 (Rs. 400 - 
Rs, 500). They live in large families. Their common food is rice 
fish or vegetables, but they eat fowls and mutton when they sacrifice 
to the village gods, and game whenever they can get it. T y drink 
no liquor, For breakfast they take rice or rdgi porridge seasoned 
riceandcurry. They are neither great eaters nor sod cooks and 
their special holiday dishes are pdiisa and vadis. The men wear 
& narrow waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, and the 
women a robe fnlling like a petticoat and no bodice. Both men 
and women keep a store of rich clothes and use ornamenta of 
Id and silver, the women being particularly fond of anointing 
their hair with cocoanut oil and decking it with flowers. They are 
clean, hardworking, and trustworthy, but as timid as the Konknas 
of Kirwiér. Their women are ve y quarrelsome. They were 
formerly soldiers a most are now ‘hin dmen. Some serve as 
messengers in public offices and some are petty shopkeepers and 
deal in rice, fruit, vegetables, betelnut, poh. canrgabult 
flowers, coir rope, and oilman’s stores, Besides minding the house, 
women work in the fields and gather ecowdung and dry leaves which ~ 
they bury together in manure pits. They also plant, weed, reap, 
thrash, winnow, and husk rice. They were formerly tenants, 
but have lately become landholders, Like the Konkan Marithiia 
they stand at the head of the Shudra castes, Sherogars rise 
early, and wash, ted those who are employed as messen 
the men go to their fields ; of the women some gather cowdung 
and leaves for manure and others remain at home to cook. The 
men retarn about nine and take rice porridge for breakfast. After 
breakfast they talk and joke, in which they haye considerable 
cleverness, till three, when after dining they again to work, 
They come back by sunset, sup between eight and nine, and go 
to bed, A family of five spends about 12s, Ts. 6) month, ‘Their 
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family gods are Raulndth and Nirankdr whose shrines are in Goa. 
They also worship all Brahman and village gods,and Musalman 
saints or pirs. They believe in the power of evil spirits, and 
have great faith in soothsaying and sorcery. They make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn, pia jae. and Dharmasthal. They employ 
Havig Brahmans to perform marriage puberty and deat 
ceremonies, and show them greatreapect. Their spiritual Teacher is 
the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in Maisur. Girls are 
married between eight and eleven and boys between fourteen and 
eighteen. The men wear the sacred thread. Polygamy is practised, 
widow marriage forbidden, and polyandry unknown. The heads 
of widows are not shaved. They burn their dead except infants 
who are buried. They mourn ten days, and on the twelfth feast the 
caste and present a person of the same sex and age as the 
deceased with a suit of clothes, a metal plate, and a small pot. 
Dinners are repeated every thirtieth day after the death for a 
» on the last day of the twelfth month, and afterwards on the 
first day of every year during the lifetime of the children of the 
A 












ised. general commemoration of the dead is held during 
the second half of Bhidrapad (September - October). Social disputes 
are settled by committees of the caste under the presidency of 
disputes are taped of by the committees, but serious matters 






are reported to the Teacher who passes his decision on the 
proceedings forwarded to him through his representative the 
deharya, who isa Smért Brihman. The Teacher punishes with fine 


or expulsion according to the gravity of the offence. A person 
who has been put oat of paats may be allowed back on paying the 
Teacher a certain sum through the dchérya. They are skilfal eulti. 
vators and are likely to rise to importance as they send their boys 
to school and are gradually improving their condition, 

Padtis, numbering about 2913 of whom 1515 are males and 
1395 females, are found in Karwir and Kumta, They belong to two 
classes, Kinarese and Konkani. Kiinarese Padtis make salt, and 
Konkan Padtis labour. The two divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarry. They are short, dark, and regular-featured. Some 
speak Kanarese at home and others Konkani, Most live in huts or 

heds with mod walls, thatched roofs, narrow verandas, and small 
yards with a sweet basil plant in the centre. Their common food is 
rice and fish, but they eat flesh when they can afford it and drink 
hquor thongh not to excess. The men wear tho loincloth, the head- 
scarf, and a folded blanket either on their heads or on their shoulders, 
with gold ear and finger rings and silver girdles; the women wear the 
ordinary robe the skirt hanging from the waist to the knee and the 
upper end drawn across the abaulder and breast. They wear no bodice, 
and have oe silver or brass ornaments like those of the Halepaiks. 
They are dirty, hardworking, honest, thrifty, and sober. _ Most are 
tenants and in poor circumstances; a few make salt: the rest are 
day-labourers. ides keeping the honse the women help the men 
by working in the fields. Children herd cattle, take care of the 
house, and watch crops. Most borrow money at high interest for 
their weddings. Between interest due to moneylenders and to 
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landlords in return for advances of seed and for the use of cattle 
and field tools, little is left. They rank next to Gém Vakkals. 
Their daily life and expenses do not differ from those of the Halvakki 
Vakkals. They worship the ordinary Brahman and village gods, 
and observe all local holidays including the bhdnds snd jatras, and 
have faith in soothsaying and sorcery and in the power of spirits 
They employ Joishis to perform their ceremonies and treat them with 
great respect. They marry their girls between ten and twelve and 

ir boys between fourteen and eighteen. They consider themselves 
impure for ten days after a birth ora death. ‘I are cleansed on 
the eleventh by bathing and drinking watertouched by the Joishi,and, 
after bemg purified, they feast their castemen. Women are Beato 
four days in every month, when they bathe and wash their clothes. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed. Social disy are 
settled by committees of the caste under the presidency of budvants 





Uppu Na'‘dors, numbering 2110 of whom 1100 are males and 
1010 females, are found in considerable strength along the Kumta, 
Hondvar, and Ankola coast. They are said to take their name from 
the Kanarese uppu salt and ndduavillage. Thoir names, surnames, 
pt stock, and patron god are the same as those of the Torke 

idors. The two castes pes’ decgl ie marry, but do not 
differ in appearance, speech, house, food, dress, or charz er; both 
are husbandmen and the style of living of both is closely alike. 
Their girls are marnied between nine and twelve and their boys 
between fourteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy ai 
allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They burn their dead. The 
social organization does not differ from that of the Torke Nédors. 
They have the same three circles, Ankola, Mirjan, and Chanddvar. 
The head of Ankola lives at Tenkankeri, the head of Mirjdn at 
Madangeri in Kumta, and the head of Chandévar at Unalli. All are 
subject to the Tatydchdri of Tirapati in North Arkot, Several of 










-their boys are being taught Kanarese at Belekeri, Ankola, and other 


Panchamea lis, nombering 1946 of whom 1140 are males and 
506 females, are found in the Sirsi, Siddépur, Yellépur, and Haliyél 
sub-divisions. They are Lingdyats and do not differin any particulars 
from Banjigs and Mallavs with whom they eat but do not intermarry. 

_Kot Vakkals, numbering 1822 of whom 1003 are males and 
$19 females, are found above the Sahyddris in Siddipur and Sirsi. 
Kot Vakkals or bagmen get their name from being chiefly employed 
im covering bunches of tender betelnuts with bags made of the 
canvas-like sheeths of the betel-palm, which shelters the fruit bunches 
when tender and protects them from heavy rain, They are a sub- 
division of the Gauda or Vakkal caste; but neither eat nor , 
with any other branch of it. Both men and women are middle-sized. 
strong, and dark. Their home tongue is Kénarese, like the speech 
of the Halvakki Vakkals. Their houses do not differ from those of 
Halvakki Vakkals. Their staple diet is rice and rigi, but they 
occasionally eat fowls and goats offered in sacrifice. "They drink no 
spirituous liquor. Both men and women dress like Halvakki Vakkals, 
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and like them are simple, hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. 
il work as loners and field ae. and do not differ in 
condition from of! er cultivating castes. They rank next to Haélvakki 
Vakkals, and do not differ from them im their daily life or 
expenditure. Their chief objects of worship are the village deities 
to whom they offer goats andcocks. Their family god is Venkat- 
ramana of Tirupati and they make pilgrimages to his shrine. Their 
are sepia etree ten and tae and or boys between 














ge Oe h illngre has a easto-headman or eat Their social 
disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the community 
under the presidency of the gauda. They do not send their boys to 


school nor take to new pursuits. 
Ja numbering 1653 of whom 898 are males and 755 females, 
are found in small numbers at Bhatkal, Murdeshvar, Kumta, Sonola, 
Banvasi, and Muondgod. The word Jain means conqueror from the 

Sanskrit ji to conquer. According to Mr. Rice the Jains a 

im the Karnétak about the same time as the Buddhists, that is in 
the third century before Christ... The Jain faith was predominant 

in the Karnitak during the early centuries after Christ. It suffer 
from the attacks of the Kongu or Chera kings in the third or 
fourth century s aay in the eighth century from the success 
of Bh harya and from the introduction of northern Bréhmans 
by Mayura-varma of Banvési. From the eighth to. the eleventh 
the Kalachurys chiefs of Humcha in north-west Maisur, 
and, until 1117 or 1132 the Balils of Dvdéra-samndra in west 
Maisur favoured the Jains. Theconversion to Vaishnavism of the 
Baldl chief Vishnu Vardhan (1117-1157) was a severe blow 
to the upland Jains’ and their power was further impaired in the 
fourteenth century by the rise of the Lingayat faith at Kalydn. The 
coast Jains seem to have escaped this loss of power, as, according 
to the Arab historian Rashid-nd-din, in 1290, all the Hindus of the 
Malabdr coast from Sintakula or Sindabur to Quilon were Samanis or 
Jains.‘ Bothof the Vijayan ape dynasties (1550-1480 and 1480- 
ve} though not Jains were friendly to the Jains. After the fall 
anagar (1556) m the south of Kanara the Gersappa and 

Bhatle chiefs continued Jains till their overthrow by Venkata 

Naik of Bednur about 1600 and in the south the Sonda chiefs 
-remained Jains till Sadashiv was converted to the Lingdyat faith 
in the latter oa ok of the seventeeth century. Inthe south about 
1600 the ur conquerors almost exterminated the Jams. At 
present the chief Karnitak seats of the Jain faith are in Maisur, 
at Shravan, Belgol, Maleyur, and Humcha* In appearance 
and character Jain saints are closely allied to Buddhist saints. 











1 Mysor, L 313. L. 314. 
Mhacendtng: to Buchanan (TI. 123 Sea ge Sonth of India, I. chy Vishnu- 
vardhan iat the Jains with savage crualty; Bon ding 7 Aged Ipc ate . Call, nd 
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Both seem taken from one original. y have the same tender- 


ness for life and nearly the same rules of conduct.) Jains differ 
from Buddhists chiefly in acknowledging an Eternal Mind and in 
having many more ideas in common with modern Brihmanism, its 
caste system, its ceremonial impurities, and its respect for Brahman 
ds. How far these beliefs and observances were absent from the 
fe of Shire Buddhists even in early times is doubtfal. The 
opinions which distinguish the Jains from Bréihmanic Hindus 
are their extreme tenderness for life, their denial of the divine 
origin of the Veds, and the reverence they pay to certain saints or 
Tirthankars, who, by the practice of self-denial and other virtues, 
are believed to have gained a position higher than that of the 
Bréhmanic gods, The names im common use among men. are, 
Padmappa, Anantayya, Adrappa, Né 
Chandrappa ; and among women, Padmavva; 
NAgerye, and Devki, Their surnames are local, marking their 
ITE 


-place or country ; they are not taken into account in eettine 


marriages. The Jains of Belgaum, Dharwar, North Kanara, 
South Kanara eat together; but the North and South Kanara 
people alone intermarry, Almost all the lay Jains of North Kanara 
are husbandmen. Their ay god, Jineshvar, Arhat, or Parmeshvar, 
has temples at Gersap hatkal, and Sonda, and their patron 
oddesses, Padmsvati, Jviila, Kushmanddevi Kali, and Gauri, have 
hrines in almost all Jain settlements. The Kanara Jains belong to 
three divisions, the Chaturths, the Tagar-Bogars, and the Priests. 
They have no badges or devaks. The Chaturt }and the Priests eat 
with each other but do not intermarry ; and both of them hold aloof 
from the Tagar-Bogiirs, whom they look upon as inferior though they 
do not differfrom them in religion. The Priests are agnin divide 
into Indra or family priests and ascetics yatis or svdmis, and the 
ascetics into vse eee that is sky-clad or naked and Shvetambars or 
white-robed. The Digambars, according to rule ought to be always 
naked; in practice they are never without clothes except at their 
meals, The rule of nakedness is strictly observed in Digambar 
images, which have no covering of any kind, not even colour or an 
ornament. The Shvetambars dress in white and adorn their idols 
with earrings and other jewels. The two sects differ in other points, 
the Shvetambars holding that there are twelve heavens and sixty- 
eight Indras, and the Digambars that there are sixteen heavens and 
® hundred Indras. The number cf ascetics of either class 1s small, 
They are friendly towards each other ; a Digambar may become a 
Shvetambar and a Shvetambar a Digambar. Ascetics do not attempt 
to spread their religion and laymen are indifferent to sectarian 
differences. The ascetics keep up the order by buying children 
from Jain parents and making them their disciples. Parents 
sometimes vow to devote their children to the service of Jina and 
give them to ascetics who make them their disciples. There are 
no female ascetics in Kanara. The daily life of a Kanara Jain 
ascetic is almost the same as that of a Gujarit Jain ascetic. 


|b close is the resemblance that Mr. Rice (M -L ho | éhat Mekitct 
lost Join saint and Gautama the lant Tahari luk Po ao olds that Mahdvira the 
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The ascetics cannot be distinguished by their appearance from 
en, and, among the ascetics, the Digambars cannot be told 
from the Shyetambars. Both men and women are tall and well- 
featured, the men being darker than the women. Their Kénarese 
does not differ from that spoken by other husbandmen. They live 
in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, yerandas, 
and front yards with sweet basil plants. Their common food is 
ice and vegetables. es neither eat flesh nor drink liquor, 
they are eaters. Their special dishes are holige or whieh 
flour b stuffed with boiled pulee and molasses and eaten 
with milk or clarified butter. The men wear the sacred thread, 
the waisteloth, the shouldercloth, and a small red headscarf : 
and the women the robe, passing the skirt between the legs and 
drawing the upper end across the shoulder and breast. ‘They also 
wear a bodice with short sleeves and a back. The women wear their 
hair in a braid like Vani women and the menshaye the head except 
the top-knot, and the face except the moustache, Their ornaments 
do not differ from those of the other coast classes. They are thrifty 
mild and orderly, but not hardworking. Most are husbandmen, 
and a few are petty traders, dealing in grain, cloth, condiments, and 
betelnut and leayes. They rank with traders. They rise early 
and are afield before daybreak, returning home about ten and 
breakfasting on rice porridge. After breakfast they rest till one, 
when they dine, go to aie and return at sunset. Tho women 
besides minding house help the men in the field. A family 
of five spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month. They worship the Jain 
saints or Tirthankars, and reverence Brahman gods and village 
deities as the servants of the Almighty Jineshvar, offering to all 
cooked rice, fruit, and flowers. In most houses they keep a 
of Jineshvar in the form of a man, and worship it with offerings 
of flowers, fruit, and cooked food, and by waving before it burning 
incense and lighted lamps. This daily worship is rmed by 
one of the male members of the house, women being forbidden to 
perform it. The family priests, who are married and are called 
puparis or purohaits, hold their position hereditarily and are supported 
in the same way as Brihman priests. They serve in the temples of 
Jinmas and Devis, and act as astrologers, drawing up horoscopes, 
and fixing the time for ceremonies according to the same system 
of astrology as is in use among Brahmans. As family priests 
they perform the same duties as Brihman priests and are much 
respected. A layman by learning the profession can become a 
pees and a priest can give up his profession and become a layman; 
ut marriages between priests and laymen cannot take place. Their 
special holidays are the ninth and the fifteenth days of the bright half 
of Ashadha, (June-July), Kértik (October-November), and Phdlgun 
(February-March), which are kept as feasts; the eighth and the 
cc veeerith. that is the days before, being kept as fasts.. Of the 
ordinary Hindu holidays they observe Yugdadi and Shimga in March- 
Apnl, Nag-panchami in July-August, Shrévani Paurnima in 
July-August, Ganesh-chaturthi and Anant-chaturdashi in August- 
pretember, Dasra in September-October, and Divali in October- 
November, 
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The Jains' believe that the universe is uncreated and eternal. 


They divide it into three parts, the pétdl or under world, the bhulok 3 


or middle world, and the dish or upper world. They believe that = 
the patil or under world consists thee sections adhogatt, narak, 
and pavaniok, Adhogati is a hopeless hell where the souls of the re 
damned crawl; narak isa hell with hope in which sinners with astrain 
of good have the chance of atoning their sin and are then sent to 
transmigrate ; pavaniok is a purgatory from which after a course of 
purifying punishment the souls of the faulty good rise to heaven, 


Above the purgatory or highest part of the under world comes the sf : 


earth, bhwmi or bhulok, of land and water divided into several part 
each mhabited by a ee class of creatures. The upper we dor 

dkash has also several divisions. The lowest is the home of the 
demons mantralok; the second is the home of a class between mon 
and demigods called vidyddhare; the third is the home of thedemigods 





or deviok; and the highest is mokshalok the world of bliss and thehome 
of the Supreme Being, the Eternal Mind. With the Eternal dwell | 
the seventy-two saints or favoured ones of whom twenty-four belong 


to od ag cycle, twenty-four to the present cycle, and twenty-four to 


-- 


an cycle which is to come. These saints are believed to have been 


endowed with all knowledge, to have understood all ceremonies,and to te | 


have read the thoughts of men. They are believed to be equal with 


the Eternal and to deserve the same honours, The twenty-four saints ‘ 


of the past cycle receive no worship. Divine honours are paid only Re 
to the twenty-four saints of the present cycle, who have thirty-six 


attnbutes in common and certain personal peculiarities in ¢ol i 


Pua, and age. Two of them are white, two yellow, two red, two 


pine, ae leks and fourteen are golden or yellow-brown. The 
height and age are arranged acco ing to a ually decreasing 
scale from Rishabhadey the first saint, who eras haaiing poles 
high and lived a life of 8,400,000 great years, to Mahavir the last saint, 
Who did_not exceed the ordinary size of a man and lived only forty 
years, The object of special Jain reverenca in Kanara is Gantama, 
a disciple of fivir and variously named Indrabhuti, Tirthankar, — 
and dina. His images, which are generally standing, have crisp 
curly hair, thick lips, and a black skin, with the hands held straight 


down close to the sides, Hoe is worshipped both by Diganters and ~ eam 
and 


Shvetambars with offerings of fruit and flowers, 
lighted lamps and burning incense before his face. They also keep 
the images of other Tirthankars in their temples, sine aera ea 
houses, which are either seated or standing according to the 
descriptions given in their holy books. The Eternal is known as 
Arhat, Argan, or Jineshvar. He has one thousand and eight sacred: | 
names and receives the homage of the three worlds, He ix alls Ge 
wap ¢ all-powerful, all-present; in him eve ything has been, is, 
and will be without beginning and without end. Ho does asi aaa 
create, but shows grace mercy and love to all living beings, For 
scriptures or veds, and has declared that the Jain scriptures, the world, 


oe Mount of the Jain faith as far as possible re TELA = 
beliofs of pious and intelligent Kauareay ajo Se ene 
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See Gina. tho soul, duty, and virtue shall last for ever. He ia shown 


with four beautiful faces, seated under an ashok tree, and adorned 
with three wheels of justice and a triple umbrella. According to the 
Jains the Brihmanic gods, imelading Shiv, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
-Ganpati, are followers of Arhat.. Both laymen and ascetics therefore 
reverence them though with a lower reverence than that paid to the 
Tirthankars. Of the Brihmanic gods the most revered by the Jaina 
are Shiv, Vishnu, Rim, Krishna, and Vithoba, They worship the 
shaktis wikttie or mothers with decent rites and say that Vithoba is a Jain 
god. They keep the images of these gods in their houses and temples, 
visit their shrmes, and make vows to them.’ In spite of their 
reverence for Brihmanic gods they are as indifferent to Brahmans 
_ as they are to Lingayats* Of animals they revere the cow and 
_ worship the cobra; and of plants and trees they worship the pimpal 
- and the ashok trees and the basil plant. They worship stones in tha 
form of village deities, and believe in spirits, devils, witchcraft, and 
_ so0othsaying,. They have also well-disposed spirits of their ancestors 
- Whom they please but do not worship. They think that the 
Spirits of unmarried men, pregnant women, of persons killed by 
accidents, and of the greedy dead haunt their old homes and annoy 

the living. When a sick man raves or is struck senseless he is 
believed to be possessed by a spirit. They apply to a soothsayer 


of their own or of any other caste to drive out the spirit, the Jain 


Tic, to” 


methods of exorcising not differing from those adopted by other 
mediums. They resort to-black magic or sorcery, jdédu, to be 
reyenged on an enemy, and with this object employ men of any caste 
who are expert in the use of charms and spells, They believe in 
good and bad omens and think that iron has power over spirits. 
Among the Jains the chief rules of conduct are not to kill, not to 
to be humble-minded, not to covet, to have no strong wishes, 
4s to eat after ior be not to Sis Dauner ie unstrained water, 
_ and not to cat figs, ban ipal or jujube berries, poppy-seeds, 

. snake-gourds, or other eared fcnits or vemebahlesse Oh inm, 
asafcetida, garlic, radishes, and mushrooms are also forbidden. 
Altogether there are 12,000 observances. No layman can hope to 
keep them all; thérefore eternal bliss is possible only for an ascetic, 
Quarrels with Lingayats, with Gujarit Jains, or among themselves 
between Digambars and Shvetambars are unknown. They formerly 
used to make converts ; they now make no attempt to spread their 
religion. The Jain faith seems to be slowly dying. 

When a woman is pregnant for the first time, she goes to 
her parents’ house to be confined. In the seventh month of her 
preguancy she is dressed in a new robe and decked-with flowers 
and ornaments. She is made to sit by the side of her husband, 
her lap is filled with rice a cocoanut and betelnuts and leaves, and 









_ _| Buchanan (Mysor, TI. 83) notices in South Kanara that though there were 

Brihmanic gods in Join temples they were never worshipped. If a Jain wished ta 
ning a Brihmanic god he worshipped him in a Bnikhmanic temple. 
. * Wilks (South of India, 1. 514) notices that in 150 there were about fifty Brihman 
families among the Mysor Jaina and that in the Jain temple the priest was a 
Brihman, Buchanan (Mysor, III. 80) notices that the South Kandra Jains had 
Brahmans who acted beth as temple and as house priests. 
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They employ a low-caste midwife, paying her 1s. (8 ans.) if the 
child is a boy and 6d. (4 ans.) if it is a girl. The child is bathed 
as s00n as it is born, and for eleven days the mother and child are 
considered impure and kept apart. On the sixth day they perform 
the same satfi ceremony as Brahmanic Hindus and lay an iron nail 
under the child’s bed. No paper is left for Brahma to write tha 
child’s destiny. On the eleventh day the mother and child are 
purified by the Jain priest or purchit who offers a hom or fire 
offering in the house, and kinsmen and neighbours are asked to dina, 
The eldest member of the house, either man or woman, lays the babe 
in the cradle, and, according to its sex, names it in a loud voice 


after the eldest deceased member of the family, and drops into its 


hands a gold or asilver coin. The guests repeat the name, place 
copper or silver coins in the child's hand, and feed on Trice, curry, and 
wa that is rice molasses and cocoanut milk cooked together, 
No twelfth day ceremony is observed and the mother does not 
worship water at the well. The child is not presented to the sun 
and no horoscope is drawn up. Between the ages of two and three 
boys are shaved by the village barber who is given 6d. (4 ang), 
half a pound of rice, and a cocoanat. After being shaved the 1 
is bathed by the people of the house. The observance ends with 
a feast to kinsmen and friends.. When a boy is between ten 
and twelve arrangements are made for girding him with the 
sacred thread ; these are the same as the Brahman arrangements 
and are made by the priests. His parents, with their Jain 
family priest or purohit, go to their s saars Teacher or guru of 
whom there are two in Kanara, in Sonda and in Mudbidra. Barly 
on the day fixed the boy is bathed and led by his parents to the 
Teacher, who purifies him with the five products of the cow, girds 
him with the sacred thread, and‘ teaches him the sacred praye 
Then the family priest kitdles a sacred fire and is paid 8s. (Rs. 4), 
The ceremony ends with a feast to the caste people, Boys are 
married between eight and sixteen and girls between eight and 
eleven. Proposals for marriage come from the parents of the boy, 
aud the time for the wedding is fixed after consulting the family 
priest or purohit, They build marriage booths with a lucky post or 
muhurimed in the centre, bring earthen pots from the potters, and, 
on the second day after the marnage, use them in bathing the bride 
and bridegroom. On the evening before the day fixed for the 
wedding, both in the house of the ‘bride and of the bridegroom, the 
family priest or purohit worships the Tirthankars and a dinner is 
served to the guests, Next morning musicians play and in their 
own houses the bridegroom and bride are rubbed with turmeric 
paste and bathed in warm water. ‘The bridegroom is clothed in a 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf over which is set the 
marriage coronet. He holds in his hand a couple of betelnuts 
and leaves and bows to the family gods. Meanwhile the priest 


fills with rica a metal pot or gindi, and, on the mouth of the pot, lays 
& 


mango leaves and on the leaves a cocoanut, and sets the pot on a tray. 
The bridegroom and his people start for the bride’s house, his 
“ister carrying the try with the pot. When he reaches the 


cppeke ail; 





izhted lamps are wared round her and ‘her husband’s” faces, 








bride’s her father comes ont with two cocoanuts which he places 
in the bridegroom’s hands and leads him to the family gods, 
where the bridegroom lays the nuts and prostrates hiniself before 
the gods. After worshipping the gods he comes from the housa 
and sits on alow wooden stool in the marriage booth. Then the 
bride is led ont and seated on another stool placed alongside of 
the bridegroom’s, The bride and bridegroom are then stripped 
to the waist and the bridegroom rubbed with turmeric by five 
women of the bride’s party and the bride by five women of the 
oridegroom’s party, who sing merry songs in Kanarese. Near 
the stools are two earthen pots called kumbhakils filled with water. 
The bridegroom’s nearest relation presents the bride with a new 
robe in which she is dressed on the spot with such ornaments as 
the bridegroom can afford to give her. Both are then led by the 
girl’s father to a raised seat or altar before which they stand opposite 
each other, separated by a cloth curtain held by two men.’ The 
Jain priest or purohit then chants texts, and, when the lucky moment 
comes, the cloth is drawn aside, and the bride and bridegroom throw 
wreaths of flowers round each other’s necks and the parents join 
their right hands and pour water over them. Gifts of money or 
dakshina are made to the purohit and alms called bhiksha to Havig 
Brahmans who come for charity. The guests put rice on tha 
brows of the newly married pair, throw grains of rice over their 
heads, and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The second 
and third days are spent in feasting, rice being eprinkled on the 
brows of the happy couple and lighted lamps waved round their faces 
in the mornings and evenings. On the fourth morning the two 
water-pota or kumbhakils are worshipped and the water is thrown 
away. The pair then bathe, dress in white, and stand before 
the door of the marriage booth, and the washerman spreads on the 
ground a newly washed white cloth. The bridegroom lifts the 
bride in his arms and walks over the cloth and sets her down at 
the entrance of the house. The white clothes worn by the 
bridegroom and bride are presented to the washerman, who is also 

id 1s. (8 ans.) in cash, a pound of rice, and a cocoanut ; the priest's 
fee is 8s. (Rs. 4). On the fifth day the bride and bridegroom sit 
together in the yard and bathe throwing water on each other ; after 
dinner they play at odds and evens with betelnuts. When a girl 
comes of age a sacred fire or hom is kindled and the same practices 
are observed as among the trading classes. Widows are not 
allowed to marry, but their heads are not shaved. 

When fatal symptoms set in water sweetened with sugar is 
Htopped into the dying man’s mouth and the nearest of kin sits 
by Ins side. When he has breathed his last the family priest is 
sent for, who prepares a sacred fire, bathes and dresses the body, 
wraps it in a white shrond, and lays it on a bamboo bier. The bier 
is carried by four men, while the son of the deceased, or if he has no 
son one of his nearest of kin, walks before the bier carrying fire in 
an earthen jar. The women wait in the house wailing but do not 
beat their breasts like Gujarit Jains. When they reach the burning- 
ground the mourners a a funeral pile, place the body on it, and 
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fet it‘on fire. The death of a layman or a priest is not an occasio 














Sudirs, 


for joy and no music is played either when the body is being carried 
to t font ernest ? while it is barning. The impurity caused 
by adeath ends on the tenth day. On ‘the tenth the karmapuja 
and on the anniversary the varahadina ceremonies are performed to 
save the dead from the torments of purgatory and hell. On the 
eleventh day the family priest gives the mourners the five products 
of the cow, but they do not freely mix with their caste-fellows till 
the sixteenth day. On that day they perform a ceremony called 
either the water-pot purification kalashibhishek, or the corpse 
purification mrifabhishek, The mourners collect nine to 108 earthen 

ts, each able to hold about a qnart, and a large jar able to hold 
‘our gallons. The mourners go with the pots to their temple and 
fill large jar from the temple well. The largo jar is then 








worshipped by oni ies and he into the temple. The small — 


are also filled with water, the mouth of each is stopped by 
Sitti and they are set before the image of the temple god pete 
ona heap of one or two pounds of rice in which a half-anna (}d.) 


or a silver two-anna (3d.) bit are hid. All are then covered with a 
new white cloth and worshipped. he jar is worshipped by itself: 


and the pots together. After this the temple god is wora hipped 
and secelinibe es citer to it, and tin sete te the pots is poured 
over the head of the image, and strained cooked rice is sprink! lon 
the floor of the temple yard. This ceremony lasts during a whole 
night. The priest is given 4s. (Rs. 2) in cash, all the fruit and rice, 
and part of the cloth which has been need, Unlike those of Brihman 
ascetics the bodies of Jain ascetics are burnt. The death of an 
ascetic is a joyfol event as his soul is believed pl rei to eternal bliss in 
Ahmindralok or Indra’s heaven. Others according to their deeds go 
either to adhogali the hopeless hell, to narak the hell with hope, or to 
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pavantol or purgatory. They build no tombs and write no inscriptiong 


m honour of their dead. They have hereditary village headmen 
called budvants, who are subject to the spiritual guides or bhatkarnia, 
who are asectics, and whose chiefs, the senior ascetics of the 
orders, live at Sonda in Sirsi and at Mudbidre in South Kanara, 
The village headmen settle common social disputes with the helj 
of a council of castemen. Serious cases are referred to the « iritoad 
Teachers whose orders are enforced on pam of loss of caste, 
They are not well off and neither send their children to school nor 
take to new pursuits. 

Sudirs or Shudras, numbering 1209 of whom 651 are males 


and 558 females, are found in small numbers in Haliyél and — 


Yellipur, mostly in villages with a mixed population. The names 
in ordinary use among men are, Vithal, Govind, Gopdl, Laksh 

and Niriyan; and among women, Lakshmi, Pirvati, Bh thi, 
Yamni, and Ganga, They have no clan names but have place 
names for surnames of which the commonest are, Sdnogekdr, 
Gunjikir, Bindodkér, Mulekar, and Léjekér, all villages in Gon. 
Families bearing the same surname do not intermarry. There are 16 
subdivisions. Most are dark but a few are wheat-coloured, and they 
do not differ from Kulvadis in appearance, Their home tongue 
18 Konkani with a large mixture of corrupt Marathi which they tall 
ma peculiar shouting. tone. The walls of their houses are either 
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ttled reeds and the roofs are thatched or tiled. They 





ie-storied and stand in rows and a few by themselves in 
1 ns or near fields. Their common food is rice, rdgi, millet, 
and fish, and they cat meat and drink liquor. Some smoke hemp 
flowers and others take opium, They eat flesh and drink liquor 
whenever they can get them and are greedy eaters and poor cooks, 
As a clags they are dirty and antidy in their dress. The’ men 
either wear the waistcloth, shonldercloth, coat, and headsearf, or 
the loincloth, headscarf, and blanket. The women wear the skirt 
of the robe passed back between the feet, with a bodice with short 





_ sleeves anda back. They arefond of yellow and sweet-scented flowers, 


Girls ‘under five wear gowns with cloth caps and after five narrow 
robes and bodices. Both men and women wear all the ornaments 
used by other husbandmen. Their cloths are mostly of local 
make and bought in shops near their homes, They are hard- 
working, honest, thrifty, and orderly. Their hereditary calling is 
Besides field work the men serve as messengers and 





ay Bameatio servants, and men women and children work as unskilled 






labourers, As husbandmen they rent lands from the holders 
generally on condition of equally sharing the produce, Their daily 

as labourers is generally Gd. (4 ans.) for a man, 3d. (2 ans.) 
for a woman, and 14d. (1 anna) for a child between twelve and fifteen, 
House servants, besides their keep, are paid about 4s. (Rs. 2) a 
month. Their busy season is from June to October and their slack 
season from December to April. As aclags they are well employed 
and fairly off. A few marry their children without running into 
debt but most have to borrow. Even those who‘are in debt 
work themselves clear sooner than the peasants of the sea coast. 
They rank with Halvakki Vakkals and Nadors and hold aloof from 
shoemakers, Mhéra, and other depressed castes, In the busy season 
(June to November) they work all day hardly stopping for their 








_ meals. The first meal is taken in the early morning before going 


to work, the second at midday which they generally eat at home, 
and the third about eight in the evening. Their slack season is 
sone in. house work and in visiting neighbouring villages where 

y have relations or where fairs are held. A family of five spends 
about I¢s. (Rs. 7) a month. Their house costs from £10 (Ra, 20- 
Rs. 100), their furniture 10s. to £2 (Rs.5- Rs. 20), and their 
marriages £5 to £15 (Re, 50-Rs. 150). ‘They are religious and 
worship all Brahman gods as well as local village gods and goddesses. 


_ Theyemploy Bréhmans to perform their ceremonies and show them 
t. 


mich respect. They have strong faith in soothsaying and ghosta, 
offer blood sacrifices to village gods, and go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, Pandharpur, Gokarn, and Rémeshvar. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the monastery at Shringeri in Maisur, to 
whom they pay contributions, which are collected by his representative 
called shastri. Their customa and social rules do not differ from 
those of the Gongdikars, They have lately begun to send their boys 
to achool. 

. Hanbars, numbering 795 of whom 422 are males and 373 females, 
arefound above tho Sahyddris, living mostly in villages mixed with 
other people, chiefly in the Sirsi sub-division. They are said to have 
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come from Kalyan in the Nizam’s dominions, but all communicat 
with their Kalydn caste-fellows has ceas ad. 3 | 
Kanarese. Their household gods are Bi Ppa, Hanumanta, and 
Shinghosanna, whose images they keep in their houses and 
worship daily. They have no badges or devaks. Families who have 
the same are considered to belong to one stock and therefore 
to be’ too closely related to allow of intermarriage. The names in 








common use among men, to which gauda is generally added, are, 


Raima, Bhiku, Tammanna, Biba, Bila, Nigya Hira, Venkya: 
Hanma, and Malla; and of women, Mallu, Tulsi, ru, Devku, Sau. 





Avu, Rimokka, Baiki, and Baya. They are divided into Hale: or 


old Hanbars and Hos or new Hanbars who neither eat together nop 


intermarry. They speak a corrupt Kanarese with a mixture 
of corrupt Maréthi words. ‘They are dark, short, and dis 


stoutness. Their houses are one-storied with wattled reed walla.” 


and thatched roofs. The furniture includes low wooden stools, 
palm-leaf mats, rattan boxes, copper and brass pots, and a couple of 


small metal lamps. Their common food is rice and rip; They 


may eat flesh and drink liquor, but because of its costliness they 
a fl touch flesh except mntton on the last day of Dasra 
(September-October). They are moderate eaters but not good 
cooks, their special dish being pdisa that is rice Molasses and 
cocoanut milk. The men wear the loincloth, the shoulders 
cloth, the blanket, and the headscarf; their ornaments are gold 
earrings and silver wristlets and girdles. The women wear the robe, 
end over the head like a veil. The women have ¢ ld ornaments for 
the head ears and neck, and silver bell-met or tin. wristlets, 
bracelets, and toe-rings, Both men and women keep a store of 
holiday clothes. They are hardworking, thrifty, honest, even- 
tempered, and orderly, but dirty. _ Their only and hereditary 
profession is husbandry. Children begin to work at about eight 
and from eight to twelve they herd cattle and gather cowdung, 
Women, besides minding the house, help the men in the ds. 
Most of them own small farms which they till with their own hands. 
They are above want and are free from debt. They rank next to 
Maritha Kunbis, Haélvakki Vakkals, and Lingiyats; and claim 
to be superior to Lohirs, Badigis, and Thikurs. They breakfast 
between seven and eight and work in the fields till sunset, stoppi 

to dine about one. In large families the cooking is done in turn 
by one or more women according to the demand for labour, They 
sup immediately after their return from work. Their busy season 
is from June to December and their slack season from January to 
May. A family of five spends abont I4g. (Rs, 7) amonth, Their 
marriages cost £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- Re, 100), and they spend little 
on their houses except labour, ag the materials are free, They 
reverence all local pods, their chief holidays being Shimga in March- 
April, Ganesh-chaturthi in August-Septomber, and Dipardli in 
October. Their family priests are Karhdda Brihmans and. their 
spiritual Teacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisor, 
They treat their priests with much respect and p y tithes to 
the Teacher. They have faith in soothsaying and ghosts and offer 
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blood sacrifices to village deities. The Teacher gives them flowers 
which have been offered to his house gods and passes decisions on 
matters referred to him, He seldom comes in person but sends his 
deputy or pdrupatyagdr to recover his dues and to act for him. 
On the sixth day after birth the spirit of the sixth or satii is 
sean Ura and four caste-women are feasted. On the twelfth 
day all the people in the house bathe and drink water which is 
brought from the house of the family priest. The lap of the 
mother is filled with rice, a cocoanut, and a couple of betel leaves and 
nats. On the thirteenth day the child is laid in the cradle and 
named. Boys are shaved by’ the village barber between two and 
three, the barber receiving one pound of rice and a small handkerchief. 
Hoys are married between ten and twenty-five and girls between 
eight and twelve, but there is no strict rule against girls remaining 
unmarried after they come of age. Marriage and death are 
the only ceremonies which require the help of a Bréhman. Widow 
Marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised and polyandry 
is unknown. On the fourth day after a girl comes of age a few 
caste-women, generally relations, bring rice, betelnuts and leaves, 
and flowers, and deck the girl with the flowers and lay the nuts 
and leaves in her lap. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
On the fifth they drink water which is given them by the family 
priest. They have no hereditary headman and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen. Breakers of caste rules are either 
fined or put ont of caste. 

Sa‘dars, numbering 499 of whom 255 are males and 244 females, 
are found in Yellépur, Haliydl, and Sirsi, living in towns and 
villages along with other people, Some of them are said to have 
come from Dharwar and pe from Maisur. Their home speech 
is' Kdnarese. The common names of men are, Bassappa, Kallapa, 
Ningappa, Yellappa, Gadigappa, Trappa, and Sangappa; and of 
women, Bassavva, Ningavva, Yellayva, Gadigavva 208 Fee and 
- Sangavva. They have no surnames. Some of them have Kundgol, 
Basvanna, and Kuknur Dydémavva for their family god and goddess, 
whose shrines are in Dharwar and Maisur. They are divided into 
Kumbalbadka Sddars and Yetrik Sddars who eat together but do not 
intermarry. They are short, dark, muscular, and round-faced ; their 
home tongue has a large mixture of Marathi. They live in one- 
storied houses with mad or laterite walls and tiled or thatched roofa 
Their furniture includes low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, copper 
She eee brass lamps. Their houses are rally built in lines, 

ir staple diet is rice, rigi, millet, and split pulse. They smoke 
tobacco and hemp, but neither drink liquor nor eat flesh. They 
are not good cooks and are moderate eaters. Their special dishes 
do not differ from those of Banjigs. The women wear the robe 
without passing the skirt between the feet. They cover the head 
with the upper end like a veil, and wear a bodice with short sleeves 
anda back. The men wear either a narrow waistcloth or breeches, 
the shouldercloth or blanket, and the headscarf. Their clothes 
are generally dirty and of country make ee of native shop- 
keepers who import them from Dharwar. Men as well as women 
use all ‘the ornaments worn by Banjigs and like them have a 
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store of good clothes for holiday wear, They are hardworking, — 


thrifty, and well-behaved, Their heredita calling is husbandry. 
The aan work with the men in the fields 


live on the rents, and some cultivate them by employing their 


own caste people as labourers. When working as ay-labourers 
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the men get 34 pounds (5 shere) and the women 275 pounds (3 chers) ae | 


of grain. They are busy in the rains and idle in the fair weather, 
They keep cattle and add to their income by selling milk and 


butter. ‘ty 


Some of them are large landowners and moneylenders, ‘Tho 
rest thongh not rich are above want, but ara obli to borrow to 


meet marriage and other expenses. They rank below Banjigs and — 


above Arers, During the rains men and women and children over 
ten, work during the whole day except a short rest after their mide 
day meal. During the fair weather the women husk rice and make 
cowdung cakes, and men pass most of their time gossipping and 
smoking tobaccoand hemp. A family of five spends about 2s.(Re. 6) 
am Their furniture is worth £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 500), 


and their house £5 to £100 (Rs. 50 - Rs, 1000). A marriage costs 


them £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-Rs, 1000). 


As a class they are religious, Their spiritual Teacher isthe head 


of the Lingdyat monastery at Chitaldurg in Maisur, ‘'T keep 
in their houses images of Kallappa, Basavana, Yellapa, and Kuknur 

yiavva. These images are worshipped every day after bathing 
when they offer them fruit, flowers, and cooked rice. They are 
adherents of the local Lingdyat priests, but tl} y also treat Joishi 
Brahmans with respect and employ them to perform their marriag 
ceremonies. Their princi al holidays are, Holi or Shimga in Marel 








April, Yugadi in April, Nég-panchmi in August-September, Dasra 


in October, Dipavali in Octo r-November. They go on pil Timage 
to Ulvi, Kundgol, and Kuknar, They are not strict Lingky ns, they 
hate Vishnu and his followers, but they offer frnit and flowers at 
all shrines of Shiv and Pérvati though they may be under the 
management of Brahmans. Their ceremonies from birth to death 
do not differ from those of Banjigs. They have no hereditary 
headman. Their caste disputes are settled at meetings of adult 
castemen under the local ayya or Lingdyat priest. Minor breaches 
of caste rules are punished with fine. Widows who become pregnant, 
women who form intimacies with low caste men, and all who eat with 
other castes are punished by excommunication, after the sanction of 


the spiritual head has been obtained. They have begun to setd 


their children to Kanarese schools, but they do not take to new 
callings, 


Sata rka'Ts, numbering 489 of whom 260 are males and 9299 
females, are found in small numbers in Haliyél. They are said to haya 
come from Satéri, a village in Goa near the British frontier and they 
still marry and eat with the Goa Satarkirs, Their home tongue 
18 a corrupt Konkani. The names in common uso among men. are, 
Madu, Govinda, Ganesh, Bhima, Santu, Guno, Nago, Soma, Arjun, 
and Rama; and among women, Yashodi, Ramii, Jiénki, Radha 
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Lakshmi, Lakmii, Rukmini, Bhégirathi, and Draupadi. 
Sivitrimiya, Kelviimaya, and Nayakimiya. They have no stock 
names, surnames, or badges. Persons who have the same famil 
goddess are held to ong to one clan between the members of whic 
marriage is forbidden. They are dark, middle-sized, and strongly 
made. In speech they do not differ from Konkani Kunbis. Their 
houses are small and one-storied with mud or wattled walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs; their furniture is the game as a Konkan 
Kaunbi’s. Their ibaeesat food is rice, but they eat flesh, except beef 
tame pork and bison, and drink liquor when they get it cheap. They 
are moderate eatersand poor cooks, their holiday dishes being fried rice 
and udid cakes, baked rice and udid cakes mixed with cocoa-kernel, 
and wheat cakes stuffed with pulse molasses and cocoa-kernel. The 
men wear the loincloth, the « uldercloth, and the headscarf ; and 
the women wear a short-sleeved and backed bodice, and pass the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet and cover the head with the 

per end. Both men and women wear ornaments of gold silver 
and bell-metal or tin. ‘They buy their clothes off shopkeepers who 
bring them from Nandigad in Belgaum. Men generally dress in 
white and women are fond of flowers and of dull colours. They 
are igh alias thrifty, even-tempered, and well-behaved, but 
rather dirty. hey are husbandmen and field labourers, the men 
éarning 6d. to 7}d, (4-5 ans.) and the women 3d. to 4d. (2-24 ans.) a 
day. Bates are house servants getting £1 49. to £1 12s, (Rs. 12- 
Rs. 16) a year besides food. The women mind the house and help 
the men in the field. Their busy season is from June to December. 
Some of the petty landholders borrow at high interest especially to 
' Meet marriage expenses. They rank next to Mardthés, and aks 

with Konkan Kunbis. Men women and grown children work from 
sunrise to sunset, with short rests for their meals, During the busy 
season from June to March their first meal is taken at home soon 
after sunrise, the second between eleven and twelve in the fields 
where it is brought by one of their women, and the third immediately 
after nightfall. A family of five generally spends abont 12s. (Rs. 6) 
a month Their houses cost almost nothing as they are built with 
the help of their neighbours, Their furniture is worth 10s. to £5 
(Rs,5-Ks.50) ; and their marriages cost £8 to £15 (Rs, 80-Rs,150), 
They daily worship family gods whose imaces mt keep in their 
houses, and strongly believe in soothsaying and ghosts. Their 
chief holidays are Shivardtra in February-March, Shimga in February- 
March, Gokul-dshtami in Angust, Ganesh-chafurthi in August - 
September, and Dipavili and Kartiki ckddasi in October - 
November. Their family priests are Karhdda Bréhmans, and their 
spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri 
im Maisur. They pay him tithes and receive from him flowers offered 
to the god of the shots or prasdd through his representative tha 
mirupatyagar, who makes yearly tours and settles social disputes. 
Pies offer blood sacrifices to the village gods and never go on 
Pilgrimage. On the fourth day after a birth the house 8 are. 
cleansed by drinking water brought from the house of the family 
priest. On the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. Boys 
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are shaved about two and married between sixteen and twenty. 
Girls are generally married before twelve but there is no rule against 
heir remaining unmarried till they come of age, Mie ro. 
is allowed, polygamy is rare, an polyandry is unknown. On the 
fifth day afte a girl comes of age sho is bathed and decked with 
flowers and jewels, dressed in a new robe, and her lap is filled with 
rice, a cocoanut, and betelnut and leaves. If the ceremony cannot 
be performed on the fifth day, it is done on any lucky day before 
the sixteenth. During her first regnancy a woman is dre 


and then cleansing themselves by drinking ' brought from the 
honse of the priest. All ceremonies end with a caste dinner, On 
every lew-moon crows are fed to please the family Breaches 
of social discipline are enquired into and punished by a committee of 
hereditary headmen called budvants, whose decisions, if no appeal 
made to the Teacher, are final, and are enforced on pain of logs 
caste. The headmen have power to inquire into all matters affec ing 
the observance of caste rules, _Trifling misdemeanours are punishec 
with fines varying from 1s, to £2 (8 ana.-Rs. 20), Adultery between 
women and low-caste men and eating with lower castes are punished 
with excommunication. One-fourth of all fines is set apart for the 
village god and the rest spent in feasting the caste, They send 
their boys to school and do not take to new pursuits. As a class 
they are gradually improving, é‘ 
Matis, also called Ka‘mtig and EKunchgi vV. 
numbering 448 of whom 242 are males and 206 females, are 
in Yellépur and Sidddpur, generally in towns and villages.’ They 
take their name Kunchgi Vakkals from the cloak, or kunchgi wh ch 
they wear during the rains. Their family god’ is Venkatramana 
whose shrine is at ot ee in North Arkot, and they seem to have 
come from Maisur as their patron goddess is Chandragutti whose 
shrine is in Sorba in Maisur. They have neither clan names nor 
family names. The personal names in common use among men 
are, hima, Venkatramana, Shankara, Shiva, Yellya, Linga, Bassya, 
and Kediri ; and among women, Bassi, Lakshi, Parvati, Gangavva, 
Durgi, Devi, Venki, and Rami. They are dark, short, and strong, 
and like the Halvakki Vakkals are apt to grow stont. Their home 
tongue is & corrupt Kinarese, which like the Dharwir dialect is 












metal plates. They sre moderate both in eating and drinking. 
Their staple diet is millet, rice, and fish, but they eat mutton, poultr 
and wild ‘bao when they can get them, and drink distitled and 
fermented liquor. The mon usually wear short drawers reaching to 
the knee, with a cotton Waistband, a shouldercloth, and a head- 
scarf Their ornaments are a silver belt and gold ear and finge 





Naw dibs wear flowers of all colours and keep a store of rich 
bes for holidays and grand occasions, Their every-day clothes 
@re coarse and strong hand-woven Dhérwér cloth. Though not 
clean or tidy, they are thrifty, well-behaved, and orderly. The 
hold vegetable and fruit gardens and sell the produce. ‘Some of 
them are also field-workers and some are unskilled labourers. They 
live above want and borrow at moderate rates to meet marriage 
and other expenses. They have fair credit and seldom. sink 
hopelessly into debt, They rank with the Mardthds of the Bombay 
Karngtak and the Gim Vakkals of the Kénara coast. The men 
aeaploy themselves from sunrise to sunset in garden and field work, 
d the women besides cooking help the men in the gardens. They 
take eg ras meal at reat their second at three, and their third 
ateight. Their gardens yield mangoes, betelnuts, and vegetables, 
and their fields rice and adie Children help in watering the 
gardens and minding the cattle. Their busy season is from June 
to January and their slack time from January to June. A family 
of five mpentl about 16s. (Rs.8) amonth. Their house costs £1 to 
_ £5 (Rs. 10-Rs. 50) their furniture 4g, to £1 (Rs. 2-Rs. 10), and they 
spend £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-Rs. 100) on their marriages. They area 
religious people, worshipping Venkatramana, Yellamma, Guttiamma, 
and Hanumanta. They have no priests of their own, but employ 
Brahmans to perform their ceremonies and show them much respect. 
Their chief olan are Yugidi or New Year's soe Se April, 
Ndg-panchami in August, and Dipavdli in October-November ; 
they go on pilgrimage to Tirupati and Yellammangudda in 
Belgaum. Those who go on pilgrimage to Tirupati are called diisas 
or devotees, and are treated with much respect. Their religious 
Teacher is the ‘T”itydchari of the Shrivaishnava monastery at 
perndregpatien near Tirupati. They offer fowls and sheep to 
the shaktis or mothers and feed on the victims. They havea 
strong belief in soothsaying, witchcraft, evil spirits, and ghosts, 
After a birth ora death the family are unclean for ten days, when 
they are purified by drinking water in which a basil leaf is dipped. 
When a girl comes of age they dress her in new clothes, deck her 
with flowers and jewelry, fill her lap, and feast the caste peoples 
A woman inher eighth month of pregnancy is presented by her 
husband with a green robe and bodice and the community is feasted. 
Women preenaes for the first time go to be delivered to their 
father’s house and are brought back in procession with music to 
their husband’s house in the fifth month after delivery. Children 
are cradled and named on the twelfth day after birth; they 
are not married before five. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. Though widow 
marriage is allowed women who marry again are looked down on 
and are not allowed to share in marriage or other joyful ceremonies, 
They burn their dead except children under five who are buried. 
They mourn ten days during which they keep aloof from other 
people. On the eleventh day they present Brahmans with rice, 
cocoanuts, and money, and drink water sanctified by the basil leaf. 
They have a headman whose office is elective and is held for life, 
He settles social disputes according to the opinion of the majority 
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of the caste. The decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
Minor offences against caste rules are punished with slight fines, and 
serions breaches such as eating with low-caste 1 gt by expulsion. 
They do not send their children to school and do 
re | 
A’‘re Mara'tha’s or Kulva‘dis, in 1872 numbered 263 of whom 
149 were males and 114 females, are found in Sirsi and Haliyal, mostly 
in towns and large villages. They rom 
Kolhapur and Sholapur in the Decean, and from Belgaum and other 
places in the Bombay Karnatak, but why and when they came ts not 
known. Their family gods are Tulja Bhavani and Yellamma whose 
shrines are in Kolh&pur and Belgaum. Their surnames are, Mane, 
Sélunke, Survase, Jddav, Yadav, Bhosle, Sinde, Géikhed, Adkar, 








and Sankpal. The namesin common nse among men are, Yellappa, 
Tuljappa, Khandappa, Ranba, Subbanna, Fakirappa, and Satvappa ; 


and among women, Tuki, Fakiri, Satvi, Demi, Santubai, and Tuljabar. 
They are divided into two sections, one of which speaks a corrupt — 
Maréthi and the other Kanarese. These eubdivisions eat together — 
but do not intermarry. They have no intercourse with their 
relations in the Deccan or Karnatak. Families bearing the same 
surnames do not intermarry, They have well-cut features, the nose 
being long and the body spare compared with most Kanarese- 
eck cultivators. are wheat-coloured, of middle size, and 
strongly made, Those who speak Marathi mix with it a large 
number of Kaénarese and Konkani words, and those who speak 
Kinarese use many Marathi words. Their houses, which are general- 
ly one-storied, stand either m ens ornear their fields. They have 
mud walls, thatched roofs, and front yards. The furniture includes 
low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, brass Iamps, and copper pots. 
They have ploughing bullocks and field and other tools, Their 
staple diet is cheap rice, régi, and millet. When they can pet them, 
they eat fish, fowl, mutton, wild pork, and venison, and drink liquor, 
but not to excess. In October daring the Dasra holidays they 
sacrifice fowls and sheep to the goddess Durgi and eat the flesh of 
the victims. They also eat mutton and fowls at their wedding 
feasts. They are moderate eatera but not good cooks. Their 
special dish is paisa and cooked fowl or mutton with rice-bread 
called poli or bhakri. They are fond of fish, molasses, hot and 
sour condiments, and betelnut and leaves, and tobacco, The men 
wear the loincloth, a narrow robe round the waist, a shonlder- 
cloth or blanket over the back, and a headscarf. They shave the 
head except the top-knot and the face except the moustache. The 
women wear a bodice with short sleeves anda back and as robe 
whose skirt hangs like wh preter to the ankle, and whose nppe1 
end is drawn over the head and shoulders like a veil. They drone 
their hair neatly and carefully and deck it with flowers. They mark 
their brow with red, and wear ornaments of silver or gold im their 
ears, necks, wrists, and toes. Those who are married and are not 
widows also wear the nose-ring, the lucky necklace, and glass 
bangles. They are sober, mild, and cleanly, but cunning and fond 
of going tolaw. They hold land and a few work as labourers, 
The men plough, sow, and thrash; the women weed, reap, and 
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winnow. Ther busy season is from June to November, and their 
slack season’ from December to May. The large landholders 
are well-to-do, many being village headmen, and the smaller 
holders are above want though they are often in debt for sums 
borrowed to meet rae Suaroer They consider Brahmans and 
fengbyate superior to them, and Hualepaiks and others inferior. 
They do not touch Mbhiirs, Chambhérs, and other impure castes. 
Men and women rise about half-past six and after a cold breakfast 
go. to their fields. They come home about hali-past eleven and 
after dining return at one, and come back about six. Boys over seven 
herd cattle and young girls help their mothers in the honse, When 
not busy sowing or harvesting they go to the forests and gather 
leaves which they bury in pits with cowdung. The women also 
husk rice. Girls are married between ten and thirteen and boys 
between twelve and twenty; the ceremonies differ little from those 
observed by Komdrpaiks. Women are considered impure four days 
in_every month, and they perform puberty, naming, and death 
ceremonies but no thread ceremony. Their funeral rites are the 
mirpaiks.. They burn their dead and 
our ys, during which they are considered impure and 
not to be touched. Onthe eleventh day they are cleansed by their 
family priest, a Havig Brahman, who gives them the five products of 
the cow. On the twelfth day the caste people are feasted and some 
one of the age and sex of the deceased is presented with a suit of 
clothes. This ceremony is repeated at the end of every month and 
at the end of a year after the death. Besides their family goddesses 
Yellammaand Tulja Bhavani, they worship local gods and 
and have faith in soothsaying and in witcheraft.. They have no priests 
of their own caste, and employ Havig Bhats or Joishis to perform 
pares and —_ cape cae Their other ceremonies are 
performed without the help of Brihmans. They go on pilgrims 
to Kolhapur and Galea: where are the shrines of thie famly 
goddesses. Their spiritual Teacher is the chief of the Shringeri 
monastery who is represented by certain Brahmans, called shastris 
to. whom they pay contributions. They have hereditary leaders 
called budvants and gaudas. The pres i are presidents and the 
budvanis represent the people. With the concurrence of the bud- 
vants the gauda calls a meeting of the castemen, enquires into the 
offence and according to the majority of votes dismisses or fines the 
delinquents. Cases requiring severer punishment than fine are 
submitted to the Teacher whose decision is final. Some who live 
near towns can read and write Kanarese and send their children to 
school ; they show no inclination to take to new callings. 

Habbus, who claim to be Brihmans and number 234, of whom 
130 are males and 104 females, are found on the coast in Karwar, 
Yellipur, and Hondvar. The word Habbn is supposed to be a 
corruption of Habshi or Abyssinian, and according to a local tradi- 
tion the people are the descendants of the followers of a Habshi or 
Abyssinian who was the husband of Bhairddevi one of the Jain 
a of Gersappa whose power was destroyed by Venktappa of. 
he Bednur family about the close of the sixteenth century. In: 
1500, according to Buchanan, the land in the north of Ka 
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held by Habbu Brihmans who were considered d dand were — 
miserably ignorant.! The traditions both of North and South = 
Kanara make the leaders of the early tribes who were defeated by ae 
Mayurvarma of the second Banvisi dynasty (about 700) a family of —— 
the name of Habashika® The evidence of early foreign settlers = 
along-the western coast of India, and the presence in nara Of mm 
class of modern east Africans or Sidis who rank as Hindus favour the nt 
idea that the Habbus may be of Abyssinian descent. But at present, — 
as the resemblance of name is the chief argument, such an origin 
must be considered unlikely.’ , eM 
The Habbus claim to belong to the Vashisth, Jamdagni, Kaushik 
and Agastya family stocks. ‘Their patron god is Mahadey of Bid — 
in Karwar, The namesin common use among men are, Bab, Nara- 
yan, Vitla, Anant, Jog, Shankar, vesarpe Sadashiy, Kari, and 
Ganpa ; and among women, Pandhari, Baije, aie Devi, Ling- 
amma, Chendu, and Gauri, Almost all men add the word Habba 
to theirnames. They have no subdivisions. The men are dark,of 
middle height, and thick-lipped ; and the women do not differ from 
the men except in being fairer. Their home tongue is K io ore 
with much the same mixture of Konkani words as among the 
Komérpaiks and other Kinarese-speaking people in Karwar. Most _ 
of them live in one-storied houses surrounded by fenced bexeees like 
those of Havigs, but not so clean. Their furniture includes straw 
mats and low wooden stools and metal lamps and cooking and water 
pots. They use neither flesh nor liquor and their common food is 
rice and vegetables. The women trees like Komarpdik women, 
and the men like Komarpdik men, except that th Wear a narrow 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a small headsca , and that they 
are not fond of bright colours and do not dress with taste or 
neatness. The women’s every-day clothes are of coarse dark hand- 
woven cloth with red or yellow borders. Their holiday dress is 
richer and their ornaments are the same as those of the cultivating om | 
classes of Kaérwir. They are clean, orderly, and hendwoskinge i oo 
like the Havigs are fond of going to law. Most of them follow oom | 
their hereditary calling of husbandry, with their own hands  __ 
Foeeenang all branches of field work except holding the plough. a 
shey are a well-to-do class adding to their gains as farmers by 
profits made from moneylending. Most of them own large landed T h 
sok wale which they either cultivate or lease to tenants. Among — 
usbandmen they rank next to Bréhmans, The men either wort - 8 
with their own hands or employ hired labourers to cultivate their 
gardens or fields. The women mind the house and help the men in 
the field. They take three meals a day, in the morning, at noon, and 
at sunset. Their busy season is during the rains (June-October) — 
and their slack season in the fair weather. A family of five spends 
about I4s, (Rs.7) month. They are Smarts by religion and are a 


? Mysor and Kanara, III. 179. * Buchanan, ITT. 100. 1) be 
PE pled likely doy es ice is the Kdnarese hae a anak, ‘The Habbus sid) 
radition (Buches syne fifth of Mayur-Varma’s Havig Brihmans who according = 

te tradition (Buchanan's. ysor, LI. 163) were degraded, . Te! 





































ploy Joishis as family priests and show them much respect. 
The head of the Shringeri monastery in west Maisur is their spiritual 
Teacher or guru. They keep all regular Hindu holidays and are spe- 
cially careful to observe the yearly festivals called bhands and jatris, 
to secure the goodwill of the village gods.'- During the first nine days 
of the April-May fair in the morning and evening the god of the 
chief village temple, generally Mahddev, is worshipped and bands 
of dancing-girls and musicians dance and play before him. On tha 
tenth day the idol is borne by Devlis in a palanquin to a neighbour- 
procession comes back to the temple, where the night is passed in 
oking at dancing-girls and listening to musicians and actors, 
In. Apel oF May before the south-west rains begin the second ten 
days’ fair called the hook-swinging or bhdnd festival is held to 
win the goodwill of the gods who preside over crops. ‘These gods 
have no images, but during the festival small metal water vessels 
called kalashas or gindis are set for them on a altar-like stone 
orm in the village temple which is called kalashdevasthin2 

he hereditary priests of the Kalash temples are Kumbérs or 
potters who are called gungas. On the first day of the car festival 
the gunga fills it with water, ornaments the pot with gold flowers, 
and worships it with the help of musicians and dancing-girls, 
The ceremony is repeated morning and renting for nine days. On 
the tenth day the villagers go in procession from the temple to a 
neighbouring grove or patch of brushwood with the leading potter 
or gunga bearing the jar on his head, On onary the grove he 
sets the water-pot by the side of a number of roughly hewn square 
pauls or laterite pillars six to nine inches thick and two to four 
feet long. Close to the pillars is a pyramid of unused earthen pots, 
These pot-shrines or homes are prepared forthe local spirits with the 
view of making them friendly. The potter sets down the jar and 
worships it along with the village gods, presenting flowers fruit 
and frankincense, and waving a lighted lamp. He gives the god 
plantains and cocoanuts, returning halves of them to the worshippers. 
At the same time a Ghadi slaughters fowls and sheep which have 
been brought by the villagers, and returns them the carcasses. The 
potter gets ga. (}anna) for every offering of fruit and the Ghiadi 
d.({anna) for each cock and 3d. (2 ans.) for each sheep that is 
offered. Half of the fruit and all the heads of the animals are kept 
for the potter and other temple servants, and are divided into equal 
portions. In the evening, when all offerings have beon made, the 
worshippers return in procession to the temple bearing the water-pot 











' Biind ia corruption of the Kinarese bhandj a carriage. Before hook-swinging 
was forbidden the chief part of the Mind festival was to drag a large wooden 
car mounted on four to eight solid wooden wheels with solr Lineage ra a Orci = 
beam on the Regt okay tier Pec e-pordntrtrd ae vsnearhc wer to the ground 
either end of the cross-beam by means of ropes whic also served to keep the beam 
horizontal, From this beam ropes were hung and fastened to iron hooks which had 

-y iy been worked into the muscles of the devoteo's back. Formerly two to 

* On ordinary days the altar is worshipped without the gindi or kalash, 
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or kalash.) The temple of the village gods 1s generally built of 
rough stones with mortar; the inner. space is about eight feet 
square, the walls about six feet high, and the roof rounded in a 
rough stone dome. Inside are a small central altar with a flat 
stone on which are roughly carved rude figures of the goda. In 
od of the temples are also heaps of potsand a number of stoma — — 

During the sixth night after birth a watch is kept, and the child) 
is named on the twelfth day. Between seven and fourteen boys arg 
girt with the sacred thread ad, ‘The marriage age for girls is between 
seven and twelve and for boys between eight and sixteen. They | 
burn their dead except infants, whom they bury. Widow marriage 
is forbidden and their heads are shaved. They have an hereditary 
headman called moktesar that is chief man or budvant that | 
wise man. Social disputes are settled at meetings of adult castemen’ ea 
under the presidency of the headman, and the punishment is either — 
fine or loss of caste. The power of the community i strong and 
those who do not agree to abide by their decision are put out of 
caste. An appeal lies to the spiritual Teacher whose orders are final, — 
ae send their boys to school and have lately begun to teach them 
English. On the who | 
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le the Habbua are a prosperous and rising class. 
A’tte Vakkals or Kunbis, according to the 1572 census 
numbered 125 of whom 71 were males and 54 females. ‘They sre 
found in the depths of the Ankola and Yellapur forests. They take 
their name from the word atte an oblong rattan hoop nsed in carrying” 
loads. ‘Their home tongue is so curious a mixture of Kanarese and — 
Konkani that it Fei a ptey si aoe nt Konkani 
speaking le, eir family god is Venkatramana whose shrine 
is at Ticapati in North Arkot. They have no surnames. The 
common names of men are Shiva, Timmu, Dasu, Santa, Chimno, 
Somno, Paik, Itoba, Yamno, Rama, and Kevgo ; and of women Sinto, 
Timmi, Rémi, Paiki, Shivai, Shanteri, Itai, and Buddi. People who . 
have the same family gods are considered to belong to one family 
stock and care is taken that they do not intermarry. Their home 
toneue seems to be Kanarese corrupted by Konkani and by the 
addition of words which are neither Konkani nor Kanarese.” Of 
Konkani words there are big for vdg, tiger ; fikli for takli, head ; 


1 "The exercise of priestly functions b potters seema to be duo to the fact that they 
make pote, ane of the earliest forms a a shrine or ye house, At most Hindu 
funerals m water-jar is carried round the pyre, and then dashed on the ground, 
apparently to show that the spirit has left its earthly home. So the Surat Chaudhras 
setup as spirit homes ron ooh pithy earthen jars laid on their sides. Soto = 
Lome capping Fe BS ave Ln @a ce =2 ' 2 he spirit 
suse, and so at a wedding or other ceremony ja sometimes empty sometimes Gl 
with water, are piled as homes for the lanets and other marria gods and goddesses 
that they may feel pleased and their uence be friendly. Finally, it seems pre able 
that the form of Hindu spire which is known as kalash or the water-pot, mnd has its 
surface covered with ob ike ornaments haa its origin in a ps of is, each the home 
of a spirit, like the pyramid of pote in the Kanara forest, Occamouahy small metal 
pots may be seen crowded on the spires of temples apparently with the same object. 

? The following are examples of the corrupt Kinarese words in ordinary use; ¢™ 
for the Kamarese area mother; éaidi for Lordi, bear; fini for tranu, eat ; badu for 
bond, ; hdd for Adwu, snake ; abi for abka, ste : madke for madike, earthen pot ; 
rolas for Aolas, dirt, 
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» herandu what, kalla now, hadu hair, hal curry, nikre cucamber, 
' khekru lizard, balache bloodsucker, pavo lips, and pivond shoulders. 
They live in small groups of closely-packed huts with thatched roofs 
and palmyra-leaf walls, some having front-courts with a sweet basil 
lant, a sign that the owner of the house is the head ofa clan. 
ir huts are-so close together that when one hut takes fire it is 

_ -B6xt to impossible to save the others, Even when if they tried they 
_ might stop the fire, they do nothing, thinking it wrong that a few 

_ Should: be comfortable and the rest miserable. If the fire is put out 
after the destruction of a small number of houses the sufferers are 
helped. by those who have escaped in building and furnishing their 
_ houses. The furniture gonceaaly includes a mat, earthen cooking 
pe ‘bamboo baskets,-a low wooden stool, a winnowing-fan, a bill- 
hook, and a pestle for pounding rice. Their houses are cowdunged, 
but they are. not so clean as those of the Hilvakki Vakkals. Their 
dress and food do not differ from those of the Halvakki Vakkals, 
except that they do not eat the flesh of tame animals. Like them 
they have strict rules against the use of liquor and other intoxicat- 
ing drugs. They are gentle, simple, and hardworking, but lax in 
the. relations between men and women. Their he itary calling 
is wood-ash or kumri cultivation and cane plaiting. Since kumrt 
_ cultivation has been restricted they work as labourers in betel leaf 
and cardamom plantations, earning two meals and 3d. (2 ans.) a day. 
Children of eight years and upwards graze the cattle of their richor 
neighbours, mostly Havig Brahmans, and are paid 2s, to 4y. (Re, 1- 
Rs. 2) amonth with food. They do not cultivate fields on their own 
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t. They often borrow from Havig Brahmans £3 4s. to £8 Se. 


(Rs. 32-Rs. 64) at hich interest to mect the expenses of their 
weddings, and work during the greater part of the year in their 
creditors’ honses, getting nothing but their food till the B chiara ae is 
paid. They are superior to Kare and Gim Vakkals, and rank next 
to Halyakki Vakkals and Konknas neither of whom eat or marry with 
them. Men women and children work from seven to twelve in the 
morning and from two to six in the evening. Their busy season is 
from. May to December and their slack time from January to the 
endof April. A family of five spends about 10s. (Rs, 5) a month, 
Their houses cost about £1 (Rs. 10) and the furniture about 10s, 
_ (Rs.5). Like the Hilvakki Vakkals they keep an image of their 

family god Venkatramana at the foot of thesweet basil plant and make 
D igrimages to Tirupati. Those who make the pilgrimage are called 

isa¢ and are treated with great respect. Once a year in the house of 
the representativeof the family stock, which is called malitlghar, the 
festivals called haridina or Vishnu’s day and Aagna are held in honour 
of Venkstramana. These festivals do not differ from those of the 
Hialvakki Vakkals. Their patron god is Malikérjun whose shrine is 
af Kankon in Goa. It is visited by one person from each house every 
year during the fairin November. They also worship their deceased 
ancestors who live in an un‘nsked cocoanut which is kept ona 
raised platform near the nearth inthe cook-room. They hold a feast 
in honour of their ancestors in June, when every member of the 
family brings a pound of rice, a cocoanut, and 3d, to 6d. (2-4 ana.) 
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to defray the cost of the worship and of a dinner to the. villagers. 4 
This ceremony is called jeye. They wa believe: in the pe ‘er 
of evil spirits and in soot saying. They do hot require a Brahman * 
priest for any irpose except to fix the time of their marriages. § 
They consult Devi mediums when there is sickness in the house, 
who tell them what spirit has caused the sickness, and advise them — 
to pacify the spirit by killing a goat or a cock. Women are — 
considered impure for four days in each month and all the memt ers 
of a family for one day after a birth ora death. Like the Hilys ck 
Vakkals they are purified by the washerman, Ag among other 
Hindus the lying-in room is part of the front veranda enclosed b a 
bamboo mat. They differ from the Halvakki Vakkals in naming the | 
child on the fourteenth day, in using no cradle, and in shaving o1 oH 
the eldest boy. They marry their girls before they come of age 3 
When the father of a boy wishes to marry his son he findsa — 
suitable girl and goes to her house with a party of relations | ing 
flowers with him. | He then makes his proposa to the girl’s father — 
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been thus betrothed the boy’s father goes to a priestand giving him 
6d. (4ans.), a cocoanut, and two pounds of rice, finds out the best time 
for holding the marriage, The marriage booth is built and caste — 
people are asked two days ‘before the marriage day. On the 
wedding Perning, three days’ provisions are laid in the marriage 
booth and an eighth of the whol is set apa 
Venkatramana, Two or more of the bridegroo | 
bride’s with betelnut and leayes and tell her . ide= 
groom's party are ready, Next evenin after dinner two men from 

the teideeieee house go to the bride’ with | : l 


coms and two plates fy] an ight coppe 
proces 38 cach, and hand them to the girl’s father as an offering 














is household god. This is placed before the image of Venkatramans 
and the men return, Adter this two more men come with a 
shouldercloth worth about Is, 6d. (12 ans.) and a robe worth — 
about 2s. (Re.1) and give them to the girl’s father and mother. 
Next, in their own houses, the bridegroom and bride are rubbed with 
turmeric i and bathed in eold water to the singin . grave 

songs." When the bathing is over the bridegroom’ 

him apie go to oe bride’s singin ones. On reaching |” 
Che Toa. tuo bridegroom’s father pays her fathee 4s, to £2108. 
(Rs. 12-Rs.25). Then the bride's father leads the bride into the 
marriage booth and makes her over to the bridegroom’s father who 
returns with his people and the bride and her people, On reac oe | 
Spocete erret's, the bride and bridegroom a mnage it stand 
opposite each other separated by 8 curtain. hen tid ja 
withdrawn ; the brother of the brid eee Spe t 






é joins the right hands of the 
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' The songs are of the simplest : a 
Bathe me in cold water, and rub the ten degroom ipa punnamer ia ny 
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bride and bridegroom and pours water over them; the maternal 
‘unele ties together the ends of their garments ; and supper is served 
to the guests as well as to the bride and bridegroom who have 
fasted the whole day, After supper the bride’s people go home 
leaving some men and women at t bridegroom's, who come next 
day with the married couple to the bride's house, and after beng 
feasted return on the third day. When he comes to the bride’s 
house the bridegroom wears a waistcloth, a long coat, a shoulder- 
cloth, a headscarf, and a pair of sandals, He hold. in one hand a 
coloured handkerchief site cocoanut, and in the other a dagger, a 
pair of betel leaves and a betelnut. After this the cocoanut which 
Was set apart for Venkatramana is broken and the rest are eaten. 

When an Atte Vakkal girl comes of age she is kept by herself 
fora month and four days. Caste-women are called and the girl ig 

essed in a new robe presented by her husband’s father or any 
other kinsman or kinswoman, Her lap is filled with rice and : 
nuts and leaves, and the guests aro feasted. When a woman is 
pregnant for the first time, she is decked with flowers “which are 
presented to her by neighbours and relations on both her husband’s 
and parent’s side. She wears 4 new robe and eats some of the sweet- 
meats put in her lap by the relations and guest. 

_All the Atte Vakkals in a village mourn when one of their caste 
people dies. Their usual death ceremony does not differ from that 
of the Halvakki Vakkals, But, like the Konkan Kunbis, in the case 
of accidental deaths, to keep the spirit from haunting them, they 
offer a cock to the guardian or nda of the next village. The throat 
of the victim is cut by their headman who has to wash five times in 
cold water to purify himself, They do not ask the spirits of their 
dead to their houses, believing that the only wandering spirits are 
those who die unnatural deaths by falling from trees, by murder, or 

(drowning. The spirits they most dread are khetri, raudri, and 
fvantin.’ In honour of the dead they feast caste people on the tenth 
and thirtieth day after death and once a year during the lifetime of 
the son or other heir. At the yearly ceremony a limited number of 
caste Pope are fed. Each village has an hereditary headman called 
halkar. The villages are rrouped into circles called mahdale, cach 
with a group-head or mahal auda. Under each village-head ig 
a kolkdr or orderly, The village baad calls caste meetings to 
enforce social discipline and punishes breaches of rules by fine. 
The power of tting out of caste belongs solely to the mahdl. 
giuda or group-head, who presides at meetings held to enquire into 
Serious charges, They do not send their: children to school nor 
take to new callings and show no sign of rising from their present 
depressed state. 


Nonbars, numbering 113 of whom 54 are males and 59 
females, are found in small numbers above the Sahyddris in Sirsi 


* Khetri is the spirit of one who is killed in war or by some weapon ; Rawdri, of one 
Who dies by anake-bite, drowning, or other accident ; and 4 fcantin, of a woman who 
dies in pregnancy .or after child-birth while she is still impure, 
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Marithi words, They live in one-storied houses with mud walls 
and tiled roofs, having mats, low stools, and a few copper pote 
brass plates, and lamps. Their staple diet is rice, rigt, and ‘millet ; 
they eat no animal food and never touch liquor or other stimulants. 
The men wear a narrow waistcloth; a shonldercloth, and a head- 
scarf; and the women dress like Banjig women. ‘They are even- 
tempered, thrifty, sober, and orderly, They are husbandmen, some 
of them field- bourers, others landowners 7 48 a class they ire 
well-to-do. They rank next to Banjigs. Their life does not differ 
from that of this husbandmen. “A family of five spends about 
14s. (Rs. 7) a month. They wear the ling and are careful to keep: 
the leading rules of their faith.* Lingtyat priests or. ayyasare their || 
spiritual Teachers and attend their ceremonies but only to receive 
chaser Their marriage and death ce: emonies are pate pie | 
Joishis. Girls are generally married between nine an twelve, (>< 
boys between fourteen and eighteen, They hold the Lingayat 
doctrine that nothing can canse impurity to one who wears the ling. . 
They bury the dead and do not allow widows to marry. Each 
village has its headman or gauda who, with the help of a council of 
castemen, punishes breaches of caste rules. Some read and write - 
Kanarese and most send their boys to school, They do not take to 
hew pursuits. “ 


Shilangis or Shilgauda’s, numbering 94 of whom 75 are males — 
and 19 females, are found above the Sahyddris in the towns and 
villages of Sirsi. y are said to have come from Maisur in very - 
early times. Their home tongue is Kdnarese.. The names in ordinary 
nse among men are, Annu, Krishna, Rama, and Venka; and among 
women, Ammi, Krishni, Venki, and 1. Men add the word gaw 
to their names and women gaudti to theirs. The belong to nine 
cai stocks, the chief of which are Sarianballi, Dopnighalls and 
Manjkinballi, and their family god is Narsinha of Honnalli in S nda, 
Members of the same family stocks do not intermarry, They have 
no subdivisions, They are dark, short, and disposed to stoutness, 
Their language does not differ from that of the Lingéyats, The: 
live in small one-storied houses with mud or wattled walls and roc 
thatched with straw or betel-palm leaves. Those who have rardeng 
live in se or: houses ; those who have fields liye in lines or 
groups. Their ordinary food is rice, régi, and millet. They eat fish 
and flesh, except beef and tame pork, but are forbidden liquor, 
Any one found drinking has to inks a pilgrimage to their ood at 
Sonda. Opiom and Indian hemp are not forbidden and are 


regular featured. They speak Kdnarese with a large number of 
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commonly used. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks their 
chief dishes being dos ie, rice and wdid cakes, and holige or wheat 
bread stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, The men wear a loin- 
cloth with a narrow waistcloth wrapped over it without passing its end 
between the feet, They also wear a shouldereloth, a hepdaiee and 
a blanket. Women wear the robe without passing the skirt between 
the feet, and no bodice. They dress their hair carefully, oil it, tie 
it in a knot or bunch, and deck it with flowers, Their every-day 
clothes are dirty, but they have better clothes for holiday wear, 
They are of country make and bought of native shopkeepers. The 
men wear gold earrings, silver bracelets, and silver girdles, and the 
yromen. nose and ear rings, bangles, necklaces, and hairpins. They usa 
the black eye-salye and the red brow-mark. They are hardworking, 
thrifty, . even-tempered, LORNA, simple, and honest. Their 
hereditary calling is husbandry, but they also work as unskilled 
ourers earning 4d. to 9d. (3-6 ans.) a day, When ten years 
old children begin to herd cattle, and are taught field work between 
fourteen and sixteen. Women, besides minding the house, do all 
field work except ploughing. Their trade is steady, earn 
enough for their maintenance, and do not borrow for their ordina , 
expenses. They have credit enough to raise 2s, to £10(Re.1-Rs, 100) 
on personal security, They rank with the Hélvakki Vakkals and take 
food from no one but Brahmans. A Brahman bathes if he happens 
to touch a Shilgauda and a Shilganda bathes if he happens to 
touch a Mhir or Chimbhar. Execant when at meals men and 
boys over fourteen spend the whole a in 
nelped by the girls mind the house. ‘Tho; busy time is Sec 
season and their slack season lasts from December to April. 
family of five spends about 14s. (Rs.7) a month. Their honses 
cost £1 to £5 (Rs.10-Rs.50) and their marriages £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50 - Rs, 100). They are religions, worshipping all local gods, 
: le in soothsaying ghosts and witchcraft, and observing all 

Hindu holidays. Their family priests are Havig Brihmans, to 
whom they show great respect, and their spiritual Teacher is the 
chief of the Smart monastery of Honnalli at Sonda‘in Sirs) They 
pay him yearly contributions and offer fruit, flowers, sheep, and 
fowls to the shaktis or female powers. Their only formal ceremony 
is marriage, As is the custom among Lingdyats girls continue 
marriable after they come of age. Widow marriage is forbidden 
and polygamy allowed. They either bury or burn their dead, 
mourn ten days, and feed the caste on the eleventh, Every new- 
moon they cook special dishes and before they eat feed crows to 
please their ancestors, Social disputes are settled at meetings of 
adult castemen called by the headman or gauda. ~Betrothals also 
are made in the Presence of the headman and a company of 
elders. . They do not send their boys to’school and take to no new 
pursuits, 

Gongdika'rs, numbering 29 of whom 13 are males and 16 
females, are found in Yellapur and Sidd4pur. They live in towns 
and villages along with other Hindus, They seem to have come from 
Maisur and still eat and marry with Maisur Gongdikars an important 
tribe who seem to have given south-west Maisur its old name of 
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Gangévadi' Their home tongue is K&narese. The names ih 
ae use among men are, lranna, Kempanna, Lakshanna, | 
Govinda, Huchchnaik, Channappa, Shingappa, Sdtappa, Désanna, 
Timmanna, Ningappa Venktappa, and Muva pa ; and among women, 
Haehchakka, Kenn ak] limmakka, Ga Ka, Chikkumma, 
Hombakka, Gaurakka, Lokavva, and Bhadrakka. Their surnames 
are, Kateyavaru, Huliyavaru, Gadiyappanayvarn, Irndéiknavarn, 0 aun- 
alliyavaru, Peteyavaru, Channgirannanavarn, Kachcheyavara, Gutti- 
yavaru, Satvannanavaro, and Nilodiknavarn. Persons bearin: the 
same surnames are held to belong to the same family and do not 
intermarry. Their family god is Virbhadra and their family goddess 
Honnamma, whose head shrines are said to be at Belganji about nine 
miles from the town of Maisur. They are divided into Dassosarn 
and Mnuljanas who cat together and wedge oes They are dark 
short and stout, with short flat noses and high cheek-bones, ‘Their 
home speech is a Kénarese, which does not differ from that of most 
Dharwar cultivators. The houses are generally one-storied with 
mud walls and thatched roofs standing in lines along the sides of a 
public Sg few es walls and mies roofs aalt stand in 
‘dens. Their staple f 18 Tice, ragi, an pulse, and t eat 
pe flesh, but ie not drink tiqnor.. Whey are tornipctabaat : 
bat not good cooks, Their holiday dishes are holige wheat-bread 
staffed with boiled pulse and molasses, kadbu or rice-pudding, and 
shavige or verniinelli The women wear the robe without passing 
the ‘skirt between the feet. They draw the n wr end over the 
head like a veil, and wear a sagas rt a anda back 
Girls before marriage wear a skirt, which is changed to the regular 
robe as they grow up. The men’s dress includes a pair of. short 
drawers apy fo the knee, a short coat, the shenlinesteata a 
blanket, and a headscarf. Their dress is generally untidy and dirty. 
The cloth is country-made and brought from Dharwar. They keep 
in store clothes for holidays and grand occasions ; 4nd both men and 


sparingly on holidays. Though not clean in their habits, they are 
honest, thrifty, even-tempered, and orderly, Their hereditary calli 

is husbandry, Boys begin to be of use when they are ten, 
women, helped by the girls, mind the house and work in the fields, 
Some till their own land, some hold land on lease, and some on 
condition of sharing the prota equally with the owners. The rich 
lend money at interest. The poor work as field-labourers and are paid 
in grain, & man’s daily wage being ten pounds or three shers of 140 
folag each and a woman's 6$ pounds or two shers. Some who own 
large estates are in a position to lend ; others borrow at twelva per 
cent to meet the cost of their marriages, They rank next to Rajputs 
and above Mhiirs and Halepaiks, Except when at meals the spend 
the whole day in the helds. Their busy time is from gai to 
December, nf their slack season from January to May. A family of 
five generally spends about 12s. (Re G)a month Their houses cost 
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£5 to £200 (Rs. 50-Rs. 2000), the furniture £2 to £20 (Rs, 20- 
Rs. 200), and a marriage £5 to £40 (Rs. 50-Rs, 400), They are a opulation. 
religious people. Their family priests are Brahmans, They keep Hoesnsinaenae 
images of Virbhadra and Honnamma in their houses, bathing them 5 
and serving them every day with flowers, fruit, frankincense, and 5 ' 
sandal paste. They worship all Hindu gods chiefly Hanumanta, 
observe all Hindu holidays, and go on pilgrimage to wil Se in 
North Arkot and Shikérpur in north-west Maisur. They have a 
firm belief in sorcery, witchcraft, osts, and evil spirits. Their 
religious Teacher isa Lingayat, whose head-quarters are said to 
be at Channgiri in north Maisur, and who pores orders on social 
a reported to him by the headmen. Girls are married either 

' pica i they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed aud polyandry is unknown. Children are named and 
cradled on the twelfth day after birth, and when girls come of age 
caste people are feasted. They bury their dead, mourn thirteen 
days, and hold a feast at the end of a year. They have an elaborate 
social organization, including subhedars, killidars, shanbhogs, gaudas, 
bhindaris, budvants, at Batkcrs: who are subordinate to thoir 
Teacher and liable to be dismissed for misconduct by him. The 
subhedar is the head ofa group of villages and has under him a 
shdnbhog or secretary, gaudas or village-heads, a bhdnddri or 
treasurer, and a kolkar or orderly. The killidér remains with the 
Teacher and acts as a medium between him and the people. Breaches 
of social discipline are reported to the subheddr by the shdinbhog, 
who appoints a day for inquiry and comes to the place. The 
orderly summons the poss concerned, and the village head : the 
treasurer and the circle-head attend and dispose of the question if 
it is trivial, or if serious, submit the case for the orders of the 
Teacher. The village-head gathers contributions which every family 
has to pay according to its means. The secretary keeps an account 
sod remits the money to the circle-head who forwards it to the 
killidaér to be paid into the igre of the Teacher. All orders from 
the Teacher are addressed to the circle-head who communicates 
them to the people through the village-head and secretary. They 
keep their boys at school learning Kénarese till they are fifteen or 
sixteen ; they take to no new callings. 

Tiglers, that is Tiatarv or Tass, numbering 21 of whom 10 
are males and 11 females, are found above the Sahyédris in Sirsi 
and in Sidddpur. They are said to be a branch of the Maisur 
Tiglers or Tigalas, also known as Pallis who are found in large 
numbers near Bangalor! The names in common use among men 
are, Manja, Sheshu, Nago, Rama, and Ayyanna ; and among women, 

kshmi, Rimi, Manjamma, Gauramma, and Subbamma. Their 
family goddess is Gurnéthamma who haa shrines in Maisur and 
Kiarkal in Sonth Kanara, suey are of two divisions Ticlers 
a je and Hale or Old Tiglers who are the Bangalor hushandmen 

a wi 






th whom Kénara Tiglers neither marry nor eat. They are 
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dark and middle-sized. Their home speech is Ebbér or a corru 
Tamil and out of doors they talk Kanarese. They live in small 
‘honses with mud walls and tiled roofs, furnished with low wooden 
stools, brass lamps, copper pots, and straw mats. Their common 
food is rice, pulse, and dried fish, but they est flesh and drige 
liquor. Their special dishes are holiga wheat bread stuffed with 
boiled pulse and molasses, and khir or parmdanna that is split wheat 
sugar milk and cocoannt-milk boiled together. Sweetmeats are their 
chief dainty. Like Ling4yats men wear the waistcloth, the shoulder- 
cloth, and the ; and women, the short-sleeved bodice and 
the robe with the skirt hanging like a petticoat and the upper-end 
drawn over the shoulders and chest, They are hardworking, 
intelligent, and sober, They are labourers and husbandmen, and 
a few are in Government service as clerks and messengers. In 
Maisur some are retail traders and shopkeepers. They are above. 
want though not well-to-do. They rank next to Hélvakki Vakkals 
andabove the impure classes, Tiglers riso in the morning, breakfast, . ; 
and go to work about eight; they return at noon, dine, go back to” 
work at two, stop about six, sup, and go to sleep about eight, Some , 
women attend to the house and others work as labourers. A _ 
family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month ; their furniture costa 
£2 lls. to £10 (Rs. 25-Rs.100), and their marriages £5.to £10 
(Rs. 50- Rs. 100). They have no family priests but employ Joishis to. 
conduct their ce and other ceremonies, Their religious guide 
is the head of the Smart monastery at Kondal in ape ey 
reverence the ordinary Brihman gods and keep the usual holidays, - 
but their chief objects of worship are local deities. Girls are gene- 
rally married before they come of ze, but the custom is not enforced _ 
by astrict rule, Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
practised ; polyandry is unknown. On the night of the sixth day after 
a birth a feast ia given at a cost of 4s,(Rs.2). In his third year a- 
boy’s head is shaved, and the ears of boys and girls are pierced. 
The thread ceremony is performed on the day before marriage. The 
marriage ceremony lasts eight days. On the first day the devkarya. - 
or god-pleasing ceremony is performed. On the second day the match 
is settled before some elders, and texts sre repeated. The third day 
is the day of the dhdre or regular marria ceremony. On the 
fourth day the ceremony is completed by a inner On the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth days dinners are given and processions 
pass between the brides and bridegroom's houses. The cost of a 
wedding ranges from £10 to £20 (Rs, 100 - Rs. 200), Puberty and 
pregnancy ceremonies are performed with almost the same detaila 
asin other castes and at a cost of 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-Rs. 10). They 
burn the dead, and spend £1 to £5 (iis. 10-Rg. 50) on oath 
dinners and charity. Their social disputes are settled at meetings. 
of the men of the caste called by thé haatindn or budvant, Some 
of them send their boys to school and teach them to read and write 
Kanarese, They are a vigorous pushing class, ready to take to néw | 
pursuits, and likely to rise in position and wealth. 
Crarrsuny. Artisans incladed sixteen classes with a strength of 24,942 or 
a. 91 per cent of the Hindu population : | 
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Sona'rs or Goupeurrns, numbering 10,158 of whom 6020 are 
_ males and 5138 females, are. found in small numbers in almost all 
towns and large villages. They are said to have come from Goa 
on its conquest by the Portugnuese in 1510, Like Kasdrs or brass- 
smiths, Badiges or carpenters, Lohidra or iron workers, Gudigérs 
_ OF carvers, and Aksdlis or goldsmiths, they are called Pa‘nchals 
and take the word shet after their names. They also call themselves 
Daivadnya Bréhmans or astrologers from the Sanskrit daiv fate 
and dnya to know. The names in ordinary use among men are, 
dattnish | Raulshet, Réamshet, Ramehandrashet, 
Subrayshet, Krishnuashet, Manjandthshet, Ganpaishet, Sukdashet, 
Apshet, Anantshet, and Venkappash et; and among women, Nigma, 
Sabbamma, Rakmini, Shivamma, Lakshmi, Durgamm Sdntamma, 
Mhilma, and Pirvati, They are said to belong to the Vatsa, 
Kaundanya, Vishvamitra, Bhiradvaj, and Kaushik gofras or family 
stocks. Almost all their surnames are place names, sich ag 
Kumtekér, Haldipurkér, and Karkekdr, allim Kanara. They still 
marry with those of their class who remained in (Goa. They are 
mitddle-siecd, fair, and delicate, and speak a somewhat peculiar 
nKAn, using 2 instead of j. They live in one-storied houses with 
mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs with verandas and front 
yards. Their every-day food is rice and'fish, except on full-moons, 
Hew-moons, and other fast days. They eat no animal food but fish, 
and drink no liquor though some smoke hemp or bhéng. They are 
extremely fond of fish and are rood cooks and moderate eaters. 
41 men and women dress like Konkanasth Brahmans. They are 
sober and thrifty, but ae and proverbially skilful cheats, 
They mix copper with gold ; they imbed pieces of copper in what 


are professed to be solid gold ornaments; they line hollow ornaments 









| y Stolen ornaments. They work jn silver 
and gold. — do not bind themselves 4s apprentices but-between 
eight and ten begin to work under their father or some other 
relation. Their charges for making silver and gold ornaments vary 
from 2s, to 8s. (Re.1-Rs.4) the fola of sths of an ounce for superior 
workmanship and from 3d, to 6d. (2-4 as.) for ordinary workmanship. 
An honest goldsmith earns ls. to 3. (8 ans.-Rs. 14) a day. Women 
do nothing bat house work. Their calling is well paid and-their 
Work is steady. They area well-to-do and rising class, many owning 
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land which they rent to husbandmen. They claim to be Brahmans 
but other Sree vanis rank them as Panchél Shudras and hate them. 
They claim to be superior to Konkanigs or Sdsashtakars whom they 
regard as Mogers or fishermen, and call them nindike or scoffers.. So 
keen is the rivalry between the two classes that the Sasashtakirs till 
lately did not allow Panchdl processions to pass through their 
Even now fear of the police alone keeps the peace. A tradithom 
says that a father had two sons who would not agree. After trying 
to reconcile them the father determined to end the feud by dividin; 

the family property between them. Unseen by his sons he put 












isions im one box ‘and all the gold and silver in another. 


He asked his sons to choose each a box. The brother who got the 
eoriaion BOX was told by his father to live by trading, and the 


aller brother by making ornaments. They rise early and at onee 


in to work. After working till ten, they bathe in warm water 


nd breakfast on rice gruel, and soon after dine on cooked rice 


trained with curry. ‘They work till sunset and sup about eight. zs 
# family five ioaiis about l4z. (Rs. 7) a month. P their family —~ 





gods and goddesses are Mhilsa, Shintddurga of Kavle, whose original 
temple is at Mddadol, and Mangesh of Mangeshi eighteen miles 
from Panjim in Goa. They also worship the ordi Bréhman and 
village deities and keep local holidays, They are Vaishnavs and 
have as their religions Teacher Vyisrij Svami, the head of the 
Vaishnav mo of Udipi in South Kanara. pci He him 
sums which are called qurukanike or presents to the Teacher, and im 
return have their breasts and shoulders marked with hot metal 
seals bearing Vishnu’s signs, the shankha or conch, thechakra or dise, 
the gada or mace, and the padma or lotus, They make ene 
to Benares, Tirupati, Dharmasthal, Pandharpur, and Rameshvar. 
‘Their boys are girt with the sacred thread between eight and twelve, 
and their girls are married before ten. When a girl comes of age 
the puberty ceremony is performed, They are isolated in the matter 
of food ; they eat with no other caste, and all other castes refuse to 
take food cooked by them. They shave their widows’ heads and do 
not allow them to marry. In Goa and Karwir they have family 
-priests or purohits of their own caste; in other places they employ 

avig or Karhiida Brihmans and show them much reverence, 
Social disputes are enquired into and reported to their Teacher 
whose decisions are final and enforced under loss of caste, Most 
are illiterate, but some teach their boys to read and write Kanares 
‘or Maréthi.s 

Aksa lis or GoLpsMiTHs, numbering about 200, are found above 
the Sahyddris in Sirsi, Haliyél, and Mundgod, They are said to 











| The Painchals are i Wide and ri liar class. Their 
hatred makes them leaders of the let-laiat a anti. Prdhricin a i. + ee 


The name Panchal is generally derived from pdnch chal five erafte, ‘hourh ta ee 
the crafts come to ba six or seven instend of five, Sir Wy Elliot (Jour. Ethan. Sos. 
Lowl. New Series, L 111) bas shewn reasons for believing that the Pi apne 
relic of the Buddhists, If this is so their name may bea 4 ile 
mecha woul a eee an old name for Boddhi by #5 —— 
lint accounts of the Karndtak Panchdls are given h ) ae ' 
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come from Shikarpur in north-west Maisur about a hondred 
years ago. Like Sondra they are called Panchils and take the word 
shet after their names. The namesin common use among men, like 
those in.use among Banjigs, are Irappa, Kalvirappa, Irbhadrappa, 
Radrappa, and Puttappa; and among women, Iramma, Naégamma, 
and Gauramma. Persons belonging to the same family stock and 
near relations do not imtermarry. ‘Their parent stock is said to be 
the Maisur Aksdlis, but they have lost all connection with Maisur. 
They are divided into two classes, Aksdlis or goldsmiths, and 
Kanchugirs or braziers, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
The Aksdlis work in gold and silver, and the Kanchngars in brass 
copper and other inferior metals. They claim superiority over the 
coast Sondra and do notassociate with them. The men are generally 
middle-sized, slender, and weak but active, and dark. The women 
are below middle size, slender, somewhat fairer than the men, and 





regular featured. They speak a sing-song Kanarese like Banjigs. 
and there is a small a fa of Marathi They live in houses like 
Banjig houses, but smaller, low but fairly clean with tiled roofs 
and front yards. They have stools, wooden cots without rattans, 
brass and copper pots, brass lamps, and wooden boxes. They do 
not whitewash their houses, but use cowdung. Their ordinary 
food is rice, rigi, pulse, curry, and chatni, They eat no flesh and 
drink no ite and are good cooks and moderate eaters. They 
dress like Havig Brahmans the women passing the skirt of the 
- Tobe back between the feet. Their jewels are the same as thosa 
worn by Banjigs. They are hardworking, sober, and frugal, but 
untrustworthy and dishonest like the coast Sonfirs. They work in 
old and silver like the coast Sonsirs and are skilful workmen. The 
anchugirs work in copper and brass. The women do nothing but 
house work. They do not bind Ssascent phos ° i saan but begin 
under their father or some other relation. eir daily | ings 
vary from 1s, 6d. to 2s, (12 ans.-Re.1), They are well-to-do and 
prosperous, and a few own land. They rank with coast Sondra but 
neither eat nor marry with them. Their daily-life is the same as 
that of the Sonirs. They take three meals a day, rice gruel in the 
morning, dinner at noon, and supper at sunset. The women cook and 
look after the children. A family of five spends about 16s, (Rs. 8 
a mouth. They are religious, observing all local holidays an 
worshipping the ordinary deities. Their ome goddess is Kalamma 
of Bednar and Rattalli Rudra of Dharwar. They have caste priests 
of their own, but they respeet Brahmans. The well-to-do make 
pignmages to the shrines of their family gods and to Tirupati, 
ss, and other holy places. They are Vaishnava by sect, 
but have no spiritual heat, They believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying and are careful to keep the sixteen ceremonies or 
saunskars after the Brihmanical ritual They wear the sacred 
thread like Sondrs, and marry their girls before they come of age, 
Widows are not allowed to marry, bat unlike Sondrs they do not 
shave their widows’ heads. Polygamy is allowed and practised. The 
aathi ceremony is performed on the sixth day after a birth, and the 
_ child is mamed and cradled on the eleventh day. -Boys are gi 
| with the sacred thread at the age of seven. They are ca; 
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keep the ordinary ceremonies “observed by Havig Brihmans 
marriage, puberty, preguancy, child-birth, and death, et 
their d 


ead and mourn ten days during which as well as for ten days 
after a birth, they consider themselves impure. Social di: mutes are 
enquired mto and settled at caste meetings under the presidency of 
one of the elders. have no headmen. Some can read and 
write Kanarese and they have begun to send their boys to school, 
They do not take to new pursuits. j 
Golak Sona'rs are found in considerable numbers near Sonda 
Brahman widows, these are the offspring of Sondér widows. The 
men are middle-sized fair and well-featured, and the women 
delicately made. They speak Kénarese. They live in one-storied 
houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs, Their diet does 
not differ from that of the Aksilis or Kanarese Idsmiths. The men 
wear the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, an the headscarf; and 
the women the robe hanging like a petticoat and a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. They are Fret hardworking, and thrifty, 
but have a poor name for honesty. ‘Th y earn their living as eo! 
smiths. ‘They are well-to-doand as a class are free fromdebt. ‘Th 
rank above the Padiyars or Kanarese prostitutes. Their daily 1 
does not differ from that of Aksilis, and like them a family of five 
spends about 16s.(Rs.8) a month. Their religions observances’ do 
not differ from those of the Aksilis, and their religious Teacher ia 
the head of the Vaishnav monastery at Sonda. Their customs are 
the same as those of Aksdlis. Breaches of social discipline are settled 
at meetings of adult castemen whose decisions are subject to the 
sanction of the Teacher. Of late they have begun to teach their 
boys to read and write Kanarese. They do not take to new pursuita, 
Kasars or Kanchugars, numbering 130 of whom 74 are 
males and 36 females, are ae scattered over the district. Their 
family god is Kasdrpdl whose shrine is in a village of the same name 
near Panjim in Goa, and their goddess K4lamma. They have come 
from Goa within the last hundred years. The names of men are, 
Manjandth, Krishnashet, Ramchandrashet, Gopdlshet, Venkappshe tb; 
and of women, Yashoda, Lakshmi, Satyabhdma, Rukmini, Parvati, 
and Gauru. Their surnames are, Kukolikar, Madgavkér, Kaulekar, 
and Jucholekdr, all from places in Goa. They keep their connection 
with their Goa relations. They are divided into two branches, Konkan 
Kasirs and Kanarese K dsars, who neither eat together nor intermarry, 
The men are fairish, short, and rather stout, and the women are like 
the men but fairer. The home speech of those who live on the const 
is Konkani, and of those who live above the Sahyfdris Kénarese, 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, 
narrow verandas, and front yards. Their staple diet is rice and 
fish, but they also eat flesh and drink liquor, fh few to excess, Ther 
are temperate eaters, fond of fish, and not good cooks. Tha - 
men wear the waistcloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf, and the 
women dress in the Maratha robe and the short-sleeved. open- 
backed bodice, They are hardworking thrifty and clean, but 
have a poor name for fair dealing, They make vessels of copper 




































‘and brass, and cast articles in brass, copper, and bell-metal. Their 
‘hereditary and only calling is brass work. There is no apprentice- 
ship. Boys begin to work between ten and twelve under their father 
or some other relation. They work to order, seldom selling their wares 
in the market. Their daily earnings vary from 7d. to 1s. (9-5 ans.). 
Their wares are not in much demand owing to the competition of 
“aaa, iaeboraee and Malabar brass work. They get sheets from ~ 
Bombay at 18s, (Rs, 9) the quarter, and sell them worked into water 

_ and cooking vessels, lamps, hinges, plates, and cups the prices repre- 
senting about £1 10s.(Rs, 15). They rank next to the trading classes, 
They rise early and work till ten when they take gruel and afterwards 








est till dinner at about three. After dinner they again work till eight 3 
at night, when they snp. The women do nothing bot house work. a 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs.7) a month. ney Ness Z 

keep ; 


the ordinary Brahman and village gods and goddesses and kee 
local holidays. Their spiritual’ Teanhor is the head of the Smart 

_ Monastery at Shringeri in Maisur. They employ Havig Brahmans 
perient_ ete marriage and death ceremonies, and burn their 
dead. Girls are married before they come of age ; widow marriage 
is forbidden, polygamy is common, and polyandry isunknown. Boys 
are invested with the sacred thread between ten and twelve. A 
Havig priest attends, and, after kindling the sacred fire, girds the 
boy with the sacred thread. Married women sing Kanarese songs 
and wave lighted lamps round the boy’s face. A dinner to the caste 
ends the ceremony. Their customs from birth to death are the 

_ Same as those observed by Gudigdrs. Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the adult castemen. 
The Kaénarese Kdsars have no headmen though those in have 
hereditary budvents, They do not send their boys to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. : 

Badiges or Carrenters, from badige a mallet from hadi a stick, 
numbering about 6560, are found above the Sabyddris chiefly at 
Terga, Havgi, Mangalvad, and Haliydl in the Haliyél sub-division. 
They live with other castes both in towns and villages. They 
talk Kanarese and the shrine of their family goddess is at Shirsangi 
near Kiimdurg in Belgaum. They are said to have come from 
Parasgad in Belgaum where families of their class are settled. 
The names m common use among men are, Baseappa, Narsappa, 
Lakshman, Itiyappa, and Devappa; and among women, Bilayva, 
Rudrayva, Demavva, and Kallavva. They have no surnames, 
clan names, or subdivisions, They are dark, short, and strongly 
made, of middle height, and with round features. Their home tongue 
does not differ from that-of the Lingdyats and other residents of 
the Kanara uplands, Their houses are one-storied, the walls of 
earth, and the roofs either of straw or tiled. The chief articles 
of furniture are mats, wooden boxes, metal pots, and lamps. Their 
common diet is rice and millet, and they eat fish and flesh, but drink 
no liquor and take no intoxicating drug. They are moderate eaters 
and poor cooks. Their speeial dishes are the same as those of 
Lingayats. The men wear the waisteloth, the headscarf, and a 
jacket; and the women the robe hanging like a petticoat and 
the upper end drawn over the head like a veil. They also wear 
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bodices with short sleeves and a back.. - ‘They are fond of decking 


their hair with sweet-scented f-.owers and wear the ordinary gold 


and silver ornaments .” Both men and women are dirty and untidy 
in their dress. ,- They keep a store of special holiday clothes which 
like their :*tvery-day dress come from the Belgaum and Dharwar 
hand i«looms. Though dirty in their habits, they are thrifty, hard- 
»’- ‘working, and orderly. Their hereditary calling is carpentry. 
‘ women do not help the men in their work. Some are skilfal 
workers carving beautiful designs in wood. Boys do not bin 
themselves as apprentices, but begin to learn under their fathers or 
relations at the age of twelve. A good worker earns 1s. 6d. (12 mney 
a day anda poor worker 9d. (6 ans.). Their calling is steady and 
well-paid and some of them own land which they let to tenants. 
They occasionally borrow to meet the cost of a wedding, but most 
of them are free from debt. They rank above Marithis, Kunbis, 
Bedars, and Kumbhars, and below the trading classes, They eat 
nothing bot what has been cooked by people of their own caste, 
They take two meals a day, about noon and about eight; and they 
d most of the day at their work. Their slack season is from 
June to October, and their busy season from November to the end of 
May. A family of five generally spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month; 
their houses cost £3 to (Rs. 50- Rs. 300), their furniture £2 to 
£10 (Rs, 20-Rs. 100), and they spend £10 to £20 (Rs.100-Rs. 200) 
on their marriages. They are religious. Their family priest or bhat 
is of their own caste; they neither employ Brihmans to perform 
their ceremonies nor pay them respect. Their special object of 
devotion is Kdélamma, and they make wpilsti res arn 
Wo 





Benares, Rameshvar, Pandharpur, and pati. The 
local holidays though of the greater gods they worship cal ee 


or Shiva, Their psa Teacher called Monappa who 1s of their own: 


caste lives in celibacy in his monastery at Hubli in Dharwar and 
receives tithes. They do not offer blood sacrifices, but are strong 
believers in soothsaying and spirits. Girls are married between 
eight and twelve and boys between sixteen and twenty. : 

burn their dead and mourn them ten days. For ten days after a 
birth or a death the family is considered unclean. On the eleventh 
day their family priest purifies them by kindling the sacred fire and 
giving them the tive products of the cow. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised. On the fifth day after a birth 
they worship a cocoanut and offer it a dish called thichdi made of 
rice molasses and cocoa-kernel scrapings. This the midwife eata, 
and ties a girdle of cotton thread round the child’s waist. On the 
twelfth day,after a purifying ceremony, the childis named and cradled 
and caste people are feasted. When about twelve years old boys 
are girt with the sacred thread with the help of the family priest. 
This and their other ceremonies do not differ from those of Vanis 
and Brihmans. Their social disputes are eiquired into and reported 
to the spiritual Teacher by committees of adult castemen under the 
presidency of an hereditary headman called budvant. Eating with 
people of other castes is punished by expulsion. Other offences are 
punished by fines varying from 8s. to £25 (HRs. 4- Rs. 250) which 
are paid to the Teacher. ‘Those who are too poor to pay the fine are 











made to sweep the floor of the village temple for a certain number 
of days. Their boys learn to read and write, but they do not take 
to new pursuits. 

Sutars or Carrenters, numbering 3220 of whom 1729 are males 
and 1491 females, are found in all Kiirwér villages, They are included 
in the Panchal eee are said to have come from Ratnagiri 
abont a century ago. The names in ordinary use among men are, 
Hondu, Yesn, Shamba, Goma, Soiru, Janu, Pundlik, and Bhiku. The 
word mest, a short form of mestri or foreman, is added to every name. 
The women are called Savitri, Sita, Gopi, Janki, Yashoda, Dvarki, 
Venku, and avda. They have no surnames. Their famil) are 
Shamba of Ratndgiri, Bhavani of Kolhapur, and Raulnaéth and 
Mauli of Sdéntode near Sdvantvadi. They are said still to marry with 
those of their class who have remained in the Konkan. They have 
no subdivisions. © They are of middle size and somewhat dark, short, 
and slender, but strong. They speak a Konkani which does not 
differ from the home tongue of the Shenvis. They live in one-storied 
houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front yards. 
Their staple food is rice and fish, but they have no rule against eating 
flesh or drinking liquor ; they are moderate eaters, fond of fish chillies 
and tamarind, and not good cooks, The men dress like Baykuloe 
Vanis in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf. The 
women wear the robe passing the skirt back between the legs, a 
bodice, and ornaments of gold and silver, They are haninoreine 
sober, thrifty, and well-behaved. They are carpenters, building houses 
and making wooden stools and benches, They do not bind themselves 
as apprentices but learn under their father or some other relation, 
beginning work about ten or twelve. Their daily earnings yary 
according to their skill from 9d. to 1s. 6d. (6.-12 ans.), Theke work 
is constant. The women do nothing but honse work. In rank and 
condition they differ little from Lohiirs, The men rise early and go 
to work ; they-return at eleven, and after bathing in warm water eat 
rice gruel; they take their dinner at two, Bo back to work,and returning 
home at sunset sup at eight. A family of five spends about 16a. (Rs: 8 
amonth. They worship the ordinary Brihmanic gods and keep the 
usual ‘holidays. Their family eed are the village gods and 

ddesses. They have a great dread of evil spirits and ghosts and 
believe in witchcraft. They employ Karhéda and Konkanasth 
Brihmans to perform their ceremonies and treat them with t 
respect. Girls must be married before they are twelve. Widow 
marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is common. THey burn their 
dead and mourn for ten days, Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school, 
but are improving in their craft. 

Lohars or A’cha'ris, that is Buackswiras, numbering 834 of 
whom 428 are males and 406 females, are found all over the district, 
They take their name from the Sanskrit loh iron. Like the Sondrs 
they are called Panchals, a word derived by some from Panchal the old 
name of Upper India, but by themselves said to come from Panchénan 
or five mouths in reference to the five mouths of the architect of 
the universe, The ordinary names of men are, Kushta, Sukdo, 
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PB Piso, Ira Annappa, Manjappa, Vithal, Kut, Boman, , 
Racer Sebekya? Raia. aa Birapoe et of women, danki, 
Rukmini, Yashoda, Cholai, Subbu, Nagu, Batjn, Venku, and Lakshmi. 
They take mest or foreman, Lohaér, A’chéri, or Badige after their 
names. ‘hey have such family stocks as Agnes and Manu,and * 4% 
only persons of different stocks inter . Their ssmily gous ; 
are g dlamma of Ankola and Somnith of Tirgan in Goa. There | 
are two aise Konkan Achiiris snd Kannad psi, who 
neither eat ther nor intermarry. They are of middle height, / 
dark, and ae ly made. The home seat of those who live on / > 
the coast is Konkani, and of those who live above the Sahyddris ia ‘ 
Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched 
roofs, verandas, and front yards. Onone side of their dwelli | 
they have their working sheds with a furnace, a pair of bellows, | 

an anvil. Their furniture includes low stools, straw mats, brass | 7} 
lamps, and copper vessels. Their common food is rice and fish, but. ~ ~ 
they sometimes eat flesh and drink liquor. They are moderate . 
eaters but bad cooks, Fish is their chiet dainty. Toanors the men 
wear the loincloth, and out of doors the shouldercloth, waistcloth, 
and headscarf, Among Konkan Lohdrs the women pass the skirt | 
of the robe back between the feet, draw one end over the upper | 
part of the oy and wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves. | 
Among Kannad Lohdrs the women wear the robe like a petticoat 
drawing one end over the upper part of the body. They also 
wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves. Some of them are 
very skilful in making knives, muskets, brass lamps, and locks. 
Their chief work is makimg and mending field tools for which 
the villagers pay them a yearly grain allowance. They also 
work in wood making furniture and building houses, When 
they work in wood they are called Achiris or Badiges, that is 
carpenters. Before hook-swinging was forbidden it was the 
office of the Lohdr to work the iron hook into the muscles of tha 
devotee’s back. They do not bind themselves as apprentices, but 
begin work between ten and twelve under their father or some other - 
relation. Most of them are hereditary iron-smiths and carpenters, 
Their work is constant as they ure alway: employed by husbandmen 
to make tools and by others to make nails and other iron articles used 
in house building. They seldom work as day labourers, but prepar 
articles to order and take contracts for building houses. Their 
daily earnings vary from 9d. to 1s. 6d. (6-12 anz.). They are well 
paid, but their custom of spending more money than they can afford | 
on their children’s marriages keeps them encumbered with debt. 
They ‘rank next to traders, They rise early and after working till 

ten take gruel and rest till two when they dine and work till sunset, 

The women mind the house. A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. ‘ 

a month. They worship all Brahman and village gods and keep a I 

local holidays. They are religious and have faith in soothsaying, 
witchcraft, and evil spirits. ‘heir spiritual Teacher is a monk of 

their own caste who has four monasteries, at Madgaon in Goa, at \. 
Majali and Chitakula in Karwar, and at Ankola. He generally 

lives in these monasteries when on visitation tours except at Chitakula 
where the monastery is ruined and the Teacher is entertained in - 









the houses of well-to-do Achéris, The Teacher has generally a 
fr disciple with him whom he appoints to succeed him after his death, 
Ifthe has no disciple and iF he fails to name a successor, the 
___ people of the caste choose one of their number and have him formally 
| Initiated by some sanydsi or ascetic. Boys are girt with the sacred 
| thread by a Joishi Brihman when they are about twelve years old 
é bat without the regular wpanayan ceremony.’ They marry their 
| girls before twelve. The ay of widows are shaved and their 
__ + marriage is forbidden. They bury their dead and mourn ten days, 

__ With the help of some of the castemen, their spiritual Teacher 
 __-séttles social dinpikee when he passes on tour through the district 
_ and receives contributions from the people. They neither send 
their boys to school nor take to new pursuits. 

_ _ Gudiga'rs or Carvers, numbering 380 of whom 190 are males and 
190 females, are found in small numbers in Sirsi, Siddapur, Honavar, 
- and Kumta. They also call themselves Chitérs which is the name 
i a by Manu to artisans, They take the word shetti after their name, 
_ they came to Kanara from Goa after the establishment of Portuguesa 
Yule. Their family gods are, Nagesh, Raulnéth, Lakshmi-Ndrdyan, 
_ Mhalsa, Shintédurga, Kaveri, and KAmakshi, whose shrines are in 
Goa. They claim to be Kshatriyas, and to belong to the Kashyap, 
_ Kanndanya, Vasishtha, Gautama, and Bhdradvaj stocks ; but the 
 Bréhimans reject their claim and consider them Shndrds. Their 
_ surnames are place names, Kukolkdér, Anklekdr, Hondvarkdr, 
_ Kumtekér, Bilgikar, Siddipurkir, and Sondekir, all except 
 Kukolkar pe ene In — pee Pye in renee nse 

mong men are, Manjappa, Monappa, Subbanna, Durgayya, Venkappa, 
- Devappa, Raulayys Knchaa, Narayan, Santayya, Gurappa, Hanmant, 
_ Venkatraman, Ganpati, Vishnu, and Subrdya; and among women 
_  Gaoramma,Gangamma,Iramma, Pomma, Nigamma, Vénku, Kaveri, 
= Sdnteri, Honnamma, and Chinnamma. They eat and marry with 
4 those of their class who remained in Goa, They are fair, middle- 
_ 8iged, and most of them weak. Their home speech is Kanarese, and 

_ those who live along the coast also speak Konkani. They live in 

Fi one or two storied houses with mud or stone walls and tiled and 
7 
~*~ 








thatched roofs with wide verandas where they sit and work. Their 

common food is rice and fish, but they eat flesh and drink liquor 

when they offer blood sacrifices to shaktis or when they ean afford 

_ to buythem. They are moderate eaters but hard drinkers. They 

are extremely fond of fish and of hot and sour dishes, The men 

wear the waisteloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf; and the women 

_ the robe, passing the skirt back between the feet, with a short- 
sleeved and backed bedice. The up-country women do not ] 

_ the end of the robe between the feet. The men, though skilful 

- are unsteady, thriftless, untrathful, lazy, and inattentive to their 

_ work. They carve sandalwood, ivory, and ebony with great skill. 

_ They also work on the lathe in wood, making beautiful lacquered 

_ articles, the pith crowns worn by bridegrooms, and the pith flowers 





‘In Goa they have priests of their own caste who officiate at all their coremoniea, 
In Kanara they have no priests of their own caste. wt 
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4 Chapter III. and crests which are much used by the lower classes of Hindns d ing 
— the Shimga holidays in March-April. They do not make wedding 

4 Popula ion. coronets for dancing-girls, as dancing-girls refuse to dance i 
. Qrarrswex. their houses. The Guodig: ‘work the lathe with a bow strung v 
— Gudigadira. raw deer hide, not like most carpenters with the help of a secon 
workman. The women nlp the men especially in making arti 


of pith. They prepare work-boxes costing from £3 to £50 (Rs. 30- = 













es Rs. 500), cabinets from £15 to £100 (Rs. 150- Rs. 1000), work~ ot 
- tables from £20 to £60 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 600), watch-siands from 4a, 
at to £15 (Rs. 2-Rs.150), glove-boxes from £1 to £5 (Rs.10- Rs. 50), 
re 7 y-boxes from £3 10s. to £20 (Rs. 35-Rs. 200), writing 


es from £3 10s. to £25 (Rs.35- Rs. 250), pen-holders from £1 - ; 
108. to £3 (Rs. 15- Rs. 30), pen-stands from 2s. to £1 (Re, 1-Rs.10), a 
eard-cases from 7s. to £2 Rs. $4 - Rs. 20), chess-boards from £5 to. 
a £100 (Rs. 50-Ks. 1000), paper-weights from 6s. to £2 (Rs. 3-Rs, 20), 4 
= saper-cutters from 1s, to 12s, (8 ans.-Rs, 6), needle-cases from 2s. to 4 
ie. (Re. 1-Rs.5), card-boxes from £3 10s. to £20 (Rs. 55-Rs. 200), 
and handkerchief-boxes from £1 10s, to £5 (Rs. 15-Rs.50). An 
“A article worth £5 takes about three months’ labour and the cost of — 
; the sandalwood is about £1 (Rs. 10) the man or quarter. They gene- 
rally work to order, seldom offering articles for sale except such — 
as have been condemned by the people who ordered them. Their a 
chief calling is engraving and painting, They paint boards for 
Various purposes and do Poa of turning work, They were once 
well-to-do, and owned land, but inattention to work and improvident 
habits have greatly injured them. They rank next to traders, 
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but do not eat food cooked by any one except a Havig Bréhman. 
They work from early morning to ten, then take gruel for breakfast, Pr 
and after dining about one go on working till sunset. The women, 
a besides house work, help the men in making articles of pithand 
"y in painting, -A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month, 
 - Their spiritual Teacher is the Smart head of the Shringeri monastery _ 


in Maisur. They worship all local gods. Their fami yY priests are | 2 
Havig Brihmans whom they treat with great respect. ey make 
ilgrimages to Tirupati, Dharmasthal, Gokarn, and Rémeshvar, 


4 hey marry their girls between nine and eleven, and gird their = 
.- boys with the sacred thread before marriage. The bridegroom 
- wears a pith crown prepared by one of their own caste. He pays 
10s. (Rs. 5) for the crown, the amount being distributed among 

. the castemen, Other sums of 8s, to 12s. (Rs. 4-Rs.6) are also 


paid to the caste by the bride and bridegroom. On the sixth day 


4 after a birth they perform the satti ceremony, and name and cradle 
the child and worship jaladevata or the goddess of water on thee | 
: twelfth. They observe the ordinary puberty and pregnancy cere- 
- monies. The heads of widows are not shaved, but they are not 


sh a tomarry. Their other ceremonies do not differ from thoae'6f 
fnis. Tworanks among them hold a specially high position gaudas 
; or district-heads, and budvants or villages s. The budvants a! i 
a preside over all caste meetings, and there is generally an appeal or’ . 


reference to the gauda. They teach their children to read and 


) write Kénarese, — 
Fingirs. Jinga'rs, numbering 30 of whom 16 are males and 14 females, 
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are found in the Sirsi sub-division and in the town of Hondvar. Tha 
word is generally taken to mean saddle-maker from the Persian 
jin a saddle; their Hindu name is said to be Chitrakar or inter,! 
phaad names eke oe ne ee are, ee ‘ishna, 

j@ppa, vappa, Mallappa, Kallappa, Nilappa, Lingappa, 
Chokkappa, and Mauilirappa ; and among cai inl Caines: Parvati 
Nilamma, Ningamma, Venkamma, and anjamma, Their surnames 
are Kaligr ib, Miualkar, god Potlakar. Their family god is Mailar- 
linga, whose shrine is at Harpanhalli in Belléri. Their home tongue 
18, Kdnarese and their parent stock is found in Maigur whence they 
are said to haye come and with whom they still eat and inter- 

», They are divided into Jingérs and Chitérs or pait 





who neither eat together nor intermarry. They are short, wheat-col- 


oured, and well-made, with round unnoticeable faces. Their Kénarese 
does not differ from that of other local Kinarese-speaking classes 
above the Sahyddris. They live in lines of one-stomed houses with 
mud walls and thatched roofs. Their staple diet is rice, split pulse, 
and fish, and they eat flesh and drink liquor. They are not good 
cooks, but are moderate eaters, their special dishes being t 
vadas, chakli, and wheat-bread stuffed with boiled pulse are | with 
molasses. The women wear the skirt of the robe passed back 
between the feet and the upper end drawn over the like a veil, 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. Their gold and silver 
ornaments are like those worn by other classes above the Sahyddris, 
The men’s dress is a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, 
with gold ear and finger rings, and silver girdles, Both men and 
women wear Dhirwar and Belgaum cloth and have a store of rich 
clothes for holiday use. Their hereditary calling is said to ba 
saddle-making, but they work in wood and deal in gram, pulse, spices, 
fruit, and groceries. The women do not help the men in their work, 
‘Boys begin to learn between twelve and sixteen; they have no 
system of ap pa pa An ordinary workman earns 6d. to 9d. 
(4-Gans.) a day, anda skilled workman 9d. to 1s. (6-8 ans.). Their 
ing as carpentera has of late suffered by the competition of 
Gudigiirs and other workers in wood who surpass them-in skill, 
Many of them have been forced to borrow and are badly off. They 
rank with Gudigérs and other artisans. The men work during 
most of the day taking two meals, one between ten and eleven, the 
other between seven and eight; the women mind the house. They 
are | during the fair season, but have little to do during the raing, 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. Their house 
varies in value from £5 to £50 (Rs.50-Rs,500), their furniture 
is worth about £5 (Rs. 50), and their weddings cost £10 to £50 
(Rs. 100-Rs.500). They are a religions people Their family 
priests are Havig, Konkanasth, Deshasth, or Karh4da Brahmans to 
whom they pay great respect. They worship all local gods and 
sep ail holidays, their special deities being Venkatramana and 
Maildrlinga, and they go on pilgrimage to Harpanhalli, Tirupati, and 
Gokarn. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smért monastery 









' Buchanan's Mysor, L 24. They are also called Muchis or leather workers and 
Hannagaras or ilecoraters. Hice's Mysor, I. 325, 394 
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at Shringeri in west Maisur. They believe in soothsaying 
itchcraft, and spirits, and offer animal sacrifices to the village gods 

They employ Brahmans to perform their marriage and death cere- 
monies. Gurls are married between seven and twelve, and boys 
between fourteen and sixteen, The dead are: burnt and mourned 
ten days, and a family is considered apare for ten days after a 
birth or a death. On the eleventh the family priest pyres them 
by giving them the five products of the cow. -Tney teach their boys 
to read and write Kanarese,-  ~ | | 





Shimpis cr Timors, numbering 628 of whom 348 are males 


and 280 females, are found above the Sahyidris in Sirsi, Yellapur, 
and Haliyal. They are said to have come in search of work from the 


Bombay Karnitak districtsabout the beginning of the pee nt century. 
Their nits ames are, Shendgi, Achalkar, Mohinderkar, Pho 

Lokhande, Ransinkar, Tirmule, and Karmuse. Persons bearing 
same surnames do not intermarry. Their family pod and godc 


C4 


are Vithoba of Pandharpur and ‘Yelamma of Sanur 










There sre two subdivisions, Rangiris and Shimpis proper. The _ 
Rangéri Shimpis are dyers, while the Shimpis proper do needle- 
work, They eat with each other but do not intermarry which isthe — 
only distinction between the two subdivisions. They are of mddla — 
size, dark complexion, weak, and flabby, with regular features, high 
noses,and roundfaces, Theirhome speechis Marithiand with others ~ 
a rough Kinarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, — 
thatched roofs, and front verandas, Their every-day food ia mee 


and pulse, bat they eat flesh and fish and drink liquor. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. The men wear the waisteloth, 
the shouldercloth or a long coat called angi, and the headscarf; 
and the women the robe, letting the skirt fall fi : | 

waist and throwing the upper end over the head like a veily They 
also wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves. They are har 


le, Sulake, — 


keapetticoat from the 


working, sober, thrifty, and well-behaved. They ore tailors and 


retail cloth-sellers and are notorious for filching pieces of-the cloth. 
They are fairly well-to-do, ranking next to traders and differing 
little from them in their daily life. A family of five spends about 
14s. (Rs.7) a month. They worship the ordinary Brihmanic gods 
and keep local holidays. Their family god is Vithoba. They employ 
Havig, Karhida, or Konkanasth Brahmans to perform their marrage 
puberty and death ceremonies, and show them much py age Their 
favourite places of pilgrimage are Pandharpur and Gokarn, and 
their spiritual Teacher is the Smiirt head of the monastery at 
Shringeri in west Maisur. They marry their girls before they come 
ofage. They burn theirdeadandallow widow marriage and polygamy. 
On the sixth day after birth the satti ceremony is performed and 
on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. They donot 
wear the sacred thread. At the end of the first year the child’s 
ears are pierced, and, if he is a boy, his hair is closely cut with 





scissors. A boy before he is twelve years old is initiated by haying: 


certain texts whispered in his ear by a Teacheror guru. After the 
religious part of the.ceremony is over a dinner is given. Boys 
marry between twelve and eighteen and girls before they are twelve. 
On the day before a marriage the deities are propitiated and a dinner 





is given. On the wedding day the boy and girl are bathed and 
turmeric is rubbed on both of them and the guests are presented 
with sugar and betel leaf. The wedding coronet or bhasing is put 
on and kankandar, dhare, and arte or lamp-waving ceremonies are 
erformed and dinner given to the caste people, The wedding. 
ceremony lasts four days at a cost of £10 to £20 (Rs, 100- Ra. 200). 
The expenses of a eee oe ceremony vary from £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs.10-Rs.15). The dead are burnt. e fire is carried by a 
married son of the deceased, orif he has no married son by a married 
nephew or other near relation. On the eleventh day a dinner is 
served to relations and food and money are given to Brihman 
priests or bhats. On the anniversary another dinner is given to 
relations. Death and memorial ceremonies cost £3 to £5 (Rs. 50- 
Rs.50). Their social disputes are settled at meetings of castemen 
under the premcency of a headman or budvant. Few can read or 
write, but some send their children to school. A few are prosperous 
cloth-dealers. 

Eannad Kumbars or Kinarese-speal 3 
about 1500, are found in small numbers throughout the district. 
The Kumbér or potter, probably fromkumbh a water-pot, is paid by 
an allowance of grain known as the kumbar gem or potter’s due. 
Before the arrival of Brahmans pot-makers seem to have held a 

_ position as 4 religious or pee? class, They still officiatein the 
temples of local deities and are employed to perform funeral rites 
which are called kumbar-kriya or potter’s rites. These resemble the 









funeral rites of the Komdrpaiks except that the Joishi's place is taken 
by a potter or Kumbdr. They make pots and figures representing 


rural gods, among which Vagro has the form of a tiger and ammas 
ormothers are heaps of pots, The names of men are Sdntappa, 
Nigappa, Manjapps, Birappa, Lakshman, Ganpayya, Devayya, 
Tamanna; and of women, Demavva, Sintu, Biramma, N ma, 
Timmi, and Venku. Their family goddesses are Marka Devate of 
Haldipur near Kumta and Dorgddevi of Kumta. They probably 
came from the Bombay Karndtak. The men are of middle size, 
some tall and some short, wheat-coloured, and disposed to 
stoutness, and strongly made; the women are like the men but 
somewhat fairer. Their home speech is Kanarese. They live m 
one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and courtyards, 
on one side of which stands their working-shed with the potter’s 
wheel. Their ordinary diet is rice, fish, and rdyi, and they do not 
drink liquor. They eat fowls, sheep, and forest and feathered game 
on the last day of Dasrain September-October, on the bhdand or car 
festival in April-May, and on other occasions when they can afford 
it. They are moderate eaters but poor cooks. In dress they 
resemble Konkan Kumbars. The women wear the robe without 
drawing the lower end back between the feet. Both men and 
women wear the silver and gold ornaments ordinarily worn Py ee 
lower classes. They are thriftless, and not well-behaved. Most 
are servants of the village deities, the origin of their office being 
apparently the fact that they make clay figures and earthen pots, a 
primitive form of shrine. A Kuombdér man and woman working 





tegether earn about 9d. (6 ans.) a day. Kumbdars who act as 


ing Porrers,numbering Kannad Kumh we 
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worshipped during the bhdnd or car festival which is a small copper 
or silver vessel called gindi like an English jug. This jug or ginds 
is filled with water and on its mouth mango sprays and an unhusked 
coconnut are laid. Near the neck of il 












: , he gindt on one side are 
engraved gold rays like the nimbus in Roman Catholic pictures,. 
The gindi thus adorned is called kalash, and is placed on a low 
wooden stool and worshipped with offerings of flowers, fruit, burning: 
incense, and camphor. Besides acting as temple priesta, they 

death ceremonies called Aumbdr-kriya for all Shudrda 
except the depressed classes, They serve as mediums between the 
wigan all classes of Hindus and also act as soothsayers. During 
he rains the men till and the women cook and help the men in 
the fields and in making pots. They are badly off as most of 
them have alienated the ate. which they held as temple-servanta, 
They rank next to the trading classes. Both men and women 
make earthen vessels and children of seven and over help their 
hey wr A family of five spends about 16s, (Rs. 8) a month, 





y worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods, but the objects of their 
particular devotion are the local deities known as ammas or mothers 
and jatga or jattig a wrestler. They employ Havig Bréhmans to 


perform Fit their ', puberty, and death Se remM Tea, and 
them great respect. f he y marry their girls between nine and declee 
and their boys between fifteen and sentee, and either barn or bury 
their dead, allowing polygamy and widow marriage, bot seldom 
practising them. The ceremonies attending birth, marrage, and. 
death do not differ from those of the Nadors, Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of castemen under the presidency of an heredi- 
tary headmanor budvant, Their spiritual Teacher is the Smért head 
of the Shringeri monastery in west Maisur to whom they pay tithes 









through his representative who ‘lives at hey do not 
or take to new pursuits. | 


Konkan Kumbars or Konkani-speaking Porrrrs, numbering 
about 600, are found in small numbers in Kaérwdr and Yellapor, 
They appear to have come from Usgaonin Goa. Like the Kéna. 
Kumbérs they seem to have been local priests before the Brihmans 
came to Kanara, and they still officiate in some of the temples of the 
local deities. At Asnoti in Karwar there is a temple dedicated to 
Ramnéth, and another to Kattinbira, where none but a Konkan 
Kumbdr can act as ministrant. They have the privilege of 
making pots and earthen figures of rural gods which they pile in 
heaps in the temples or gudis and among evergreen shrubs on 
the verge of forests. The names in common use among men are; 
Kushta, Shiva, Timbdo, Govinda, Balso, Pavto, and Sagan; and 
among women Savitri, Jénki, Ubge, Bhime, Yashode, and Rukmin. 
They have no surnames, They still eat and marry with those of 
their caste who have remained in Goa. They are middle-sized and 
Blender. Their home 5 ae 1s Konkani, and their houses do not 
differ from those of Kénarese Kumbérs, Their every-day food 
18 rice, nigi, and fish, and they eat animal food but do not drink 
liquor or use any intoxicating drug. They are moderate eaters bat 
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not good cooks. The men wear the loincloth, the shouldercloth, 
and the headscarf; and the women in Mardtha fashion draw the 
skirt of the robe back between the feet. They are hardworking, 
ee sion well-behaved. They make earthen pots and tiles, the 
esis varying from jd. to ls. [ Fiche i tdacay teva Baad 
7a. (Rs. By. Rs 34) the thousand. ‘The men are helped by the 
women. None of their work requires special skill. They take clay 
from fields for which they pay the owner about 2». for a hundred tons, 
besides filling and levelling the ground where they have dug. 
They fire their pots and bricks by stacking them between thick Inyera 
of dry branches. They also turn roof tiles, earning 6d. (4 ana.) a day, 
and act as husbandmen raising crops of rice during the rainy 
season. The women, besides house work, help the men im the 
Rdl’paad thay ere and selling pots. Though their calling is not 
well irly off. eir social position and their daily 
life « Tide dilte trous thoce Gk ho Kasoucas Kamabérs A family 
of five spends about I4e, (Rs. 7) a month. They worship the 
gods and have 5 faith in soothsaying ia witchcraft, 
They employ Karhdda Joishi Brihmans to perform their 
ceremonies and treat them with great respect. They have a house. 
hold god called Puris of whom a Sate is kept in most houses, 
Their spiritual Teacher is the jagadguru or world-teacher of 
in west Maisur to ‘sions Alin pay Gd, to lw. (4-8ang.) a 
year through a@ representative or pir ine Their girls are 
married between eight and twelve and | between fourteen 
and twenty. Widow marringe is not ae but polygamy is 
common. Their ceremonies at birth, puberty, marriage, and death 
resemble those of the Konknis, They burn theirdead. Their here- 
ditary headman helped by the castemen settles social disputes, 
None of them read or write and they do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. They are an ignorant people. 


Chapter ITE, — 
Population. — 
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Linga'yat Eumba'rs, or LixcAyvar Porters, numbering about Lingdyat Kembdra, 


500, are found above the Sahyddris. They are said to have come to 
Kanara aboot the same time as the Banjigs. They are short, stal- 
wart, and muscular, They speak Kanarese and live in one-storied 
houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs, and their furni- 
ture includes low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, brass lamps, and 
copper pots. Their every-day food is rice, pulse, and millet. They 
do not eat animal food or drink liquor. They are moderate eaters 
and good cooks, The men wear the waistcloth, shouldercloth, and 
headscarf; and the women a bodica with a back and short sleeves, 
and the robe whose skirt hangs like a petticoat and whose upper end 
is: drawn over the shoulders and breast. They wear gold and silver 
ornaments in their noses and ears, and round their necks, wrista, 
and toes. They are hardworking, anny, sober, and honest. Like 
Konkani and Kumbiirs work in clay using the 
s wheel. They are well off. rank next to Banjigs and 

ws who do not take food cooked by them. Both men and 
women work from morning to sunset and children or oe to help their 
parents after they are about eight years old. A family of five spends 
about 14s, (Ha. 7) a month. They wear the jing in a mlver box 
idedin a handkerchief, and worship Shiv, Parvati, and Basava the 
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founder of their sect in the form of Shiv’s bull or nandi, They do’ 
not differ in any particular from the Banjigs. The Lingdyat ayya ix 
their family priest and they bow to Brahmanic gods when they pas 
'. their temples, though they neither worship nor visit them. ‘They 
* believe in soothsaying and sorcery, using trinkets containing charms: 
written on slips of paper by Ghidi, Komérpaik, Maratha, and 
Namburi charmers aud soothsayers to cure sickness or avoid evil. 
They hold the usual Lingayat beliefs, that a true believer has no need | 


e ’ ie 4 ' te 
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of sacrifices, that a birth or a death cannot make him impure, and that 
girls need not be married before they come of age. Their weddings 
and other ceremonies are performed by Li iyat ayyos whom the 
treat with much respect. They keep all | ingiyat holidays and 
make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Ulyi, and Benares. Their soe: 
institutions and their rules regarding caste offences are the same ag - 
those among the Banjigs. They do not send their boys to school or —__ 
take to new pursuits. : 

Boga'rs or Bano.e-serers, returned at about fifteen, are found in 
small numbers in Karwar and Ankola. ‘They are said to have coma 
from Goa within the last fifty years and to be a branch of the Jain 
Bogirs now found above the Sahyddris with whom they have no 
intercourse. They add shet to their names. The names in common > 
use among men are, Gopdél, Gana, Lddu, argo, Righoba 
Lakshman ; and among women, Lakshmi, Gomi, Subadri, She 


-—r =e 


a, and 
Baije, and Béyu. Their family goddess is Kélamma of Sdvantvadi, 
They neither eat nor inte with other bangle-makers. They- _ 
are middle-sized, spare, and wheat-coloured. Their home cose | 
is Konkani with a large mixture of Maréthi and Portuguese words. _ 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, 
narrow verandas, and front yards. Their every-day food is rico. 
and fish, and they eat flesh and drink liquor. ‘I ey sre moderate - 
eaters, fond of tamarind and chillies, but not good cooks. Tha. 
— wear the loincloth, the spr paix eT and the Powe arf.) = 
‘ ey may be known by the strings of bangles | ey carry slung over 
. their shoulders, The onaris wear the robe passing the shirt beersae 
J the feet, and the short-sleeved and backed bodice. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, mild, and orderly. They make and bring glass 
bangles from Goa and have much skill in putting them on, whicl 
3 is a difficult operation, as the women pride themselves in wearing 
% bangles of the smallest possible size, They do not take to new 
pursuits, and owing to the importation of cheaper and finer 
English and Chinese bangles, their present state is somewhat 
depressed. They rank with Lohirs and Gudigirs. The men go out 
to hawk their bangles and the women do honse work during the 
greater part of the day. Their daily life does not much differ from 
that of the Telugu Banjigs, A family of five spends about 12g, 
(Rs. 6) a month. They employ Karhada or Konkanasth Bréhmans_ 
to perform their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. Their 
family god is Nirankir whose shrine is in Goa, and they are 
; Worshippers of shaktis and of the ordinary local gods. They li 
to soothsayera and employ sorcerers and keep all local holidays, 
They wear the sacred thread and acknoy ledge as their spiritual 
Teacher, the Smart head of the Shringeri monastery in west Maier. 
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Girls are married between nine and twelve and boys between 
ourteen and eighteen. Widow marriageis not allowed but polygamy 
igcommon. The dead are buried. Their other customs and ceremonies 
do not differ from those of the Lohdrs. Their social disputes are 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste under a headman or 
budvant. They do not know how to read or write and do not send 
their boys to school. 
Gaundis or Masons, about ninety, are found in the Haliyal 
sub-division. They live with other castes both in towns and villages. 
They are said to have come from Belgaum about ten years ago in 
‘search of work, and they still eat and marry with the Gaondis 
of Kittur in ri neir home tongue is Kanarese. Their 
family deities are Yellamma and Nandyal Basaveshvar, whose shrines 
are in the Parnasgad sub-division of Belgaum. The names in 
common use among men are, Ramappa, Kenchappa Dullappa, 
Mhalappa, and Chennappa; and among women, Shivnanjavya, 
Yellavva, Mallavva, and Kallavva. They have no subdivisions, 
They are dark, muscular, round-featured, and middle-sized. Their 
Kanarese does not differ from the local dialect. Their houses are 
one-storied with mud walls and tiled roofs, and their chief poods 
and chattels are palm-leaf mats, copper and earthenware vessels, low 
wooden stools, and brass lamps. Their staple diet is rice, millet, 
and split pulse, and they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
‘They are moderate eaters but bad cooks. Their special dishes 
are holige and a sweet gruel called paramann which differs from 
ier only in being made of cow’s milk instead of cocoanut milk. 
hey take two eon every day at noon and at eight. The men 
wear either a narrow waistcloth or breeches, a shouldercloth, and 
a headscarf; the women wear the robe hanging like a petticoat, 
and the upper end drawn over the head like a veil; the bodice has 
short sleeves and a back. They wear gold and silver ornaments 
like those worn by Lingayats, but se show little taste in their 
dress which is dirty ae untidy. They buy their clothes from 
local shopkeepers who get them from the hand-loom weavers of 
Dharwar and Bel aum. Though neither clean nor tidy, they are 
hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and well-behaved, Their hereditary 
calling is stone-cutting. They build stone walls, plaster houses, and 
roughen grind-stones. The women mind the house and neither they 
nor boys under sixteen help the men in their work. A good mason 
earns Yd. to 1s. Gd. (6-12 ans.) a day, Their calling is steady and 
they are fairly off, being able to raise loans on personal security, which, 
as a rule, they are careful to pay. They rank next to Mardthds and 
Lingdyats. Men work from six to twelve and from two to six, and 
women and children remain at home minding the house. They are 
busy during the fair weather but have little to do during the rains. 
A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8)a month. Their houses are 
worth £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-Rs. 200), their furniture £1 to £5 (Rs. 10- 
Hs. 50), and a marriage costs them about £10 (Rs. 100). Their chief 
gods are Shiv, Basaveshvar, and Yellamma, and their family priesta 
and spiritual guides are Lingiyats. The spiritual 'Teacher is the head 
of the Kalmath monastery at Kittur in Belgaum. They venerate 
Brahmans and Brahman gods and their special holidays are Holi in 
a 1216—35 
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March-April, Ganesh-chaturthi in August-September, Dasra in : 


September-October, and Dipdvali in October-November, ‘The 


Teacher, who is of their own caste and a married man, lives onfunda — 
subscribed by his followers. He wears the ling though he calls ~ 


himself a Gaondi not a Lingéyat. He is invited by them on all 
grand occasions, feasted, and given Is. to 2s. (8 ans.-Re.1). He 
officiates at marriages, and lays his feet on the head of the dead for 
which he is paid 1s. (Sana.). In his absence the ceremonies are 
performed by any Lingdyat priest. The Teacher is succeeded on hia 


death by his son or next-of-kin. If he has no near relation the” 





community chooses some one to fill his place. They do not offer = 





blood sacrifices Her boenippae dee ern Any They make pilgrimages 
to the shrine of their family god in Belgaum. On the sixth day 
after the birth of a child they feed their caste people and give them 


each Je. (8 ans.) if the child is a girl and 2s. (Re.1) if he is a boy, — 


This is spent in buying liquor which the men drink. On the 
thirteenth day the community is again feasted, and the child is 
named and cradled. They burn their dead without mourning. 
Child marriage is allowed and practised. If a girl comes of age 
before she is married she has to undergo a purifying ceremony 
which costs abouts £5 (Rs. 50). Widow marriage anc soly camel 
allowed and practised; polyandry is unknown. | 

happens, an infant is married a few months after birth, the marri wre 
coronet is tied to the cradle instead of being placed on the child’s 
brow. Their hereditary headman or budvant settles social disputes 
with the help of a council of adult castemen. Offenders against 
caste rules are punished with fine or expulsion according to the 
gravity of the offence. The offender dines the community when his 
case is disposed of. Boys go to school till they are twelve. | 





Kallukutigs, a class of wandering stone-masons not shown . 
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in small numbers in Gokarn, Sirsi, Siddipur, and other parts of 


the district. Their name comes from the two Kénarese 
kallu stone and kuttu to cut, They are said to have come from the 
Bombay Karnétak and Maisur, “Wheir own tradition traces their 
descent from the World-builder Vishva-karma. ‘They are considered 
one of the Panchals, a word which is supposed to mean the five classes 
of artisans. The men’s names are, Nagya, Shetta, Yella, Timma, Sidda, 
Bassya, and Rima; and the women’s, Devi, Nagi, and Timmakka, 
Their family god is Hanumanta who has many shrines in the 
district. They eat and marry with the Kallukutigs or stone-cutters 
of the Bombay Karnitak. Both men and women are dark, 
middle-sized, and strong. They talk both Mardthi and Kénarese, 
They have seldom houses or huts, generally putting up in rest- 
houses. Their staple diet is rice, millet, fish, and yeretables. 
They eat the flesh of fowls and mutton and drink liquor. he men 


wear the lomcloth, a narrow waistcloth without passing the skirt 


between the feet, a headscarf, a shouldercloth, and. a blanket. 
The women wear the robe hanging like a petticoat and a bodice with 
short sleeves and a back. Besides the lucky necklace and _ 
bracelets they wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, and wristleta, 
They sre hardworking, orderly, and well-behaved, but thriftless 
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and fond of drink. jecaning oe and make 
granite flour-mills. i ig on iy See mpi lace with a low 
cart with solid wood wheels drawn by Sst eir tools are a 
short heavy-headed hammer and three to eight chisela. When at 
work they earn about 4d. (24 ans.) a day ; but eee never find many 
days’ work in one place and have always to es the move, 
They are badly off and are often to beg. They rank with 
Vadars and Sn Vuduen ks eee meal aden When they come 
to a village men and women go from house to house asking 
for work. <A family of five saad about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. 


_ They worship village and have great faith in 
| Se thcaring and witch cra, " Pa of evil spirits to 
whom they offer blood | the ordinary local 





holidays, They generall thins ie hetore hs come of 
are eal Sai bon! ery and rns ba bat eed is nO 
| perform all thir ceremon married before she comes of age. They 
rm all ceremonies without the help . Brahmans. Widow 
oo. and polygamy are allowed and polyandry is unknown. 
They name a child on ” the twelfth day 7 o not ask Brahman 
to cast a nativity. The bridegroom wears no marriage 
eoronet or bhasing. The usual marriage ceremonies are omitted 
except the rubbing of turmeric paste, pomrins water on the hands 
of the couple, and tyimg the karemant or b bead necklace round 
the bride’s neck. The bridegroom has to pay the bride 2 varahas 
or lés. (Rs.8) to meet the cost of the ag as They bury the 
aa, and mark the third day after death and the anniversary 
with a caste dinner. Women after child-birth are considered as 
unclean for five days, but they have no ceremony when a girl comes 
of age. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of adult 
castemen. ‘They neither send their children to school nor take to 
new pursuits. 

Manufacturers included eight classes with a strenth of 3769 
or 0°89 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 170 (males 93, 
females-77) were Patsilis or silk-cord makers; abont 100 Jads or 
hand-loom weavers; 1971 (males 1055, females 916) Ganigs or 
oilmen ; about 200 Lingéyat Ganigs, or Lingayat oilmen; about 100 
Mitgdvdis or salt-makers; about 900 Uppars or cement-makers ; 
about 190 Bangirs ; and about 186 Padmasilis. 


Patsalis or Sive-weavers, numbering 170 of whom 93 are males 
and 77 females, are scattered over the district, They take theirname 
from the Kanarese patte silk and the Marathi sali a weaver. They 
are said to have come from Maisur. They have no surnames, but they 
add the word shetti to theirnames. The names m common use among 
men are, Vasu, Manjayya, Timmappa, Nagappa, Subriya, Nara Mani 
Lakshmana, Devayya, and Ramchandra ; and among women, 

Durgi, Devku, Mhénkali, Putti, Savitri, and Parmeshri. he 
fami y - goddess 18 Durga Parameshvari whose shrine is at Hlaai 
near Kundapurin South Kénara. Their chief god is Venkatramana. 
‘Both men and women are middle-sized, wheat-coloured, and strong. 
Their home tongue is Kaénarese. They Seve iis (owecebcried tania 
- ‘with mud walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front yards. Their 
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every-day food is rice vegetables and fish, but they eat fowls 
ein ead game except pork and beef. They drink no liqnor and 7 
use no intoxicating drugs. They are neither great eaters nor good 
cooks. Like the Marithés the men wear tl sacred thread; the Td 
waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf, and carry in 
their arms satchels containing the silk thread in which they deal, 
The women wear the robe hanging like a petticoat anda bodica 
with a back and short sleeves. They are hardworki and 
thrifty. They import cotton and ‘silk ‘Sag from Bombay, and 
twist them into cords which are used by all for girdle strings 
and other purposes. The women help by spinning cotton. Ther 
calling is fairly paid, and they are well off, some owning lands which 
they do not themselves cultivate but lease to tenants. Theyrank 
next to traders, Themen travel in the fair weather, offering their 
wares in all fairs. The women attend to the house, and twist — 
silk cords. A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7} a month, — 
They worship the regular Brahman gods and observe the ordinary _ 
olidays employing Havig Brahmans and paying them great respect, 
Their chief deity is Venkatramana whose shrine is at Ti ti 
North Arkot. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the x 
monastery of Havigs at Kekkir, five miles east of Kumta. Their | 
birth marriage and death ceremonies are performed by Havig 
Brihmans. Boys are invested with the sacred thread between sy 
fen and twelve. After the boy is shaved and bathed the priest >’ 
kindles the sacred fire and mutters in his right ear twenty-four of) = 
Vishnu’s principal names. They marry their daughters between 
re and eleven, and er 5OnS pees twelve and twenty. 
Widow marriage is nota owed, but p ‘gamy is practised. They 
burn their Tea, They have no kartiiery bectaee eh pet | 2 
their disputes at meetings of adult castemen subject to the approval _ 
of their religious Teacher. They do not send their boys to school 
or take to new porsuits. . 
Ja‘ds, a class of Hand-loom Weavers, numbering about a hundred, — 
are found above the Sahyddris. They are said bt have come from — 
Maisur and Dhérwér, and their names and family gods do not differ 
from those of the Banjigs. Both men and women are tall, dark, = 
and strong. Their home speech is Kinarese but they also know 8 
Marathi, They live in one-storied houses with mud walls and tiled 
or thatched roofs. The staple diet is rice, millet, split pulse,and 
vegetables. They are strict Vegetarians. The men wear the waist- Be ‘ 
cloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf, and the women the 
robe hanging like a petticoat, a short-sleeved bodice with aback, = 
and ornaments of silver and gold which do not differ from those 
worn by Banjigs. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and well- 
behaved. Their hereditary calling is the weaving of the coarse a 
cotton cloth. which is worn by the poorer classes ; their actual “5 
employment is silk-twisting. In Kanara they also deal in cloth, A 
rice and groceries, Their calling is fairly paid. The women spin, 
and arrange yarn for the loom and mind the house. The cott mye tte 
which is brought from Dhirwar, costs about 3d. (2 ans.) a a 
: rm 
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man and a woman working together earn about 9d. (6 anie ds : 
They are well off, and rank next to Banjigs. In the morning: tis 
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women cook and do other house work. At eight they take their 
breakfast and after breakfast the men resume their work and the 
women spin. Between twelve and two the women make dinner 
ready and dine about two. After dinner both men and women 
rest. for a while and then resume their work of spinning and silk. 
wisting, Their work is finished by sunset after which they rest 
and take their supper about eight. During the fair season men 
go from place to place to sell their goods and open stalls near 
temples during car festivals and at other fairs. They spin cotton 
on spindles; the only other instrument used by them is scissors. 
They do Sap Oat on steep skilled workman — on an 
average Od. to 9d. (4-6 ans.) a day, and a family of five spends 
about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month. They are Lingdyats by relista eae 
their priests are ayyas or jangams. Social disputes are settled 
at meetings of adult males onder the p idency of a jangam or 
ayya. They send their boys to school and are fairly pushing and 
prosperous, 

_ Ga‘nigs or Ottex, numbering 1971 of whom 1055 are males 





and 916 females, are found below the Sahyédris in the chief village 
of Hordvar, Kumta, and Ankola. They take their name from the 
Kanarese gan an oil-mill. They add the word shetti to their names, 
and are supposed to have originally come from Maisur. The common 






» Bames of men are, Venkatesh, Govinda, Parameshyar, Manjappa, 
; ‘Narayan, N. Ppa, Shivapps ¥ 


2a, Devappa, and Honnayya; 

women, L , Subbi, Ganpi, Hanmi, Nigamma, and Pudtangi. 
Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirapati, who has shrines at 
Honfvar and Gersappa. They are divided into Makkal-Santén or 
son-heir Ginigs and Kiva: Sartén or sister’s son-heir Génigs. The 
Aliya-Santéns take food cooked by the Makkal-Santéns, but the 
Makkal-Santéns do not eat with the Aliya-Santins. They are 
sturdy, of middle height, and generally dark. Their home speech 
is Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses with mnd walls and 
thatched roofs a large yards on one side of which under a shed 
is the oil-mill. Their every-day food is rice and fish, but they eat 
mutton and fowls on the last day of Dasra in October and when 
they get them cheap. Liquor is forbidden and the rule against it 
is kept. The men wear the sacred thread, a narrow waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, and a headscarf; and the women the robe with the 
skirt falling from the waist like a petticoat and the upper end drawn 
over the shoulders and bosom. They also wear a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. Their ornaments do not differ from those 
of the Gudigdrs and the Vanis. They are, for the head, tirpinhuvw 
and kedige; for the ear, bugudi, vale, and kdrdphul; for the neck, 
mangalsutra, gejje-tikke, sarige, and strings of beads and coins; for 
the wrists, bale bangles, dundu, cholke, vanki, himbale, havalbala, 
and chude; for the arm, ndgmurgi, bijuband, and ig coy ; and 
a i and toe rings. They are hardworking. thrifty, well-behaved 
and fairly off. They hold themselyes to be high class Vaishyas 
and will not eat food cooked by any one but a Havig Brahman. 
Their hereditury calling is oil-pressing, and they also make palm-leaf 
umbrellas, till, and ack as labourers. A man and a boy or girl of 





about twelve working together earn about 9d. (6 ans.) a day, Men 
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and women work during the whole day; and children of over cicht 
help their parents. A family of five spends about 14y, (Rs. 7) a 


month. : worship the chief Hindu gods, and pay special 
reverence ts Wenkutsowsaen of whom they keep in their houses a 
brass or red sandalwood image about six inches high. Its shap 
is that of a man with four arms, They keep the regular Hi 
holidays, and make pi erimages to Gokarn, Tirupati, Dhs 
and other Hindu shrines. 1 hey employ Havig Brahmans io Retin 
their chief ceremonies, and their religious focchan is the head ol 
the Smart monastery at Bhnnger, in west Mnisur. Their idle 4 
are married between eight and twelve, and their boys between 
fourteen and twenty. "They shave their widows’ heads and do 
not allow them to marry. Their ceremonies at birth, marriage, 










6 * 





puberty, and death are the same as those observed by Gudigérs and | 


other Shudra classes, Their hereditary headman or dbudvant settles — 
social disputes with the help of adult castemen, They have no 
social organization like that of the Halepaiks and Nadors. Their — 





work is steady and they are comparatively well-to-do. Excey 
few, they do not know how to read and write and do not send thei 


boys to school. Some are village sspasrraas de eae or revenue. 
ders dealing in rice, 


messengers, and constables ; others are petty 
vegetables, and fruit. ; 


Linga’yat Ga’nigs or Ortues, numbering abont 200, are found 2 
above the Sahyddris in Sirsi and Haliydl, and in the petty divisions —_ 


of Mundgod and Supa. They seem to have settled in Kanara about 
he same time as the Lingdyat Banjigs. The names of men and 
women do not differ from those of the Banjigs. They are of two 
classes, Kade Génigs and Charkad Ganigs, 1 tS neither eat together 


nor intermarry. They are short, dark, and strong. They Speak, a 


Kanarese which does not differ from that spoken by Banjigs and 
other Lingtiyats, and their houses are the same as Banjig houses 
except that they have an oil-mill close to the front door, Like 3 


Banjigs they are strict vegetarians, and never drink spirituous 
liquors. Their dress does not differ from that of the Banjigs. They 
are hardworking orderly and well-to-do, ranking next to Banjigs 
and other high class Lingéyats, In calling and daily life once | 


not differ from the Kanarese Ganigs or oilmen, They rise early 


aod work at their mills tilleleven. Between eleven and two they — 


take their dinner and rest, They begin work again at two and do 
not stop till sunset. They sup about eight and go to sleep about 
ten. The women, besides minding the house, help the men by 
garbling the oil-seeds and driving the bullock, Dri pees. 
for manufacturing oil are brought from the coast and oil-seed from 


Dharwar. The oil-press is the ordinary wooden mortar and pestle, 


and a capstan worked by one or two bullocks or by one or more 
“ine ober 7 at Higa Sid. (14-21 ans.) the ther of 
irty-two told or ¢ pound. They are strict L; iyate, keeping 
the religions rules of the sect and worshipping’ Shiv Parvati, 


Virbhadra, Ganesh, and Basava, They worship in Shaiy templesand — 


reverence all village gods except those of the Vaishnav class whom 
they despise and abuse. Ther customs do not differ from those 


of the Banjigs, They haye a headman of their own who decides — 
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focial one at meetings of the adult male members of the caste. 
They | their boys to school, but do not take to new pursuits. 

_ Mitga‘vdis or Satr-waxers, the same word as the Khiirpatils of 
Bassein in Thana, are a class of labourers who number about 100, 
and are found in Kumta chiefly at Kalbag and Alvekodi. They are 
said to have come from Malvan, Vengurla, Ratnigiri, and Goa, at 
different periods within the last 400 years and to have originally 
been salt-makers. The common names among men are, Honnappa, 
Narayan, Rimkrishna, Hari, Timmappa, Shiva, Lakshman, Gopal, and 
Vithoba ; and among women, Lakshmi, Nagu, Shivamma, Yashode, 
Blivle, Bhigle, Rukmini, Devle, Manji, and Venku. They still 
_ marry with those of their class who have remained at Vengurla, 

_ Matvan, Ratnagiri, and Goa. Their family gods are Gaivdodev of 
Vengurla, Raulnath of Harmal near Goa, and Nagnath also near Goa. 
Their surnames are Venguriekiir, Harmalkaér, Naikir, Malyankdr, 
Rant, Parab, Shirodkdr, and Mitgavdi, all of whom intermarry and 
eat together. The different families have separate gods, and those 
“of the same surname do not intermarry. They neither eat nor marry 
with other salt-makers. They are tall, dark, and muscular, Their 
home speech is Konkani, but some of the men talk Marathi and both 
men and women speak K se, They live in one-storied houses 
with mud or ee ro and thatched roofs and harrow verandas 
and front yards. eir staple diet is rice vegetables fish and carry- 
stuff, and they eat meat except beef and country pork. Few drink 
‘hquor though liquor is not forbidden by their caste rules. They are 
great eaters being fond of fish and liquor, but not good cooks, The 
men wear the waistcloth the shouldercloth and the headscarf, and 
the women wear the robe ing the skirt back between the feet 
and drawing the upper pe, across the shoulder and bosom. They 
wear no bodice. “The are hot-tempered, thrifty, hardworking, 
sober, and well-beha mf They used to make salt till the pans at 

Kumta were closed. Some of them now work as masons and some 

as labourers earning 6d, to Is. (4-8 ans.) a day. The women alao 

work as unskilled and field labourers and earn 4d, (29 ans.) a day, 
the field labourers being paid in grain. During the rains some of 
them grow rice on their own account. They are well-to-do and 
rank next to the cultivating classes. Both men and women spend 
almost the whole day in the fields, ‘They eat their breakfast before 
they go out, go home for dinner about noon, and again work in the 
fields till sunset. A family of five spends about)14s. (Rs. 7) a month. 

They worship village deities, and are strong believers in witchcraft, 

soreery, and the mts of the dead, They keep all public Hindu 

holidays, employ Havig Brahmans to perform their marriage puberty 
and death ceremonies, and show them much respect. They consider 
the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri their spiritual Teacher. 

Girls are married between nine and eleven and boys between fourteen 

and twenty. They either bury or burn theirdead. Widow marriage 

and polygamy are allowed and practised and polyandry is unknown. 

The customs and ceremonies observed at birth, naming, | ead-shaving, 

marriage, puberty, and death do not differ from those observed by 
the Konknas. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of their 
castemen under the presidency of the hereditary headmen or budvant. 
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None of them read or write, and none send their children to school. 
They take to no new pursuits but on the whole are prosperous, 9) | 
Uppa'rs, a class of cement-makers, according to the 1872 census 
numbered about 900. They are foond on the coast in the Kumta 
and Ankola sub-divisions, and in Sirsi above the Sal Moab They | 
are said to have come from Maisur as masons.! "he names in 
common use among men are, Bhima, Hanma, Phakira, Basaya, Bila, 
Mhiasti, Durga, Honnappa, and Manja; and among women, Mdm, 
Kanne, Mhasti, Durgi, hmi, Mérki, and Nigu. Men add appa 
orayya to their names, They have no subdivisions, Both men and 
eae are middle-sized, black, sturdy, and regular featured, moch 
like Mukris a depressed class, Their home tongue isa Kanarese like } 
4 








that spoken by Mukris, They live by themselves on the skirts Gf 
towns in huts with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow verandas, and 
front yards. Almost their only articles of furniture are straw mats — ! 
and earthen pots. ‘Their every-day food is rice; régi, and cheap fish, 
They eat flesh when they get it cheap and are excessively fond of 
liquor, drinking palm-beer every evening. The na, wear a loin- 
cloth, a shoulder-blanket, and a headsearf; and the women lika 
the Halvakki Vakkals let the skirt of the robe fall like a petticoat y 
and draw the upper end across the shoulder and bosom. ‘Th men 
wear gold or brass rings in their cars and on their fingers, and the oes 
women wear the lucky necklace of glass beads and a large number of 
other strings of beads, and glass or brass bangles on their wrists, and 

ld or brass rings in their ears and nose and on their fingers. They 
five no special holiday clothes but generally buy new clothes before 
the yearly festivals or on marriage occasions, 

They are orderly and hardworking, but thriftless and drunken, 
They were formerly masons, but they now make shell-lime, 
burning the shells either in holes or in kilns in some outlying place 
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ainong the hills or in the forest, The kilns are made by kneading 
red earth and water and heaping the mud into a circular wall about i 
four feet high, pierced with four openings, and enclosing a : 3) Coe 
about eight feet in diameter, A layer of firewood is laid at the = tt 
bottom of the kiln, and over the firewood mixed shells and wood,. 4 . 
the top being open to the air. The firewood at the base is lighted = 
through the holes and the burning foes on for two to three days, 
When pits are used instead of kilns only a small quantity of shells * 
are burned. When the burning is over the shell 


S are sprinkled 





with water which ‘urns them to powder. This shell-lime is used 


x both in building and in eating with betel leaves. The women help. | 
5 the men in their work. A man and a woman earn together ahont 
Od. (6 ang.) a day, but their thriftless habits keep them poor. They 

rank with Mukris and other classes whose touch a Brahman considers 


impure. Both men and women take gruel in the early morning, and 
then go to fetch firewood or to gather the cockle or oyster shells 








; ' The Maisur Uppira are a | SOE | ice (Mysor, I. aa 
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that lie near le’s houses, A family of five spends about 10s, 
(Ks. 5)amonth. They have great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, 
ghosts, and the power of evil spirits. Their chief holidays are 
Werdira in February, Yugddi in March, Holi in March and Chauti 
or Ganesk-chaturtht in August. They keep no images in their 
houses but cia Sa ase Hulidev, Hanumanta, Venkatramana, 








and the village he Uppdrs round Kumta consult the Lingdyat 
Banjig who officiates at the temple of Ishvar at Hervata goles 
Kumta. They make no pilgrimages except to the yearly fair at 
lat cag f Joiey oe married deal ten and wrelee ond their 
oys between fifteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygam 
are allowed and practised. The saffi or sixth-day peta 
performed on the fifth day after birth. The child is named and 
cradled on the eleventh day, sat boys when two years old have their 
heads shaved. On the evening before the marriage day the bride 
is bathed, dressed in a mew robe, and decked with flowers. On the 
morning of the marriage day the women of their families rnb the 
bride and bridegroom with turmeric paste and bathe them im hot 
water. The sarkosy or biasing is fastened to the brow of 
the bridegroom and he is led in procession to the bride’s house, 
where he 1s seated on a wooden bench or cot with the bride on his 
left, In front of them two brass or copper pots are set, filled to the 
brim with rice and with a cocoanut placed in the mouth of each. 
When the bridegroom and bride seat themselves on the bench the 
eldest unwidowed woman present goes behind and ties together the 
ends of their garments, The boy and girl join hands and the 
headman or budvant pours a little milk over their hands. Next 
the boy and girl stand up and a cloth is drawn between them. 
The budvant marks the brows of the bride and bridegroom with rice 
dipped in turmeric water, and the rest of the people follow his 
example, wishing good Inck to the married pair. The knot im their 
garments is untied and the day’s ceremonies end with a dinner of 
niiea, vaddas, and hittv. After dinner the bridegroom takes the 

ride to his house where she stays for five days. On the sixth day 
the parents of the bride go to the bridegroom’s house and bring 
back the bride and bridegroom, and all the guests are served with a 
dinner of flesh and liquor. On the eighth day a similar dinner is 
given at the area Sela When a pirl comes of age, she is held 
to be unclean for five days. On the sixth she is bathed and given a 
new robe, Her husband is sent for, and they are seated on a mat in 
the house and yellow rice is stuckon ther brows. Her mother 
presents the girl with four pounds of rice and five cocoanuts of which 
a dish of paisa is made and served to the people of the house. 
When a man or woman dies the body is at once brought out of the 
house, washed in cold water, laid on a bamboo bier, and either burned 
if the family is well-to-do or buried in some neighbouring hill-side. 
On the eleventh day and at the end of a year after the death a 
small dinner is given to the relations. Disputes are generally settled 
at meetings of adult castemen onder the presidency of the here- 
ditary headman or budvant. They are also sometimes referred to 
Havig priests of the temple of Hanumanta at Chandivar or to 
Lingayat priests of the temple of Ishvar at Hervata in Kumta. Of 
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the whole youth ofthe caste only two boys in Sirsi goto school. They 
take tononew pursuits and shoW no signs of amoring their condition. 
Banga'rs or Bannagars, numbering 192 of whom 91 are males 
and 101 females, are foundin Sirsi and Siddépur. They are said 
to have come from Mnisur at xepinning of the present century. 
Their names do not differfromthoseof Banjigs andlike them they have 
no surnames and add either the word appa or shefti to their names. 
Their family gods are the same as those of other Lingiyats. ay. 
do not differ from Banjigs in appearance, home tongue, house, food, 
dress, or character. They are petty shopkeepers retelling olan 
rain, betelnuts, cardamoms, Bae fe vegetables. They are well-to-do 
but rank below Lingdyat Banjigs with whom they eat but do not 
intermarry. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
Banjigs. The women help their husbands in their calling besides 
doing house work. A family of five cents about 14s, (Rs. 7) a 
month. The people are religious, worshipping all Wa dees hie 
and keeping all Shaiv holidays. The head of the Chitaldurg ~ 
monastery in Maisur is their spiritual Teacher, but they also respect 
Brahmans. They keep a representation of Basava in their houses 








engraved ona silver plate for daily worship. Their customs are 


the same as those of other Lingdyats except that their religions — 
ceremonies are performed by a Baniic shetti who also presides 

over councils held to settle disputes the decisions being subject to 
revision by the Teacher at Chitaldurg. They send their children 







to the local schools. Many of them can and write Kan 
They are steadily improving and are likely to rise. | 
Padamsalis, according to the 1872 census numbered 136, of 
whom sixty-one were males and seventy-five females. They are 
found in the town of Sirsi, and at Banydsi, Malgi, and other 
villages in Sirsi. They are said to have come to Kinara from the 
pa ay Karnitak. wate mre common use among men are, — 
1D appa, Ha NnApPpa,. \ lin ' MI ariyappa , Basa nM. ~- 
eat Gone oman. Mallawa’ Ohatiiaves, Exkuhstares: Madlingwere 
Simmavva, and Lingavva. They add the word sheth merchant 
or pallya a camp to their names, They have neither clan nor 
family names, but have family gods. Families with the same 
house god are supposed to belong to one stock and cannot 
intermarry. Ishvara or Omkir in Sholdpur, and Venkatramana 
of Tirupati are their family gods and Yellamma of Guladgudda 
in Dharwar is their family goddess. An engraving of Ishyara — 
in the form of man on a small gold or silver plate is kept in every 
household and at Banvadsi there is a small temple of Ishvara 
where they go on. pilgrimage. Their parent stock is found im 
Dharwar, speaking Tamil. According to their own account they 
are descended from the Hindu sage Markandeya. In Kanara the 
are divided into Arasinapatlas and Padmasdlis. Padmasilis lool 
down on Arasinapatlas and do not marry or eat with them, thoug 
Arasinapatlas take food cooked by Padmasélis. The men are dark 
and much like Banjigs, the women being fairer than the men and 
better featured. heir home speech is Kanarese which does not 
differ from the language of Banjigs; according to their own account 
their original language was Tamil. They live in small houses with 
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mud walls and tiled roofs like Banjigs’ houses. A few well-to-do 
families have stools, planked cots, wooden clothes-boxes, copper or 
brass cooking vessels, and lamps. The rest use low wooden stools 
and mattresses and earthen vessels and lamps. Rice, régi, wheat, 
and paulse form their pei: food, but fish, meat, and liquor are used 
when they can afford it. eir holiday dishes are like those of the 
rers. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. The men wear the 
waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and the | carf with a blanket; and 
the women wear the robe the skirt hanging like a petticoat and the 
upper end drawn over the head, and a bodice with short sleeves and 
aback. Both men and women ornament their persons with gold and 
silver jewelry like the Banjigs. Their hereditary calling is hand- 
loom weaving, but at present they are shopkeepers dealing in grain, 
oilman’s stores, fruit, and groceries. They are hardworking, sober, 
hospitable, and well-behaved. Some of them own land, and as a 
class they are fairly off and free from debt. They rank below 
Lingdyats, about the same as Jddars, and above the degraded or 
impure classes. They rise at six, visit their shops, and after a morning 
meal of gruel go to their villages to fetch articles for sale. They 
return about noon and take a midday meal, and again go to their 
shops at two. At sunset they come home and after supper at 
eight go to bed at nineor ten. Their women and elder children 
mind the house and help the men in shopping. Their busiest 
_ times are on holidays and during the harvest and wedding seasons, 
their business is dull during the rains. A family of five spends 
about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. The cost of their house varies from 
£2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 25- Rs. 200), and of their marriage ceremonies 
from £4 to £10 (Rs. 40-Rs. 100). As a class they are religious, 
having family priests of the Jangam caste called acharis who 
officiate at their naming, thread-girding, marriage, puberty, and 
death ceremonies. Among these achdris there are no classes all 
being held of equal position. At the same time they roe 
Bréhman priests and as an act of charity ask them to attend thei 
births, marriages, and deaths. Their spiritual head is a Smart 
Brahman, Markendeya Guru, who lives at Ronin Dharwar. Their 
chief objects of worship are Ishvara and Vithoba. Like the 
Lingdyats, they wear Shiv’s emblem,and their boys after they are ten 
years old wear the sacred thread like high caste Hindus. They are 
religious believing in witchcraftand gayesane consulting professional 
mediums in times of illness or during other family calamities. 
The satti ceremony is performed on the fifth day after birth. 
On the eleventh day the child is cradled and named. On the 
first day of the fourth month or sometimes at the end of the year 
the jacli or shaving ceremony is performed, and at any period 
between seven and twelve boys are invested with the sacred thread, 
but with no ceremony except a feast to the caste people. Boys are 
married between fifteen and twenty, and girls as a rule before they 
reach womanhood, though there is no rule making it compulsory 
to marry a girl before she comes of age. Two days before the 
lucky moment fixed for marriage a band of women with musicians 
go from the bride’s house to the bridegroom’s and rub the 
bridegroom with turmeric paste. When the rubbing 1s over an equal 
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number of women from the bridegroom’s go to | 
rub her with turmeric, and after this eocoa-kernel, molasses, and 
betelnuts and leaves are handed to the guests. Next iy the 
family gods and ancestors are propitiated by worship and-a d 
is given to the whole community. On the third day the bridegre 
dressed in the gayest apparel and wearing the marriage coron 
comes with musicians and friends to the girl’s house. The cerem 
does not differ from the Arers’ mariage except that on the for 
and last day of the wedding the newly married couple foes in 
procession on horseback to the village temple. In the month of 
woman's first pregnancy, the ceremony called shimauta is observed, 
dead are burnt and mourned ten days. The eleventh day is 
observed as a day of purification, when water brought from’ a 
Brahman priest is drunk and caste people are feasted and crows 
are fed to please the dead. These observances are repeated on the 
anniversary of the death during the lifetime of the direct 
representatives of the deceased, and a general commemoration of the 
dead is held during the All Soul’s days in the black half of 
Bhaidarpad (September-October). Social di utes are settled at caste 
meetings under an hereditary headman calle budvant, and offenders. 
are punished either with fine or expulsion and re-admitted into 
caste on atonement. The fine is spent in éntertaming the caste, 
Their children are being taught in village schools to read and write 
Kidnarese. They do not take to new pursuits, but on the whole area 
prosperous and rising class. 

Palm-Tappers include five classes, with strength of 61,646 
of whom 31,959 are males and 29,687 females, or 14-61 per cent of 
the Hindu population. Of these 42,939 (males 22,388, females 
20,551) were Halepdiks 39751 (males 4985, females 4796) Bhanddris ; 
5743 (males 4497, females 4246) Koméarpéiks ; 27 (males 16, females 
11) Kalals ; and 156 (males 73, females 83) Chaudris, Dy 

Halepa‘iks, numbering 42,939 of whom 22,388 are males and 
20,551 females, are found in Hondvar, Komta, Ankola, and Bhatkal, 
their centres being Chanddvar and Konalli in Kumta. The 
name ig SrEDORIY AarAvod from hale old and pdika soldier’ Like the 
Komérpéiks the Halepdiks were a troublesome banditt; when (1799) 
the English occupied Kanara. The names in common use among 
men are, Hanmanta, Jatti, salt Jatta, Rima, Venka, Krishna, 
Nagappa, Nérdyan,and Putta; and among women, Nagi, Devi, Krishni, 
Venki, Durgi, ehmi, Shivi, and Mari. Like Bhandiris and other 
peer june Woers gay Ai the word ndik to their names, They 

ve DO surnames, ‘T | 


Tirupatiand his attendant Hanumanta who has a shrine at Chandéyar 






















* Rice's Mysor, I. 311. The meget n may be offered that pait rather comes 
from joi 8 oe d the chief spirit we ipped by the Shinars or palm.tappers of South 
India, (Elliot in Jour. Eth. Soc. Lond. New Series, 'L 115). Paika w then be the 
names by which the palin of South Kunara and west 

lalspdits 0 the Nexth Risse ce: sh tem to sppete i (the chie! Glan among 
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in Kumta. The head settlements of the caste are above the Sahyddris, 
but those above and below the Sahyddris neither eat togeth 

nor intermarry. The coast Halepdiks, who are also called Divars, 
are divided into Tengin Divars and Kan Divars, who do not eat 
together or intermarry. Both men and women are middle-sized, 
strong, well-made, and regular featured, their colour varying from 
dark to wheat-colour. They speak both Kanarese and Konkani, 
Most of them live in middle class houses, which do not differ from 
those of ta “ay or Bhandiris. Their every-day food is rice, 
ragi, and fish. They eat flesh except beef, and although caste rules 
forbid the use of liquor or drugs, some Halepdiks Sink country 
liquor, and those who go above the Sayhddris to work in betel-leaf 
gardens smoke hemp-flower or ganja and tobacco, All of them, 
men women and children, are fond of chewing betelnuts and leaves, 
which the women carry in bags and the men wrap in the folds of 
their head-scarves, They are poor cooks and moderate eaters, fond 
of hot bitter relishes. Till lately in Hondvar the people used to 
collect wild sago from the pith of the Once urens, baint mara. 
This when dried in the sun, pounded, and strained, yields a white 
flour, which after repeated washings in cold water is dried and 
stored in pots and eaten as cakes or as gruel, It is strengthening 
and is much prized. Since 1870, except under permits, the Pape 
of the wild sago-palm has been stopped. The men wear a loincloth 
a yard square, a narrow tightly worn waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
and a headscarf wound round a skull-cap. The headscarf is about 
a yard square and is generally red or black. Betelnuts and leaves 
are generally stored in the cap or folded in the scarf. To one end 
of the scarf is tied a small brass chain fastened to a small metal box 
holding the lime which is taken with the betelnut. Women wear 
the robe like a petticoat the skirt hanging from the waist to the 
knees and the upper end drawn over the shoulder and bosom. They 
wear no bodice, but round their necks have thirty to forty strings of 
glass beads worn like a necklace, weighing one to three pounds, and 
generally covering the greater part of the bosom. They wear gold 
silver or gilt ear, nose, wrist, and neck ornaments, and for holiday 
wear have better clothes than those ordinarily worn. They are 
clean, hardworking, thrifty, sober, and orderly. Besides palm- 
tapping, some keep shops or take liquor contracts. Many are 
husbandmen, most of them being tenants and a few over-holders. 
Their condition does not differ from that of the Komérpdiks. They 
rank below Vakkals, high class Hindus not associating with them 
and considering their touch defiling. In the mornings and evenings 
the men gather palm-juice, and the women mind the house, pound 
rice, work in the fields, or look after the cattle, A family of 
five spends about 10s, (Rs. 5) a month. Their family pod is 
Venkatramana of Tirupati whose image, about a foot high and 
rudely carved in red sandalwood, is kept at the foot of the 
sweet basil plant in the houses of those who have made a pilgrimage 
to Tirupati. They also worship Hanumant as a servant of Venkatra- 
mana, with all the local gods and goddesses and keep the leadin 
Hinda crn They have no family priests and thers spirit 

‘Teacher is Lokdcharya Svimi of the Shaiv monastery of 


























Sagar near Shimoga in Maisur. They are firm belicvers in 
ee ee Like the Hélvakkals thoy 


soothsaying, witchcraft, and ghosts. | s th 
Gudea the chaiera kattodu practice of setting apart a four-anna bit 
in honour of Venkatramana. Their I 
and thirteen, and their boys babwounomrtees and twenty. Widow 
marriage is allowed but is unusual, When a man dies his widow's 





ornaments are stripped off, but her head is not shaved. A man may 


have more than one wife, but a woman cannot have more than one 
husband. They mourn a death three days. On the fourth day they 
give a caste-feast, being first purified by the washerman who brin: 3 
them clean clothes and ashes, The cll toca burn their dead ; the 
rest bury, Their ceremonies from birth to death are the same O18 
those ‘of, the Hilvakki Vakkals. The wedding ceremony, with the 
leave of the head of the caste, is performed by the next of kin, 
who ties the ends of the bride’s an bridegroom’s garments, aud 





nana. Their girls are married between nine 


joins and pours milk over their hands. Each village has ita iF 


reditary headman called budvant. Social disputes are settled. 
at meetings of the men of the caste under the presidency of the 
- The headman’s authority is strong, those who refuse 


to obey being put out of caste. Tho chief of the headmen or the 


head budvant lives at Konalli four miles from Kumta Except ce 


that he has no ministers he has the same influence over the headmen 
as the rajgauda or chief head of the Halvakkals has over his. 
; inting and dismissing them and fining them up to 


-headmen, a 
£10 (Rs. 100). Few of their boys go to school. They are a steady 


though not a rising class. 

Bhandarvis or Disrmees, from the Sanskrit mandidrak a 
distiller, also called’ MApiins, numbering 9781 of whom 4985 are 
males and 4796 females, are found chiefly in Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, 
and Hondvar. They are said to have come from Goa. They have 
no surnames, all of them adding the word Bhandari. Near relations 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are, 
Vitoba, Fata, Dulba, Gann, Ram, Bhiksdro, Mhiddo, Phakira, Raylu, 
Kusht, Gopu, Zanzu, and Keshay; and among women, Bhiign, 
Baije, Janke, Dwvirke, Pirvati, Marte, and Savitre. Their famik 
god is Raulniéth who has local shrines and a chief temple in Bardesh 
in Goa. Their vernacular is Konkani and their relations, with 
whom they eat and intermarry, are still in Goa. In Kumta 
and Hondvar they are called Madkérs or palm-tappers, and in 
Karwar and Ankola Bhandaris, but all belong to the same class. 
The men are above the middle size, well-made, fair and with good 
features, with broad chests and muscular arms ; active, and intelligent; 
the women are fairer than the men, strongly made, and much better 
looking than the women of any other palntagseag class. Their 
home —— is Konkani ; but both men and women in Hondivar and 
Kumta talk Kénarese, They live in one-storied houses, a few of 
laterite and tiled, but most with mud walls and thatched roofs and 
marrow verandas and front yards in the middle of which is a sweet 
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basil plant. Their house gear includes a couple of brass lamps and 
brass or copper cooking pots, bell-metal plates, low wooden stools, 
a wooden box, and straw mats. Their every-day food is rice and 
fish, but they eat flesh except country pork and beef, and drink 
_ fermented Garnet bees almost every day. On the Dasra in October, 

and on the (idand and jatra holidays which occur at different times 
of the year, they offer blood sacrifices to the village gods and 
drink distilled liquor. ‘They are temperate eaters, fond of tamarinds 
and chillies. The men’s every-day dress is the loincloth, shoulder- 
cloth, and headscarf ; and the women’s the robe which is worn without 
a bodice, the skirt being passed between the feet and tucked in at 
the back and the upper end passed over the left shoulder so as to 
cover the upper part of the body except the head. They sre fond 
of gay clothes and flowers with which they deck themselves with 
much taste. On big days the men wear the waistcloth, a short 
cont, and oa fresher and richer headscarf; and the women a more 
costly robe. They are hot-tempered, vain, untrustworthy, and 
dishonest, but clean and tidy. Their hereditary calling is to draw 
palm-juice and distil liquor, both of which are largely drunk by 
the lower orders of Hindus. They also take liquor contracts, go 
to sea as sailors, drive carts, till jand, and work as labourers. A 
man earns 6d. (4 ans.) and a woman 3]d. (24 ans.) a day. The 
women, besides minding the house, make coir rope, which they sell 
to those who come to their houses to buy it, or offer it for sale in 
the market once a week, and husk rice for which they are paid 
twelve pounds the hundredweight. Most earn a decent living 
and a few are fairly rich owning land. They rank with 
Komdarpdiks, next to the cultivating classes. The men go to 
work at daybreak and return about nine to breakfast. Some of 
the women, whose turn it is to cook, prepare the food; the rest 
employ themselves either in making coir rope or in husking rice. 
Between nine and ten all breakfast, and rest till about two, when 
’ they dine. After dinner they again work till sunset, In the fair 
season the women go to large river sand-banks to gather cockle- 
shells. The shell-fish are brought home early in the morning, thrown 
into an earthen pot without water, and set on a slow fire. Under 
the influence of the heat the cockles open and give out a milky fluid, 
which supplies the place of water, When they are boiled the 
shell-fish and the liquid are poured into an earthen bucket and 
the cockles are gathered, dried in the sun, and sold at about jd. 
(banna) a pound. The fluid is boiled in an earthen pot till it 
becomes as thick as molasses when it is sold at about 14d. (1 anna) a 
pound. A family of five spends §s. to 12s, (Rs,4-Rs.8) a month. 
Bhandéris reverence the regular Brihman gods, keep the usual 
holidays including bhand or peck eens and jaira or car 
feasts, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Benares, and Rameshvar., 
In Karwir their ceremonies are performed by Karhida Bydhmans 
or Joishis and in Honjvar by Havig Bhats. Their chief 
objects of worship are Vithoba and Mahdmdi, whose images they 
keep in their houses and worship every day. They also worship the 
village gods, and have much faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and 
evil spirits, Girls are married between eight and twelve and boys 
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between twelve and eighteen, Men may re-marry and may have — 


more than one wife, women can only have one husband an must 
not marry after his death, They burn their dead and mourn 
fen days, and on the eleventh feast their caste people. Special 
ceremonies like those of the Komirpdiks are perform i at the 
end of the year by the heir of the deceased, and the irits of the 
dead are yearly propitiated on All Souls’ Day or mahal paksha 
in September, eleven days after Ganeth-chaburths. Their other 
ceremonies do not differ from those of the Konknas, Each vil nee 
hos its hereditary headman or iudvant, who presides over the 
meetings for settling social disputes. Eating with people of a lower 
class is punished by loss of caste, Their women are seldom punished 
for intrigues with Bri 

connection with low caste Hindus or with non-Hindus is 


hmans or other high class Hindns. But pe 


, ote Pe 


with expulsion. Their calling is well paid and they are above want. -_ 


A small number of boys attend village schools where they are tanght 
Komarpa‘iks, numbering 8743 of whom 4497 are males and 
4246 reed Tecan found on the coast, their centres being Sadashiv. 


Reea aidli, Kérwér, Bingi, Argo, Todur, and Chandia in Kérwéry 


Auren and Ankola in Ankola; and Gokarn and Kumta in Komta, 
They are also found in small numbers above the Sahyadris whore they 


fo in search of work, According to their own account the ‘have — 


come Kulburga m the Nizam’s dominions. 'Th 
panthis or followers of Komar, is bably taken from the Lin 

teacher Komér Svémi, whose hea -quartera are in Kalédgi. The: 
take the word ndik or metri, meaning headman, after their names, 





aig, 876 aid to have formerly served as soldiers to the moos i 
chiefs, After Haidar Ali's conquest of Kanara in 1763 they took te 






brigandage and became the terror of th By, but, since 1799, 
and orderly." Many took service in t fish army, and some rogs 
to posts of trust. Their ‘family gods are their ancestors, who 
The ancestral cocoannts are kept at the house of the representative 
of the eldest branch of the family and ive it the name of 
mhalghar, Theirhome tongue is a corrupt Kinabese The common 
oars “ oye ot age Chincha, Parso, Charu, Chikka, Gutti, 
‘idrim, Kencha, iryga, amo, Dinu, Siddann Munga, Linganne: 
Chenna, Ira, Venku, and Mhédu; and for acti Vordi, Varnae 
Shirdi, Chudai, Budai, Gani, Sead, Anande, Nigma, Neru, Rero 
Govri, and Hemai. They state that their Parent stock are tha 


Lingdyats of the Nizém’s dominions, and that the Lingfyats hold - 


them degraded because, since eoming to the coast, they have taken 
fo eating fish and flesh and drawing palm-juice, practices which are 

inst. the Lingdyat religion. Most of the men are tall, strongly 
made, and dark, with well-cnt features. .A few are short and fair. 


a Heeanan (Mysor, II. 323, 224) mentions two Komarpaik chiefs, Gida’ Ganesh 
and Henja Naik, who were the terror of ‘ tt inning of the 
Sentury. Henja forced Brahmans sto adapt tha costa, Sonda at the beginning of the 
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- ‘The women are likethe men but fairer. Both men and women talk 
Konkani, but their home tongue is a corrupt Kanarese with a large 
mixture of Konkani words.’ Their houses are one-storied with mud 
walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front yards, by the side of which 
generally stand the cattle-fold and dung-pit, both of which are kept 
setae than those ofthe Havigs. The veranda, which is about four 
feet broad, is used as a sitting room and the courtyard is used for 
thrashing, pounding, and winnowing corn. The house, inside’ of 
which is a scaffolding of bamboos kept together bye , 18 usally 
divided into three rooms, a large room used as as i areca 
two smaller rooms about nine feet square, one used asa god-room 
and the other for cooking and dining. Their ordinary diet is rice, 
rdgi, fish, and condiments ; but they eat mutton, fowls, and game 
except the bison. They do not drink liquor, though some of them 
take opinm and Indian hemp. Their chief holiday and wedding dish 
is pdisa or sweet rice-gr [with vadis that is fried rice and black 
gram cakes. Though their ordinary dress is scanty and untidy, on 
folidays and grand occasions they dress with care and taste. A man’s 
ordinary or indoor dress isa loincloth with « silver or silk girdle, 
and ear and finger rings. Out of doors he wears in addition a head- 
searf, and a shouldercloth or black blanket. The women wear a robe 
with the skirt passed back between the feet and the npEee end drawn 
across the shoulder and bosom. They have no bodice, but wear gold 
and silver ornaments on theirheads wrists and fingers and in their ears, 
noses, and necks. A man’s holiday dress includes a clean loincloth 
or waistcloth, a shouldereloth with or without a jacket, and a head- 
scarf with a coloured kerchief, Women wear a specially good robe 
and deck their hair neatly and tastefully with flowers. Married 
women whose husbands are alive wear the lucky necklace of black 
beads with a golden centre bead and glass bracelets; they also 
mark the brow with red. Besides these signs of wedded life 
bracelets, -and carry a small bag of cloth with betelnuts and leaves 
and lime. Their ornaments do not differ from those of the 
Shenvis, but are inferior in design and value. Widows are forbidden 
to wear ornaments. They are hardworking vigorous thrifty and 
sober, but proud and quarrelsome untrustworthy and dishonest. 
A fow of them are sawyers and petty contractors, but most are 
hnsbandmen and cart-drivers, and a few are palm-tappers and 
palm sugar makers. The women help in the fields and the children in 
“ eapianed cowdong and herding cattle. The men are fond of acting. 
They know many dramas by heart, written by Brihmans in Kinarese 
from passages in the Ramdyan and Mahébhiérat. Bands of six 
to twelve perform at fairs, earning abont 8s. (Rs. 4) a night, for eight 
or ten nights at time. When engaged by private persons for a 
single performance the payment varies from ]2s. to £1(Rs.6-Rs.10), 


| 4 They ‘ many Konkani words os Kinarese. Some sentences arg 
t entrely Sonkaat's Thus Ole rdede! Kundya poli? that in What! wench, (only) 
bran-bread? This sentence in Kinarese would be Ele rinde! Tarudu rotti? Again 
in the sentence Adikegauda dnkidyamode Mirkinda The womans husband has stack 
in the stile, the whole is Konkani except the word ganda husband, the case ending be 
in Adige, and the causative sullix ida in the predicate skirhisida, 
s 1215—37 
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Since they have settled as hnsbandmen and labourers, they have 
become hardworking and their state has greatly improved. As a 
class they are well-to-do, owning land, cattle, gold and silver 
ornaments, and some money, which they seldom invest in Government 
banks. They rank with Bhandaris and Halepdiks next to the 
cultivating n Alon They take three meals a day. The palm-juice 





drawers ge = in the morning to their work, return home 
ht, an 


about eight: again go to work at five to return by sunset, 
Husbandmen work like Ko , and sawyers and cart-drivers from 
six to eleven in the morning and from two to six in the evening, as 
is the case with unskilled labourers. The women, besides house work, 
help the men in the field by burning and preparing manure, weeding, 
reaping, carrying, eres rice, and winnowing. A sawyer earns 
onan average Tid. to Od. (5-6 ans.) a day sath field labourers two 
pounds (1 shor) of rice. Their busy season is from June to October 
and their slack season from November to May. A family of five, 
ures anise ~ ey Sap — about Is. (Rs. 8) a month, 

he religion of the omirpdiks is at present passing through a 
change. Tho representatives of the original Spanner above the 
Sahyiddris are staunch Lingtyats, and the coast Komérpdiks are still 
Lingiyats in several respects ; sfc honour Lingéyat priests, and at 
certain times worship Basava or Shiv’s bull the representative of the 
head of the Lingayat religion ; they even sing hymns in honour of 
Basava’s defeat of Brahmanism. At the same time their change of 
life to the coast, and probably intermarria © const 
districts, hasintroduced flosh-eatingandott practices. 

ey are disowned by their own people above the Sahyi ris and seem 
to be transferring their reverence from the A i to the 

| by no 





Joishis, the advanced guard of Brihmanism, w 
regular in their practices, leave their followers free 
+ i 8 ¥ che Th 2 ew 


in March, Yugddi in A il, Ashddh okddas 
nturnime mi in Angust, G 
september, Dasra in October, and Dipavali 
in November, the eclipses of the sun and m 
Venkatramana, Kali Bhairava, and of th 3 01 
mhalpurs, The are also fond of consulting soothsayers or ghadis 
of the Ghédi, omirpéik, and Kumbér castes. They offer fruit 
and flowers to Brahman gods, and blood sacrifices to Village and 
household gods, ne é spirits of satis. They make pilgrimages 
to Gokarn, Tirupati, Pand arpur, and Benares, They do not belong 
to any regular Hindu sect. They honour the Lingdyat gods and 
revere and support the jangams or Lingdyat priests, who live in the 
Lingdyat temples at Amdalli and Siddar in Kérwir, ' ty employ 

isis to perform all their ceremonies and are entirely guide 
their spiritual advice, The objects of their Particular devotion\ara 

ava, Venkatramana, Kilbhairava, mhdlpurs or ancestral | 
and midstis or ancestral satis, in honour of whom they hold 
ates, a es first evening of zi Shimga holidays, at the full. 

on nearest to the vernal equinox, all men and big bo #, each with 
two wooden sticks go to either of the temples of aera, and nee 
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falling before the idol, lay the sticks in front of it, Then the ayya or 
Lingayat priest of Basava sanctifies the sticks by the touch of his feet, 
After receiving from each $d, (4 anna), a cocoanut, and one pound of 
rice, he lifts the sticks in pairs, and hands them to the men in turn 
coording to their social position, The men and boys then sing 
Kainarese songs in honour of Basava’s triumph over Braéhmanism 
and dance, keeping time by clashing the sticks. After dancing for 
abont an hour they go to the headman’s house, lay the sticks 
oa cin sweet ec as and retire ee ise mornin 
y put on long white coats falling to the ankles, a pair of coloured 
drawers, and a large red headscarf, surmounted by a eeaéoeeit of pith 
and tinsel flowers, covered with wreaths of white and red flowers 
which fall in streamers from the head to the arms, chest, and back, 
They gather in the house of the budvant or headman and dance in 
a crowd beating their sticks and drums called ghuméas as well ag an 
‘accompaniment of regular country music, After this they go and 
dance at every caste house till midnight. On the last or sixth day 
of Holi, all the crescent and flowers are thrown in a blazing fire 
which is lit at a conspicuous place near the town or village; and the 
of Venkatramana, whose shrine is at Tirupati, is laid at the 
foot of the sweet basil plant in the house of the eldest representative 
of each family and worshipped by one of the men in the mornin 
asting. The image is first bathed with water and then rubbed witl 
wood paste, and a lighted lamp is waved round it. Ona 
convenient day in the dry season solemn worship is performed and 
the caste people are feasted with rice vegetables and sweetmeats. 
Kalbhairava, that is Shiv and his wife Kili cnt out of one block of 
wood, are kept separately about six feet from the basil plant. This 
image is worshipped every day like Venkatramana, but on the da 
after Venkstramana’s festival they kill cocks and sheep before it 
and feed on the flesh with rice-brend. On this occasion as well as 
on the day of Venkatramana all the members of the family who are 
faandsa from one common ancestor or mAdlpur attend. Once a 
year all the members of the family come to the dwelling of the 
saad of the family, with half a pound of rice, a cocoanut, and half 
a pound of molasses. The rice, cocoanut-kernel, and molasses are 
cooked and offered to the forefathers, one of the castemen being 
fod as the representative of the dead. The members of tho family 
alone partake of the dish, the rest of the caste being feasted 
seperately. This dish ia called charu. Another yearly observance is 
in- honour of the mhdastis or mahdsatis, that is of the caste widows who 
have burnt themselves with the bodies of the husbands, Yearly 
feasts are given by the representatives of these safis and public 
fairs are held in their honour, They believe that all who dia 
accidental deaths become evil spirits. These evil spirits are of two 
classes, * kindlier ee who if honour is rte tenn can be 
persuaded to do good, and a fierce class who are kept from doing harm 
only by being Ht yeh The kindlier aes are called mhdrus 
oe are propitiated by gifts. The chief of them are the khetris who 
receive offerings of fowls and sheep on the last day of Dasra. They 
are the spirits of ancestors who have died in battle or by accident. 
They become the guardians of the house but are dangerous to their 
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neighbours. The fierce class of spirit are the bhuts, whose chief is 
dlvantin, the spirit of a woman who e : in naceeale a it ripe 
necessary to deprive of the power of doing harm. The ae le whe 
have the power of controling: the bhute are called ghadisin Konkani 
and gungasin Kanarese. The ghddis or soothsayers by the use of 
charms confuse the bhute and prevent them from stirring beyond 
certain limits. Every disease is due to the agency of an evil spirit, 
either of a bhut who has to be puzzled or of a midaru who has to be 
ee A soothsayer or ghd is ices taper before medicine 

given. He is paid 6d. to 2s. (4 ans.-Re.1), and patients often die 

afore they are placed under medical treatment. Of the sixteen Hindu 


sAcraInents oP sors de | form marriage, puberty, and death 
ceremonies with the help of Joishi Brahmans, Liraiodianly after birth 
the child is bathed in warm water, wrapped in swaddling clothes, laid 
in a winnowing fan with an iron nail under its pillow, and for three 
days is fed with rice-broth mixed with molasses. The mother is kept 
on low diet for three days, and from the fourth gots full meals and 
begins to suckle the babe. The goddess Satti, the spirit of the sixth, 
is worshipped on the night of the fifth day, the child is named an 

placed in the cradle on the twelfth, and on the thirtieth day jaladevata 
or the water-goddess is propitinted, the ceremony not differing in 
any important point from that practised by the Shenvis. Girls are 
married between eight and twelve, and boys between fourteen 
and twenty. Widow marriage is allowed and practised, but 
without any ceremony except that the bridegroom presents the 
woman with a robe. A third marriage is allowed. But they 
believe that the partner of the man or woman who has been 
twice married is certain to die soon after the marriage. ‘To prevent 
this, if the man has been twice married before, he is wedded toa 


plantain-tree and fells it with a billhook immediately after the 





ceremony. If the-woman has been twice married before, she ia 


sparred se a cock ee she cuts with a knife as soon as 
@ marriage ig over. Th berty ceremony is performed as soon 
asa girl comes ofage, The ait and her husband are seated together, 
the family priest kindles a sacred fire, and the women of the 
caste are feasted. Sixty or seventy years ago they used to bury 
their dead in Lingéyat fashion. Since then they have begun to 
burn their dead, except infants who are buriod. After ten days’ 
mourning they purify themselves by drinking water brought from 
the house of the Joishi priest and call caste people to dine. with 
them. A person of the same age and sex as the dead is present 
with clothes and other gifts. If a man, he gets a loincloth, a 
headscarf, a bell-metal plate, and a pair of sandals; if a woman, 
she gets a robe and betel leares nats and lime, Besides these 
presents, the representative of the dead dines with the mourning 
family every thirtieth day till a year has passed. Each settlomont 
of Rompe 7 its rylcenaye headman called budvant with 
40 orderly or padddr, and eac] Ip of villare has its superior 
headman or fallas, Social diaputeaaxs veferred to the village 
headmen, who meet together under the presidency of the circle- 
head and settle disputes. In important matters a meeting of the 
men of the class is called and they are told the decision of the heads. 
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1estion the decisign are put out of caste till they submit, 
i the bea nen do not agree, the matter 18 referred for settlement 
to the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in Maisur whose 
decision is accepted as final. Ordinary offences are punished by 
fine, the amount nips Lira reoag to the village temple, For serious 
breaches dy: cea : Syke psoupalinae oo e atonement b 
eating the five: ucts of the cow, and, if he disgraced himeel 
by eating with people of low caste, the offender must go to Gokarn 
in Komta and have his head shaved, and then sitting under a 
triangle made of the base or stem of coacoa-palm leaves and layin 
a few blades of straw on his head, he must bathe in the hol pool 
_. and swallow the five products of the cow. The pareee ar of caste 
_ fules is said of late to have grown weaker. Some of them can read 
_ and write Kinarese and send their boys to school. They are an 
} active and pushing class who are likely to rise, 
| | Kala'ls or Taveen-xerrers, numbering 27 of whom 16 are males 
| and 11 females, are found in Yellépur and Sirsi. The names 
in common use among men are Motilél, Makuldl, Kanidlal, 
Ramil, Brijlal, Gattulal, and Krishnalal: and among women 
Radha, Sita, mini, Yashoda, Devki, and Kishi. They say that 
’ their original home was in Central India. But they seem to have 
- tome to Kanara from Southern India, as there are families still 
_ settled there with whom they eat and intermarry. They have no 
_ subdivisions. The men are tall fair and strong, and the women 
shorter and foirer than the men. Their home tongue is Hindnstdni 
and with others they spenk Kanarese. They live in rows of one- 
storied houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their every-day 
food is rice, wheat, butter, and vegetables. They eat flesh except 
pork and beef, and drink liquor on grand days especially on the last 
day of Dasra, and on the jatra or yearly fair days. The men wear 
_ @ waistcloth, a short coat, and a headscarf about ten feet square 
- folded diagonally into puckers in Pardoshi fashion, and elaborately 
_ wrapped round the head. The women wear the skirt of the robe 
hanging like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the head like 
a veil. They are brave, thrifty, orderly, sober, and honest, Their 
hereditary callmg 1s liquor-making and they keep taverns and take 
liquor contracts. They earn enough to live decently. They rank 
with Bhanddris and other spirit-sellers. Tho men sit in their shops 
and retail spirits, and the women mind the house and sell in the shop 
if the husband has other work to attend to. A family of five fr 
‘about Ite. (Rs.7) a month. They worship the ordina y Hindn 
gods and keep the regular holidays. They employ Brahmans at 
their chief ceremonies and treat them with great respect. They pay 
special reverence to the shaktis or female powers. They marry 
their girls between seven and ten and their boys between sixteen 
mdtwenty, Widéw marriage and polyandry are not allowed, but 





















jramy is both allowed and practised. hey do not wear the 
g@fred thread. Their social disputes are settled by adult castemen, 
“They teach their boys to read and write Kanarese and Marathi, but 
do not take to new pursuits, 

/ Chaudris, numbering in 1872 156 of whom 73 were males and 
$3 females, are found in Haliydl and in the petty division of Supa. 
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They appear to have come from Goa after the Portuguese conquest. 
They live in towns as well as villas: They speak Konkani and their 
family gods and goddesses are - inept Shirodbai, Bhavani, 
Mavli, Somvisi Renae’ Mhalsai, and Pavanai, whose images they 
keep in their houses and worship daily, They have no family 


names, bot those who worship the same household gods are 


considered to form one clan. Two families of the same clan are not 
allowed tomarry. Tle names in common use among men are, Shibi, 


Bhiva, Ganba, Négo, Rama, Ghongi, Bombda, Dédu, Bébu, Téno, ~ 
ani 


Puno, Lakmo, Dhondo ; and among women, Nagi, Ramai, 
Bombdi, Pani; Lakmai, Tondi, Anandi, and Rédi. In appearance: 
they do not differ from Bhanddris, Indoors shor epee 






id out of doors Kararese. Their house food drink do-not 


differ from those of Are Mardthis. The women wear the skirt of 


the robe pee sed back between the feet and the upper end covering 
the shoulder, bosom, and head. Their bodice a back sind 
short sleeves, The men’s full attire is a loincloth, a narrow waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, all of local make. On: 
holidays they wear their bridal suits which are kept with great 


care. T’he women make the red brow-mark and wear the lucky ; 
necklace, the nose-ring, glass bangles, and toe-rings as signs of 


married life, using flowers and gold or silver ornaments in thoir 
hair and on the neck and wrists. The men wear silver girdles 
and bracelets. They are untidy, inhospitable, and unfriendly to 
strangers, but hardworking mild and honest, Their hereditary 
calling is paver nveg but they are also husbandmen and work as. 
unskilled labourers, the women helping the men in the fields, 
Children pega to work between eight and nine and help their 
parents in the honse as well as in field work. Few among them. 
own land. Most of them cultivate on condition of giving half 
the produce to the landowner, and sell their share after keeping 
enough to last till the next harvest, A palm-tapper earns 8s. 
to 9s. (ts.4-Rs.44) 8 month and a labourer 6d. to Od. (4-6 ans.) 
a day, but they do not get regular work. They earn enough for 
a living but have to borrow. at abont twenty-five per cent to 
meet special expenses. ax Cliag 3 with Bhandiris. Some men 
are ray in tapping palms from six to eight in the morning 
and from four to six at night, passing the rest of the day in sleep 
and amusement. Others, both men and women, work in the fields” 
from morning to evening with little more than & nontinal rest 
for their meals, Children spend almost all their time in herding 
cattle. Their first meal is taken early in the morning between four 
and seven, the second at noon, and the third at seven in the 
evening. Their busiest season begins in June and ends in November, 


five usually spends about 10s. (Rs.5) a month. A house eosta 
£1 to £20 (Rs.10-Rs. 200), and marriage £4 to £10 (Rs.40-Rs.100), 
Their house furniture includes palm-leaf mats, low wooden stools, 


brass lamps, copper pots, and a grind-stone. They are pious popiere 7 


Besides their family gods, whose images they keep in their 
they worship local gods and observe the regular holid » paying 
Brihmans great respect, and employing them to per 
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ceremonies. Their family gods have no shrines and they never go 
on pilgrimage. Their Teacher is the chief of the Smart monastery 
of Shringeri in Maisur. They wash their household images in 
. d rub them with sandalwood paste, offering fruit and 
flowers, and waving lighted lamps before them. They give 
blood sacrifices stan Fr gods and goddesses and eat the flesh of 
the victims at their yearly feasts, They do not practise witchcraft, 
but consult soothsayers and think that sickness and other misfortunes 
are the work of evil spirits and ghosts. Women are considered 
impure for four days every month, and the whole family for ten 
days after a birthoradeath. They are cleansed by bathing and 
drinking water brought from the house of their family priest. They 
have no separate lying-in room; a part of the veranda is enclosed 
by bamboo mats. On the twelfth day the child is laid in the 
eradle and named. Girls are married between cight and twelve, 
and boys between fourteen and twenty. Polygamy is allowed and 
ractised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 
Chey mourn the dead for ten days and on the eleventh feast the caste 
people. Their caste headmen or budvants are hereditary and preside 
over meetings to settle social disputes. The offender is generally 
made to feed a large number of his castemen and to have water 
bronght from the family priest’s house and poured on his night hand 
by: tho headman. They do not send their children to school or 
take to fresh callings. 

Shepherds, with a strength of 4256, of whom are males 
and 1777 females, included four classes. Of these 1714 (males 
1015, females 699) were Dhangars; 1025 (males 587, females 438) 
Ganulis; 847 (males 207, females 140) Gollars; and about 1200 (males 
700, females 500) Kurubars, 

Dhan numbering about 1700, are found in the wilder parts 
of Yellapur and Haliyal. The word Dhangar is generally derived 
from the Sanskrit dhenu a cow. They keep both buffaloes and 
cows. The names in common use among men are, Babya, Parsiya, 
Kedari, Pirdji, Sahdji, Bhavani, and — nga and among women, 
Narsi, Koini, Sau, Ganga, Godu, Satu, and Baija. They are said 
to have come to Kanara from the Bombay Karnitak. The 
men are short and dark. Their home speech is Marathi but the 
can speak Kanarese, They live in huts with walls of wattled rie 
brass lamps, earthen and copper pots, and low wooden stools, 
Their common food is riceand rdgi, but they also eat flesh. Their 
holiday dishes are rice, bread, meat, curry, and sweet gruel. They 
are not good cooks. The men wear the loineloth or a waisteloth, a 
blanket on their shoulders, and a headscarf or rwmal. They wear no 
thread. The women wear the bodice and the robe falling 
from the waist like a petticoat and with the upper end drawn over the 
shoulder and breast. They buy fresh clothes once a year, and have 
a spare suit for special occasions. They are dirty in their habits, 
but thrifty, honest, kindly, and hardworking. They keep a special 
breed of cows and buffaloes known as Dhangars’ buffaloes and cows, 
Dhangar mhasis and Dhangar gdis, which are the largest cattle in 
Kinara. They allow the calves to drink the greater part of the 
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milk, The rest they make into clari : 
holes in the earth, which are opened only when butter-dealera 
come to buy. Their male buffaloes are very powerful and are in 
demand by the people of the coast for ploughing and for carryi 
and drawing loads ae fair geet on they remain — vill: 
supplying the people with manure for which they are paid in grain, 
During the rainy weather (June-October) they go to Satarim and 
Sankli in Goa territory where is a large stretch of pasture land. The 
men graze the cattle and the women busy themselves in cooking, 
Children begin to help their eo when about seven years old. 
They are a well-to-do class. They rank with Gaulis and Go | 





lars. 
A family of five spends about 12s, ay 6) a month. ee 


worship all village and other ordinar du gods, offering 

ba to the female powers or shaktis, and having great 

soothsaying and in the power of evil and other spirits, The ; 

age of girls is between ten and twelve, and of boys between sixteen 

and twenty-five, Widow pss and polygamy are allowed; and 
15 


polysacry isunknown. The details of their ceremonies do not differ. - 


those of the Mardthds of the Bombay Karndtak. They have 
a headman called budvant under whose presidency social disputes 
are settled. They occasionally suffer severely from cattle disease 
and are not well-tolo. They do not send their boys to school, 
Gaulis or KonkantCownerps, with in 1881 a strength of about a 
thousand, are found in Karwar, Sirsi,Siddapu , Haliyél, and Yellapur, 
aeey seem to have come from the Bombay Ran as their family god 
is Vithoba of Pandharpur, and their home tongue is Marathi. Their 
surnames are, Potlo,Gujir, Katle, and Kable. The usual names of men 
are, Biba, Itu, Gopal, Rama, Hondu, and Kusht; and of women, 
Pandari, Lakshmi, Béija, Dvdrki, Rukmin, and S4ju. Both men 
and women are tall, wheat-coloured, and strong. Their home 
speech is Marithi and with others they talk a rough Kiinarese, 


faith in 


hilt 


— 


’ live in small houses with wattled reed walls and thatched — : 


roofs. Their every-day food is rice, millet, and pulse; but they eat 
fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are not good cooks, their 
great dainties being tamarinds and chillies. The men shave the 
ead and face except the top-knot and moustache, They wear the 
waistcloth, a short coat, a headscarf, and a silver girdle, carrying 
on their shoulders a wallet for money, tobacco, and betel leaves 
nuts and lime. The women wear a daxkovat Marathi robe and 
keep their hair carefully oiled. They are hardworking, sober, and 
thrifty. They live near towns, keeping buffaloes, tilling small 
patches of ground, and selling the produce of their dairies, “y 
are a well-to-do people, and rank next to Mardthds. In the early 
morning both men and women are busy milking their buffaloes, 
After clearing the cow-shed, between six ‘and seven, they start to 
sell milk, curds, and butter, They take their breakfast about nine 
and from eleven to four are busy in the dai After four th 
again go to sell milk. Children of seven begin to help’ their 





Pt) by ee cuke A family of five spends about 14% ~ 


7) amonth. They are a religious le, employing Brahmans 
to perform their ceremonies, sesh aoe the. village gods, and 
keeping all local holidays, having faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, 
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and the power of evil spirits. Girls are married ieee ie and 
eleven, and boys between fourteen and sixteen. burn ie 


dead and ees i els Widow marriage and polygamy 
ointga and olyandry is unknown. An here fas 
| Ser tailed Puee iiaone notd es their social disputes with the ne 
epee il of castemen. They are better off tha Dhi . 
on the whole are well-to-do. 


 ‘Gollars or KANARESE CoW-KEEPERS, numbering ahah 450, are 
_ found in small numbers above the Sahyddris, especially in Sirsi 
Leases ie According to Buchanan they are partly of 
h partly of Karndtak descent,’ and Thatta eviehiee, the 
a agi iar of Vishnu, as one of their caste. In north 
Maisur the chief surnames of the Telugu Gollars are, Mutsarlu, 
_. Brin cle, Mola, Sadalavaulu, Perindalu, and Torole* Ma 
b sétween persons of the same stock is forbidden. In Kanara 
‘names in common use among men are, Shikka, Ira, Timma, 
ais. Bomannsa, | Naga, and Bora; and among women, Iramma, 
fangamma, Sannamma, Ndigamma, Shivamma, and Putamma, 
are abvided into Gollars proper, Kemper-gollars, Creoles , 
Ey, -gollars, Hal-gollars, and Hav- wi a eat togeth 
nor ‘res tame The men are dark, stout, cd song ad 
and the women though dark are well-made and have sabaien 
Theit home tongue is Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses 
an mud walls and thatched roofs. eir ordinary diet is rice, 
erp dep ath and they eat fowls, ee pe rl and 
tin lis pak are moderate eaters, ve of chillies, but 
| ka The men wear the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, 
He the at and the women the robe hanging like a kirtle 
“from the waist to the knee with the upper end drawn over the head. 
‘They wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves, and gold hair 
ornaments, earrings, and necklace. They are clean, thrifty, kindly, 
ae and orderly. They were formerly noted” for their honesty in 
-earrying Government treasure’ In North Kanara they are chiefly 
~ husbandmen and milk and butter sellers. They are well-to-do and 
rank next to husbandmen. Their daily life does not differ from 
that of other hushandmen. A family of five spends about 10s. 
_ {Rs.5)a month. Their chief gods are, Krishna, Shiv under theterrible 
_ form of Kalbhairav,and Parvati. They pray to the ordinary Hindu 
_ gods and goddesses, offering blood sacrifices to mothers or female 
_ -:powers, ee = loying Shrivaishnav Brahmans whom they tly 
. oe Sethe lieve that after death good men become g Sons aad 
en devils. They know weet) of the transm traneinacrabsing ‘t 
the'soul. Though none of them wear the ling, their a guide 
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; Y Bochanan’s 3 stanage fret IL. § a Tibchaask’s Messe, TE. S48, 
3 Mr. Rice (M divides the Mysor Gollas, who. are numerous in north 
i fat ig ‘ddarkuls, Kildria, Kavidigas, Kadu Gollas, Kuri Gollas, 
, and Nanda Vamaikas. 
; Pihikenan (Mysor, L. 347) says all were armed and held themselves bound to die 
im defence of their trust If one of o band was proved to have embeztled money 
to him the head of the band went to the nearest magistrate and gained 
| leave to shoot him. Mr. Rice (Mysor, IL 332) says, they were famous for their- 
: in carrying treaqure, 
p 1219—38 
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is Malayeshvar Svami, who isa Lingayat and lives at Mapakali . 
about fourteeh miles north of Dodda-Ballaépur in Maisur. They — 
marry their daughters between nine and twelve and their sons 
between fifteen and twenty. Girls continue marrisble after = AY 
come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed - 
practised. The women are hardworking and are rarely a burden 
to their husbands, who when rich often have from two to seven 
wives. They bury their dead. Their funeral and other. ceremonies” — 
do not differ from those of the Lingiiyats. They have hereditary — 
headmen called goftigarus who settle social disputes. In cases of 
adultery the headman and four elderly men of the caste call the — 
alulteress before them, rebuke her for her ill-behaviour, and if she __ 
shows sign of repentance advise the husband to take her hack; 
otherwise she is divorced. Trifling offences are condoned th ha a | 
easte-feast. Most of them do not send their children to school but 
a few can read and write Kanarese. a 
Kurubars or SHerverps, numbering about 1200, are found in 

Sirsi, Siddapur, and yel@par The name comes from the Kdnarese _ 
kuria sheep. They are said to have come to Kanara from lurg 
in Maisur, Their surnames are, Ane, Hal, Kolli, Nelli, Samant, Kot 
Asil, and Murhindu. The shrines of their family goddesses 
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Muhildd, Chandragutti, Vsbang: Haldava, Shikarpur, and Giri in 
Maisur. The common names of men are, Mallappa, Ling , Bora, 
and Tirkappa; and of women, Gangavva, Nagavva, Irravva, Puttayva, _ 
Mallavva, and Gauravva. Marriage between families with the same __ 
surname is forbidden, They belong to the important class of 
shepherds, who, under the name of Kurubars in Kanarese and of 
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\ Sir W. Elliot (1869 Jour, Eth, Soo. Lond. I. 104, 110) makes the Kurubars one of 
the moet important elements in the early population of South Indien’ whee rede . 
Kurumbars in Tamil and Malayali, as Kurubars in Kanarese, and are the Dhangare 
of the Marithis and Upper Indians, Some in Malabdr are bondamen, others inthe 
Madras Karnatak bred horses and served as troopers in the Maritha armies, Inearly 
times in the cast Karnitak they are said to have formed a federal community of 
twenty-four states, to have been converted to Buddhism, to have pai mach aki ia | 
the arta, and to have been overthrown by a Chola king of Tanjor in the fifth or 
sixth century, Sir W. Elliot notices that their truthfu is proverbial, On this = 
and other grounds he would trace aconnection between the Kurubard and the Santhdls 
of Bengal, and through the Santhdls with the Abira or Abkirs. He thinks they were ; 
who buried in rude stone tombe, Mr, Taylor (Madras J. Lit. and Scien, 7 
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the people 

VIL. 201) suggests that some of the South Indian dynas intent tea s,) 
may be Brihmanised Kurubars. The Kurubars hae a ahee steciol izbaraat te aie | 
aa seers possible, Kadamba, the name of two of the leading dynasties of Banayisi | 4 


(4.0, 300-400 and a.p, 700-1200) is a Brikmanised form of Kurtha ics of Banavaat 
L. 333) describes the Kurubars of Maisur as a numerous class seattered Geechee, 
Pabhawey They are of two main divisions, Hande-Kurubars and Kurubars oroper: , 
mong the subdivisions are Heggades, Aidu-varahdda-sdla, Magara Kula, 24: 3 
ai Sangamon Kula, Peddala Kula, Atti Kankana, Halu Kuruba, Hande Kuruba, 
Dhanga, Kambali Kuruba, Kankaiyana Jati, Banda Noliru. He notices (Ditto, I. 312) 


re 


In Coorg he mentions five classes, Kambalis or blanket-Wearees: Bile of Co kaaen a 
Bettas or hillmen, Jenns or honeymen, and Kidua. (Ditto, IIL. 208). Buchanan(Mysor, 
II. 123) describes the Kad Kurubars of south Maisur as dark and weak, with bairlike 


mops and a few rags for clothes. Th ber og "rar Sah: barhke = 
conrage in driving off wild elephanta by ruching up tethong ae at ae 
Kereta ge South Kanara returns for 1800 (Buchanan, IL 7 iy 
the older writers call the Goa hushandmen Coreen: eee eumerons in Goa as” 

of the shepherd rather than of the Kunbi custo, Soe Linasbot's Neve then hey yes 
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‘Kurombars in Tamil and Malayali, form a large section of the 
population of Southern India. Their house god is Birappa who is 
represented by a co and has a shrine in every Kurub village. 
The Kanara Kurubs keep a close eonnection with their parent stock 
in Maisur. They are divided into Hande Kurubaru, Unne Kurubaru, 
and Hathikankandavaru, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
Both men and women are short CHP ATS made. Their home tongue 
is Kanarese. cme fl live in lines of small one-storied houses with 
mud or stone walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their every-day 
food is cooked and strained rice, ragi, veg tables, fish, and most 
‘animal food except beef and village pig They smoke Indian hemp 
‘or ganja and are very fond of palm-juice and whey. They are 
waistcloth which they fold tightly round the waist, a country 
blanket woven by themselves, and a headscarf. Their ornaments 
are silver and gold earrings, girdles, a er rings. The women 
wear the robe with the skirt hanging from the waist and with the 
upper end drawn over the head like a veil, and a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves in loose folds. Some women on going out 
wear a blanket on their shoulders drawing the upper ends across the 
bosom and. seep them into the folds of the robe, Besides the 
signs of married life, the nose-ring glass bangles and lucky necklace, 
they wear gold and silver ornaments and flowers in their hair. 
ir clothes are made in the hand-looms of Maisur and Dharwar. 
y are dirty in their habits, but hardworking, sober, and kindly. 
According to nan they were formerly shepherds, khandakars 
or hill militia, allavena or armed attendants, and ancheyararu or 
post messengers” As, especially during the rains, the climate of 
Kanara is fatal to sheep and as there is no deniand for military 
ee eon ~ now live as omer eth be eat eig tat and 
husbandmen. ‘The women are hardworking, digging ploughing 
and doing all field work besides minding the house. Tey bay 
woo! from Maisur pr 3 a of their own caste who come to 
Kanara during April and May. Their blankets, which fetch 1s. 3d. 
to 22, (10 ans. - Re. 1) are much in demand among cultivators, who 
use them in all seasons, in the cold weather as coverlets at night 
and in the wet weather as cloaks. Besides weaving blankets they 
till and work as field-labourers, the men earning 6d. (4 ans.) and 
the women 3d. (2 ans.) aday. Their busy season lasts from June 
to November and their slack time from December to May. They 
earn enough for their maintenance. They rank with Ganlis and 
Gollars. Men women and children above seven work from 
daybreak to sunset, cleaning peer and spinning wool and 
weaving, of the men drive carts, or both men and women work in 
the fielda. A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. 
Their chief gods ate Birappa and Battedevarn, and ther chief 
‘goddess is Yellamma. The ministrants in the shrines of these 
ities are Kurubs of their own class and rank. On the days sacred 





















1 Animal food ia forbidden for a month after wedidi du the first nine days of 
the Dasara in October, and on the Ganceh-chaturthi or apati's birthday in Aug,-Sept, 
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to these deities they propitiate them by offering fowls and sheep 
killed in some forest or on the bank of a stream or pond where 
ne ceisy As buppoeed to dwell The flesh of the victims is given to 
be oes By ree or ria Satiortnac’ days these deities AY 
are worshipped by offering fruit and flowers and by waving lighted \ 
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: ' Incense before them. The spirits of men who i 
ie unmarried called wirkas are held in great oe and fear, 
Their friendship is sought by yearly offerings of red cloth, molasses, 
and cocoa-kernel. . If these i 


off 3 are | ten the spirite 
of the unmarried are believed ta pseel “pent Senses acacia iat aa ae 
sheep and to disturb people by dreams and nightmares.! Their — 
hereditary Teacher is a ee priest called Revansiddeshvar, — 
whose head-quarters are at Sarur near Kalyan Pattan in Maisur. — 













He visits the Kurubar villages every year and in return for cow- 
dung ashes or wibhut receives presents of money and fixed fees for _ 
marriage and other ceremonies which are collected for him by 
agents. Neither the Teacher nor his agent takes any part in their 
ceremonies. Though they believe in the Lingdyat religion and = 
have a Lingdyat Teacher they are not allowed to w ling. 

Girls continue marriable after they reach womanhoo They can 
be divorced only for adultery with low-caste men. Adultere es, 

widows, and girls who fail to find husbands are free to consort with 
men of all except the impure castes, with whom they live as 
concubines. These women are called Kattizgarus or concubines 
“i eir children y with the children of pure Kurubars. 










































employment is steady, but | sal ures . 7 cir cl 
Cee is Steady, but poorly paid. They ; send their = 
boys to school or take to Ty bane: by Se Ate ieee a : 
Fishermen included ten classes, with a4 ‘of a 
whom 11,584 were males and 10,599 ficnaled: no gr ae | r 
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mbigs numbering about 3000, are found along the const in 
‘a ar, Ankola, Kumta, and Hondvar. The word émbig is derived 
from the Sanskrit ambu water. The Ambigs are both, sea and 
river-faring people, fishermen, sailors, and litter-carriers. The 
common names aes men are, Jetti, Kitna, Timmappa, Durgu, 
Mhasti, Honnapp, Venka, Manju, Badka, Govind; and among 
women, Mari, Devi, Sukri, Sanni, Gauri, Honni, Jetti, Putti, Subbi, 
and Mhasti. They have no surnames. Their family goddess is 
Gange of Gangévali near Ankola. Unlike Kharvis, 


and ey wa bess throw the circular hand-net from the level of the 
elbow, Ambigs throw the net from above the head. In other 


7 ok preernye much alike. Both men and women are dark, short, 
Lsturdy. Their home speech is Kénarese. They live in small 
one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and front yards, 
with a central basil plant, Their every-day food is rice, régi, and 
fish, and they eat fowls, sheep, goats, and most wild animals except 
the bison. They are great eaters, their favourite feast being roast 
fish and palm-beer. is ‘ae shave the head and face except the 
top-knot and moustache, and wear the loincloth, the shouldercloth, 
and the headscarf. The women wear the robe drawing the up 
end over the left shoulder and then throwing it back over the 
right shoulder. ae wear no bodice. Besides the marriag 
nose-ring necklace and glass wristlets, women wear gold silver or 
rings. On grand occasions and on holidays they wear yellow and 
white flowers. They are gentle, simple, and hardworking, but 
neither sober nor thrifty. They are fishermen, sailors, and palanquin- 
bearers and go to sea in small canoes with an outrigger or uldndi, 
& light block of wood (about 6’ x 1’x 1‘) hung horizontally from two 
fixed across the boat. The owners of boats and nets take 
eir castemen into ership, themselves holding the place of 
tindal or captain an ee score tare of the produce as hire 
for their boats and nets. eir nets are of hemp. New nets are 
boiled in a mixture of water and lime for a day and a night, and 
afterwards soaked in a strong decoction of Terminalia or matti bark. 
This is repeated at least once every ten da The nets are of four 
kinds, bale, rdmpan, yendi or déndjal, and Adtjél or kaibale. ‘The 
bale nets are large pyramid-shaped bags, about fifteen feet broad 
at the mouth and forty feet long, with lead weights all round and 
meshes which grow smaller towards the bottom of the pocket where 
the ends are made fast. They are tied to stakes driven into the 
mud. In driving them into the mud the stakes are kept upright 
by passing a rope through a hole in the point, and, when the point 
touches the bottom, forcing the stake down by working it backwards 
and forwards. Ench net has three ropes of coir, One of these 
ropes at the upper border is tied to the stake opposite the nets 
and the other two ropes fasten the ends of the lower part of the 
net to two stakes on either side, This keeps the mouth of the net 
open and stretches it ont facing the current. Before the tide turns 
the nets are taken up, the fish picked out, and the net again set 
facing the fresh tidal current. The ig nets are plain, from six 
to ten feet-broad, and from thirty to fifty long, with large meshes and 
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wooden floats on one side and lead or iron weichts on the other. 






They are spread in about thirty feet of water and as the upper 
has floats and the lower is weighted, they keep upright, 
that swim BN them get entangled, and are picked off by the 
fishers who keep close to the nets pulling them up and letting them 
down when they see that a fish is caught, These nets are intended 
only for large sea fish. The yendi or ddndjdl net is like the 
rdmpan, except that it has no wooden floats and that the ry 





are small. They have two upright poles fastened at the sid 
serve as handles, and are laid down in about five feet of water, 
pulled landwards and hauled up the handles. The Adty 


id-net is like the bale except that it is much smaller and has a 


cord fastened to the pointed end. The fisher ties the cord to his 


ight hand, and laying part of the net on his right and part on his — 


left arm, raises it above his head and jerks it.from him so that it 
drops all round evenly into the water. In working the yendi and 
hatjdél two men sometimes run splashing towards the fisher, holding 
between them a rope with slips of tender cocoanut leaves fe | 






to it to frighten the fish towards the nets. As palencntts Be 2 pS ae | 


Ambigs are paid 6d. to 9d. (4-6 ans,) for a stage of nine miles 


They dislike pate Si palanquins. When bearers are wanted the 
headman of the village or the mamlatddr is told. He calls on one ~ 


of the leading fishermen to supply the required number and he 
sends the men whose turn it is to go. Some of the men are 


employed in the different branches of Government service as 


messengers and torch-bearers: The women help the men in making 
nets and spinning hemp. They also — fish 

are not well off, but are above want. ey se pa M | 
Gahits, and other ne classes. Most Karwar Ambigs work as 
husbandmen and unskilled labourers, their daily life not differing 
from that of Konknis. Fishers put to sea on bright or moon-light 





nights with the rising of the moon and return when it sets. They 


do not go to sea‘on moonless nights, but catch small fish ese 3 : 
the doy and fish with palm-leaf torches in the rivers at night 
In dark nights they sometimes make a loud noise by striking 
the oars against the gunwales of the boat, netting the fish as they 
come to the surface to see what the noise means. During the raim 
months and in rough weather during the fair season they 
in the rivers. The palanquin-bearers go to work when ‘required 
and return home after the end of their stage. Sailors are emp oyed 
only from November to the end of April. During the sailing 
season they pass their whole time on board their boats except that 
they come home for a day or so when their vessel happens to be 
near their village. When prevented from going out by the weather 
the men weave nets and prepare fishing-lines. A family of five 
spends about 4s. (Rs.7) a month. They worship all village gods 
and goddesses, the object of their special veneration being jetka: or 
the spirit of an unmarried Brihman, amma or a village godde 

and bolra an unfriendly spirit to whom they offer goats and fowla 
Their chief holidays are Shimga in March, Ashddi ekddashi in July, 
Névli-pawrnima in August, Dasra in October, and Divalé and 
Kartik ekddashi in November. Their religious Teacher is the Smart 








nd the fish: 








‘head of the Shri ‘sstsietews has tithes a 
to their means. Pheit family priests ss Jc ivand Havig thats 
who perform all their ee at birth marriage and death, 
and are much ed, Hpac, eae dow marriage, anc 
lygamy are allowed Sai precaad. and for ten days they mourn 
heir dead, whom they either burn or bury. They consider that 
the impurity pee 
oe cess, Eats nemores Dy er ee. unging the floor of the house and 
water called firth brought from the family For 
four days i in the month thir women keep separa, bathing and 
wing their clothes at the end of the time. with 
Hin us, when a woman is near her confinement, ari the it 
veranda is enclosed asa lying-in room. If the child is a boy the 
gatti ceremony is performed on the sixth day and if it is a girl 
on the fifth. Between the sixth and the eleventh dnp the: they 
priest is asked to find whether the time of birth is lucky or 
unlucky. Slight elements of ill-luck can be removed - gifts of 
De ey ene priest. In bad cases, when 
the child seems el pean ill-luck on the family, it is given 
to an nad Oho in villa te it, as the ill-luck does not. affect 
the foster- ts. Unlucky Vs are eae fostered by 
easte people and unlucky girls are bought by dancing-girls or 
eourtezans, But the provisions in the Penal Code against selli 
children to be brought up for immoral parpoess (Sections 373,37: ) 
have of late greatly checked this practice. On the twelfth da 
relations and neighbours are treated to a dinner, and the child is 
Silbed by tha oldest male int the house Atari iaaed ineckila 
is laid on the lay of the eldest woman in the house, who uts it in 
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the cradle w is rocked by women singing pimp en the 
child is about three years old its ears are pierced, and gold silver or 
mut in the holes. Girls are married oo nine 
gad twelve, welve, and ys between sixteen and twenty. The wedding 
ceremony tales: five days. On the eve of the wedding day the 
parents of the bridegroom, after worshipping the family gods and 
giving a caste feast, send to the bride betel leaves, betelnuts, 
tobacco, and flowers, The bride is deeked with the flowers, and 
the leaves, nuts, and tobacco are handed to the guests. Early on the 
marriage morning the bride and bridegroom in their houses are 
rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed in warm water by married 
women called savishins who sing Kanarese songs. The bri 
is dressed in a waistcloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf of 
white slightly tinged with turmeric water and over the scarf the 
marriage coronet 1s bound tight to the brow; the bride wears a 
robe ealled firgi worn like a petticoat, a shouldereloth worn like 
& mantle, and a chaplet of pith flowers called a lotus or kamed. 
The bridegroom takes in his hands a couple of betel leaves and 
a cocoanut, and, bowing to the sweet basi plant, starts for the 
bride's with a party of peers accompanied by caste-women 
chanting Kanarese songs. On the way, whether by day or night, 
the bridegroom is sheltered by a palmyra-leaf umbrella held by 
a brother-in-law or other near kinsman. On reaching the bride's 
he is offered water to wash his feet, and led to a ioe seat in the 


a birth or a death, after a certain number . 
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courtyard which is roofed with cocoanut leaves, The bride is, at , 


once brought out by her maternal uncle or cousin and set. opposite, ‘ 
the bridegroom on the other side of a cloth curtain which is held . | 





bytwo men. The priest repeats texts till the lucky moment, when 
the curtain is ed to one side. Then the family priest 1 ands — 
the bride and bridegroom a eat of flowers who throw them 
round each other's necks, and the father of the bride pours water. 
on their hands which are held joined by the bride's mother, 
mother of the bridegroom, if her husband is living, or if not, 
near female relation, comes forward and fastens the lucky ne 
on the bride's neck, while the maternal uncle ties 





rit i i 
—| ed 
Ae 


the 
ends of the bride and bridegroom's garments, Married women 


shower rice on their heads and wave lighted lamps round 
faces. The guests are feasted the next day, and, — dinner, | 
bride and bridegroom with a party o: guests go to the bridegroom 
where they are again foastek On the fourth day the pair bat 
in turmeric water and play at odds and evens with betelnu 
the guests pena Se and applauding the winn er. n tl 


ames are over dinner is served and the y return to 


bride’s house and remain there till the evening of the fifth, when the. 
bride is formally made over to the bridegroom's parents, who return _ 


home with the bride and bridegroom. This ends the. marriage 


ceremony, but on every great holiday during the first bigs after. 


marriage the couple are invited by the bride's parents, 


come of age the pabsny ceremony is performed by dressing zt | 
flo 


girl in a new robe and flowers and giving a feast to the women ¢ 

the caste. On the eleventh ee practi and neighbours are fe : 
A person of the sex and age o 
with a suit of clothes, This is repeated every thirtieth da 
the first twelve months, and after the first year the 

the army of the spirits of the dead which are yearly wo 
the mahdlaya paksha or All Soul’s day. Their heredi 


q 





obeyed on pain of loss of caste. Like the Kl 
inferior hereditary officers called kolkdrs who 








to school nor take to new callings 


Bhois, numbering about 1150, are found at Karwér and Sunkeri 
in Kérwir; at Chanddvar in Kumta; and at Murdeshvar ine | 
- Hondvar. They have neither surnames nor household gods) Their “ 

family gods are Venkatramana of Tirupati, and Chandrandtdey,. _ 


Members of the same family stock do not marry. The names in 
common use among men are, Gunya, Venkta, ot | 


Mensi, Omi, Devi, ( hudu, Rumi, Sukurli, and Kusli. They 


ave 
tradition of having been gsc settled in any other part of Tn lia. , 


They, throw the casting net without sw 


ging it over the head as_ 


the Ambigs do. The men are dark, wheat-coloured, short, atrong: ant a 
well-made ; and the women are like the men, but perhaps stouter, — 
Their home speech is Kénarese, but t ey can also talk Konkani, 


They build their dwellings in a cluster on a river bank or on the ae 


shore, They have huts with mud walls and thatched roofs, with - ’ 


hands 
i 
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the deceased is fed and presented 


called metri or budvand settles all social disputes, his decisions being 
Ahirvis they have also — 

act as the headmen'’s 

messengers. They are not well-to-do and neither send their boys ~ 


mbuya, Krishna, 
Boya, Nardyan, Négu, Devappa, Timma.and Pursu; and tong women 
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narrow verandas, and cowdunged yards with 
centre. Their breakfast is rice or ist weael a 
their dinner strained rice with fish curry and | 
great eaters and drinkers of palm-beer. The women are fond 
chewing betel leaves and betelnuts with tobacco and lime, and 
the men smoke cigarettes and aos The men wear the loineloth, 
: | eadscarf, and wrap a piece of cloth " 
round the waist. The women wea the robe with the skirt falling a 
like a petticoat to the knee and the upper end drawn over the 
shoulders. They wear no bodice. Besides the marriage nose-ring 
bangles. ‘They ar and glass bangles, they wear earrings and tin 
Sane wit’ order! Bae do not save. They are 
@ serve as messengers in 
or en and BS Bee mneth beat village temples, and as 
-umbrella-holders at marriages. They are not well off. They do not 
eat with Ambigs or any other class of fishers. Their daily life does 
not differ that of other Kanarese-speaking fishermen. A 
family of five spends about 14s. (Rs.7)a month. Their religion 
does not differ from that of the Ambigsand Harkantras. ey 
worship all village gods and goddesses, are tirm believers in 
witchcraft and soothss and employ Joishi, Karhdda, and Havig 
bhats to ‘orn thieie ‘arth, marriage, and death ceremonies. 
pase =o nig agp Teacher is Tétydchari, a Ramdnuj Brahman whose 
is at Govindréjpattan in North _Arkot, to whom they 
iy tithes through his representative the tyagar of Ankola. 
ry customs do not differ from those of the cree tenia Wy dep 
a headman or budvant who settles social and even 
Above the budvant is a metri or over-head who wettlow see serious Sas caine 
disputes. They neither send their children to school nor take to 
new 


Gabits or Gapits, a class of fishermen numbering about 2500, Gabits. 
are found in Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Honavar. Before the 
establishment of British supremacy at sea (1760), and to a less extent 
until 1800 when the creeks and backwaters passed under British 
control, the Gabits caused serious loss by their piracies. The we Ss: 
the word tandel or steersman to theirnames, The names in o 
useamong men are, Vithu,Santayya, Kushna, Ram, Bapu, Gopal, Jénu, 
Timmu, Govind, Appa, Tukéram, Atmérém, and Punu ; and among 
women, Yeshode, Parvati, Janki, , Shivu, Itai, Lakshmi, Enku, 
and Nagu. Their surnames are ubal, Jidav, Takar, Kamblu, 
2 epee and Tari. Persons bearing the same surnames do not 

rmarry. Raulnath and Shinteri of Vengurla are their family 
gol ant goddess. Their parent stock is in Ratnégiri and they visit 
native places once in two or three years. h family has a 
separate god or goddess such az Kamakshi, Rémnath, avani, 
Parvati, ead Yetal but they have no local temples. There are 
no subdivisions. Both men and women are strongly made, but 
vary greatly in size and colour. Their home speech is Marathi 
mixed with Konkani, and out of doors they speak Konkani and 
root, and They live in Ara houses with eae thatched 
and ¢o eir furniture consists 0 water-pots, 
Sigttntcse low wooden stools, benches, straw mats, and earthen 
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allowed and practised, 


drink liquor and eat game and fowls, and goats cinco. oe 
sacritice to the village gods. The men wear the I der 
cloth, and headscarf, ear and r 5, and a ote ate gi He, 
The women wear the full Mardthi ro ‘the kirt drawn back het 
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cooking vessels, Their every-day food is ragt ie and fish. mete Q 


the feet and fastened into the waistband behind, and the upper end _ 


drawn over the shoulder and across the breast, They wens a Bedlen 
with a back and short sleeves. fiaides the marriage nose-ring | 
necklace and glass bangles, they arr 






necklaces J =i Z 


wear é 5 - 
wristlets. They have a store of clothes for holiday wear. oe 


narcwror sing aul bold sailors, and well behaved except that the ne rN 





somewhat obra to peg A heir cargoes. Their heredi 


is sailing and catching fish go to sea in native boats, generally ¥ 


with crews of a captain or Land ad four seamen. Besides rationsa 


sailor gets Le. (S ans.) for a trip that takes four days, and aha wan rveoneld 





sts return cargo the sailors are bi ls. (8 ans.) more. captain 
is paid double the wage of an ord seaman. When engaged hy 
the day a seaman’s dai y is ana.), As fishers the Gabits _ 
use the same nets as sa decom Fish are ea tht du the 


whole year except when the sea is too rough, % lee 





rivers are sold in the country 4 the Gabit een who 
the streets and lanes with head 


onds of fish. Th ey sae throng : : 
sea fish caught either by the hook or in nets Some of thee sea fish 


| 
4 
Ps 


are preserved, and a re trade in dry ry ‘sh is carried ours 


Musalméns and Native ians, who buy it in quantities 
and send it many of te They are now peaceful su ai and. good 


neighbours, many of 


They rank with Mog gers and Ambigs next to the eultiv ¢ classes, 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. T vane 


all Brahman and village ¢ » but their pears deity i is V 


whose shrine is at Pan . They are firm believers in aaa 
thee bo tat irits of the dead, in soothsaying, and in = 
“i 


y goto Panc on pilgrimage, offer blood saerifi 


and flowers to villag @ gods, aaa employ Joishi Karhida and | Havig 





Brihmans, They i marry in their own caste, Girls are marries 
before they come of age Widow marriage and polygamy are 
xcept the poorest families they burn their 
dead. Their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies not differ 
from those of the Ambigs, They have an _heredi 
called budvant, who settles social ‘ai isputes with the help of the men 
of the caste, and whose decisions are enforced on nof loss of 
caste. They have begun to send their boys to to saetiog ools, but have 
not taken to any new callings. 
Harakantras re a class of fishermen, numbering about 4000, 
found at Karwdér and Bingi in Karwar: in Ankola ; at Sdnikatt 
Kumta, Halkar, Gudeangdi, Hinni. and Kagél in Kumta; and at 
Honivar, Haldipur, Karki, Manki, Murdeshvar, and Bhatkal in 
Honévar, The name seems to come from the Kanarese hurikarteru 
ne of cocoa Lite ropes which is one branch of their work, 
. 2) ave no tradition of any home exes Kanara. Their 
family god i is Venkatramana whose shrines pm found in almost 
all their villages, They have no surnames. The names of men: are 


ie: Hosha; and of women, Devi, Kanni, Gauri, Durgi, 
Ningi, Mari, Négu, Mhasti, and Shivi. They are dark, middle-sized, 
and stoutly made, with round features. Most of the women are dark, 
but some are fairer and shorter thanthe men. Their home tongue 
is Kanarese, but some talk Konkani and Hindustani. They live in 
small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs with 
front verandas and yards with a basil plant in the centre. They take 
rice-gruel in the morning, rdgi-gruel at noon, and rice and fish eurry 
at mght. They eat flesh when they sacrifice during Dasra in 
etober, at the bhdnd or hook-swinging festivals, and at any other 
time if it happens to be cheap. Both men and women drink palm- 
juice in the evening. Their favourite feast is palm-juice and roast 
fish. © Their dress does not differ from that of the Ambigs irvi 
and Bhois. They are hardworking and thriftier than other 
AANArESsce-spea cing fishermen. They eateh fish like the An bigs, 
work as sailors and as palanquin-bearers. Some who are nati 
of Kumta are well-to-do owning cargo boats. The rest earn enough 
for a maintenance, They do not eat or marry with other fishers 
ah they resemble them in appearance dress and customs. A 
family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7)a month. They reverence 
all Bréhman gods and have a special regard for Somnath, Mariamia, 
and Jatga, of whom Somnath has shrines at Ashnoti and Mudgeri, 
‘and Mariamma and Jatga in almost every village. Their religion 
and eustoms do not differ from those of the Ambigs. They employ 
Havig or Joishi priests to officiate at their marriages which are not 
performed until the sanction of the budvant has been obtained, 

‘the oceasion of a marriage the priest hands wreaths of flowers 
to the bride and bridegroom saying sdvadhin, or take care, om 
which they throw the wreaths round each other's necks. The priest 
ties the ends of their garments into a knot and asks the bride's 
_ father to pour water on the right hands of the bride and bridegroom 

which are held folded together by the bride's mother, Their 
headman or budvant presides over meetings of adult castemen and 
settles social disputes. Before birth, marriage, and other ceremonies 
are performed the heads of the family go to the budvent and ask 
his leave. They do not send their boys to school, but are nots 
falling class. 

Kabhers, numbering 1224, are found in small numbers in Kumta, 
Honvar, Sidddpur, Yellépur, and Supa They are also called 
Gangemakkalu or Water Children. They are said to be depressed 
Bhois. Their home speech is Kénarese. The names in common 
use among men are, Basva, Dema, Rama, Ranga, Bhima, Iva, and 
Parsha; and among women, Gutti, Bassi, Gauri, Gangi, Bhimi, 
and Tulsi. Their surnames are Ganda handmaid, Mashal torchman, 
Koli boatman, and Patrachandri singer. Their family gods are 
Guttiamma of Banavasi in Sirsi, Mailiirdey of Dharwar, Yellamma 
of Parasgad in Belgaum, and Basava and Maridevi of Sirsi. 
Families with different surnames are held to belong to separate 
divisions and neither eat together nor intermarry, The men 
‘are of middie size, rather dark, with regular features, strong, 
muscular, and intelligent) 'The women are fairer than the men, 
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priests called ayyas whom they employ to perform their religious 
ceremonies. Their spiritual Teacher of the “head of the Lingayat 
monastery of Chitaldurg in Maisur, to whose agent each family 
pays a yearly contribution of 1s. to 2s. (8 ans.-Re,1). They keep 
all Banjig festivals. They believe in witcheraft and soothsaying. 
The object of their special worship is Basava whose image, in the 
form of a bull carved on a metal plate four or five inches square, is 
kept in their honses for daily worship. They are bound to marry 
» their daughters before they come of age. Vidow marriage and 
» polygamy are allowed and practised. ey burn the married and 
bury the unmarried dead, and do not consider death an occasion of 
rejoicing. Their other customs do not differ from those of the 
. ee af Social disputes are settled by their hereditary village 
dimen or budvants, Breaches of rules are punished by fines up 

to 10s. (Rs. 5), the amount being spent on a caste dinner. Thoug 
they do not send their children to school or take to new callings, 

they are intelligent and well-to-do. | 
Kha nde KhaTvis or Sword-wearing SatLons, numbering about 
800, are found in several villages in the Hondvar sub-division, 
especially at Hondvar. They are probably fishermen who in piratical 

times used to ¢ are’ wide hwonds: The names incommon useamo 
the men are, Irayya, Fullayya, Rogu, Tondo, Bhim, Komar, Murdri, 
*Ganu, Paik, and Bhikaro; and among the women, Lakshmi, Gauri, 
Pérvati, and Kurshi. The men add to their names the words Bhimi, 
 Mesta, and Tandel ; these titles are not taken into aecount in settling 
matriages, The Khinde Kharvis are said to have come from Goa, and 
Raulnath of Topdem at Goa is their family god. They are slenderer, 
‘eweaker, and fairer than the fishing classes, They speak a drawling 
Konkani and some also talk Kanarese. The well-to-do live in one- 
storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front 
yards, Their common food is rice and fish, but they eat flesh 
when they sacrifice to the ph 2 gods and when they can afford 
to buy it, and drink liquor. 1 ey reat eaters and fond of 
palm-beer, but are not good coo Those who work as boat- 
sarpenters wear the waisteloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf. 
Mulors wear the loincloth, a narrow waistecloth, a shoulder- 
eloth, and a headscarf. The women wear the skirt of the robe 
hanging like a petticoat without passing the end back between the 
feet. They do not wear the bodice. sy are hardworking, sober, 
> mild, kindly, and well-behaved. Some work as carpenters, especially 
as boat-builders, and some sail coasting eraft. They never fish. 
Their daily earnings vary from 9d. to 1s. (6-8.ans.). A canoe able 
to carry five ewt. takes one man a month to make ; a cargo-boat of 
four tons burthen employs four men for six months; and one of ten 
‘tons five men for a year. The carpenters use two kinds of axes 
‘the tient and the moch, a chisel or vinur, a plane or hisuli, a hammer 
or kudti, a gimlet or birle, a borer or rum, a saw or kharvat, and a 
» triangle or mafle. The timber comes either from the Government 
forests or from timber merchants. The longest vo" they make 
‘are north to Goa and south to Bhatkal. They are = iefly engaged 
“im carrying goods from Hondvar and Tadri to Gersappa and 
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Kégdl The exports from Kumta are salt and cocoanuts ; the et 


inport is rice. The sailor's wages are about a Ca ans.) @ ts x 


with food. The women husk rice and 


unhusked rice is brought from merchants who pay the women | 


10 pounds of paddy for every 120 pounds they husk. Three women 
each woman gets about two pounds worth. To make coir rope 
: baey them in mud for about a year; 


working ther husk about 76 pounds of rice a day, of which 3 


they buy cocoanut husks and by 
till the pulp which holds the fibre together has rotted. Lt the. 
end of the year the husks are drawnout, carefully washed, and beaten 
with Saeed is | 


into simple twist by taking small quantities of the fibre in the 
hand a5 rolling it on the ground. theo rolls are twisted ¢ 





and joined with fresl | 
It is then rolled into a bundle a foot and a half long. A woman can 
make ten bundles in one day. ‘This is worth 64. (4 ans.) half of which 
oes to pay for the husks. Their work is not steady and they are 
badly off, little raised above want. They rank next to husbandmen, 
The men work all day except in the morning and at noon when the 
stop for their meals. A family of five sperida about. 14s, (Rs. 7) a 
month. They worship all Bréhman and local gods, and have 
faith in soothsaying and sorcery. ene a religi 
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and make pilgn ages to Gokarn, to pati in North Ar ‘ot, 


Dharmasthal in South Kanara, and to Rameshvar at Cape Comorin, 
Their family god is Raulnéth of Topdem in Goa. They also pay 
great reverence to Hanumanta of Chanddvar whoso image is once 
4 year carried in a palanquin through the coast villages, when 
the people pay tithesand make offerings which are received by 
the avi priest or bhat who is in charge of the palanqnin, Ros 
employ Havig Brahmans to perform their cerem, e8, To 
Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri 

Their girls are married before they are twelve. Widow marris 
is allowed but seldom practised, and their ceremonies from birth 
to death do not differ from those of the Sherogérs, They have 
an hereditary headman called budvant who presides over meetin 
of the castemen and settles social disputes, The assistant h acl 
man or chaugule, whose office is also hereditary, ranks next to the 
budvant and is consulted by the budvant in settling social disputes, 
None of them can read or write. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. 

Konkan Kha'rvis, numbering about 5700, are found all 
along the Ksinara coast. The name Khérvi seems to come fron 
Khir a corruption of the Sanskrit kshar salt. They seem to he # 
branch of the Cambay Khérvis whom they greatly resemble in 
dress, manners, customs, and appearance, The family deities 
are Kantradevi and Baneshvar, whose shrines are at Aursa in 
Ankola, The names in ordinary use among men to which tandel 
or captain is generally added, are, lakma, Ve appa, Kommarsa, 
Timappa, Damarsa, Durgayya, Dipu, Naré& ana, Teena Govinda, 
Pursayya, Irayya, Ballu, vappa, Boti, Shivayya, Rupo, Omu, 
Ananta, Hivayya, and Jaya; and among women, Jatu, Putti, 














hammers on smooth flat granite stones till the fibres = 
are separated. After this the coir is dried in the sun and made 


| twist at the ends till the cord is 150 fect long. 
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Ruméi, Mhbildi, Séntdi, Shesdi, Sulbi, Devdi, Hemai, Parvati, 
Gan gra, Manju, and Huvai. The men are middle-sizec and strong, 
anil the women are fairer than the men, strong, l-made, ar 
healthy, Their home speech is Konkani, but they can talk 
tfinarese. ‘They live in small one-storied houses with mud or 
it yards with a central basil plant. Their common food is 
rice, rdgi, and fish, and they eat flesh except beef and village pig 
on the last day of Dasra in October, and at any other time when 
they can afford it. They drink palm-beer every evening, often to 
exeess, They are greateaters and fond of hot and sour dishes. 
The men wear Ae sgety a shouldercloth, and o small head- 
eloth ; and the women the robe with the skirt falling from the 
waist like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the shoulder 
and bosom. They wear no bodice. The men shave the head 
and face except the top-knot and the moustache and wear rings of 
gold in, their ears and on their fingers) The women, besides the 


 Inarriage nosering necklace and bangles, wear rai 6 necklaces, 

bracelets, finger rings, and flowers in the hair. They are hard- 
working, thriftl , and much given to drink, chiefly palm-beer. 
They are salt-water fishermen and good sailors, and their fishing 


boats and nets do not differ from those of the Ambigs. . They also 





work as house servants and Iabourers, and occasionally as | 


husbandmen, and like other fishing classes carry palanquins. The 
women employ themselves in cooking, spinning hemp, and selling 
fish. When the men come home they hand the fish to the women 
dine, and in the evening after their day's work go in a band 
to a liquor shop and drink often to excess. On returning home 
from the liquor shop they sup about seven. A family of five 
spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a teak They rank next to husbandmen 
and as a class are badly off. Their family goddess is Kantradevi, 
also called Bineshvari, whose temple is in Aursa near Ankola. They 
employ Havig Brahmans and Joishis to perform their marriage, 
4 rty, and death ceremonies, and treat them with much respect. 
hey make pilgri s to Gokarn, to Tirupati in North Arkot, and 
to Dharmasthal in South Kanara. Their religious Teacher is the 
head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in west Maisur and they 
pay him tithes through the manager of wigs of Mahaihaleshvar 
at Gokarn in Kumta. Their customs do not differ in any important 
point from those of the Ambigs. Each village has a committee of 
chaugulas formed of the leading members of the community under 
the presidency of a headman called budvant or wise man. The 
budvané decides all social disputes according to the opinion of the 
majority of the chaugulas, and refers difficult and contested 
questions to the rdutor trooper who is the head of a group of 
villages. The rdéut submits to the head of the Shringeri monastery 
any complicated question which he finds difficult to settle. The 
decisions of the heads of the caste are enforced by kolkars or 
messengers. None of them can read or write and none send their 
boys to school. They earn good wages, but want of thrift and 
fondness for drink combine to keep them poor. 
Kolis, a class of Martha fishers, numbering about 30, come 
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craft to Karwar, Kumta, and Honévar. Most of them belong we ‘ 
and iron plates, and dates < and 
anara fishermen and rank next to Marathas. * 


$12 DISTRICTS. 
during the fair season from the North Konkan as sailors in native 
Alibég and Cheul in Kolaba, and Harnai in Ratndgirj. They 
not differ in any res from the Kolis of the Northern Kona = 
They bring gunny-bags, copper : 54 
bee to Boxubay cole, baked ditt cardamoms, pepper, Be 7 
timber, teak, blackwood, and sandalwood. T wey are better off 
Mogers, a class of fishermen, numbering about 3500, are found 
in the town of Kumta and in Manki, Murer cae and Shirdli in 











Honfivar. They seem to be foreigners, as they are taller, fairer, a 
and more enterprising than other fishermen. It is worthy of note 
that there is a Central Indian caste of the same name. The names 
in common use among men are, Manjayya, Bajirao, Timmappa, 
Subrayya, Disa, Venkappa, Jettayya, Annappa, tappe ima, 
and Siddeppa ; and among women, | rmeshri, Subadri, . admavati, are 
Mahdlakshmi, Ganpi, Devamma, Shivamma, and Venkamma. They 
had originally no surnames, but names formerly used to disti guish — 
families from one another by means of the situation of their 
houses and professions have come to be treated as surnames, 
They are Mapéri meaning veep ie Hadimani or road-side 
ae are tall and strongly made, either dark or fair and the 
women are generally fairer than the men and well-made, with pood 
features. They speak Kénarese at home, but most of them know }- 
Konkani. They live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite _ 
walls, thatched roofs, and courtyards with sweet basil plants in 
the centre. Their furniture includes low wooden abe brass 
lamps, bell-metal plates, earthen cooking pots, and straw mata 
qucit every-day food is rice, rdgi, and fish : they eat leah Irke the 
Ambigs and drink liquor, thoug the Kumta Movers profess neither = 
to eat flesh nor to drink liquor. They are preat eaters, but nok! 2 
good cooks, being fond of hot and sour dishes. The Kumta Mogers f 
dress in Brahman fashion, wearing waistcloths, coats, and head- 
scarves. The women wear the robe hanging from the waist like a 
petticoat with the short-sleeved and backed bodice. Some of the 
men Wear the sacred thread. The Hondvar Mo rs carry palanguing 
ch The Kumta Mog ers are thriftless, vain, and badly behaved, | 
but sober and clean: an -the Hondvar Mogers, though less clean 
and fonder of drink, are simple and hard-working. Their he editary == 
ing is catching and curing fish and sailing. Those who live ‘in — 
Kumta have taken to trade in cotton, betalatits and rice; they 
also take service with Gujarat Vanis. Many can read and write and 
serve as clerks and brokers, still eating and marrying with the 
fishers, As a class they are badly off. The rank with Ambigs, 
hext to the Nadors, Sherogirs, iid obese hug dmen, The daily! pa 
er ; 













life of Kumta trading Mogers does not differ from that of othe 
ye and the fishing Mogers’ life does not differ from that of the 
Ambigs. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of five 
1s about 14s (Rs 7). Their spiritual guide isthe head of the 
Vaishnava monastery at Partagdli in G They pay him r 








the conch-shell, disous, mace, and lotus of Vishnu. They weno 


ans and pay them great ; Saepees D They reverence : 
ral illag pots especially Vithoba and Venkatramana, 
whose im: ey keep_in their houses. They neve S00 8 pee 
regard for Jatga gods to whom they offer blood sacrifices. ey 
are strong believers in sorcery, soothsaying, and in the power of 
spirits. "They marry their girls between eight and twelve and 
heir boys between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed but seldom practised. Soon after a 
man's death his widow takes off her marriage ornaments, I 
burn their dead, burying those only who die of cholera and small- 
<, In other respects their customs do not differ from those of 
Ree Kichler: The Kumta Mogers Py te Sony, She onan of the 
Sdsashtakar Brahmans and call themselves of the dalal or broker's 
caste. They have an hereditary headman called budvant, who calls 










and presides over meetings, settling social disputes in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the castemen, whose decisions 
are enfor shsanegrb pet in of excommunication. None but the traders 
and clerks send their boys to school. The Kumta Mogers are 
energetic and ready to take to new callings. 

Pa‘gis, numbering about 250 souls, are foundin the Karwir 
sub-division living on the banks of the Kalanadi in small isolated 
settlements. They derive their name from the Konkani word pa 
to fish, and appear to have come from Goa where there are shrines 
of their family gods and goddess Malkarjun and Gurupardeshi, 
and Mahdméi, Their home tongue is Konkani. The names of men 
are Jogu, Kusht, Fakir, Ithoba, Vantu, and Pursu; and those of 
women, Rukmini, Anandi, Bhagi, Yeshode, anil Pandhari. They have 
neither stock names nor family names, but the men add the word 
Pagi to theirmames. They have no subdivisions among them, but 
they are said to be a branch of the Khirvis of Goa, They are 
wheat-coloured, middle-sized, and strongly made, but spare with 
well-cut. features; the women do not differ from the men. They 
live in one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, 
their furniture including mats, metal pots, lamps, and low wooden 
stools, Their ordinary diet is régi, rice, and fish, and they uge 
animal food except beef and tame pork, and the men drink 
liquor, their special dish being pdisa and vadas. The men wear the 
loincloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf; and the women the 
robe passing the lower end between the legs, and covering the upper 
part of their body with the exception of the head with the upper 
end. The men use gold ear and finger rings and silver girdles; and 
the women make the red brow-mark and deck themselves with 
flowers and ornaments of gold in their ears, nose, neck, and wrists, 
They are hardworking, sober, honest, and thrifty. Their hereditary 
calling is fishing, but they now seldom catch but mostly ply 
ferry boats across the Kalanadi, cultivate lands, and work as 
unskilled labourers. As a class they are comparatively well off. 
They are often compelled to borrow to meet the cost of marriage 
ceremonies at twelve per cent, which they pereaely pay. They 
rank with Kharvis and other fishermen, e ordinary monthly 
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expand iture of a family of five is about 12s, (Ra. 6); the cost of 
a house from £2 to £10 (Rs, 20-Rs. 100); of furniture from 
10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-Rs, 20); and of marriage from £5 to £10 
Rs. 50-Rs. 100). They are very reli 100s, ae ae local 
gods and goddesses and keeping all Hindu holidays. object 
of their particu 


ar devotion is Mahiméya who has a shrine at 

ira, which they visit every year during the annual festival, 
between October and November, when they offer blood sacrifices of 
fowls and sheep to the goddess. Their family priests are Joishis 
and their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smuirt monastery at 
ingeri, and they have strong faith in soothsaying, witcheraft, 
and ghosts. They hold themselves apes for ten days after births 
and Seathe and purify themselves on the eleventh day by drinking | 
cht from the house of their family priest, 

Girls are married before they come of age. 


— 





holy water or dirth bro 
They burn their dead. 
Widow marriage is allowed and practised. They observe sixth da 
and naming ceremonies after a birth, the shaving ceremony in the 
ease of male children, and the puberty ceremony when a girl comes 
of age. These ceremonies on the whole resemble those of the 
Harkantras. They do not send their boys to ‘school, but are an — 
intelligent class, uf 
Musicians incladed six classes, with a strength of 7034 or 1°65 

er cent ofthe Hindu population. Of these 3610 (males 2179, females 
451) were Sappaligs-or Devdigs; about fifty Ghadsis or Mardthi 
Vajantris; 82 (males 42, females 40) Bhandsri Vajantris ; 1732 (males 
866, females 866) Haller Vajantris ; 818 (males 439, females 379) 
Koravs or Kunchi Koravs ; and 742 (males 389, females 353) Mings, 
Sappaligs or Devdigs, numbering 3610 of whom 2179 were 
males and 1431 females, are found int Hobie Siddipur, Kumta, 
Ankola, and Sirsi, and in the petty division of Mundgod. The 
name Sappalig means noise-maker from the Kanarese enya noise, 
and Devdig means God’s Musicians from deo god and vadig music; 
Some of them have Padidl as a surname, a Telu gu word for a temple 
servant, showing that like the Devlis, Patdlis, and Paditirs, they 
were once temple servants. Though they have no memory of a 
former home they seem to have come to Kanara from Masur, 
The names in common use among men are, Ganpayya, Subbayya, 
Mhasti, Manju, Gidda, Nigappa, R mayya, and Venkta; and among 
women, Shivamma, Nigamma, Durgi, Krishni, Venkn, Goindi, sai 
Shivi Except Padidl they have no surnames. Their chief object 
of worship is Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their caste people in 
South KAnara follow the law of nephew-succession or aliya-santdn, 
But the North Kanara Sappaligs, except a few who also llow that: 
law and are known as alivya-santan Sappaligs neither eat nor = 
with them. O£ the two divisions altya-santan Sappalion caiat 
Sappaligs proper, the aliya-santan Sappaligs are found in small 
numbers near Bednur in Maisur. The main body of Sappaligs are 
known as son-heir or makkala-santén Sappaligs. Tha mon ara. 
short strong and dark, and except that they are thinner, the women 
are like the men in colour an features. Their home tongue is 


anarese, but some talk Konkani. They live in‘small houses with 


= 
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mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow verandas, and Giaoacte ay be 
Their common food is rice, rdgi, and-fish, and they eat anumal food 
and drink liquor, The men wear the loincloth anda headscarf, 
and the women wear the robe hanging from the waist to the knee 
like a petticoat, They do not draw one end over the head and wear 
no bodice. Their holiday clothes are the same but a littl more 
valuable than those ordinarily worn. On holidays the men wear a 
white jacket or bandi and a white headscarf. Their ornaments 
are the same as those of the Bhandari Vajantris. They ' | 
thrifty, sober, and generally well-behaved and peaceful. 
hereditary calling is music. Their instruments are the bass-horn or 
shriti, the clarionet or movri, the double drum or sammelu, the 
drum or dholu, cymbals or tél, and the small drum or gidlidt, 
Like Bhandari Vajantris they perform in temples and in private 
houses on high days and during street processions, Those who 
own land till it themselves; others rent land as tenants, Before 
the salt-works in Bhatkal were closed they used to make salt. 
They now work as field-labourers. Some are poor but most earn 
enough for a living and are not in want. They rank next to the 
Sherogirs and Halvakki Vakkals. Both men and women work in 
the fields during the busy season. Boys and girls under six aro 
allowed to play aiutis the house. Afterwards the boys herd cattle 
and the girls help their mothers in cooking. ‘The ordinary monthly 
expenses of a family of five are about 10s. (Rs. 5). Though they 
have no family gods and no family priests they hold Brihmans in 
eee 6 and invite Havigs to perform their marriage and 
sath ceremonies, They reverence the leading Brahman gods and 
observe the principal Hindu festivals, but do not belong to any 
sect. Their chief objects of worship are the village gods, ammag 
and jatgas, to whom they offer animal sacrifices an fruit on Dasra 
aay in TILE nber - Octot , and on the bhand or hook-swinging 
festivals which are always held in May before the sowing season. 
They are firm believers in epee gh witchcraft, and sorcery. 
Girls are married between eight and thirteen, and boys between 
fourteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is forbidden. Those who can afford it burn the 
dead; the rest bury. They have an hereditary headman called 
eng who presides at caste meetings and settles social disputes. 
hey do not send their children to school or take to new callings. 
Mara’thi Va‘jantris or Ghadsis, numbering about fifty but 
not shown in the census tables, are found at Ankola and Karwir. 
Their family goddess is Mhalasa whose shrine is inGoa, They have 
no stock names or surnames, but they add the word Gurav to their 
names. The names of men are, Naréyan, Krishna, Gopél, Govinda, 
Vithoba, Rama, and Bhima; and of women, Kashi, Yashoda, Rakmini, 
Baija, Lakshmi, and Jénki. They are middle-sized, wheat-coloured, 
and muscular, and have well-cut features. Their home tongue 8 
Konkani hardly differing from that of the Atp and Ko ' 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and 
front yards, furnished with copper pots, bell-metal plates, low wooden 
stools, and straw mats, Their staple dict is rice, fish of which they 
are extremely fond, and curries. They also eat flesh except beef, an 
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tame pig. They drink no liquor. The men wear the waistcloth, 


the shouldercloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the robe — 


passing the skirt back between the feet, They wear no bodice, They 
mark the brow with red, and wear gold and silver ornaments on 
their hair, neck, ears, nose, wrists, and toes, Widows never wear the 
lucky necklace or glass bangles, They are vain, showy, and ny 
bat orderly. Their only occupation is playing instruments, 
instruments and their style of playing not differing from those of 
the Bhandfri musicians. They earn enough for their maintenanee, 
but have to borrow for their marriage ceremonies. On the whole 
they are not well off. They rank with Bhandéri Vajantris, They 
take no food that is not cooked either by their own people or by 


Brahmans. At the same time not even the lowest of the pure classes — 
will touch food cooked bya Ghadsi, Their ordinary life is very idle, 


They play in the temple for an hour or two in the morning and 
evening, and spend the rest of the day wandering about the village 


and talking, the wedding season they are very busy, working 


from five in the morning to eleven at night and often er e 
greater part of the night. The women mind the house, and boys” 


are very soon tanght the use of some instrument. The ordinary 





monthly expenditure of a family of three adults and two children 
is about l6e. (Ra. 8). Their ses cost £5 to £20 (Rs, & 
Rs. 200) and their marriages £6 to £15 (Rs. 60-Rs.150). Girls are 
married before they come of age and boys between twelve and 
twenty. Their marriage, puberty, birth, and naming 

are the same as those of Konknas and Aigal low mirrisge 
and polygamy are allowed and practised. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten days, They are « religious people worshipping 
all local deities and keeping the regular holidays. They sty tes 
believers in soothsaying, witcheraft, and ghosts. They offer blood 
sacrifices to the fanale wers or shaktis and go on pi primapre 
Gokarn, Pandharpur, ai Sirsi. Their family priests are Havig 
Brihmans. Social disputes are settled by a council of men under 
the presidency of an hereditary headman, They do not send their 
children to school or take to new callings, 












numbering 82 of whom 
43 are males and 40 females, are found in Kumta and Hondvar, 
their chief centres being Kadtoke, Chanddvar, and Dhéreshyar in 


caste for adultery, and some of their women live as 


Kumta. They appear to be descendants of persons put out of — 


The names in common use among men are, Parmeshvar, Né 
Jettayya, Manja, Putu, Linga, Shiva, and Ganapaya. 
among women are, Nagamma, Shivamms, Durgam 
ly sees = resins They have no | 
names marking their birth-placo, ‘fey are of two divisions, 
Kannad Bhandari Vajantris ea Hondvar Bhandari Vajantris, who 
neither intermarry nor eat together, The family rol of the Kannad 
Vajantris is Ishvar of Dhdreshvar near Honévar; the gods of the 
Hondvar Vajantris are Damodhar and Maha) akshmni Kaule in 
| They also worship other local gods and goddesses such ag 
Hanumant and Dorgi. The men as a rule are fair, tall, and 
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and with fine features. The pA of the Hondvar Bhandari 
Vajantris is Konkani and of the Kannad Vajantris Kanarese. The 
live in one-storied houses with mod walls and thatched roofs with 
ourtyards and low narrow front verandas. Their common food is 
rice, rigi, and fish, but they eat flesh and drink hquor. They are 
pee eaters, being fond of spices, but not good cooks. Like all 
indu wives their married women wear the lucky necklace and glass 
bangles, and gold and silver ornaments. The skirt of the robe is 
passed back between the feet and the upper end is drawn over the 
shoulders. They wear a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
Their carefully oiled and combed hair is worn in a long plaited 
braid tied across the nape of the meck, and is often decked with 
flowers. They are showy, untruthful, and extravagant. or 
work as menial servants in temples. A few of the girls are married, 


‘but most become prostitutes, some being mistresses and the reat 
slic women. Some of the younger married women add to their 


ds’ earnings by practising prostitution. Besides at temples 
the men Play ah peivaia parties. “They perform in bands of four to 
seven on the drum or dhol, the timbrel or sammel, the flat drum or 
tishya, the clarionet or sanai, the bass-horn or shriti, and the horn 
or shing. They are fed and is paid 6d. (4 ans.) aday. Some 
have begun to open shops for the sale of rice, cocoanuts, jackfruit, 
plantains, oil, and currystuff; others are husbandmen; and others 

k leaf umbrellas and work in brass. eiepadipeamsa pd. eg 
than that of the Bandis and Adbétkis, but they are always in deb 
They rank next sfter dancing-girls. Temple servants go every 
morning to sweep, cowdung the floor, and play in the temple. 
Those who have taken to crafts live like other craftsmen. 
live like dancing-girls except that they do not teach their children 
to sing. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of five is 
}). Their chief deities are Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, 
and the female owe or shaktis, They keep all local holidays. 
Their priests are Havigs, Unmarried girls, who are set apart for 
prostitution, undergo the shes ceremony which is described im the 
account of the Kalavants. When a girl comes of age she sits alone 
if unmarried, and if married sita with her husband, in front of a 
Brihman who kindles the sacred fire or hom and caste people are 
feasted. The lap-filling or phalbharna ceremony is performed in 
the case of married women as well as.of prostitutes. Widow 
marriage is not allowed or practised, but the widow’s head is not 
shaved. They burn the dead, Their caste disputes are settled by 
hereditary headmen or budvanfs. They teach their boys to read 
and write Kanarese, In 1881 a boy of this caste was head of the 
Kumia English school. 

Hatler Va'jantris, a class of musicians numbering 1752 of 
whom 866 are malea and 866 females, are found in Bad, Shiddar, 
Shiveshvar, Majdli, and Kadvaid in Karwar; in Ankola; and in 
Karki and Haldipur in Honivar. The men’s names in common use 
are, Pandurang, Appa, Krishna, Balu, Itoba, Mani, Ramyji, Jéya, and 
Somaya; the women’s names, Jayu, Rukmini, Parsi, Duln, and Sabi. 
They have no sornames, ‘Their family gods are Mahddev of Bad in 
Karwar, Venkatesh of Ankola, and Sailkardev of MA4lij nine miles 
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north of Karwar. They are said to have originally come from 
Tirupati in North Arkot. Persons DeoTeaS to the same family 


stock do not checiesait marry. They haye no subdivisions. They are 
considered impure ranking with the Mukris. The mén are short, 
dark, and muscular, and the women are like the men but spare and 
somewhat fairer, Their home speech is a corrupt Kanarese with a 

e mixture of Konkani, They live in small one-storied houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs, narrow verandas, and front 
yards. They use earthen and a few copper pots for cooking, brass 
mps for lighting, straw mats and long low wooden beriches for 













sittin on, and copper pots for storing water. Their every-day food 
is res and fish or curry, and they eat flesh which has been sacrificed 


cooks. Their favourite dish is fords or beaten rice mixed 
with molasses and cocoa-kernel scrapings. heir chief holiday 
or feast dish is pdisa that is rice boiled in cocoanut milk wi 
molasses. The men wear a loincloth, a shouldercloth, and a 
headscarf, and on holidays and great days, a white jacket, a neat 
white headscarf, and a white shouldercloth. The women wear the 
skirt of the robe passed back between the feet and the other end 
drawn over the upper part of the body. They wear no bodice. The 
ornaments worn by men are gold or gilt rings in their ear-lobes and 
on their fingers. The women’s ornaments are the lucky necklace 
of glass beads ; glass, tin, and brass angles on their wrists ; and 
gold or gilt rings in their ears and nose an Lon their fingers, They 
are mild, goodnatured, hardworking, and well-behaved. They are 
musicians and play on grand occasions in the houses of all classes 
of Hindus. A few hold land as tenants. Their musical instraments 
are the dram or dhol, the double dram or sammel, the timbrel or 
kaneal, the clarionet or sanat, the bass-horn or shriti, the cornet 
or kahalo, and the horn or thing. They also perform in and before 
temples and play during streot processions. A band of four to six 
are = 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6- Rs. 10) with rations and presents 
of clothes. They are above want and as well-to-do as most 
husbandmen in Karwar. Though held to be impure, they haye a 
r social position than other ‘impure’ classes, and are allowed 
to walk at the head of Ere. ‘During the rains both men 
and women work in the fields. Betweon half-past five and six they 
take a morning meal of rice or rigi gruel: a midday meal of rica 
and fish curry between twelve and two ; and an evening meal also of. 
rice and curry. They spend their leisure in practising music and 
teaching their children. During the fair months the men attend 
marriages and other festivities, and the women at all times do 
house work. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of five 
varies from 8s, to 12. (Rs. 4- Rs, 6). They worship all village and 
Brihman gods and goddesses, but their chief object of worship is 
Mamdi or Mahémai whose fane is at Chitékule near Sadéshivead 
to the north of K -_ Her shrine is generally a rock or undressed — 
boulder and her image the miniature figure of & woman with foup 
arms. She is believed to have the power of spreading and of 
staying pestilence, They sacrifice goats, sheep, fowls, and offer 
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cooked rice, flowers, and fruit, waving frankincense and lighted 
lamps. She is lao by all Hindus including Brahmans. 
Their. famil fous are Mahadev of Bad, Sailkirdey of Majaéli in 
Karwar, and enkateshdey of Ankola. They keep in their houses a 
foot-high image of Venkatesh carved in red sandalwood or chandan, 
There are temples to Venkatesh in Hondvar, Kumta, and Goa, 
The Haller Véjantris have the hereditary right to pes in village 
temples. Their family priests are Havig or Joishi Brahmans. Th 


go on Pastimes to ropat whenever they can afford it. Their 
sg feacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisur to 
whom they pay a F hee house-tax of 6d. to Is. (4-8 ans.) through the 
piripatyagar of Ankola. They are firm believers in soothsaying, 
Witchoraft, and sorcery, and stand in great fear of the spirits of the 
dead, Sickness of all kinds is believed to be the work of spirits and 
Ghidi and Komérpaik magicians are the doctors in whose hands 
lies the cure. When a person is sick one of the members of the 
house goes to a Ghidi or Komérpdik soothsayer and takes him to 
their house. He discovers the cause of sickness, summons the spirit 
who is worrying the patient, and forces it by threats or promises 
to give up troubling him. ‘The soothsayer is paid 3d. to bd. (2-4 
annas) with two pounds of rice and a cocoanut. .A woman is held 
unclean for ten days after child-birth. On the eleventh day she is 
purified by being presented by the washerman with a new ora 
newly washed robe. The house is cleansed by sprinkling potash and 
cowdung water. On the twelfth day the child is named and laid 
in the cradle. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and 


Is between eight and thirteen, as a rule, before coming of age. 
Pi 8 for marriage come from the boy's parents. On the firat of 
the three marriage days the boy pays the girl 6s. (Rs. 3). All the 
leading ceremonies at a Hindu wedding are carefully performed : the 
bridegroom’s tinsel crown, the procession to the bride’s, the garland 
decking, the pouring of milk on the hands, the tying of the robes, 
_ the waving of lighted lamps, and the final dinner of rice cocoannt 
milk and molasses and the distribution of betelnut and leaves. 
The bride remains with her parents till she comes of age, and then 
goes to live with her husband. When she reaches womanhood a girl 
is considered unclean for five days. On the fifth day she is bathed, 
presented with a new robe, and sent to the nearest village temple 
to offer the god a cocoanut and flowers. On her return she is 
seated on a mat in the veranda and her women relations and 
friends drop presents of cocoanuts, rice, and flowers into her lap. 
Widow marriage is allowed and freely practised; polyandry is 
unknown. They either burn or bury their dead, the eleventh day 
being kept as a day of purification, when a small dinner is given to 
relations. Social disputes are settled by the hereditary hentia en. of 
the caste called budvants who are held in great esteem. They are 
ee class, popular, and persevering. They take to no other 
calling and do not send their children to school. 
| Koravs or Kunchi Koravs, numbering 818 of whom 439 are 
males and 379 females, are found in Sirsi, Sidddpur, and Yellapur, 
living in lonely settlements on the skirts of the inhabited country. 
Their hereditary calling is music. The Korays seem connected 
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workers of whom an account is given under Carri 

Ma‘ngs, numbering 742 of whom 389 are males and 353 females, 
are found in Yellépur, $a a, and Sidddépur, and in the petty division 
of Mundgod. Their first local settlement seems to have been at Ulvi 
in Supa where they are believed to have come from the Bombay 
Karnatak about a hundred years ago. The names in common use 
among men are, Shiva, Devu, Koneri, and Bhima; and among women, 
Buda, Niégu, Devi, and Bhimi, Their family god is Basayeshvar 
whose shrine is at Ulvi and whose ministrant is a Lingdyat priest. 
Both men and women are dark, round-featured, and stout. Their 
home tongue is the ordinary local Kanarese, They live in lines: of 
one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs furnished 
with palm-leaf mats, brass lamps, bell-metal plates, and copy 
brass and earthen cooking vessels. Their staple food is rice, fish 
and currystuff, and when they can get them, fowls, mutton, and 
game. They drink country liquor and smokeIndian hemp. The 
men wear a loincloth, a narrow waisteloth, and a headscarf; the 
women pass one end of the robe back between the fect, wear a bodice 
with a back and short sleeves, and gold gilt or silver ornaments in 
their ears, nose, necks, and wrists, and on big days flowers of all 
colours. ‘They keep in stock holiday clothes, a little more valuable 
than those worn on ordinary days, They are sober, hardworking, 
and well-behaved, but untidy. Their hereditary calling is music, 
though of late they have taken to husbandry. Besides minding the 
house, the women work in the fields and boys begin to learn music 
after twelve, As their services are in constant demand and are 
well paid, they are well-to-do, and not forced to borrow to meet 
wedding and other roi ape They rank with the Koravys, Hallers, 
and Mukris. They take three meals a day, the first at sunrise, the 
second at noon, and the third after sunset. During the fair season 
the men generally go to play, the women mind the house, and 
the boys herd cattle and practise music. During the rainy months 
most men and women work in the fields, Their busy seasona are 
from June to November in their fields and from January to March 
as musicians. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of 
three adults and two children is about 16. (Rs. 8), a wedding costa 
£5 to £10 (Rs. 60-Rs. 100), and furniture 10s. to £1 (Re, 5 - Rs. 10), 
They are a religious people. heir spiritual Teacher is the head of 
the Smart monastery of Shringeri in Maisur, but their chief object 
of worship is Basaveshvar tices shrine is at Ulvi in Supa. The 
make pilgrimages there and pay great respect to the Lingdyat priest 
who officiates at the shrine. They also honour Havic Brahmans 
whom they propitiate with gifts. Besides Basaveshvar they worship | 
the Shivling, Shiv’s consort Parvati, and local mothers or ammag, 
but do not offer blood sacrifices. They keep Nig-panchami in August- 
September, Dasra in September-October, Dipavali in Octabare 
November, and Tulsi-paurnima in November-December. They 
perform the satti on the sixth day after a birth, and naming, marriage, 
and death ceremonies. The parents conduct the ceremonies without 
the help of Bréhmans. Their customs do not differ from those of Are 
or cultivating Maréthis, Child marriage is uncommon, widow 
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marriage and j apgemny ere slcnaih So polyanesy lryisonknown. Their 
eclit ate baloont settles their disputes with the help of 
councils of adult castemen. He has the aah of fining, putting 
ont of caste, and re-admitting offenders, They neither take to new 
pursuits nor send their children to school. 
 COUrlTeZzans included three classes with a_stre rth * 
Of these 520 (males 220, females 300) were Naikins or Konkani 
Kalivants ; 250 (males 100, females 150) Kannad Kaléyants or 
Sanis ; and Saibs. 
Kala‘vants or Professionals, from the Sanskrit kala an art or 
profession, are singers and dancers, who are perhaps better known 
under the name of NAmns or Ladies. They number about 520 of 
whom 220are males and 300 females, They are found along the coast 
in* Mudgeri, Sunkeri, Ankola, Honfvar, and Komta. They trace 
their origin to the heavenly nymphs whose office was to entertain 
the gods and to lead astray the seers or rishis when by penance 
they had amassed a dangerous store of merit. The class is said to 
have been formerly recruited from women taken in adultery, 
But it seems to have its origin in the female singers and attendants, 
who, according to old Hindn custom, used to wait on the chiefs 
Diicepeciliy high sank smog Kénmroos dancngcrs. Tha 
Ida specially high r among e ing-girls. The 
class is at present recruited by the purchase of Kuni children, by 
the admission of persons who have been put out of caste, and by the 
eas pa of their children. Ndikins have certain hereditary rights, 
such as beginning dances in certain temples, and receiving betel- 
leaf cigars from their sa and from their own people 
on marriage ceremonies and when a girl comes of age. Their 
irregular habits and often a fondness for spirits shorten their 
lives. In spite of their caro and skill in dressing rar fs 
to loose their looks by twenty-five, they are faded and old by 
thirty-five, and seldom live to be: fifty. The common names 
among men are, Ganesh, Kusht, Hondu, Bhikaro, Bhiku, Shiba, 
Shinga, Shina, Rim, Datta, Raghunéth, Yeshvant, Pundlik, and 
Balkrishna; and among women, Maina, Jaib, Anande, Sundare, Ganga, 
Krishni, Mog, Bhika, Datte, Kasture, Sham, Ratna, Puttu, Yamne, 
Avdu, Pinne, Godu, Gomte, Marte, and Bhime. Their surnames are 
Shirodekar, Kakodkér, Parvatavaile, Phatarpekdr, Navekar, Borikar, 
Bandodkir, and Jotkdr, Their family goddesses are Mhalasa, Shanta- 
durga, Kantra, and Shanteri-kamakshi, whose shrines are in Goa. 
They are divided into as many sections as there are families, as they 
neither dine together nor spat But there are two chief 
subdivisions, regular Kalévants and Devli Kalévants. Among the 
regular Kalaévants, Borikdrs rank first, Bindodkars next, Shirodkara 
third, Kakodkdrs fourth, and Phdtarpekdrs fifth. Both men and 
women sre for the most part fair, regular-featured, and delicate. 
Their home speech is Konkani. The natives of Karwar speak like 
Shenvis, those of Ankolsa like the Ankola Sdsashtkirs, and those 
of Hondvar and Kumta like the Kushasthalis. 
Some of them live in two-storied houses with stone walls and tiled 
roofs, but most live in one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched 
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roofs. ‘Their houses are like the dwellings of high class Hindus and 
have broad verandas and front yards. Their furniture includes 
mats, low stools, chairs, wooden benches, cots, and copper and brass 
vessels, of which they lay in a store when they are omnes and often 
have tosell as they grow old. Their yaa Gores ood 18 rice and 
fish, and they eat flesh and drink liquor. They take three meals in 
the.day, the first between seven and nine of rice gruel with mango. 
pickle or roasted dried fish; the second, between one and two, of 
Boiled rice strained dry ; and the third, which does not differ from the 
second, between eight and ten at night. The men are particularly fond 

of smoking Indian hemp or ginja Cannabis indica, and men 
and women smoke tobacco and chew betel leaves and betelnuts 
with lime. The women dress in Marétha fashion wearing a full 
robe and a short-sleeved bodice. The skirt of the robe is drawn back 
between the feet and tucked into the waistband behind; and tho _ 
upper end is carried over the right shoulder, as married Hinda women — 
carry it and tucked into the waistband in front at the left side, 
Besides the regularornaments of Hindu married life, theluckynecklace — 
glass bangles nose-ring and red brow-mark, Ndikins wear man gold 4 





ornaments on the head, wrists, arms, and fingers, many neck 
waistbands, and toe-rings, and a profusion of flowers. They dress 
with great care and taste, wearing their robe, which is often of 
silk sometimes with lace borders, in most graceful folds, and 
choosing rich soft colours. While dancing, they unloose the skirt 
of the robe which is generally drawn back and Jet it fall in front to 
hide their limbs. They throw a white cotton scarf across the 
right shoulder, like the sacred thread, one end of which hangs 
in front and the other behind, and bind brass bells on their a les. 
The men’s dress is a mixture of the Musalmén, Pardeshi, and 
‘Brahman styles, amet 
They are fond of show and pleasure and most of them are — 
thriftless. Though nominally singers and dancers their actnal — 
calling is prostitution. They are taught to sing and dance when — 
young, but very few sing well or dance in time, being much — 
ess skilful than their caste-fellows in Goa, 'The well-to-do employ — 
them to sing and dance at thread and marriage ceremonies and 
on other grand occasions paying them 6s. to 16s, (Rs. 3-Rs,8). _ 
S They are also engaged to dance in Hindu term: les, and in return — 
| enjoy the produce of certain temple lands. The men teach the 
children to play and sing and accompany the dancers and singerson _ 
an oblong two-faced drum called mridanga, the timbrel or tal, the — 












; fiddle or sdrangi, and the double-drum or tabla. A party of singers — 
; consists of not fewer than four women and four soon Me women 
7 dance two at a time, while the rest sing, Womenof other prostitute — 


classes, Devlis, Bandis, Adbatkis, and Padiérs, are not hired to 


x dance unless they are invested with the scarf and bells bya member — 
a of the dancing-girl community. Even after they have been invested, i 
j Kalivants look down on other dancers and refuse to perform with 


them. Of late some Devlis and Bandis have become dancing- girls and 
there is t jealousy between the two classes, The dancing-girls — 
hold landed property and make much money in their youth but they — 
Spend so freely and foolishly that in their old age they have often — 
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| make pilgrims 





to depend on ‘others for their maintenance. They rank below the 
cultivating classes and above the impure castes. The highest in 
rank among them are natives of the Pauch Mahal division now known 
as the Novas-Conquistas or New Conquests, because they were the 
last territories won by the Portuguese from the Sonda chiefs. Married 
and old women rise early aaaraniona to the house. The younger 
women and the men rise late, and, after sitting chewing betel leaves 
or smoking, bathe and bres kfast on rice-gruel about nine. After 
breakfast they sleep generally till three. They then dine and p 
their time chatting, smoking, or chewing betel leaves with their 
“obec or admirers, who generally visit them in the evening. 








fey sup between eight and nine and generally dance and sing to a 
Inte hour, The boys and girls begin to learn to sing and play about 
four or five, their teachers being old women, men of their own 
caste, or professional singers of other castes, A family of five 
generally spends 16s. to £3 (Rs.8-Rs, 30) a month. 

They worship Br&éhman and village gods, keep local holidays, 
and ave great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, the spirits: of 


ene and the power af evil spirits. They employ af = eT 







hada, or Havig Brihmans to perform their ceremonies, 
igrimages to Gokarn, Rameshvar, Benares, Dharmasthal, 
arpur. They offer blood sacrifices to the ammas or 


shaktie, and, in the hope that they will sond them rich lovers, 


repeatedly igs them offerings of fruit and flowers. They buy 
fae generally of the Kunbi caste with whom their men . 
‘he daughters of these marriages also become danse dade 
Unmarried boys have mistresses either of their own caste or of 
other prostitute classes. When eight or nine years old girls go 
through a meres or shes Pickcarag O About a week before the 
ceremony an astrologer is asked to fix the proper time for holding 
it.. At the girl’s house a booth of bamboos and palm-leaves lined 
with cloth is raised for the use of guests and a day or two before 
the day fixed by the astrologer, some men and women in holiday 
dress, accompanied by musicians, go from house to house asking their 
caste people to attend. In the morning of the marriage day the 
family priest worships Ganpati and the Mitrikas, the six wives of 
seers who suckled Kirtikeya the god of war and the patron of 
courtezans, and the bride is rubbed with turmeric paste. When the 
ests are assembling the people of the girl’s house, accompanied 
‘musicians and women, wearing bell-anklets and scarves, go in 
Procession to the house of the bridegroom, The bridegroom is 
one of the dancing-girls who is dressed in a long coat, a waistcloth, 
and a headscarf, and wears a marriage coronet and sandals. In her 
nght- hand she holds dogger or katar, the emblem of Subrahmanya 
or Kiirtikeya, the god of war, to whom as the patron of courtezans 
the young dancing-girl is to be married. When the bridegroom 
reaches the entrance to the booth, which is ornamented with arches 
Gf mango leaves and pillars of plantain stems, the mother of the 
bride or her guardian comes and leads the girl-bridegroom to a 





Tho sastrologer’a fee is pte wary pedck “ad pyr pence ageen gee some betelnuts 
Sie ibewelk, enolanees, aiid Gd bo av. (4 aug. - Re. 1) in cash. 
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raised place or altar in the centre of the booth, where she is seated 
on a wooden bench: The girl’s mother then washes her feet, rubs 
them with perfumed powder sandalwood paste and sandalwood 
oil, and pours water on her hand which she sips. The bridegroom 
in turn presents the girl’s mother with clothes and ornaments 
which are afterwards returned. Then the maternal uncle of the 
bride brings her from the house and sets. her facing the girl- 
bridegroom, who is separated from her by a cloth curtam held. by 
two women. The Brihman priest recites marriage texts or 
mantras and the bride and bridegroom throw garlands of flowers 
round each other’s necks. Soonafter, the curtain is withdrawn and 
the priest ties a cotton cord called kankandor round the wrists 
of the pair. this the girl’s mother joins their hands and pours — 
water on them. A sacred fire or hom is kindled and the couple — 
walk round it three times and make seven paces before it. Scents, — 
eweetmeats, sugar, fruit, and betel leaves and puts and lime 
are handed round and the guests are afterwards feasted. Inthe _ 
evening the bride and bridegroom, with their friends and relations, — 
go in procession to the village temple, where they bow to the gods 
and return to the bride’s house. The poor finish the ceremony in 
one day; with the rich it lasts five da a feast being given each | 
day, and the bridal procession taking “bate on the fifth, On the | 
last day the head woman of the caste ties strings of small bells round _ 
the bride’s ankles, When the girl comes of age the pubert 








ceremony is performed. After this ceremony, dancing- : 
community and the manager of the village present the girl witl the 











white scarf. Each girl has generally a protector who supplies her 
with clothes, jewels, and food so long as she holds alcok milow | 
caste men; faithfulness to the protector is seldom insisted onor 
expected. They burn the dead and mourn ten days. The ceremo- _ 
nies do not differ from those of Konkan Marithdés A dancing-girl © 
never becomes a widow; if the wives of the brothers and sons of — 
dancing-girls survive their husbands, they strip themselves of their 
ornaments and do not remarry. They admit outcastes from all — 
classes except those whose touch is considered impure. On the — 
whole they are badly aff. ff 
Kannad Kala’vants number about 250 of whom 100 are males 
and 150 females. They are found in small numbers at Dhéreshvar 
and Murdeshyar in Hondvar, at Gokarn in Kumta, at Banavési in 
Sirsi, and in different parts of the country above the Sahyidris, 
They take the Kénarese word sdni after their names. They are 
said to be descended from Kanarese women who have been put out — 
of caste, though, like the Konkani Kalévants, they claim descent from _ 
the heavenly singers. The names of men are, Tamms, Krishna, 
Ramchandra, Timmappa, Lakshman, Venka pa, Manja, and Vitho 


a3. 


wt 


; 4 
Mukimbe, and Parmesri. They have no surnam ut their fam iy. _ 
god is Gurandth whose shrine is at Nagar or Bednur in Maisur where 
the heads of their caste are still found though they have now no 
fommunication with them, They belong to three leading subdivisions, — 
Telugu Kaldvants, Padidr Kalévants, and Bhandér: Kalévants, The 
Telugu Kaldvants are of Telugu origin and are chiefly found at 











Banaviisi in Sirsi ; Padidrsare Kaénarese temple-servants correspo ding 
to Deylis, who have learnt dancing and singing and are found at 
Murdeshvar ; and the Bhanddri Kalsvants ore singers and 
courtezans of the Bhandari musician caste. Most of them are fair, 
well-featured, and middle-sized, but weak. Their home tongue is 
Kanarese but they also speak Hindusténi. Except that they 
are tidier, their houses do not differ from those of the Konkani 
Kaldvants, Their staple diet is rice and vegetables, and they eat 
mutton, fowls, and other animals except cows, buffaloes, and 
village pigs; they drink both country-and ga ope liquor. They 
“Gre temperate eaters and good cooks, being fond of spices. Their 
dress does not differ from that of the Konkani Kalivants. They 
are lazy, thriftless, and untruthful. Like the Konkani Kaldvants 
they sing, dance, and act as courtezans, and they do not differ from 
them in condition, yank, or manner of life, The ordinar monthly 
- “expenses of a family of five Seti from £1 to £2 10s. (Rs, 10-Rs. 25), 
‘They worship all local gods and keep all holidays, having ra great dread 
of spirits and believing in witoheratt andsoothsaying. Their spiritual 
ft is the guru of the Shringeri monastery and their family 
oe are Havig, Konkanasth, Karndtak, or Pachita Grdkcceas 
Their boys are married between sixteen and twenty-five, and 
their girls undergo the marriage or shes ceremony between nine and 
twelve and the puberty ceremony when they come of age, Their 
eremonies are performed by Havig Brihmans, Their social disputes 
are disposed of at meetings of adult castemen under the presidenc 
of a headman or budvant. The women have no voice in the 
‘settlement of disputes. They teach their boys and girls to read and 
‘write Kinarese, but they do not take to new callings, They are 
‘thrifty and well-to-do. 
bs, a mixed class of courtezans, are found at Banavasi in Sirsi. 


_. They are said to have come from Kulburga in the Nizém’s dominions 


where some of their caste are still settled. They eat and intermarry 
with the Saibs of Kulbargaand are believed tohave come to Kanara to 
- earn their livelihood. Their home tongue is Kdnarese. The names in 
common tse among men are, Bashya, Putta, Manja, Durgu, and Yella; 
and among women, Bassi, Putti, Yelli, Manji, and Durgi. Their 
Surnames are Bhikshadavaru and Parivardayaru, Families bearing 
the same surname do not intermarry, Their family god is Ishvar, 
whose shrine is at Kulburga. Like the KalAvants and other mixed 

lasses they admit outcastes from all Hindu castes except the impure 
classes. They have no subdivisions. They are dark, middle-sized, 
and strongly made, with well-cut features, Their Kanarese does 
not differ from that of their neighbours except that they use certain 
peculiar words such as charige for tambige a small water-pot, and 
témban for Aarivén a metal tray. Their houses are either one or 
two storied, with mud or stone walls, and tiled or thatched roofs. 
Their furniture consists of low wooden stools, benches, boxes, copper 
pots, country carpets, metal pots, and brass lamps, Their ordinary 

let is wheat and millet and they neither use animal food nor dink 
liquor. They are good cooks and temperate eaters, their favourite 
dishes being koligeand kadbu, The men wear the waistcloth, a coat, 
headscarf, and shouldercloth ; and the women, a bodice with short 
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sleeves and a back, and a robe with the skirt hanging like a petticoat 
and the upper end drawn over the head like a veil. The men wear 
gold rings and silver girdles, and the women extremely fond 
of flowers and of goldand silver ornaments. Both men and women 
dress with taste, generally wearing Dhirwdr and Belgaum hand- 
woven cloth, They are sober, clean, and orderly, but lazy and 
thriftless. They are dancers, singers, and courtezaus ; most women 
earning their living by prostitution, only occasionally singing and 
dancing. The men sing and accompany the women when 
dance. The prostitutes rise late and pass the greater part of 





the day in talking and their nights in singing and dancing, Both 
boys and girls. after seven attend school ard at home learn to sing 
and play; the married women attend to the house, and a few 
work in the fields, A family of five spends about £1 4s. (Re. 12) 
& month ; their houses are worth £10 io £50, (Rs. 100- Rs. 500), 
and their furniture £2 to £10 (Rs. 20-Rs. 100). Their mock 


lage or shes ceremonies, which they call gagevanklet, cost them — : 


£10 to £30 (Rs. 100-Rs, 300). They are religious, worshi ping all 
Lingfyat gods and Siaceviag all the local holidays. Tha | 
wiests are Lingdyats and their spiritual Teacher is the head | 
Chitaldurg monastery to whom they pay contributions, They 
go on pilgrimage to Gokarn and Ulvi and do not offer | od 
sacrifices. Their customs are the same as those of Lingwiyats, except 





that they admit ontcastes from high class Hindus. Good-looking — 


rirls become prostitutes, the homely marry. Girls who are to 
Ccome courtezans, when between eight and twelve years old, are 
invested with anklets of small brass bells called gage. Unlike other 





Lingayits the Saibs have great rejoicings when a girl comes of ages 


Breaches of social discipline are punished by an hereditary h \ 
called gauda, who is helped by a council of adult castemen. Their 
decision is subject to. confirmation by the Teacher. Offenders are 
punished with fine or loss of caste, according to the natare of the 
offence, and are allowed back into caste on atonement. Both boys 
and girls go to school, but they do not take to new pursuits, ay 

Servants included eleven classes with a strength of about 17,500 


or 414 per cent of the Hindu» pulation, Of these about 6000 were # 


Washermen, of whom about 3000 were Acasarn or Kannad Madivals, 
about 2000 Konkani Madivals, and abont 1000 Pak Madivals, 
about 1600 were Barbers of whom about 700 were Kannad: Kelasia 


or Kshauraks, about 500 Konkani Kelasis or Hajams, about 300° 
Lingéyat Kelasis, and about 100 Telugu Kelasis ; and about 10,000. 
were Servants of whom about 1900 were Adbatkis or Chedus; 





#500 Bandis, 3200 Devlis, and 228 Padiyiirs, 

Agasaru or Kaxwap Mantvats, a class of washermen numberin 
about 3000, are found above the Sahyddris in Sidddpur, Sirsi, Yellépar, 
and Haliydl, and small numbers in Kumta and Hondvar on the coast, 

he word agasa seems to come from agasi a turban or: hex i 


most clothes in Kanara, except the headscarf, being washed at home, — 


Both men and women are regular featured, dark, short, and stout, 


Their home tongue is Kanarese. tery Bat in one-storied houses with _ 
rge 


| 


mud walls and thatched roofs and 


porches and front yards) — 
Their common food is rice and fish and they eat flosh. Few drinks 
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iqvor though liquor is not forbidden by their caste rules. | : 
are good cooks and moderate eaters. They wear the waistcloth, the 
shouldercloth, and the headscarf; and the women wear the robe 
falling from the waist like a petticoat and a bodice with a back and 
short sleeves. They are orderly and hardworkiig. They wash the 
clothes of Christians, Muhammadans, and all Hindus except the 
impure castes, As private servants to European: they get £1 to £2 
(Rs.10-Rs.20) amonth. Their pay is high because they are put 
to considerable expense in providing starch, soda, firewood, and 
charcoal. Native Christians, Musalmdns, and Hindus give them 
Ge, to £1 4, (Rs, 3-Rs. 12) a year, with presents of clothes on grand. 
occasions and of food on holidays. Husba give them a load of 
it ed grain at harvest time. They earn enongh for a living : 
and are not in want of the necessaries of life. They rank- above 
the impure classes. Both men and women. d most of the day 
in washing clothes, which are brought from and taken back to their 
customers’ houses. A family of five | 1erally spends abont I4e, 
(Rs.7) a month. bey Sry Havig Bréhmans to perform their 
: ies and show them much respect. Their Teacher is the head 
of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in Maisur, The keep. 
the ordinary Hindu holidays, worship village deities, make 
ilerima, = ice peeing Dharmasthal ph or and to 
firupati in North Arkot, They marry their gi tween eight 
and ats and their gg fe between fourteen and eredty Rees Widow 
marriage is forbidden, but polygamy is allowed and practised. The 
well-to-do burn and the poor bury their dead. Their social 
disputes are settled at meetings of adult castemen presided over 
by the headman or budvant, y do not take to new pursuits or 
send their boys to school. 
Konkani Madivals are a class of washermen numbering 
about 2000, who are found in Sirsi and below the Sahyfdris in 
Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, and Hondvar. The word Madival is from 
the Kanarese madiaclean cloth. They appear to have come from 
Goa. Their family gods are, Mangesh whose shrine is in Sélsette 
in Goa, Baneshvar and Kantrddevi of Aurea in Ankola, and 
Venkatramana of Hondvar. The names of men are, Ram, Mahidev, 
Mangesh, Niriyan, Purso, Devappa, and Nigappa ; and of women, 
Mahalkumi, Rukmini, Nigi, Krishni, Gopi, sat: D oma. They 
take the word metri or headman after their names, aid have no other 
surname. ‘They are a branch of the washerman class but neither 
eat nor marry with other washerman, Both men and women 
vary in colour from dark to fair; they are middle-sized and spare. 
They are healthy and their habits are clean. They speak Konkani 
and can talk a corrupt Kénarese. They live in one-storied houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs with large front porches in which 
during the rainy season they dry the clothes. Their ever -day 
food 1s rice régi and. fish, and they eat flesh except heel “and 
pork when they sacrifice to te gods and when they get it 
cheap. They drink no liquor, and their special dishes are paisa, 
wade and sukrunde.. They are not great eaters.. The indoor dress of 
the men is the loincloth and a small scarf wrapped round the head. 
Out of doors, in addition to the loincloth, men wear a waistcloth 
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falling like a dca nearly to the knees, a shonldercloth, and a 
headscarf. They seldom bay clothes and generally wear some of 
the articles that have been sent them to wash. The women wear 
the robe hanging like a petticoat from the waist to the ankle, 
with a bodice with short sleeves and a back. Married women mark 
the brow with red, and wear the nose-ring, lucky necklace, and 2 
bangles. They also wear gold earrings, necklace, and bracelets. "hey 
are thrifty, hardworking, and well-behaved. They wash the clothes 
of all classes except the lowest castes, such as Mhdrs and Chim- 
bhiirs, Though not very well off they live without running into debt. 
They rank above the impure classes, Both menand women employ 
themselves in washing clothes. The ordinary reese: expenditure = 
ofa family of five is about 10s. (Ra 5). Theirreligions Teacheristhe 
head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri, The keep the regular 
local holidays and worship the usual gods and female powers or 
shaktis, especially the females called mothers or ammas. _— xt 
make pilgrimages to Goa, Gokarn, Dharmasthal, Pandharpor, and 4 
Tirupati, They marry their girls before they are twelve, Widow 
marriage and polygamy are common. Most of them burn the dead, 
They employ Bavr and Joishi priests to perform their age, 



















shaved in their third year. The marriage ceremonies last for five — 
days. The sacred fire or hom is lighted on the day of the wedding, — 
aud the marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies do not differ 
from those bf chen bewcs ecs Kanara Hindus. Their social Ree ec * 
are settled at meetings of the men of the caste, with the headman ; 
called budvant or metri as president, Their services are poorly 
paid, and they do not take to new pursuits or send their boys to. 
school, tsi 
Linga'yat Madivals or Ciora-cLeannas, numbering about a 
thousand, are fuund in small numbers above the Sahyddris, ab 
Sirsi, Mundgod, Yellipur, and Haliyal. Their family god is 
Virabhadra and their family goddess is Pfrvati whose shrines are 
in most Lingdyat villages, Their names and family gods are 
the same as those of the Banjigs. The men are dark Glace = 
and robust. Their home tongue is Kanarese and their houses 
do not differ from the honses of the Banjigs, Their every-day — 
food is rice, millet, and pulse, and they neither eat flesh nor drin OI 
liquor, They are great eaters and are specially fond of sweets. Tha “ 
men wear the wnistcloth, the shonldercloth, and the headscarf; 
and the women the bodice with short sleeves and aback and the 
robe worn like a petticoat with the upper end drawn over the 
head likes veil. They keep in store clothes forholiday wear. They 
are mild, thrifty, sober, and orderly, They wash the clothes of 
Lingdyats only, though they have no objection to wash clothes of 
other people, even of the most degraded classes. They are paid 
about }d.(j anna) for every piece of cloth they wash, or a family 
pays 2s. or 3s. (Re.1-Rs.14) a month. They are fairly off and rank 
Dest to Hanyigs. Their daily life does not differ from that of tha 
sannador Konkani Madivals. A family of five spends about 14s, 
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Rs. 7) a month. In religion and customs they do not differ from 
: jigs. They settle social disputes at meetings of a committee of. 
eastemen with a priest or ayya as peers The decisions are 
_ enforced on pain of losswf caste. ‘They are fairly off, but do not 
send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Kannad Kelasis or Ksnavraxs, that is Barbers, numbering 
about 700, are found in small numbers at Karki, Haldipur, Navalgon, 
Hosékuli, Salkod, Mugve, Kadtoke,and Kekkér in Hondvar ;at Murnz, 
Talgod, Dhireshvar, and Handigon in Kumta; and in Sirsi. The 






walls, thatchac , harrow verandas, courtyards, and small shaving 
sheds in front. Their common food is rice ragt and fish, but they 
eat flesh except beef and pork. They drinks no liquor and are 
_ moderate eaters. The men wear a narrow waistcloth, passing the 
end between the legs, a shouldercloth, and & headscarf, and carry 
their shaving wallets under their arms. The women wear the robe 
hanging like a petticoat and a bodice with a back and short 
sleeves. The men also wear gold ear and finger rings and silver 
girdles. The women, besides the ordinary signs of married life, 
wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, bracelets, and toe- 
rings. They are thrifty, honest, steady, and clean in their habits. 
The men shave only pier class Hindus and Musalmdns refusing 
to serve low class Hindus, Native Christians, or Europeans. Tha 
women do nothing but honse work. They are paid a. (¢ anna) for 
| shaving the chin and jd. (1 anna) for shaving the head and face. 
Their services are in pretty constant deman They are fairly off 
_ sarning as much as they require to meet their ordinary expenses, 
Some of them lay by money investing it in ornaments for their women. 
They rank next to palm-tappers, Most men sit on the look-out for 
customers in sheds about ten feet square without walls and 
supported by wooden yallace. Some shave the rich in their houses 
work in the veran of empty houses or shops or under trees. 
They come home between eleven and twelve, and bathe and break- 
fast on rice-gruel, They dine at three and sup about eight or nine, 
spending the time between dinner and supper in talking, except 
when they are called to open an abscess or perform some other 
nel) cperetion, for they are village surgeons as well as barbers. 
A family of five spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month. . They worship 
village and Bréhman gods and keep all local holidays. They are 
strong believers in soothsaying and witchcraft and their family god 
is Venkatramana of Tirupati. They employ Havig Brihmans to 
sagan their birth, marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies, and 
heir spiritual Teacher is the head of the Kekkér monastery in 
Hondvar. They marry their girls between eight and twelve and 
their boys between fourteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage ig 
allowed butis seldom practised. The weil-to-do burn their dead and 
w 1216—42 r 















tho poor bury, the ceremonies being tho’ same as those of the 
Nédora.. Their social dispntes eecieael meetings of castemen 
with the headman or gauda ag president, The headuant ‘has power 
to fine and expel breakers of caste rules An appeal lies to tho 
decision of the spiritual ‘Teacher whose orders are final. They do 
not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. = . 

. Konkani Kelasis also called Hasius, numbering about 500, 
are found in small numbers in several villages in Ankola, Honsvar, 
and Karwar. They are said to have come from Goa, Their gods 
are Nirankir of Goa and Lakshmi-Nirdy of Ankola. The men’s 
names are, Kama, Krishna, Venkatesh, Senavbi: Narayan, Santayya 


I 


danu, Nizap, and Anant: and the women’s, Lakshmi, Nigamma, 
Kaveri, Krishna, Bhagi, Subbi, Chandra, and Dargi. The men are 
wheat-colonred, middle-sized, and strong : and the women are shorter 
and fairer. Their home speech is. \onkani and they can talk - 
ustdani i | 


and Kinarese. Their honses do not differ from those — 
:. barbers, Their common food is rice and fish, nat : 












Kannad Hajams. They are thrifty, clean, sober, and well-behaved, 
They shave people of all classes except the impure castes, They 
go to the houses of Brahmans well-to-do Musalmins and Christiana; 
and shave the lower orders of Hindus in-their sheds close to their 
houses, Well-to-do natives to whose houses the go pay them §dj 
(}anna) for shaving the face and 14d. (1 ania) foe shaving the face 
and head. Those who come to their sheds pay them dd. (} anna) for 
shaving their heads and faces, a bundle of unthrashed grain ever : 
year at harvest, and special presents of molasses cocoanuts id 
money on births marriages and deaths, Besides working ag 
barbers the Kelasis used to bleed, open abscesses, and do other 
d small acts of surgery. Their employment as surgeons hag now 
fallen into disuse owing to the spread of English practice, 

* earn enough for their maintenance, are free from debt ¢ able 

k | to invest small savings in ornaments. They rank above the imp re 
classes and abont the samo as Kannad Kelasis, and their daily life — 
; does not differfrom thatof Kainarese barbers. A family of five spen dak 
. about 149, (Rs. 7) a month. The Kirwaér Kelasis have Nirankér — 
fe Goa for a aay ee Hondvar Kelasis haye Lakshmi. , 
; Dharmasthal, and Pandha: pur. Their spiritual Teacher is the head 
: of the Smirt monastery at Shringeri, and they employ K | 
. arhida, or Havig Brihmans to perform their ceremonies. Their 

‘ girls are married between eight and twelve and their boys ‘between — 
T reba a and twenty. The heads of widows are not shaved. he 5 
* They burn Gee not common ; polygamy is allowed angle tise 
They burn their dead and mourn ten dave, Ther sect are 
the same as those of Konkanasth Brikmans Social disputes aro 
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settled at meotings of the men of the caste with the headman or 
| budvant as president. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new pursuits. 

Linga'yat Eelasis or Barners, numbering about 300, are found 
above the Sahyddris in Sirsi, Yellapur, Hai i, and Mundgod. 
They are a branch of the Lingéyat community but considered 
rather low, neither the Jangams nor the Panchamsélis eating or 
marrying withthem. Theirhousehold gods sre Parvati and Virabhadra, 
| who have shrines near eyery Lingdyat settlement. ‘Their names aud 
surnames are similar to those of the Banjigs. Members of the same 
family stock do notintermarry. They have no subdivisions, They are 

hort, datk, and strongly made like Lingéyats. Their hoine speech 
is Kanarese. ‘Their houses do not differ from those of the Banjigs. 
_ Their ¢ommon food is rice, millet, and pulse, and they neither eat 
flesh nor drink liquor. ‘Their dress is the same as that of the 
Banjigs. They are mild and hardworking. The men are barbers 
shaving none but Lingdyats and other upper class Hindus, aor! 
€re fairly off and rank next to Banjigs. A family of five spen 
about 14s. (Rs.7) a month. Their religion does not differ from that 
of the Banjigs and their priests are ayyas. They have no priest 
of their own caste; all their services are performed by Lingéyat 

riests.. ‘Their family gods and goddesses aro Virabhadra, Basava, 
daikirdey, and Yellamma, Their religious and social customs are 
the same as those of the Banjigs. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits, 

Telugu Kelasis or Tervav Banners, numberi g about 100, aro 
found in Honivar and above the Sahyidris at Sirsi and Supa. 
They are said to have come from the astern Deccan soon after 
the English conquest of Kinara., They have no surnames. Their 
family god is Venkatramana of Tirapati, who has.a shrine at Hondvar. 
The names in common use among men are, Manja, Guraya, Subha, 
| Krishnayya, Appanna, Venkta, and Annappa ; and of women, Nagi, 
| Lakshmi, Gopi, Gopamma, Tangamma, Dore mma, and Savitri. 
They keep close relations with the parent stock in the Telugu 
country. They have no divisions, They are short, dark, and robust. 
| Their home speech is Telugu, but they can talk Kanarese and Hindu- 

stiini. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, 
Narrow verandas, and front yards, with a working shed like that of 
the Kinarese Kelasis. Their common food is rice and fish. pe 
beef and village pork they eat most kinds of flesh, especially fow. 
and sheep when they offer blood sacrifices and when they can get them 
cheap. They drink liquor, They are poor cooks, being excessively 
fond of sour and hot dishes, Like Konkani Kelasis the men dress in 
& waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a small headscarf; the women 
wear the robe like a petticoat and a bodice. The men wear gold 
aarrings and finger rings, and the women wear all the ornaments 
worn by Kannad Kelasis.° They aro orderly and hardworking, but 
thriftless and drunken. They shave most people except the 
impure castes, receiving $d. (} anna) for shaving the face and 3d. 
( anna) for shaving both face and head. The women look after the 
house. They aro badly off, gencrally in dobt. They rank above the 



































:: daily life does not. differ from We Se Seger park fet tae a7 | 
a estimated nese are greater. A family of | vo spends about 4g, 
“tetas Kens, (#87) month. Their family god ie Vent Bre Spends nbo They 
| Telugu Kelasis employ Havig Brahmans to perform their lage, puberty, and 

; ceremonies, and pay them great respect, worshi ing all B 

2 and village , and offering blood sacrifices : a 

‘ or shaktis, heir spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smart m stery 
: at Shringeri and they have faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, . 


| sts. Boys are married between twelve and twenty and girls, 
fi aa ten and fourteen, 
allowed and practise 


Widow marriage and polygamy are.) 
actised ; polyandry issanknown, A woman is held 

to be unclean for twelve days after child-birth, On the twelfth 

the mother is purified by bathing and drinking water tonched by 





 peiasis. Social disputes are settled at meetings of the 

men of the caste with their hereditary headman or budvant ag 
| president. They do not send their boys to school and take to no_ 
: ew pursuits, ie 


— Adbatkis, A‘dbatkis or Hatr-Stayes, also called Ched 


They are said to be the offspring of p 
of caste, and they admit onteaste ‘Br: 
fishermen, and other classes, except thosg consi¢ 
ihe names in common use iunong men are, Nic pa, Venka 
Vithoba, Venkatesh, Ramchandra, Chandru, an . Hanumanta ; 
among women, Hemi, Sabbi, Venkn, Suku, and Ammn, They | 
have no special family gods and have no subdivisions, They vary 
much in appearance, some being fair, some dark, some wheat- + @ 
coloured, some tall, and some middle-sized and strong. Some of — , 
them: speak Konkani and others Kinareso, They live in small H @ 
houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and frontyards., Thoj i 
every-day food is rice, but they eat flesh and drink liquor. EE 
re: at : rho live on the coast =o 
ress, and those who | 
They often get clothes th * 
t thriftless and dishonest, — ee 





“men are, Pursu, Kamu, Nagu, Chiku, Narayan, and Kushta; and 


‘classes. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practi 


and perhaps women 


ceremonies are enn ae po arareasirtoaprtic Brahmans, 
and above the Sahyddris by Lingdyat*ayyas. Girls are married 
between eight and twelve and boys etait fourteen and eighteen. 
Like Bandis few marry, most of the girls becoming prostitutes. 
Those who are set apart as prostitutes aro married to a knife 
between eight and twelve, and when they come of age they perform 
the same ceremony a5 the Kalvants, and caste people are feasted. 


Their other ceremonies do not differ from those of the osha d 


ve no headman, and have caste 


They burn their dead, They 


‘committees to settle social disputes. They do not send their boys to 


school and show no signs of improving their position. 
Ba'‘ndis or Bonxvsuex, numbering about 4500 of whom 2000 are 


males and 2500 females, are found in small numbers in Karwir and 

_Komta and along the coast as faras Hondvar. They are the descend- 

ants of the bondsmen whom the landed Pevprsctory formerly owned. 
0 


Their ancestors were probably prisoners of war, imported slaves, 

| cake in adultery. “They are said to have come 
with the Konkani-speaking Brahmans from Goa after the Portuguese 
occupation of the country. The names in common use among 
among women, Shevantu, Patli, Krishni, Kasi, Venu, and Thakéi. 
They have no surnames or honsehold gods but members of the same 





family do not intermarry. The Bandis of different parts of the 


do not intermarry or eat together. They are short and muscular, 
some of them fair and some of them dark, and most with well-cut 
features. All speak Konkani. They live in hats with mud walls and 
thatched roofs. Their every-day food is rice, but they eat fowls, 
mutton, and game, and drink liquor. They are immoderate eaters 
and bad cooks. The men generally wear a loincloth, a coarse 


‘blanket, and a headsearf; and the women the robe with the skirt 


sed between the feet and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
ey mark their brow with red and wear the lucky necklace, nose 


“and ear rings, and glass bangles. They are hardworking, but 


careless, vicious, thriftless, hot-tempered, and dishonest. Both men 
and women are employed as domestic servants by Brahmans and 
other high class Hindus, Their chief work is to clean copper pots 
and pound rice, cowdung the floor, and bring headloads of fire- 
wood, but some men work as carpenters and a as husbandmen. 
Their earnings as prostitutes which are insignificant are spent in 
buying flowers, clothes, and sweetmeats. They are almost destitute. 
They rank with the Adbatkis next above the impure classes. Their 
daily life does not differ from that of the Adbatkis, A family of 


five spends about 14s. (Ra. 7) a month. They worship all Brihman 
*'gods and evil spirits, See Joishis to perform their ceremonies, 
‘sand stand in great fear of t 


espirits of the dead. Their spiritual 
‘Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri. Few 
of them marry, most of the girls becoming prostitutes. The 
married women are allowed to consort with whom they please, 
except with men of the impure castes. Their ceremonies are tho 


‘game as those of the Devils. Social disputes are settled by caste 


councils under the presidency of an hereditary headman.. They do 
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Bik 
not send their boys to school, and show no signs of improving fi 
their position. toon a. st | 
- Deviis or Terie Arrenpaxts, numbering 3200ofwhom 1580 are 
males and 1620 females, are found in small numbers in Karwiir, — 
Supa, Yellipur, Ankola, Kumta, and Honjvar. They appear to be "os 
the descendants of women put away for adultery who, accordir x to 

the local law, were made to serve as temple servants, | They — 
have no surnames, but their family gods are Bidi Bira of Apursam 
Ankola, Ramnith of Asnoti, and Nirankiérand Malikarjun ofKinnar = y 
in Kirwir, The names of men are, Babi, Kushta, Lidu, Rim,  §& 





Shiba, Lakshman, Ithoba, Venkti, and Yesn; and of women, 
Shevantu, Devku, Gundi, Bhiku, Puttu, and Chandru. They have - =) 
no family names and no subdivisions. The men are fair, tall, and =e: 
strong, and the women fair and well-made, Their home cnet a4 
is Konkani, closely like that spoken by Shenvis. Their houses do. 
not differ from those of the Kalévente Their every-day food ig = 
rice, ndchni, and fish. They eat flesh and drink liquor, and are al | 
moderate eaters, being fond of hot and sour dishes. The men | 
ordinarily wear the loimeloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf, and on 
holidays, a waisteloth, a short coat, and a richer shouldercloth and =| 
headscarf. The women wear the robe after the Brihman fashion | 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. They are neat, clean, 
and thrifty but hot-tempered, fond of pleasure, unfaithful, and ii 
dishonest. Both men and women are generally employed in 4 | 
temples to sweep and cowdung the floor and wave the fy-whisk 
before the god. The men blow the temple horns and trumpots in 
the morning and evening, and are paid partly in cash and partly 
by a share of the offerings. They also attend and blow horns at 
husbandmen’s weddings receiving in return all the rice that is 
scattered over the heads of the wedded pair and 4s, to Ss, 
nee ee) in see Some of the men work as husbandmen and 
labourers, holding land on mulgeni orpermanent lease. The younger 
women earn £10 to £20 (Rs. 160- Rs. 200) a year, but erie aeere 
by twenty and earn little after thirty. The men earn little and as 
a classare badly off. They rank below Kaldvants, Their dail life 
does not differ from that of Bhandiris or Vajantris. A family of 
five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month, They employ Joishis to 
perform their ceremonies, and the objects of their special devotion — 
are Mhilasa, Venkatramana, Mahdédev, and the un iendly female — 
spirits whose title Bréhmanism has changed from mothers or ammag 
to powers or shaklis. They have no family gods. They a hip 
the village deities and observe local holidays, offering goats and | 
fowls to the deities and mothers to whom they pay great respect | 
They make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Their religious Teacher is the 5 ay al 
head of the Shringeri monastery, and they have strong faith in is a 
seothsaying, witchcraft, and spirits, Most girls become prostitutes. i, | 
and between eight and twelve undergo the shes or knife-m flage 4 
ceremony, The first man with whom a girl consorts aftershe comes 
of age pays her £1 to £2 (Rs.10- Rs. 2()) besides a robe anda bodice iene | 
this is more than she earns in the next three months. Theymay ~~ 
neither dance nor sing unless they are invested with the Kalivantes’) % 
bells and scarf, When the wife of one of the men of the caste 
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becomes a widow she may, with the leave of her caste people, become 


a prostitute, Widow marriage is allowed. They burn their dead. 
They adopt people expelled fro mm all Hindu castes except the impure 
classes. Caste disputes are settled by their hereditary headman or 
indvant. They do not send their children to school and show no 
signs of improving their position. , 
adiars or Seevants,who resemble the Bhivins of Ratnagiri 
and the Devlis of Kirwir and Ankola, number 228 of whom 112 
are males and 116 females. They are found above the Sahyddria. 
The word Padiir is a modification of the Tamil padirdl a hired 
servant paid with grain. It comes from padi oa measure of 
capacity equal to 3 lbs.6 ozs, Like the Devlis and Bhandiéris the 
Padiirs are house servants in Haiga, that is the country lying 
between Baindur the northmost limit of South Kanara and the 
Tadri river. Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati. The 
names of men in = peal Venkta, arpa ees Nigappa, 
irippa, Durgappa, and Tirmmappa; and of women, Ndgi, 
“Seedy Mukémbi, Venku, Pursi, and Shivi. They a a 
subdivisions. Both men and women are fair, middle-sized, and 
well-made. Their home speech is Kanarese, Their houses do not 
differ from those of the Bhandéris and Devlis. Their staple diet 
is rice, rdgi, and fish, and they eat all flesh except beef and pork 
and drink country as well as European liquor. They are moderate 
eaters, with a great fondness for cocoannt oil and hot bitter relishes. 
Their dress does not differ from the Bhandiris’ dress. They aro 
intelligent, vain, lazy, thriftless, and untrustworthy. Most of the girls 
become prostitutes. Someof the men and women, like Devlis and 





Bhandaris, do menial service in temples and some cultivate: land. 
The men also act as musicians and the women as dancers. Some 
have learned to sing in the Kinarese style, but none are better 
performers than the Kalivants or nearly as good as the Goa dancera 
and singers. They consort with all castes except the impure classes, 
Some are kept women, but most are public prostitutes, They make 
10s. to £2 (Ra. 5-Rs. 20) a month. The men chiefly depend on 
their wives and daughters who when young earn considerable sums 
But their calling is precarious.and on the whole they are not well-to- 
do. They rank with Devlis and do not differ from them in their 
daily life. A family of five spends 12s. to £1 10s, (Rs. 6-Rs.15) a 
month, They employ Havig Brihmans to perform their ceremonies: 
Their religious Teacher is the Havig svami of Ramchandrapar in 
Maisur. ‘They go on pilgrimage to Gokarn, Dharmasthal, and Udipi. 
Widows are not allowed to marry. They burn their dead and 
perform the knife-marriage or shes ceremony when a girl is about ten 
and the lap-filling or garbhadhdn ceremony when she comes of age, 
Funeral rites are performed by sons or brothers, They settle social 
disputes at meetings of the community. They do not send their 
children to school and seem to have no prospects of bettering their 
position. 

’ Carriers included three classes with a strength of 829 of whom 
520 were males and 809 females, Of these 167. (males 108, 
females 59) were Korcharus ; 21 (males 14, females 7) Kormarus; 
and 641 (males 395, females 243) Lambiinis. 
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Korcharus, numbering shout 160, are found at 
Sidddpur. They are said to have come from Belléri in Madras 
in search of pasture. They are cattle-breeders of Telagu 
extraction, who have exchianwed. their home tongue for Kénarese, 





They still cat and intermarry with their parent stock. Their id 
family goddess is Mariamma, and their gods Gurappa and oo ae 
Venkatesh whose pies ee pei cs Chandragutti_ in 
Maisur. They belong to four mily stocks, Santipadia, Kavadia, 

Manpadia, and Menragutti. Persons belonging to the same stock — om 
do not intermarry, The names in common use among men are 


Venkta, Néga, Timma, and Rama; and amo women, Nagi, 
Gangi, and Sanki. They are divided into Bid Karthanns! Dabla 
Korcharus, Ur Korcharns, and Kunchi or Conj varam Korcharugs, 
Bid and Dable Korcharus dine tog ther; and Bid give their girls M ) al 
Dables though they do not marry Dable girls. The Urs and unchis 
neither eat together nor intermarry. They take food cooked by the — 
first two subdivisions ; but the first two do not eat or intermarry with 
them. They are dark, strongly made, and flat-featured with short 
broad noses. Their home tongue does not differ from the home 
speech of the Bellari Korcharus, During the rainy season they live _ 
in temporary tent-shaped huts with palm-leaf walls and roofs ; and 
during the dry season, in blanket tents. Thoir only furniture is ieee a 
leaf mats, earthen pots, and copper or brass pans and plates, a 
staple food is millet and régi, but they eat rice, and, when they 
ean afford it, eat flesh and drink liquor. They are moderate eaters. —, 
Most of the women wear a robe of white unbleached cloth, the skirt. 
worn like a petticoat, the u per end drawn over 1. They 9) % 
wear no bodice. On holide . 





















coloured glass beads round the neck. ‘The men Wear drawera 
of coarse strong cloth drawn in puckers round the waist and 
reaching the knee, a cloth band round the waist, a shoulder- 
cloth and blanket, anda headscarf. Thoir dress is untidy, and 
only the well-to-do have spare holiday clothes. They are thrifty, 
even-tempered, and hardworking, but untidy and fond of thievin a. 
Most of them are pack-bullock drivers and carters, carrying up- —S_ 
conntry produce to the coast and taking back cocoannuts and salt, 

oe on their own account and partly on behalf of merchants. = 
the poor among them work as Servants, taking care of cattleand 
being paid £1 4s, to £1 10s. (Rs. 12-Rs. 15) a year besides food and = a 
clothing. A bullock costs about 3s. (Rs. 14) a month to keeps 
The women travel with the men and help them in loading their = 
carts and bullocks. Boys and girls of seven and upwards help their 
parents by herding cattle and cooking 










- They hire themselves to, Zl 


' Korchars, also called 
divided ints : 
ad rai , 





KANARA, 


work. A man and woman together earn abont ls. (8 annas) a 
day, but their work is not steady. They earn enough for their 
maintenance, but are forced to borrow to buy cattle when they 
loose their stock by disease and also to meet marriage nees. 
As they have to pay twenty-five per cent interest, most of them 
a t to free themselves from debt. Of the four 
divisions Bids rank first, Dables second, Urs third, and Kunchis 
and avoid touching shoemakers and other castes who are 
considered impure. When on the march <r nothing but drive 
and look after their animals; when they halt they mend their 
pack-saddles and bags and go about looking for lading. A family 
of five spends about 12s, (Rs. 6) a month; their hut costs about 
£1 (Re. 10) to build; their iture, including small copper or brass 
pots called tambiges, five e: nm pots, two water pots, two bell-metal 
plates, one wooden pestle, a grind-stono, a cane basket, a billhook, 
and an axe, is worth £1 4s. to £2 (Rs.12-Rs 20). They area 
religious people, having no family priests, but consulting Brehrnteis 
and paying them great respect. Their chief objects of worship are 
Mariamma, Mrmal; and: faruti, They keep Sankraman in January, 
Yugadi in April, Dasra in October, and Divdli in November. 
They never go on pilgrimage and have no religious Teacher 
except their headman. They offer fruit, fowls, sheep and gor 
to Mariamma, and eat the victims especially during the Dasra 
holidays in October. They are firm believers in witchcraft, sorcery, 
and the spirits of the dead, employing sorcerers who are ponerally 
the priests of the village temples to lay troublesome ghosts. They 
consider themselves impure for three days after a birth. Children 
are named on the twelfth day. The name is fixed by the father 
or in the father’s absence by the eldest pergon in the house 
after consulting a Brahman who is paid 6d, (4as.). They fix the lucky 
moment for marriage with the help of a Bribman, who also tells 
them whether the marriage will prove lucky or not. On the evening 
before the wedding day the bride is brought to the bridegroom’s 
house. On the morning of the wedding day the bridegroom falls at 
the feet of his parents and he and the bride sit on a blanket in two 
eircles within which figures of the sun and moon have been marked 
in quartz powder and a heap of rice with five annas in copper piled, 
Five married women come and rub the bride and bridegroom with 
turmeric paste, lead them outside of the marriage booth, and 
bathe them thrice in water. Then a branch of the khair or catechu 
tree is felled and dropped into the nearest well. At midnight the 
five married women singing songs go to the well and after each hag 
drawn a potful of water take the iratoh outof the well; The branch 
is then planted opposite tlie front door. Close to it are piled two heaps 
of millet, two small water-pots, a large pot full of oil, and fourteen 
nds of cotton seed. All are set on fire and when the 
a is at tts fiercest, they take rice in their hands, rnb some 
grains on the bride’s and bridegroom’s foreheads and sprinkle the 
rest on their heads. Early next morning the men take 8s, (Rs. 4) 
from the bridegroom and spend it on liquor, The khair branch 
n 1218—43 
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is plucked up and thrown into running water. This end@® 
ceremony. The-whole company are fed on mutton, curry, 
vegetables, and sweetmeats. Polygamy is allowed and pri 
polyandry is unknown, Widows may marry but not morg 
seven times. They mourn the dead three days, during whic@® 
are impure. They have an elective headman called budvagt, >: 
is held in high respect, and settles social disputes and 
controls the conduct of the caste ey dois His ISIOnS are 
and those who demur are put out of caste. Ordinary bre 
caste rules are punished by fine, and eating with impure caste 
expulsion. If a man who has been put out of caste makes atone- 
ment, the headman or budvant may receive him back, They donot 
eend their children to school or take to new callings. oo. 
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Kormarus, also called MAnrtvavarvs, o class of cattle-breeders — 
and carriers, number about twenty, They are found in Sint aad 
Siddapur and are said to have come from the Telngu country. ‘The 
men are stout, dark, stalwart, and regular featured. Out of door 

they talk Kiinarese, but their home speech is Telugu. They live — 
in small houses with mud walls and front yarda Their every-day $ 
food is rice and dried fish, and, when they offer sacrifices, they eat | 
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flesh and drink liquor. They are great enters and good cooks, but 
are excessively fond of chillies and tamarind. The men cst tt 
narrow waistcloth in Mariitha fashion, throw a black blanket round 
their shoulders, wind a black scarf round their heads, and sling — 
a wallet on their backs, Tho women dress like Hiilepdik women, 

tte, Thana 







They are clean, hardworking, honest, sober, and thrifty. They ; 
are carriers and have large numbers of pack-bullocks, ce the 


Lambinis the men spend the fair season in carrying bete 
molagess, and rice to the coast, and taking cocoanuts and salt land 
They are well-to-do and rank next to Gollars. Their daily life does 







not differ from that of the Lambdnis. A family of five dsabout — 
14s. (Rs.7)amonth. Their chief deity is Mariamma whose temple 
is at Chitaldurg in Maisur. They also worship evil spirits and belisye te 


in soothsaying, witchcraft, and in the power of spirits. Thereisno 
rule that a girl should be married before she comes of age. But they 
penerely marry their girls between ten and thirteen and their boys _ 
etween sixteen and eighteen. They bury their dead. heircaste _ 
affairs are managed by their own Se The making of 
roads has broken their monopoly as carriers. They are not wells | 43 






do, and show no signs of improving as they neither send thei boys — 
to school nor take to new panei i oe e's a 
Lamba‘nis, numbering about 640, are found during th Sai ‘ 
season in bands of ten to fifty moving with pack-bullocks to and 5 
from the coast. They generally spend the rainy season above the 
Sahyddris, but they have no regular settlements. They are said to 
have come from Gujarat tothe Karndtak, and as their women and 
children came with them they keep clear traces of their northern 
Origin In appearance, speech, manners, and customs. They have . 
‘In Maisur the Lambénis or Brinjiris have an catimated strength of 33.000 ‘The 
women keep their peculiar Rajputdna pebiotie and pat fete eae tie h ‘ain 4 
fy Rates 2 
a | 





no subdivisions. snap et women are fair-skinned, tall, and 





feet by soven, worth about Gs. (Rs. 3), made of large bamboo mata 
on rattan or bamboo skeletons. They can be taken down or set 
ee aie seconds and carried on their bullocks wherever they 
During the rains they live in small sheds with watiled reed 
Galls:-and thatched roofs either near villages or near pastare- 
nds. Their ordinary food is millet, rice, and dry or fresh 

, but they also eat flesh except pork and beef and drink liquor. 
Siew ors t eaters and are very fond of sweets, The men 
shave the | and face except the top-knot and moustache. 
They wear a waistcloth or loose ml a shouldercloth, and 
a headscarf and sling on their shoulders a large wallet in which 
they their ‘money, tobacco, betel leaves, betelnuts, and 
lime. They wear silver girdles. The women have a_ short 
petticoat of coarse dark and red striped cloth tied with a string in 
Cea round the waist and falling almost to the ground, a rudely 
embroiderec | short-sleeved bodice open at the back, and a scart 


harge of the police. From the interior 
coast they tele eS betelnuts, molasses, chillies, rice, ides 
yepper, and cardamoms, and take salt and ont, Sas ne ee 
de as carriers has tly suffered by the ing roads 
the increased use of ha Some of them ace’ poly dealers and 
altiost: all own pack-bullocks, and as carriers earn enough for their 
maintenance. Whey suffered terribly during the 1876 and 1877 
famine. They ee next to Gaulis. Men, women, and children 
attend tothe driving of cattle when they travel from place to place, 
When they halt the children herd the cattle, the women cook, and the 
men load and unload the bullocks. A of five spends about 
14s. (Rs. 7)a month. Their chief deity is Krishna, an incarnation of 
Vishna, and they worship all ordinary I indu pit but have no faith in 
soothsayin g, witchcraft, or sorcery, and neither reverence nor employ 
Brahmans. Their spiritual Teacher is the headman of their own caste 
who is called budeant, There are no rules restricting the marriable 
age of boys or of girls; andtheirbirth, marriage, and death Gabon 
are performed by their headman. Boys as well as girls are married at 
any time. The bridegroom has to give the father of the aide 
£10 (Rs. 100) and four ba bullocks as the price of the girl. widow 
marriages this sum is not paid, If a woman wishes to divorce her 
Redland and marry another, she is allowed to do so Fproyhied the mes 
husband pays the old one £6 8s. (Rs. 64) to make what he s 
on the first wedding. They burn their dead and mourn ten ea! 
On the third day after a death a feast is given to the caste people 
amd food is offered to the crows in the name of the dead. On the 



























fecorated with plants and anal (Rice, L #49). Great numbers wero 
: third Maisnr war (1789-1793) (Wilks? 
} and again durin the Sarvacth Maisur war in 1799 whon they 
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to the oo an in the name of the dead. On these days they do not 
cook fish or flesh, nor drink liquor, They have a strong social 
organization, Each band or fanda has its headman or nail who 
directs its movements, and is often the owner of most of the 
bullocks. Disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste 






with the headman as president. They do not send their boys to 


school and are a declining class, = 
Labourers included six classes with a strength of 4502. Of 
these 487 (males 294, females 193) were Buruds or Medars, basket- 
weavers; 646 (males 345, females 301) Chetris; about 70 Golaks ; 
about 50 Kasiiis, butchers; 140 (males 75, females 65) Kiathkaris ; 
and 3109 (males 1642, females 1467) Vaddars or earth-workers, — 


Buruds or Medars, according to the 1881 census numbered — 
ES 193 females. They are found 
scattered above the SahyAdris. They seem to have come from 


89 of whom 294 were males 


Udehamma, and Dey: The anta, 





ih} 





names or stock names, They are said to be the same as the 
Dhiirwar Buruds who like them speak Kénarese. They have no 


subdivisions. Most of them aro dark and look like Lindvetes Z 
Thisi 


‘heir Kénarese does not differ from that of the Banjigs and 
other Lingiiyats. They liye in rows of small one-storied houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs, Their staple diet is rice, ; tig 
and millet, and they eat flesh and fish, drink ¢ irits, and smoke 
hemp. es Fa ib fe have a feast of mutton and iquor on the last 
day of the Muharram, They are bad cooks and great eaters, In. 
doors the men wear the loincloth, and out of doors a narrow waist- 
cloth, a jacket, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf. The women wear 
a bodice with a back and short sleeyes, and the robe with the skirt 
hanging like a petticoat and the apper end drawn over the head like 
aveil, Their clothes are seldom washed and they almost never wear 
flowers except when a girl comes of age. ‘They keep good clothes for 
holiday wear. Their clothes are of country make brought from shops 
near where they live. The men wear silver girdles and bracelets, 
and the women gold earTINgs, Nose-rings, iecklases 





chief calling is ma ing baskets, fans, and bamboo mats; but thay 
also work as unskille lnbourers, the women helping the men and 
adding to the family income, Children begin to work about twelve, 
They earn enough for their ordinary expenses, live above want, and 
are careful to pay the sums they borrow to meet marriage and other 
special charges, They think th 

low-castes and below pneéyats, Brihmans, and Vénis, 

that the men alone split the b ildren do the 
same work asthe men. Women and children take an early meal.on 
the leavings of the last day’s supper. The men do not eaé till noon 
and all sup about nine. They are busy from December to the end 
of June, and slack from July to November, A family of five spends 





» and wristlets. — 
They are lazy and dirty, but honest, thrifty, and hospitable. Ther 


emselves above Koravs and other 
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. ae a meaty anong men 
are, Bajsappa, Raimappa, Kélappa, and Ye Ppa; and among women, — 
Valin aterre Vicar and Devamma. They have no clan — 
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about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month; the cost of building a house 1s about £2 
10s. (Rs. 25) ; and of a marriage £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- Rs, 100). They 
pay great devotion to Dasvanna, Udchamma, and Devamma, as well 
as to all local gods and goddesses whose da van keep. Their 
chief holidays are Makar-sankrant in January, Yugadi or New Year’s 
day in April, Ndg-panchmi in July, Ganesh-chaturthit in August, 
Dasra in October, and Divali in November. Therr family priests 
are Lingdyat ayyas to whom they show great respect and supply with 
; Sicha and 3d. to 2s. (2 ans.-Re.1) m cash. The priest comes to 
heir houses on the new-moon of Shrivan (July-August). His 
feet are washed and the water is applied to the eyes of all the 
Se ae of the house, each of whom gets a gift of cowdung ashes. 
They keep images of their family gods and goddesses which eve 
Tuesday are bathed with water, decked with flowers, and rubl 
with sandalwood paste. They also offer them fruit, frankincense, 
and cooked rice and other eatables prepared in the house, and 
wave a lighted lamp before them. On the last day of the Muharram 
they cook mutton and eat it after offering it to their honse gods, 
bak drink liquor which like the meat they offer to their house 
pe Except that they revere Lingiyat priests and obey a 
il esyut Teacher, they do not differ from low-caste Brabmanic 
Hindus, offering blood sacrifices to the mothers or powers and 
eae pilgrimages to Devargudda in Dharwir. They are not 
careful to keep the regular Hindu ceremonies. Children are cradled 
either before or after they come of age. Widow marriage, with the 
restriction that the widow must not marry a bachelor, and 
polygamy are allowed and practised; polyandry is unknown. They 






a compact community and breaches of social discipline are 
enquired into and disposed of by councils of adult castemen nnder a 
headman whose office is elective and is held for life. The decisions are 
communicated to the whole caste and enforced by them. If the 
offence is a breach of religious rules the Lingéyat priest is asked to 
attend the caste meetings, and makes the offender drink water im 
which his feet have been washed. If the offence is purely ‘social the 
culprit is fined 2s, to £1 12s. (Re.1-Rs.16) and the amount is spent in 
entertaining the caste. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new callings. 

Chetris, according to the 1881 census numbering 646 of whom 
$45 are males and 301 females, are found in Siddapur and Yellaipur. 
They live either in towns or villages with other high-class Fein‘. 
The word Chetri is said to be « corruption of the Sanskrit Ksha- 
triya, and their ancestors are said to have come from Central India, 
The names in ordinary use among men~are, Putapp, Mudiyana, 
Iranna, and Huchanna ; and among women, Shitamma, Irrama, 
Pokamma, and Lingamma. Their famil stocks are Bhdradvdja 
and Kashyapa, They speak Kinarese and have no surnames, but 

sons bearing the same stock names do not intermarry, Their 

Mavithe ats ee am es Tr erreuak a prgaentnaey Arkot. 
They are of middle height, dark, and disposed to stoutness. ‘Their 
home Kanarese does not differ from that of their Kanarese-speakin 
neighbours. They live in one-storied houses with mud or sto 
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wooden stools, wooden boxes, cooking and Water pots of copper, — 


bell-metal plates, and brass lamps. 


favourite dishes are the 


The men wear the 


pu ase no animal food and drink no spirituous: 
liquors, They are good cooks. and moderate eaters,. Their — 


the headscarf, and pair of sandals, and th 


out passing the skirt be 
is drawn over the upper 
veil. They also wear 


tween the feet. The other 





same those of Karndtak Brihmans: 
waistcloth, the shouldercloth or a white 


. ‘ 


@ women the robe 


| y covering tho h | 
a bodice with short sleeves aod a back, 


men and women wear gold and silver ornaments like those in ordi 


use among Karnidtak 
of rich clothes for gra 


calling. Some of t 
keepers. The hns 
the dry weather. 


about noon when the 
The ordinary monthly 


rahmans or Joishis. 


hem are now 
en are busy in the 
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e to di 


of Tirupati, their family priests are either 


Joishis, and their spiritual Teacher is Titydchéri, a Shrivaj hnay 
at Tirkaylur in South Arkot. -He is a married 
visitation tours general] 


Brihman who lives 
nan and comes on 
when his adherents 


pay him 6d. to 8», (da 


nd occasions. They are f; : 
honest, Fighting is said to be their 
usbandmen and others petty 


take land on lease oe others, either on condition of sharing the | 

produce eqaally or of paying the landowner a fixed quanti vy of 
ain or raaney The tiny, te in rice, fruit, spices, and oil, whiel ; 

they buy wholesale from the producers, Women and children over 


Some of them have landed property and are well-to-do, but most ave 
to borrow at high interest to meet marriage and other special charges, 
As a class they may be said to be fairly off, They rank with Mard« rg 
this. | uring June and July the husbandmen are busy all day 
plong) nd sowing, and during September and October reaping! — 
and thrashing, shopkeepers spend the whole 

hey go home to dine, The women besides cooking. okimg 
help the men in their callings and during the dry weather husk rice, oe 
: | i diture of a family of three adults and 
two children is about lés. (Rs. 8). Their house is worth £5 to  — 
£50 (Rs. 50-Rs, 500), and their furniture £10 to £90 (Rs. 1004 
Rs. 200). They spend £10 to £60 | aes 


(Rs. 100 - Rs.600) on a. : 
As a class they are religions, 


Their family god is Venkatramans He 















rains and the traders 
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day in their shops except ES 


Karnftak Brihmans of — 


their means. They are Vaishnavas and Worship al] Vaishnay gods, “ 
especially Venkatramana, gong on pilgrimage to Tirupati and 


offermg the god fruit and flowers. The Tiityachéri inquires into 


selves ay hom all hold in such high respect that they sontraie thas 


visits them. The office! 


wher is hereditary. They believe m soothsaying and consult) 
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Shraddha or funeral rites. On a day fixed by an astrologer, within a 
fortnight after a pition come of sg, tin the sarpabpsae les sirsiensin bathe 
in warm water and dressed in silk sit on low wooden stools 
on aspot carefully with cowdung. deep. The fava family priest sits 
pom eae pare jadlea Ana earn re or haar: Gifts of mo 
are made to Grihmans, and the couple sit ona mat and are presented 
with clothes by their relations and friends, The whole ends in a 
pe ee wae alone are asked. A similar ceremony, except 
eee medicine is given to the women, is ormed on 
seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy. this the 
peop rowan gon gos goes to her parents for her confinement, 
invited by relations and fri to feasts. Chetri women 
like other Hindus are confined either in an enclosed part of the 
veranda or in ted orrii lying-in room. On the sixth night after a 
birth they rm the satii worship which does not differ from that 
perionned by 1 the Marathas, On the twelfth day the house people 
the floor of the house and swallow the five 
Etec cow, which they take from the hands of the family priest 
After they are purified a hom or sacred fire is lighted. The priest 
a little rice on a metal plate on which, with a piece of turmeric 
root, he writes the name of the ‘child and in return for this is given 
money and provisions. The child is thencalled by its ip 
lest. person in the honse and then by the rest. Frien 
cosegua Sa asked to attend, and are feasted. rier grt is 
over the child 1s laid in a cradle, while the women sing 
Boys are shaved by the vi 5 liaetier etal dia: ohitdeen in thiainel 
bourhood are treated toa The boy ia hiekised fn wari wakenaia’ 
Sess pagpleian ae recs After the investiture he 
fon ) guests rerhtealin™ Paes A ghee 
priest, who distributes it to Brahmans. Caste peo eare feasted, 
are married before they come of age and boys sixteen and 
twenty-five. Widow marrage is not slowed. When a match is 
‘the village Joishi or astrologer, who is asked to see whether 
the match will prove lucky, comes to the houses of the bridegroom and 
the bride, and, after comparing their horoscopes fixes a time for the 
marriage, The ceremony lastsfourdays. In the morning of the day 
before the wedding five women from the bridegroom’s house and five 
from the bride’s visit the bride and the bridegroom in their houses and 
rub them with turmeric paste. On the first day the bridegroom, dressed 
in & waistcloth, a long white coat, and headscarf, and wearing the 
aITiage coronet, goes in ion with a knife, betel leaves, and 
eParaaaetiar hin hands to the bride’s house. When he reaches tho 
bride’s house her father comes forward, washes his feet, and leads him 
into the booth where he sits on a bench, and is presented with clothes, 
A cloth curtain 1s then held in front of him by two men, the bride is led 
im, and the bride and bridegroom stand facing each other se 
by the curtain. The priest repeats texts and, at the proper time the 
curtain is withdrawn, aid edpicieniechia and bride A atts w strings of 
flowers round each other’s necks, and the parents of the bride pour 
water on their joined hands, Then the ea baht strings called 
kankandora are tied round their hands and the bridegroom puts 
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round the neck of the bride the lucky necklace, the sien‘! married 
life, Five large betelnuts are tied to the ends of the bridegro '9 
and bride’s robes who sit side by side and have the ends of their 
robes tied together. Gifts of money are made to Bréhmans and 
easte people are feasted. Women sprinkle red rice on the brows of 
the pair and wave lighted lamps round them. The second and tha 
third days pass in the bride’s house in entertainments. On the 
fourth evening the bride and bridegroom, seated either in a palanquim 
or on horse or bullock-back, are taken to the village temple to bow 
to the god, On pyengira tiga dl ee procession to the bride= 
groom's where a feast is given. This concludes the marriage cere- 
mony. After death the body is bathed in cold water, dressed in a 
waistcloth, wrapped in a new cloth, and laid on the bier. While the 
women wail, four castemen start with the bier on their shoulders 









ook Ea 





to the burning-ground, The chief mourner walks before the bier 


carrying fire in an earthen jar. On reaching the burning-ground. 
the b ‘ is placed on the faneral pile which fae boot made ready by 
a Mhér or other low-caste man. The shrond is taken off and given, 
with 24d. (19 ans.) and two pounds of rice to the Mhér. Logs of 
wood are piled over the body and the chief mourner seta fire to the. 
ile. When the body is consumed the chief mourner offers the 
eceased cooked rice, and all except the mourners go to bathe in some | 
pond or spring. When they have bathed they accompany the chicf . 
mourner to lis house and retire to theirhomes. As soon as the body — 
is removed from the house the widow is stripped of her nose and ear. 
rings and the lucky necklace and glass bangles, bat her head is not. 
shaved. On the twelfth day after the death all the mourners shave. 
pace and swallow me five products of the cow. Crows ara. 
then fed and caste people feasted, and a feast is again given on every 
anniversary day. They have no hereditary headman but their 
disputes are settled by Lokdchéri, a Shrivaishnay Brahman, tho. 
deputy of ray hensmee their religions Teacher, He punishes minor . 
offences with fine and refers cases of excommunication to the Teacher. 
They send their boys to school, but do not take to new pursuits, 
Golaks, or Inuecrrmatz BaAumans, are found at Sondain Sirsi ” 
where there is a large settlement of Havig Brahmans. The Kiinara ” 
Golaks are said to be Riind-golaks, that is the legitimate 
descendants of Brahman widows. They are chiefly the children of 
Havig widows put out of caste for misbehaviour. They calle! 
themselves Golaks and consider the trading and warlike classes || 
inferior to them, The Havigs officiate in their houses as their / 
family priests, but do not eat with them. The men and Women arg)! 


middle-sized, fair, and recular featured. They speak Kanarese. Ino© 
cd dl a 


house, diet, dress, an ily life they do not differ from Havigou 
Brahmans. They are hardworking, thrifty, and well-behaved, but 


have a poor character for honesty. They are husbandmen, 


labourers, and traders, and are helped by their wives. They till» 
gardens and fields, deal in rice and other grain, and work for || 


hire as labourers. They are fairly off and free from debt. They +> 


rank as middle class Hindus above Padiira and other courtezan: 
classes. A household of five spends about. 14s, (Rs. 7) a month. 
They have no separate family gods, Their chief deities are-Vishnu, 
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Mahddey, Ganpati,and Durga. They keep all Hindn holidays, visit 
Hindu ney places, and ekg Havig Brahmans as prieate: ‘Thaid 
religions Teacher is the Smart head of tha Shringeri monastery. 
Their customs do not differ from those of the Havigs. They: marry 
their girls between eight and twelve and their boys between 
sixteen and twenty. They do not admit fresh illegitimate children 
into their community. The heads of widows are shaved and their 
marriage is forbidden. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
gee tes are ee by pears of the a with the 

ip of the priests, They send their boys to school and on the 
hole are Salto . “ Ss | 
, Kasa‘is or Mcrron Borcners, numbering fifty, are found at 
Santhalli and Belankeriin Sirsi. They are found both in towns and 
villages. They are said to have come from the Nizdm’s dominions, 
Their home tongue is a drawling Maréthi mixed with Kénarese 
and Hindusténi. They claim to be descendants of the Sun and 
to belong to the Kashyap and Kaundanya family stocks. Persons 
of the same stock do not intermarry. The names in common 
use among men are, Nagoji, Yellappa, Venkoji, and Parashurim ; 
and among women, Tayi. Lakshmi, Ganga, Yamuna, and Sita. 
Their family goddess is Yellamma whose shrine is at Kulburga in 
the Niziim’s country. They are wheat-coloured, tall, and strongly 
made, with well-cut features, They speak Hindustani and Kénareso, 
but their home tongue is Marathi. They live in rows of one-storied 
houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their furniture includes 











wooden blocks, cutting and chopping knives, low wooden stools, — 


palm-leaf mats, metal pots, lamps, and wooden boxes.’ ‘Their 
chief food is rice, wheat, millet, and riégi, and rp tes flesh, except 
beef and village pork, and fish,and drink liquor. They arc moderate 
eaters and good cooks. Their dress ig neat and tasteful. The men 
wear the waistcloth, the long coat, and the headscarf; and the 
women the robe withont passing the skirt between the feet. The 
upper end is drawn over the head like a veil, and they wear a bodice 
with short sleeves and aback. They keep good clothes in store for 
holiday wear. The clothes are partly of Indian and partly of 
European make and are bought from local shopkeepers who bring 
them from the Belgaum and Dhérwér districts and from Bombay. 
They are fond of gay colours and the women of sweet-scented 
flowers, Both men and women wear ornaments like those worn by 
Brahmans and other high Deccan castes, They are showy, 
hardworking, and hot-tempered, but orderly and sober. Their 
hereditary calling is that of sheep-butchers and some of them 
are excise-farmers. Women and boys under sixteen do nothin 

but house work, Their calling pays them well and some o 

them own land which they rent to husbandmen. Most are free 
from debt thongh their calling and marriage expenses. ‘often force 
fhem to borrow. They rank below Mardthis, Kunbis, and 
Halvakkals, and above Mhirs, Mukris, and Uppars. The women 
ise early, sweep the house, and begin to make ready their first meal 
which is taken about eleven, The time between noon and sunset is 
spent in chatting and joking with their neighbours, After sunset. 
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they busy themselves in the second meal which is ee 
oa thie Rerogar tes Tho boys go to school and the men spe 


the whole day in their shops except when they come home to— 
midday meal. They are busy during most of the year, and seldom 
rest except on Shivardtra in February, on Ram-narami in Apri 
on other leading Bréhman holidays. A family of five spends about 
£1 (Ra. 10) a month; their furniture is worth £2 to £10 (Re. 20 
Rs, 100) ; their house £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-Rs. 500); and their 
marriage ceremonies cost £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-Rs. 300). They ara 
a religions people, worshipping all Bréhman and village gods. 
See oy ee ae r4hman to whom mit pele 
respect, and go on pilgrimage to Dha: in South 
ee is ae ted in Maisar, about fifteen miles south of 
Banavési. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smart 
at Shringeri. They consider themselves for 
eleven days after a family birth or death, and are ees 
family priest on the twelfth day who gives them the five, oducts 
of the com, mi, chris, Senet ae ae eae 
are named and cradled on the twelfth day after Hays ar 
marricd between sixteen and twenty and rls between | 
sixteen. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but widow seth 
is forbidden. A ceremony is performed when a girl comes of age. 
Their caste disputes are settled by an hereditary gH og 
by a council of adult castemen. Offenders are 
oh ensta for @ tain op fox eves aoneatiiis to the gravity af tho fants. 
They send their boys to school and Ho ready to take advantage of 
new openings. ; 
Ka'thkKaris or Carecuu-makers, numbering 140 of whom 75 are 
males and 65 females, are found in Yellipur, Accordmg to their 
own account they came from the Konkan and still eat and marry 
with Konkan Kithkaris. Their family goddess is Mali whose 
shrine is m Goa, and their home ton rithi, Their surnames 
are Shinodkar, Kalvekar, Kin ieee, and a. Mitgévkae. 
People with the same surname do not int y- The names in 
common usa among men are, ans Yesn, 3 
Gopal, Bhikaro, and Ganesh; and among women, Daw Jénki, 
Parvati, Gauri, ‘Yashoda, Lakshmi, and ‘Shite. The ks 


















middle-sized, ind Bi . Their home to is Marathi mixed with 
a large nianison of Konkani words, ‘ live in one-storied 


garden houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. Their diet 
consists of rice and rai, and they eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor, being neither good cooks nor great eaters. Tho men wear 
the loincloth, a narrow waistcloth, a headscarf, and a shoulder- 
cloth or blanket ; and the ‘women the robe passing the skirt 
between the feet, and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
Both men and women keep good clothes in store for holiday use 
and the women, in addition to the marriage nose-ring necklace and 
glass wristlets, wear earrings, nose-rings, necklaces, and wristlets 
of gold or of brass. They are hardworki , thrifty, and well- 
behaved, but not clean. t aro husbandmen and afew are 
unskilled labourers. The women help mm the field work. They rent 





land from the holders and generally get half of the prodace. As 
Jabourers the men earn about 6d. (4 ans.) a day. They are fairly 
off; they have to borrow from their landlords at times, but are 
careful to pay what they owe. They rank with Bakads below 
and slack seasons do not differ from those of other husbandmen. 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) s month. As 4 
class they are religious. They worship all local goddesses and keep 
the ordinary holidays, Their religious Teacher is the head of the 
Sinért monastery at Shringeri in west Maisur. Their family 
priests are Havig Brahmans, and their special god 
of Pandharpur and baleshvar of Gokarn. They hold 
themselves impure for ten days after a birth or after the death of a 
grown member of the family. They are puri by drinking 
water which has been touched by a Havig | man. They employ 
Havig Brihmans to conduct their marriage ceremonies, which do 
not differ from those of Kunbis. They perform birth, puberty, 
and death ceremonies without the help of a Brahman. Their 
ceongend Stagg pa or budvant settles all breaches of caste rules 
with the help of adult castemen. Their decisions are final and are 
enforced by fine. They do not send their children to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. 

Vaddars or Eantu-picorrs, numbering about 3000, are found 
feattered over the whole district, except Hondvar and Ankola. 
They are of Pelugn origin and are believed to take their name from 
the word oddu to join from their o ation of joining stones in 
building! The men’s names in common use are, Parskya, Timma, 
‘Shattya, Hanma, aaa tok and the women’s Timmi, She 
Nagi, and Chavdi, Ti heir bi 
ew 5 and She tam Tit, ‘hose 
Dharwar. They have no subdivisions. Both men and women are 
dark and tall, and the men are muscular, Their home speech 
Telugu, but they can talk Kénarese with strangers. They are a 
wandering unsettled tribe living in small huts of bamboo 
ead and thatched roofs on the borders of towns. Their 
every-day food is millet, bread, and currystuft or chatni pounded 
and mixed with sesamom oil. They cat flesh, including rats, 
monkeys, jackals, bears, and tigers, and drink country liquor. They 
eat the flesh of victims offered to all deities except Yellamma. The 
‘men wear short trousers to the knee, a woollen blanket, and a head- 
scarf, The women wear the robe ys i Por the waist like a 
petticont. They do not wear the bodice. y are honest and hard- 
working, but thoughtless, thriftless, and given to drink. Most are 
stone-breakers and earth-workers, digging wells and ponds, and 
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) VWaddars are returned as numbering 115,000 in Maisar. Mr, Rice (I. 337) divides 
them into Bojan Vaddos, Fattinivarus, Kallu Vaddas, Mannu Vaddas, and Bailo 
Vaddaa. They have come from Telangan and Orissa. 1800 Buchanan described 
the Maisur Vadarus (1, 312) a8 building dams and reservoirs, making rouia, and trading 
in «alt and grain. Thoy called no priest to their marriages -riormal no ceremony 
except that the bride and bridegroom together walked thrice round a stake, 
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breaking road-metal The women do as much work asthe men and Rj | 
earn nearly as high wages. They move from place to passing 
the rains where they find work. Their employment is fairly constant, 
. A man and woman together earn abont 1s. (S ans.) a day which is 










generally paid in cash. They also tend cattle and sheep and the s 
women work as grain-grinders and house-servants. In 2 of \ 
their regular and well paid work their want of thrift and e 
coestavaent eepe them poor, They are above the impur classes, 
and are touched by Brahmans and other high class Hindus who | 





and women in the early morning take some ragi-gruel and the a. 


a 





remains of the last evening’s auppes and go to work about sunrise, 
They come back about eleven, dine and return to work at one, and 

stop for the day at six. They dine and sup on millet and pulse curry, 4 
A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month. © Their relig 03 
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Teacher is the head of the Shrivaishnay Bréhmans an. 
monastery is at Shriranga on the banks of the Kaveri near 
Trichinopoly.!. They generally wear the marks of Vishnu. Their 
favourite deities are Vishnu and the goddess Yellamma, whose 
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chief shrine is at Ugragal in Dharwar. ‘They carry with them a 
image of Yellamma in the form of awoman and in her honour hold 
a yearly feast which lasts for three days. The ceremonies are 
performed by a man of their own caste? The offerings consist of 
cocks, goats, fruit, spirits, and flowers, and the ceremony ends 
with a general feast to the whole community. The special dishes 

are mutton or chicken stew with millet bead and liquor. As the 
women are most useful workers, well-to-do Vaddars have two 
to eight wives whom they buy from people of their own caste of 
the neighbouring districts. The only A on the number of a 
Vaddar’s wives is the expense of the marriage ceremony as tho _ 













bridegroom has to give the bride’s parents £3 (Ra, 30) and a 
hundred cocoanuts. Idle wives are divorced but may marry again, 
Girls are married between ten and fourteen and boys between four- — 
teen and twenty. Widow marriage is allowed. Marriages take ie 
place at caste meetings. The ceremony consists of the bridegroom 


and bride walking thrice round a stake. A marriage costs about _ 
£5 (Rs. 50). On the wedding day and the day after, they feast the 
guests and present them with betel leaves and betelnuts, oy! 
either bury or burn their dead. Social disputes are settled by the 
decision of the majority of the castemen, They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits; and asaclass are poor, _ 
Beggars included seven classes with astrength of 1504o0f whom 
S08 were males and 696 females, (Of these 231 (males 130, and 
females 101) were Désas; 68 (males 39, females 29) Gidbudkis, 
Gidbidis, or Pinglis; 215 (males 121, females 94) Gosivis; 859 
(males #37, females 422) Jogis ; 26 (males 11, females 15) Kénphate 
Jogis; 89 (males 61, females 28) Gondhalis; and 16 (males 
females 7) Thakars, | 
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3 The Trichinopoly Srl-rangs is known os Parva ov ths Backiiea) ane 
y is known as Porva or Eastern-to distinguish 

from the Pase chim or Western Bri-ranga, that ie: ori wapatam in Muaisar. Bes ‘: 
Myaor, Li, 266. * Compare Buchanan's Mysor, L 312. Ahae 








Da'‘sas, or Staves, s class of religious beggars numbering 
about 230, are found in most parts of the district. Like the Gosfvis 
they are recruited from different castes, but are known by the 
name of das or slave because they are devoted to the service of 
Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their home tongue is Kénarese ; their 
family god is Venkatramana ; and the names in common use among 





men are, Kanaka, Honnappa, Jetti, Bira, Shidda, Naga, and Parma; © 


and among women, Honamma, Iramma, Jettu, Manjamna, Sintamma, 
and Bhimi A servant of Venkatramana does not cease to belong 
to his own family. -A man is either an hereditary servant of the 
god or he becomes a servant vowing to devote himself to the god 
if some sick member of his family recovers. A man who has made 
such a promise goes to Tirupati and is initiated, and makes a 
pilgrimage to the god every year unless he is prevented by sickness. 
When a servant of ae poe. shes te yee pilgrimage is kept up by 
his heir. Though the Dasas form one eg Sve order the members 
who belong to different castes neither eat together nor mntermarry. 
only point of difference between the Dasas and the lay members 
of their castes is that the Disas support themselves by begging. They 
eat the same food as the laymen of their caste except that they 
keep from flesh and liquor on Saturdays, new-moons, and fast-days. 
When they go to beg the men wear a long white coat reaching to 
the ankle, a headscarf, and a number of scarves and other articles of 
ess thrown across their shoulders and hanging from their arms 
and waistband. They also carry a conch shell in their hands. The 
skirt of the women’s robe hangs like a petticoat ; they have no bodice, 
and wear no ornaments of gold or silver. The men go about 
singing hymns called, Disara Padagalu, or Slaves’ Songs, in praise 
of Venkatramana with a bell and conch accompaniment. The people 
ive them rice and money. The women do not beg but mind the 
aah and work in the fields. They earn enough to keep them in fair 
comfort. During the rainy months(June-October) the men and women 
work in the field. During the dry weather, after attending the 
yearly fair at Tirupati in January, the men make a begging tour 
returning to their homes before the rains set in. They worship 
all Brahman gods and keep all local holidays. The object of their 
ecial reverence is Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their spiritual 
feacher is the head of the Vaishnav monastery at Tirupati called 
Tatyichiri. Their customs and caste organization are the same as 
those of the caste to which they belong. 

Gidbudkis or Gidbidis, that is players on the small drum, also 
called Prxaiis, numbering about seventy, are found in different 
parts of the district, especially at Sirsi. The gidbidi, a small drom 
three or four inches in diameter, is so bog as an accompaniment to 
the songs which they sing as they walk begging from door to door, 
They are natives of Sivantvidi, Ratniig and Goa, and only 
occasionally visit Kanara. They belong to no one caste, being 
recruited from Marathis, Dhangars, and other Maréthi-speaking 
people. On entering the order the novice has to learnby heart certain 
secret texts or mantras. Theirfamily gods are Bhavimiand Ambabdi 
whose shrines are in the Maritha country. The names of men are, 
Govinda, Hurgoji, Sidram, Hanmanta, Bassappa,and Yellappa; and of 
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850 DISTRICTS. > ' 
women, Lingi, Parvati, Basvi, and Devi. Their surnames are Néikal, 
Ghati, Bhise,and Kadam. Persons bearing the same surnames donob 
intermarry. They have three divisions, Gondhalis Bhits and Gidbidig, 
The Gondhalis do nothing but sing; the Bhats are fortune-tellers; 
and the Gidbidis sing Marathi hymns to the accompaniment of a 
small drum. Some of the men and women are tall and some are 
middle-sized, and they vary in sa gre from fairto wheat colour, 
Their home speech is Mardithi and they also talk Hindustani, In 
their native country they live in one-storied houses with mud walla, 4 
thatched roofs, and front yards. Their furniture includes mate, — 
low wooden stools, brass lamps, metal plates and pote, and earthen — 
vessels. Their ordinary food is rice and fish, and they occasionally — 









eat flesh and drink liquor. They are moderate eaters and drinke ne 
but not good cooks. Like the Disas the men wear a long white. 
coat reaching to the ankle, a headscarf, and a number of clothes _ 
thrown over their shoulders and hanging from their arms and waist. 7 
band; the women wear the robe falling like a petticoat and a bodice — 
ith a back and short sleeves. They are thrifty and sober but lazy. — 
They are professional b and soothsayers, moving in bands of 
two or three, singing as they walk from door to door, Their songs 
are for the most part in praise of Krishna, Radha, and other characters — 
in the Mahfbhdrat. About the middle of May they return to their 
native villages where they are said to work as husbandmen during — 
the rains. They are not well-to-do and rank with Désas, .A family 
thoba 
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of five spends 12s, (Rs, 6)a month, They worship all Brahman gods 
and keep the local holidays, but their ial deity is Vitho 
of Pandharpur in Sholdpar, whose shrine they occasionally yisit.. 
They employ Konkanasth or Karhida Bréhmans to perform their 
marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They marry their girls 
heniieg ei ne. and eleven — _ boys between fourteen and 
wenty. idow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; 
the dead are buried sitting, eonaeely at the foot of some hill or 
rising ground, Their other ceremonies do not differ from those | 
of Ratndgiri and Sévantvddi Mardthis. They have headmen or 
patils who settle social disputes with the help of the men of the 
caste. They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, 
Gosa'vis, a class of travelling beggars, numbering about 200, are _ 
found in different parts of the district, ially im t a towns, — 
Theorder issaid to have been founded by Shankaréchérya,the apostle _ 
of the Smirt sect of modern Braéhmanism about the eighth century 
after Christ. It contains ten divisiona: Giri, Puri, Bharti, Van, | 
Aranya, Sarasvati, Tirth, Ashram, Sdgar, and Parvat. It is a 4 
brotherhood of wandering beggars most of whom belong to ben 
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India, A novice begins by vowing in the presence of an el 
member of the order to keep the rules of conduct. Tho initiator — 
becomes the novice’s teacher or guru, and the novice becomes his _ 
pupil or chela, The chelis are either voluntary converts or they are — 
children who have been given by their parents in fulfilment of a vow. 
Their chief observances are to live in celibacy, to feed the hungry, _ 
to earn their living by begging, and to visit holy slated, San 3 
entering the brotherhood the novice becomes free from- caste 
rules. He removes the thread or silk girdle which is worn by all — 


h 






Hindus and to which when worn the langoti or lomoloth is fastened, Chapter IT] 
and in its place Pe pals 6 pote oF cloak Fora time a novice is free popaatons 


se rag but after the time of grace is ended he takes a solemn 
oath which cannot be recalled. The Gosdvis are staunch worshippers 
of Shiv and deadly rivals of the Bairigis or Vaishnav ascetics. Moat 
Gosivis arc tall, wheat-coloured, and regular featured, Their 
vernacular is Hindustani. Some are settled in Kumta, Gokarn, and 
Sirsi, but most | through the district on their way to or from 
ne ingore a spe Comorin, They live in rest-sheds. They are 
regetarians, living chiefly on rice, split pulse, wheat-flour, and 
clarified butter They do not drink liquor, but are fond of s 
aaeca. drinking ede or bhang,and eating opium. They rub their 
bodies with ashes and dishevel their hair. Their clothes are a 
loincloth and a long peidiah Peewee gown, They shave neither 
the head nor face and y have their long matted hair 
Sahota k great col ch the back of their beads They are very lazy, 
4rritable, and given to hemp-smoking. They practise such austerities 
as sitting in the sun surrounded by hee. exposing themselves to 
pinching cold, Seagroan: Rapa long period on one leg, and holding 
one or both their han ' their heads. They live on charity, 
y rations distributed in tem les at Komta, Gokarn, and 
Sirsi, where the traders lay by a certain part of their income to feed 
Gosavis. They rank next to Bréhmans. They go to beg in tho 
mornings and ge ge Horse gg the rest of thet timo in cooking, 
smoking ganja, and Preiser Gosdvi spends about 3s. 
(Ra, 14) 9 month. They. worship all se rg PRES especially all 
Pe ons of Aig and Parvati, and ee pie ae of 
no, and Keep Hindu holidays. They do not marry but many 
have concubines. They adopt disci a who are called chelads. They 
are free to dine with all classes of | indus, bat none of the Kanara 
Hindus take food cooked by them. They bury the dead without 
mourning. They have no social organization, but they often travel 
end live in bands, one of them being head and keeping the rest in 
order. Some can read and write and some are well acquainted with 
the doctrines of their religion. 


Jogis, who are also called Manigirs or Bogiirs, number 859 of 
whom 437 are males and 422 females. Theyare found in the Sirsi 
sub-division living with other castes. They take their name from 
the Sanskrit yoy ee They are said to have come about 100 
years ago from in the Nizam’s territory on sceount of the 
unsettled state of ‘ ae aaie The founder of their community is 
said to have been one Machchindar Biva who was born at Tuljapur 
and becamea monk. Their home tongue is Marithi. Their family 
goddess is Tuljapur-Bhavini, whose shrine is at Tuljépur. The 
names in common use are ba, men are, Rinoji, anlage Biiloji, 
Lacharim, Fakirippa, Li Bhainoyi, | : Tuku, 
gala and Raya ; and amon the women, Shiddu, Keb, Jivi, 
Sanki , Tuki, Dvirki, Santo, g tho Iri, and Sukri. Their surnames 
aro Todkar, Sutiir, ‘Patil, Bhandari, Kotval, Sondr, Gor eker, 
- and Desuk. They are said still to eat and intermarry wit their 
relations in Sholipur. Persons bearing the same surnames do not 
intermarry. They are divided into twelve sections which do not 
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352 DISTRICTS. 
intermarry or eat together. The names are, Murdd, Ker-}: i, Jogai- 


jogi, Kindri-jogi, Divarji-jogi, Balgar-jogi, Mendar-jogi, Are-jogi, 
fer Gi joci, orn see Berak-jogi Whar joat and Dombar. 
jogi. They are dark, short, and spare, with well-cut features, 
Their home tongue is Maréthi, lar ly mixed with Kénarese and 
spoken with adrawl. Their houses are generally one-storied wit} 
mud or stone walls and with thatched or tiled roofs; and their 
furniture consists of mats, copper pots, and wooden boxes. Their 
staple diet is rice, millet, and split pulse, and they eat animal food, 
but do not use any intoxicating drink or drug, Their holiday 
dishes are cooked meat and millet bread and holige, They ara. 
moderate eaters but not good cooks. The men wear the w ist 
cloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf with gold finger ont 
ear rings, and a silver girdle, The women wear the robe one end 
hanging like a petticoat, the other end drawn over the head like 
ave. The atina has a back and short sleeves, They wear gold 
and silver ear, neck, waist, finger, and toe orn. 
fond of wearing flowers chiefly shevantis or crysanthemums, 
or champa flowers, and malliges or jessamines. They are | rd= 
working and frugal, sober and orderly, They are peddlers dealing - 
in glass and lacquered beads, knives, needles, corals, bells, and other 
articles, They bring metal vessels and scents from Poona Ins 
beads and other articles of Euro manufacture from Bombay 
They move from place to place rat attend local fairs or jaérds laying 
ont their wares in booths made of coarse red cloth peed ACTOSS @ 
cord tied to two bamboo posts. The women sell as wellas the: men, | 
The little children beg and after twolye boys begin to help their 
—— Some of them = ashusbandmen, Competition is said of 
ate years to have greatly reduced their: rofita as peddlers Though 
a falling class some of them own small landed properties and most : 
of them are free from debt and able to borro: much as £100" 
(its. 1000) on personal security at twelve per cent, OF the twelve _ 
divisions the Balgar-jogis and the Jogdi-jogis rank highest, These 
two classes consider themselves equal in social position and eat with 
each other, though they do not intermarry. The rest claim a bgp | 
the 


with one another but neither eat together nor intermarry, 
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men attend to customers. When breakfast is ready between ten 
and eleven the women take the men’s place in the shops while the 
men take their midday meal. 'Then the men go back to their place 
in the booth and the women have their meal and after it string and — 


monthly “pee of a family of three adults andtwo children are 142," 
(Rs. 7). Their houses cost to build from £5 to £50 (Ra. 50-Rs. 500) ' 
and their furniture £1 to £10 (Rs. 10-Rs. 100). They spend from ~ 
£10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs 200) on their weddings. Jogis are a 





Havig Brihmans, and their chief holidaysare Shivratra,Ndg-panchani 
Vasra, and Divéli. Their spiritual Teacher is s Mardtha 
named Machchindar. He lives in the Sholipur district and on his 
death is succeeded by a member of the Bhanoa monastery near 
Sévantvidi in the Konkan. They aresaid to have no faith in sooth- 
saying and witchcraft and do not offer blood sacrifices.’ Girls are 
married either before or after they come of age and boys at any 
time after eight, Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and 
the dead who are either burnt or buried are mourned for ten days: 
On the tenth day after a birth or a death the family priest purifies 
the family by giving them the five prodncts of the cow. Ceremonies 
are performed in honour of the dead at the end of a month and at the 
end of a year after death, and all the departed are remembered on 
Mahalpaksha or All Souls’ Day (September-October).. Caste disputes 
are settled at mectings of adult castemen under the presidency of 
their hereditary headmen or budvants who have the power of fining 
offenders, turning them out of caste, and receiving them back. 
They teach their boys to read and write Kénarese and Marathi, but 
do not take to new pursuits. 

Ka‘npha'te Jogis, numbering twenty-six, are found in Kérwér, 
They claim to be immigrants from Nace India. The names 
in common use among men are, Sukdu, Babu, Kusht,Vomno, 
Hari, Bhikaro, and Tolio; and among women, Mhalkumi, dJinki, 
Devki, Gundi, Yashoda, and Rukmin. Their home tongue is 
Konkani and their family god Kalbhairay whose shrine is in 
Goa, where their caste, with whom they eat but do not 
intermarry, is found in large numbers. They are tall, spare, and 
wheat-coloured, with well-cut features. They live in one-storied 
houses with mud walls and thatched roofs with narrow verandas 
and front yards in the middle of which stands a sweet basil plant. 
They are not good cooks but moderate eaters, Their staple food is 
rice and rdégi. They are also fond of fish, and when they can 
afford it eat flesh except beef or village pig. They drink Sande 
The men wear a loincloth, a narrow ochre walstcloth, an ochré head- 
scart, and a blanket. The men’s only ornaments are a pair of 
metal earrings. The women pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet and draw the upper end over the shoulder and bosom. They 
do not wear the bodice. Besides the marriage nosering lucky 
necklace and glass wristlets, the women we earrings. Theyarehard- 
working, sober, thrifty, honest, and well-behaved. Their hereditary 


calling is begging and singing h They now also work ag 
husbandmen, gardener, ae, 4 Tnsbilled labourers. Besides doing 
household work the women help the men in the field. Some of 
them are priests in the temples of Kélbhairay,and on All Soul’s Day or 
Mahdalpaksha (Sept.-Oct.) are asked to pray at the houses of Konkn4g 
who feast them and pay them a half-penny or a farthing (}-} anna). 
At harvest time they sing hymns at the doors of Hindu husbandmen 
and get one to four pounds of unhusked rice and 4d. (} anna) in 
cash. As labourers the men earn 6d. (4 ans.) a day, and the women 
who reap, weed, and thrash, get six pounds of unhusked rice and a 
meal. ‘They do not make more than a bare living and are forced to 
borrow on marriage and other occasions, As husbandmen and field 
B 1218—i5 
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Chapter III. workers their daily life does not differ from the life of other 
Population,  busbandmen and field workers, except that on Saturdays and durmg 
the harvest season they oy go begging Those who do nolbing bas 

penne, etart at daybreak and come oe temic ae ane 
Kanphate Jogi. stternoon, and return about sunset. A family of fi about 
16g. (Rs.8) a month. Their furniture i is worth 4s, to 10s. SAN ia: 2. 
Rs. 5), and ee marriage expenses pad Apes oy to £10 (Re. 50- 
pes 1 00). worship all local and keep all holidays, 
pecially or hook-swinging festivals and jatrs or firs ae 
curlat their Cereenon 


religions Teacher the head ot the Kadre mo 
B uth Kanara. Each house we the Teacher a seat onset 
bution of 6d, to 2s. (4 ans.-Re.1), which is either collected by an 
agent of the Teacher or sent with a deputation of the caste once in 
four or five years. Their family god is Kalbhairay whose shrine 
in Goa is visited by them at least once mm their life. They have 
also local shrines of Kshetrapdl at Saddshiy Bharmanéth at 
Asnoti, and of Shiods at Bhair in Kérwér, wh re they repe 
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sed ancestors represented by unhusked cocoannts, whieh are 

seorshi and changed every year on New Year's Day or ¥i 
in March-April. The old cocoanuts are made into oil with whi 
the lamp that barns before the cocoanut-god is fed. This i's is 
kept only in the honse of the head of each family group. On the 
first day of the year all the members of the family, each bringing a 
pound of raw rice, a cocoannt, and a half pound of molasses and 
some money, go to the house of the head of the family. There the 
victuals are cooked with a varietyof dishes, the chief of whichis paisa, 
the cost of these dishes being met from money contributions. The 
gs Rea iron trident, a symbol of Kalbhairav, and to this, as well as 
to t gods they offer fowls and sheep during the Dasra 
holidays in ix oe and feed on the flesh of the victims. They are 
firm Rie § in soothsaying, in witchcraft, and in the power of evil 
= oa As a rule girls are married before they come of age. 

idow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They mourn the dead ten days and are 
purified by carps Ws touched by their Joishi. When boys are 
about three years old an elderly man called guru or Teacher puts 
metal rings called mudrids in their ears and teaches them prayers or 
mantras. When this is over the guests are treated to a feast. Their 
other ceremonies do not differ from those of the cultivating classes, 
They have fan hereditary headman called budvant who lives 1 
Halja in Karwar. He settles their social disputes with the hel 
the men of the caste. His decisions are final and are neta on 
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pain of loss of caste. They do not send their children to school or 
take to new pursnits. 
Gondhalis, Gondhalis,numbering 89 of whom 61 were males and 28 fomales; 


are widely apread over the district. They are professional beggars 
and do not differ in any point from ‘cuales and: Savantvadi 
Gondhalis. They are of Mardtha extraction and came to Kénara — 
from Savantvadi. 


Thakars. Tha‘kars, numbering 16 of whom 9 were males and 7 females, are 





in the Kaérwiir sub-division. They speak Mardthiand aro said 
fessional 


to | a offshoot of the Sivantvadi Thikars. They are pro 





s¢cars, They make nets and catch sweet water fish and crocodiles 
on which they feed, and spin woollen wigs called chawrie which are 
‘worn by native women. 

Leather-Workers, with a strength of 1704 included three 
‘lasses. Of these 1473 (males 785, females 688) were Chamgars, 





shoemakers; about 150 Dhors, tanners; and 81 (males 42, females 


‘ag Madigars, tanners and shoemakers. 

mgars, Suormavers and Tanwness, according to the 
1881 census numbered 1473, of whom 785 were males and 688 
‘females. They are found in sail numbers over the whole district, 
‘chiefly in Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, Hondvar, Bhatkal, Sidd&pur, 
‘Birsi, Yelldpur, and Haliyal. The word Chamgér i is derived from 
the Sanskrit charm leather. The coast Chamgaérs are said to have 
‘come from Goa and they still marry with the Goa Chamgars. The 
‘Hames in common use among men are, Yella, Bassya, Ira, Badiya, 
Vasandey, Hari, Visn, Shivgo, Venkta, and Rama; and am 
‘women, Ganga, Kushti, Gauri, Bassi, Venki, Durgi, Kiiveri, an 
Raukmini. Their patron ers Venkatramana, whose temple is at 
Manjzuniin Sirsi. Their god is Basaveshvar of Ulviin 8 
and the Ammas and MahAmsis c of Bhatkal, Honévar, Kumta, Ankels, 
‘and Kérwdr. They are divided into Mochis and Chamgéra Tho 
Chamegiira follow the Brihmanic mode of worship and employ 
‘Brihman priests; the Mochis hold Lingdyat teuets and employ 
Jangams. Mochi women mark the brow with cowdung ashes or 
vibhut and Chamgér women with red. Most of the men are fair, 








“aniddle-sized, strong, and spare ; a small number are dark and stout. 






Chamgar women are so famed for their beauty of face and figure that 
there isn Kanarese saying that Padminis, the highest type of woman, 
middle-sized with fine fective black lustrous hair and eyes full 
breasts and slim waists, are all Chamgidrs. Those who live on the 
éoast speak Konkani and those above the Sahyddris Kanarese, 
Except a few who are found in the towns of Sirsi Fad Ankola, the 
Chamgirs live in isolated villages on the skirts of towns in huts with 
mud walls and thatched roofs and front verandas about six feet broad. 
Their farniture includes low wooden stools, straw mats, and copper 
and earthen cooking vessels. Their ordinary food is rice and fish, 
and they eat mutton, fowls, and pork, but do not feed on carrion or 


_ eat beef or baffalo meat. About nine in the morning they take rico 


el; about one rdégi gruel and cu and about eight curry and 
rice. “They are fond of chillies, sal, tamarind, cocoannts, and 
molasses. Their holiday dishes are paisa, tadas, and flesh. They 

fire moderate eaters, but the men are excessively fond of drink. 
Indoors the men wear nothing but aloincloth. Out of doors, besides 
the loincloth, they wear a narrow waistcloth, a shouldercloth folded 
in puckers on one shoulder eee with a pair of shoes hid under 
it, and a headscarf, all of chea , the whole suit not worth more 
than 4e. to 6s, (Rs, 2- Rs. 3). rhe. holiday dress is the same but of 
von aber and is worth 8s. to 16s. gas on 8). Some wear 
silver girdles and gold ear and finger rin The women’s robeis 
worn without rage} the skirt between e feet. ‘Their Mbed amd 
dress is worth 4. to 6s. (Ra. 2-Rs, 4), and their holiday dress 8s, to 
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12s. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6). On grand days they tie their hair neatly in knoté) 
and deck it with flowers, They also wear gold or brass car and nose: 
ings, the lucky necklace, and glass bangles. These ornaments are 
Sbltals valup ux thoy aré-hallow wad:snicodbkch alloy A complete 
set of a well-to-do Chamgir woman’s ornaments costs £2 to £5 
. )-Rs.50) and that of a poor woman's £1 10s, to £3 (Rs. 15- 
Rs. 30). Boys wear nothing but 2 loincloth and girls only a small 
cloth wrapped round the middle. Their clothes come from the 
Belgaum and Dhdrwir hand-looms. Those who live above the 





Sabyddris are mild-tempered, hardworking, well-behaved, and thrifty 
but the coast Chamgérs are excessively fond of drink, untruthful, 
thriftless, and q me. The coast Ch gars tan hides after they 
have been cleaned by Mhirs, and make sandals which according to 


quality fetch 6d..to 1s, 5d. (4-10 ans.) a pair. The tools they nse 
are an awl or dri, a knife or rampi, an iron hammer or mufio, and @ 
smooth stone for ened the knife. Aman earns about 9d.(6 ang.) 
a day, but they are drunken and thriftless and always poor. The 
up-country are better off than the coast people, earning 
money as kusbandmen, labourers, and cartmen as well as b working 
i I mgars rank with Mddigaand Holaydés and their 
touch is thought to defile high class Hindus. Chamgéra are late 
risers. Near the coast some go the first thing in the morning to a 
tavern for a drink of palm-beer, and then to the tanning ground 
where much time is wasted in talk. They go home for the midday 
meal and again set. to work generally finishin i is 
‘When a pair of sandals is ready they stand in some pr 
the market, and by night timo, if they have ud : yer, greatly 
lower their price. On the way home they call at a d waste 
partof their earnings, The women mind the honseand ornament the 
uppers of the sandals by sewing on slips of tinsel. A family of five 
spends about 12s, (Ra.6)amonth, Their chief objects of worshipare 
enkatramana, Sirsiamma, Hondéyaramma, Ankleamma, Mahiméyi, 
Mahddev or Shiv, Ganpati, Jataka, Hanumanta, and the Nig or Cobra. 
They have no priests of their own and never em loy Brahmans except 
before a marriage when they ask a Havig or Karhada Brihman to 
fix the lucky hour giving them 8d. to 2s. (2 ans,-Re.1), They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and ghosts, and offer blood sacrifices to 
the village spirits. They never go on pilgrimage. Their holidays are 
Shivardtra in February, Yugadi in A i. jagpanchami in August, 
Dasra in October, and Divali in Navasabes Girls are married: 
between eight and twelve and boys between fourteen and twenty-five. 
Widow marriage is forbidden, but lygamy is allowed. They 
either bury or burn their dead, and mourn them eleven days. - 
Midwives of their own caste are employed at births. The coast 
sop ase perform me ag or erat slay ceremony after a birth ; 
6 Mochis or up-country C, a 0 not perform any ceremon 
on that day. Children are cradled and has on the elevent 
day. The marriage ceremony lasts six days. When a match 
is settled the fathers of the boy and girl, with some friends and 
relations, go to a Brahman priest, either a Joishi or a Havig, ask him 
to fix the time for the ceremony, and pay him 3d, (2 ans.) rolled 
in a couple of betel leaves. From the priest’s all go to the 
bridegroom’s, where plantains and molasses are handed round. They 
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then go to the bride’s house with not less than a hnndred fried 
cakes or vadds, a cooked fowl, a bodice, a robe, 4s. (Rs. 2) im cash, 
flowers, and betelnuts and bares. The price of the girl, w which 
varies from £1 12s. to £6 8s, elec helene ap and the girl 
if dressed in new clothes. The people then go to the , tavern where 
Shay ape the 4s. (Rs. 2) brought by the brideg -oom’s father, and, 
ou their return to the bride's, are feasted with me cat cocoanut 
milk brought from the bridegroom’s, and go home. On the day 
fixed by the Brahman the bridegroom ts rubbed with turmeric 
bathed in warm water, and dressed in a waistcloth, shoulder- 
cloth, and headscarf. Then holding in his hands some betel 
leaves, a betelnut, a cocoannt, and a dagger, and wearing the 
marriage coronet, he comes in procession to the bride’s house. He 
isreceived with the same forms as amo high clase Hindus, enters 
the booth, and stands opposite the brite, a parated from her by a 
‘cloth, The head of the ints pallid akvetlenn: as: Shak: th: Salk tate 
the curtain is pulled aside, and tho couple throw garlands of 
flowers round each other's necks. The bride’s parents join the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom and pour water over them. 
a: then sit on a bench called sro, and each guest waves a coin 
roun d their heads and dro it Ina tray at their feet. After this is 
the guests are to a meal, the chief dishes in which are 
Lendhs. On the second day the. bridal party goes to the 
groom's, and the ceremony in all obhibe-teapacis Geuroob aifle! 
from that of other low castes. Their puberty and death ceremonies 
are also the same. Social hag Sa are settled at meetings of adult 
‘castemen presided over by headmen called dudvants who have 
‘power to fine offenders, at iar orapedh of caste, and to allow them 
to come back. The proceeds of fines ara spent in buying liquor 
which is drunk before the meeting disperses, Up-country Chamgérs 
gend their boys to school and are improving; coast Chamgérs aro 
declining or at best are stationary. 
~ Dhors or Taxxzes, according to the 1881 census numbered 150 
of whom eighty were males ands seventy females, They are found 
in the Haliyal sub-division, living on the skirts of towns like 
Mhirs, Mukris, and Holayis. They are said to have come from 
Kaulburga in Haidarabad and still to eat and marry with Kulburga 
Dhors. Their home tongue is Mardthi. The names in common 
tse among men are, Yella, Sat Ramya, Bhi Bassya, and 
~ Ranya ; as among women, Gand, Nimba, ‘in Padmavva, 
-Nemavva. Their surnames are Godki, Gajdksha, Pola, Matkar, and 
Hatkar. Persons bearing the same surnames do not intermarry. 
Their family god is-Basaveshvar, who has shrines at Kulburga and 
at Ulvi in So . They neh no subdivisions. They are wheat- 
; -eoloured, middle-sized, and muscular, with well-cut features. Their 
*“homé tongue is Maréthi with a lange mixture of Kiinarese and 
Konkani. They live apart in rows of one-storied houses with mud 
walls and either thatched or tiled roofs ; and their furniture includes 
low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, and metal pots, lamps, and earthen- 
ware. Their staple food is millet and rdgi, and they eat flesh ae 
beef and village pork, and drink liquor. Thoy are temperat 
but bad cooks. The men wear the loincloth and the “eect 
and a blanket over their shoulders, and the women wear the robe with 
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-the skirt hanging like a petticoat and tho upper end drawn over the 
head like a yeil. They also wear a short-sleeved bodice with a back, 
The women do not wear flowers, but bothmen and women keep clothes 


‘in store for holiday use though they are neither cleanly nor tasteful 
in their dress. ‘Their clothes are of country cloth bought rt : 


local shopkeepers who bring it from | and Belgaum. | Th 
men’s ornaments are gold ear and finger rings, and silver bracelets 
and girdles; and the women, besides the Marriage nose-ring, necklace, 
and wristlets, wear gold silver or brass earrings, necklaces; 
wristlets, and finger and toe rings. cc hard 






orderly, thrifty, an eg rib but dirty. Besi diner steed 


which they buy from Mbhars, Dhors work as field labourers. As 
tanners the men earn 6d, to 7id. {4-5 ans.) a a and a 

day labourers 44d. to Gd. (3-4 ans.) and the women 3. (2 ans), 
The women do not help the men in tanning, but add to the family 
income by working as labourers, Their busy season lasts from 


4a, 





September to the end of July and their slack time is the month — 
of ws rte ‘Their work as tanners is steady and well paid, | unt re 





though they borrow at twenty-five per cent to meet sp | 
charges, they succeed in paying their debts. Like Champars | 
are held impure by high Hindus. They take three meals a 
the first santy in the morning, the second between twelve ans 









and the third about eight. They are s Sony eon working as 
are religious, respecting 


a rule from morning to night. Th : SS pPeching 
Briéhmans and at the sume time obeying the head of the 
monastery at Chitaldurg in Maisur, to whom they send yearly 
contributions, receiving in return sacred ashes which they es 
their chief holidays are Shivardira in February, Holi in March, Niig-| 
panchami in August, Ganesh-chaturthi in § ptember, and Dasra 
in October. They present blood offerings to the village gods and go. 
on pilgrimage to Ulvi in Sups. Their ceremonies and customs ala 
not differ from those of ea as except that Lingiiyat priests are. 
asked to purify their dead by placing ¢! 

Their disputes are settled by their hereditary headman or budvant, 
who is guided by the opinion of the majority of the adult castemen, 





They have lately begun to teach their boys to read and write, — 


Ma‘digs, Suormaxers and TaNnnERs, according to the 1881 


thirty-nine females, They are found above the 
neither surnames nor family gods. The names in common use amon 
men are, Basaya, Barma, Karya, Venka, Ranga, Lakshya, and 
Yellya ; and amon g women, Putti, Shivi, Bassi, Venki, and Lakshmi, 
They are said to have come from Maisur and still keep theirconnection 
with Maisur Madigs.! Both men and women are short, dark, and 


census numbered eighty-one, of whom cb si = males and 
sahyidris, They have — 
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prasid. Their chief deities are Basava, Shiv, and Yellamma, and’ 


ing their feet on the corpse’s head. _ j 
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strongly made. sie apres pitt ie Ree 2p They live in small 
one-storied houses with thatched or tiled roofs and front verandas. 
Their daily food is millet, rice, and fish. They eat mutton and fowls. , 
ibaa thay sncxsfon to the village gods, and drink liqnor. They are not 
icular about their food and eat carrion when they can get it. 
men wear the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf ; 
and the women a bodice and the robe worn like a eek iisca serach 
the skirt between the feet. The men wear gold and brass 
rings mn their ears and on their fingers ; and the women besides the 
perriago nosing, g, bead necklace, and glass wristlets wear tin or brass 
angles, and gold or brass earrings noserings and finge 
They Et Sage a Pe a ge eb Has a They 
ead animals, drees hides, make shoes, and work as field Iabon 
The Madigs are better off than other low castes; though to meet the 
cost of marriage they have to borrow at high interest Other Hindus 
look on them as impure like Mhirs and Holayés. During the rainy 
months, the greater part of their time is spent in field work. gs 
dry weather they work in leather, the women helping the men 
yr labour adding to the family income. A famil of five spends 
9 (Rs. 7) a month. Their chief deity is 
staunch devotees of Marimma or Hie Dil aiorigec woe whose 
sali are found in many parts of Kanara, They also keep 
idols in their houses. Once every two or three years they raise 
subsori ns, make a small shed, y a brass pot which represents 
the nas alr eag oer it veo al sms fs cover it ee 
flowers, and it for days whi In 
king, sacrificing lambs and fowls. At i ict tees day 
the pot is thrown into ariver or pond. They do not employ or | 
Brihmans, but have priests aa ae called gurus whom the Inity 
support and who eat but do not marry with them. They have also a 
shigious Teacher named Jambu whose monastery is at Kadapa in 
Madras where they go on pilgrimage. Polygamy ts allowed; but 
few men take more than one wife as money has to be paid to the 
girl's father. Widow marriage is allowed and practised. They 
either bury or burn their dead and their ceremonies do not differ 
from those of the Holayis. Caste disputes are settled by the headman 
or gauda with the help of a council of adult castemen. They do 
not send their children to school and show no signs of improving 
their position. 
core, ressed Classes included s sixtoon eastes with a str neth 
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A'gers or Satt-Makers, from dgar a salt-pan, number - 2118 
of whom 1078 were males and 1040 pa Hd ia found at Kumta, 
Chandaévar, Gokarn, Hannalli, Sdnikat, and Mirjan in Kumta; at 
Shirur in Hondvar; and at Gundbali and Ankola in Ankola, ‘The 
names in common use Among men are, Bomma, Nagu, Jetti, 
Mhasti, Venkta, Timma, Honna, and Bira ; and among women, Devi, 
Sukri, Nagi, Timmi, Jogi, and Jettu. They have no stock names 
except names called after piace or crafts. Their household god is 
an unhusked eocoanut. They have no subdivisions Both men and. 
women are middle-sized and dark. Their home tongne is Kénarese, 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched roofs, and verandas and front yards. - Thei ME me 
is rice and fish, but they eat flesh and drinl liqu they do 
not touch beef. Their special dishes are fowls and sweet-gruel or | 
paisa with liquor, They are great caters but poor cooks, The + 
men wear the loincloth, a coarse narrow waistcloth worn without | 





passing the skirt between the legs,a blanket, anda headscarf, ‘The 
women wear no bodice, and the robe, which is ¢ erally dark, falls 
like a petticoat without the skirt being recend Es feet. iy 


The men wear gold or brass earrings and finger rings; and the 


women the lucky necklace, glass tin or brass bangles, and ld or 
brass earrings, noserings, and finger rings. Only a few ave a 
store of holiday clothes. They are hardworking and orderly, | 


Their hereditary calling is making salt, and they also work ag 
field-labourers and make palm- cat umbrellas which the people of — 
Kénara use at all times of the year. Like the Buttals and other 
field labourers, they are generally indebted to the landowners and 
work off loans by serving on very low wages. They rank above 
Kotegirs and about the same as | ppirs. Their daily life does not 
differ from that of Mukris or fishermen. A family of Bye epee about 
8s.(Rs.4)amonth. Their family god is Hanumant, hey worshi 
all village gods and goddesses who are represented by stones and 
white ant-hills All their ceremonies aro performed by their 
headman or kolkir. They do not employ Brihmans though —_ 
they treat Havigs with great respect. They have much faith in _ 
soothsayi , witeherat, and in the spirits of the dead, and keep Holi 
in March, Yugddi or New Year's Day in April, Chauti in A eee 
Ganpati's day in September, and Thlsi's wedding and Diniii in 
November. They have no images in their houses. They make no 
ilgrimages except occasionally to Gokarn during the Shivardtra: 3 ; 
ohdays in February. Their girls are married between ten and — 
twelve and their boys between fourteen and twenty-five, 
Widow marri and polygamy are allowed and practised: polyandry — 
is unknown. Their customs are like those of the Uppars, except 
that a betel-palm blossom is fixed in the bridegroom's turban o 
headscarf instead of a marriage coronet, and that the marriage _ 
ceremony lasts for six days. Their social disputes are settled ato 
aa ¥ Stas sphinx pe a headman styled budvant >a 
ney five from hand to mouth and show no signs of im roving — 


Ba‘kads or Bakadigarus, numberin 262 of whom 129 were 
males and 133 females, are found only at Ankola The word bak os lis 
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said to come from the Hindustani bik a crop estimate, because their 
Wages are paid in grain and not in cash. They call ehiemnelven 
Hien or ie sett Persaraest in Lier Poet among men by 
cearaber sig pa, Birappa, 
Ling and re pen “atahat Dhaene BOLE Sukri, 
Avi, 48 - anpaieion and Their family god is Bantdev 
whose shrine is at Amdalliin Ankola. They say they came from 
Bantval, a village near Mangalor, and that they were once Bants, 
whom Buchanan! deseribes as the chief middle class or Shudra 
husbandmen in South Kémara, and that they were put out of caste 
aud have no intercourse with the parent stock. Ba € 30 
means a warrior and they still take the word naik after their named 
Tn South Kanara they are Pic bead oecehs They are middle-sized, 
dark, and th is Kanarese pure from 
Sanskrit words, and se with a better accent and articulation 
than the Kinarese of other low classes. They live in small one- 
storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, verandas, and 
front yards. Their furniture is mats, earthen cooking vessels, 
and brass lamps. Their common food is rice rdgi and fish, and 
they eat flesh but.do not drink liquor. Their favourite holiday dish 
is sweet-gruel or paisa, They are great eaters, fond of fish, Prati 
rice, cocoanuts, anc molasses, The men wear the loineloth, a narrow 
waistcloth, and a headscarf, , with th country blanket or kambli on 
their shoulders; the women wear the skirt of the robe } 
like a petticoat from the waist and the upper end baw onsite 
shoulder and breast and no bodice They bay clothes once a year, 
the new clothes serving as holiday garments. The men wear gold 
or brass ear or finger rings and silver girdles : and the women wear, 
Besides the signs of married lifo, brass or tin bangles and ld or 
brass rings in their ears and on their fingers and toes. hot aré 
elean, honest, sober, thrifty, and hardworking. They earn their 
hving chietly as husbandmen. Most of them are well-to-do and 
their ‘otidseibn is better than that of the other degraded classes, 
Some of them own land) They rank with Kotegars and Mukris, 
and their daily life does not differ from that of the Halvakki 
Vakkals, the women and children helping the men in the field. A 
family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7)a month. They worship 
all vil » deities and employ Bréhmans to whom they show great 
Their chief hdlidays are Shimga in March, Dasra in 
Getober, and Shdénd or car festivals, and they have great faith in 
soothsaying and witchcraft. The object of their special devotion is 
Venkatramana of Tirupati where they go on ge Sema Ne They also 
eel unhusked cocoanuts, They marry their daughters between 
iwht ‘ia ten and rye boys act ger ; ene a avery seit 
dow marriage and po are allowed, an yan 
unknown. They either born‘ or bury their dead. ey capers 
ty bhats to perform their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies. 

















' Mysor, ITT. 17, 32 He calla them Bantars, divides them into Massadis, Jains, and 
Parivaradus, and notices that they eat and drink but do not marry with Naira, that 
their headmen or mokuafas inherit through women ; and that the men have several 
Sivcs-Gns Gf whos ceuis be Gis dneghibed of Wb husbands mabienal vase 
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At their ceremonies the hom or sacred fire is not burnt. 


They 
mourn the dead ten days, during which, as well as for ten days after - 


b the roid themselves impure and are cleansed by a mixture 
: Re wossoemesee ne, 
washerman. Their ceremonies differ in no im point 
those of the Komérpdiks. Social putes are settled by hereditary 
headmen or udvants, Serious | of caste rules are | | 
by excommunication, and small offencea by fine, part of which is 
eredited to their family god and part spent in feasting caste G thee toys 
They are a steady but not a rising class, and do not send theit 

school, 


Beds or Talva'rs, according to the 1872 neaneae numbered 967 
of whom 521 were mile and 446 ee They are ce above 
the Sahyddris. They are the we own or 
who are believed to be of Telugu origin. socnr torhe 'e tran 
of the Maisur Bedars with whom they eat an marry." The names 


in common use wnt ine are, Durga, Mari Acct ae 





Tae Hace en fh iy aed ar ne * sto theta oe 
jocal cultivators and military of were int in 

ont cltivatos and military of Telingann an the Andhra or Teli 
Karnita and Telinga Bedara neither eat seals teapri be 

together but ¥ only in 1 families, ey have nobles 

social ends called Gotugarua. ey | e class who are called 





conta goat, hog, di deer, a a and rae ce stented pa sel. Th 


working, | 
iia bury the dead after death ° 
devils hte god or papel the ait of unmarried men or Pika 
hack, and not worshipped The Virik rine tsa rough he stones, 
and the object of worshi ne oiled ob peless stone. The Baydarus become 
or Dy ba Their is Tr: vara, an limmense block of on 
a hill Under one sido ina hollow paint red and white, a rude stone is in 
the hollow, and a or Vaishnav (Gurav is the ministrant. Once a 


Raydarna meet at  Trimalla's shrine. The ministrant offers the god food and Nani it 
to the woruhi Tri " 5 ‘7 i + : 's 


pray to no mother or female power except to the 
goddees of small-pox Marima that is Mari-amma the mother of death, Toh 

dokiguecbraadk teat Kory tec Brikwman ) who marks the 
wor ee and gives them holy water e 1 Ty riest acts at 

lige and memorial feasts, Buchanan (Myeor, TIT. 1a) bald that thee at thle 

Ranavigi were a pte He notices (Mysor, L =i) that in east Maisur the Baydeced 
were strongly T, nga and that near Velur on the creat of the Enstern Ghits the 
T was called They ranked (Mysor, I. 77)among the left-hand 
clans, fe ootioes (Myson, ropiety Were called an ara the Bedars are a an: race 
Wao eat cats and with great propriety were called murderers. Wilk 1510, South of) 
India, 1. 447) makes the Bovyas and Bedars the same. He describes tke (1810, South 
enduring A aged tn (Mysor, ie i) aa Wy rege wnirable strunchness to their chicks 
winning the admiration o: aidar Ali who turned them into Musalméns and-formed! 
battalions of the Bedar sri leh or — _ Mr. Rive (12378, M 


yaor od alee Bena 
Coes — AS ini of =n a raphe are or en dye and 

Kannaiyas, Some are arn others Telingas, They have ve farsi 
oe ad rea like Erihmans. Most Maisor Pil or petty chiefs are Bedara, | 
The Bedars or Baidarus are of impo rtance ance in the Bombay ree sis They are 

numerous in the KAnarese upland districts, Didrwir Bel aurved 
even 'Ahmadnaga sport theo : Koll 
eves to Ahmadnagar. 


name Bailary proba or Kurubary and Seegey or Kunbi th 





Mallya,-Bassya, Hanma, and Rama; and among women, Mallava, 
Yellavva,: Fassavva, Hanmayva, Kanchavva, and Bharmayva. 
Names marking the calling or the place of birth are used as surnames, 
such as Kattadavaru or Catechu-makers, Yemmeyavaru or Buffalo- 
keepers, and Koreyavaru apparently a place name, Their family 
deities are Riimndth whose shrineis at Sidddpur, and Yellamma 
whose shrine is at Saundattiin Dharwir. Both men and women 
are short, dark, and muscular. Their original home tongue is 
said to have been Telugu, but they now speak Kamarese in a 
_ singing tone like the Lingdéyats. They live by themselves in small 
houses with mud walls and thatched or tiled roofs, Their commor 
food is rice and ragi, but they eat almost any animal including the 
cow, buffalo, rat, and monkey, and drink liquor, The men wear 
either short drawers or a loincloth, a ldercloth, and a head- 
scarf ; and the women a bodice and the robe with the skirt 
from the hips to the shins like a petticoat and the 
end drawn over the shoulder and across the breast 
i aeatage rings of gold or brass in their ears and on 
fingers; and the women wear the lucky necklace of 
toate, ‘glass tin or brass bangles on their wrists, and gold or b 
in their ears and nose and on their fingers. They are brave 
“hardworking but thriftless and fond of drink, 
lived cither as hunters and fowlers or as vill 
guards. They are now husbandmen and field la uirers and some 
of them inferior village servants. Th are fond of drink and are 
badly off. They donot rank so low as Holayas, K ,and Mukris. 
Both men and women work as labourers. sig hae ea meal in the 
early morning before starting for work, rest for about two hours 
about midday when they eat the remains of their breakfast, and 
have a third meal on their return home after dark. A family of five 
— ceveg ties (Rs. 6) a month. Their chist pod is Venksteumana 
Tirupati in North Arkot; and they also worship virikas or 
bachelor spirits. They employ Joishis to perform their ceremonies 
and show them much respect. They keep Holi in March, en 
in April, Ganesh-chaturthi in September, Hatti or Dipavali. in 
November, and all other Hindu feasts. They have images of 
Parshurim and Yellamma in their houses, Girls are married 
between eight and fourteen and boys between twelve and twenty. 
Widows are not allowed to marry, but they are taken as concubines, 
They bury thedead and give caste feasts on occasions of birth, 
Te ge TORE) and death. Their social disputes are 
settled by their They do not send their children to school 
Sega asic a islainiich & poating Alask 
Bellers, numbering 10 of whom 3 were males and 7 easeien, are 
found in the petty division of Bhatkal. They perhaps ta 
name fin diis bainboo-Atee: They are ae 4 Holayds 
they neither eat nor marry with them. Both ree wd women 
are short, stout, and well-featured. Their home speech is Kénarese. 
The live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched 
and verandas and front yards. Their staple diet is rice and 
fish. hig ak 66h eas'ric and drink liquor, The men wear the 
loincloth, a narrow waistcloth like the Buttals, a shouldercloth or 
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black blanket, and a headscarf; the women wear the robe like a 
petticoat; they have no bodice and cover the bosom with strings 
of beads. The men wear gold or brass earrings and finger rings, 
and the women the lucky necklace of glass beads, glass tin or brass 
bangles, and gold or brass earrings, noserings, and finger rings. 
They are orderly but thriftless and given todrink. Like the Kotegirs 
they skin animals and make bamboo mats and baskets. They are 
y off. They rank with the Kotegérs and do not differ from 
them in their daily life. A family of five spends about Ss. (Rs. 4) 
a month. They worship all sbetag St and goddesses, and offer 
them blood sacrifices. ‘They are. panacbtor abet io 2 : saying and 
sorcery. The y Brihmans great respect, but do not emp 
thant te pertona tele nauaticalien Girls are married either before 
or after they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Caste disputes are settled by 
headmen called bedeunds with the help of a council of adult members. 
They do not send their children to school and show no signs of 
Improving. | | het: 
Buttals or BAsSkKET-MAKERS, wiine to the 1872 census 









according i 
numbered 91 of whom 76 were males and 15 females. They 


are found in small numbers on the coast. The name seems 





to come from the Kénarese butti a basket. They neither eat 


nor marry with other impure castes. Both men and women are 
short, dark , and Seles featured. Their home speech is Kanarese. 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched 
roofs, a veranda, and front yard. Their staple diet 1s rice and 
they eat all sorts of flesh except beef, and drink spirits when they 
sacrifice to the village gods and at any other time when they can 
afford it. The men wear the loincloth, a narrow waisteloth 
covering only the thighs, a shouldercloth, and a headsearf. The 
women wear no bodice and pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear gold or brass earrings and finger rings; and 
the women the lucky necklace of glass beads, glass tin or brass bang 






and gold or brass earrings noserings and finger rings. They are 2 


hardworking and orderly. Both men and women work as field 
labourers, ‘They are often little better than bondsmen, working off 
advances made to themselves or to their fathers, in — — even 
their grandfathers, Like the Kotegdirs they are deemed impure. 
Their daily life does not differ from that of the Mukris. A 
family of five spends about 8s. (Rs. 4) a month. They worship all 


village gods and goddesses but their chief object of veneration is — 
Jatga. They believe in soothsaying and witchcraft, and have 8 


ap dread of the spirits of the dead. They respect Brahmans 
ut do not employ them to perform any of their ceremonies. Their 


* 


girls are married between ten and thirteen and their boys between — 


sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage and polygamy are — 


common, and polyandry is unknown. ‘Their marriage ceremony, 
which is the same as the Chambhir marriage, is performed by their 


headmen who are called kolgars or seeptre-holders, and who settle: 
their caste disputes. Their state is wretched and they show no 


signs of improving it. 
Chehalva'dis or Chann 
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1872 census numbered 1864 of whom 978 were males and $86 females. 
They ar found at Sirsi, Banavasi, and Mulgi in Sirst; at Mundgod in 
Yellipur; and at Haliyal. The wsual names amwOng Pe tti, 
Ira, Barma, Gurva, Suba, Basva, and Fakira; and among women, 
Lingi, Basvi, Fakiri, and Chimni. They are believed to have come 

from Dharwar where some of their class are said still to be found. 

They are of three divisions Chchalvédis proper, Kaudis, and 

Kamblers, who eat together but do not intermarry. The men are 

dark, Awards middle-sized, and dull in face; and the women are 

much like the men except that mig fe regular featured. All talk 

Kanarese and a few Hindustdni. 1h live in dirty untidy huts 

with mud walls roofed with bamboo and straw. ‘Their usual food is 

ragi rice and fish. They never touch beef or pork, and flesh of any 
kind is rarely used owing to its cost; the men are fond of smoking 
tobaceo and Laas eg of drinking iP ie They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their holiday dishes are sweet-gruel or paisa, 

holige, and cooked meat. The men wear a short waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, and. a small headscarf; the women pass the skirt of 
the robe back between the feet and draw the uppers end over the 

head. They tie their hair in a knot behind the head and seldom 
use flowers except on holidays. The men wear 4 small gold ring 
in the left ear and the women ear-studs, wget and a necklace 





of glass and another of inferior g d glass 
ay re ld finger rings. They are hardworking and tee erly 
but dirty, an the men are fond of drink. They are temple servants 
in Lingdyat temples or gudis and monasteries or maths, the men 
earrying bells which are ruag during service and in processions. 
The women sweep temples, and like the Devlis many are unmarried 
and prostitutes. They are badly off, borrowing money to meet 
marriage and other special expenses and often serving as bondsmen 
till the debt is paid. They rank with Mukris, Kangéris, and other 
low classes, but they do not marry with any ofthem. Their hours 
of work are from six to eleven and from two to six. They take 
their breakfast in the morning before going to work; they dine 
at noon, and sup about eight. The women mind the house. A 
family of five spends about Ss, (Re. 4)amonth. They area religious 
people. They respect Brahmans but their family priests are 
Lings rat. ayyas who perform their relizious ceremonies, officiating 
at births, marriages, and deaths. They hare no house gods, but 
worship Shiva, Basava, Yell amma,and Maridevi, making pilgrimages 
to their shrines at Ulvi in Supa, at Sirsi, and at Gokarn. Ihey are 
careful to keep the chief Hindu festivals. They pay tithes to the ead 
of the Shringeri monastery in Matsur who is their spiritual Teacher. 
They are a religious class and offer flowers, cocoanuts, and oil to the 
village gods. ‘They believe in ghosts, and consult mediums OF 
bhagats generally during epidemics, when offerings of fruit and 
flowers are made to local deities. The mediums are oases paid 6d. 
(4 ans.). There is no rule requiring the carly matriage of girls, but 
irls are generally married before they come of age, and boys 
Cowcen sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and practised. Ceremonies are performed on the fift 
day after birth, and the child is named and cradled on the eleventh 
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‘Dharwar frontier. Both men and women are dark, short, and 
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day. The child'shead isshaved when two years old. Their marriage. — 
ceremonies begin the day before the marriage when the bridegroom _ 
and bride are rubbed with turmeric paste. On the wedding — 
day the brid comes with his people to the bride's hon, 
and is receiv by his parents-in-law at the entrance to the house i 
aca schol Gp soe seal Ger ee ce ! 
b t out: ir stand to se a 
curtain. The curtain ages after withdrawn, their hands. are 
joined by the bride’s parents; water is poured over their hands, 
and the bride 's mother fastens the Incky necklace round 
the bride's n Women sprinkle rice on the brows of the couple 
and wave hie lamps round their faces; the Lingéyat priest — 
blesses them, and dinner is served. Next day after dinner the 
bridal party go to the bride's house where the. guests are feasted. 
When a girl comes of age the same ceremony is performed as among — 
the Chimbhirs. Those who can afford it urn their dead the: est 
guatde gests days, feed their caste peop + 
and the next of kin performs a cesonany OS the | 
death day. Social disputes are settled 
who is of their own caste and whose 
power to fine 2s. to 4s. (Re. 1-Hs.2) and a hen 
do not send their children to school, improve y Tespected 
take to new pursuits, 


Hatgars, according to“ the 1881 census numbered 16a 
whom ll were males and 5 females! They are foundon the 































oy. Their Kanarese resembles the home tongue of the 
Banjigs They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and. | 
thatched or tiled roofs and small front verandas. Their staple, 
diet is rice and millet. They eat flesh when they sacrifice to he: 
gods, and drink liquor, but as a class they are tem The 
men wear short drawers, a narrow waisinlot a shouldereloth, . 
and a headscarf; and the women the robe, the skirt hanging 
like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the head likea 
veil. They also wear a bodice with short sleeves and a gc | 
They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and orderly, The 
husbandmen, landholders, tenants, and field workers.  ] 
minding the house the women help the men and add to ‘on 
family earnings by working in the fields; after ten the boys 
herd cattle. They are not successful as husbandmen, and are i Ly | 
off, as the Dharwar frontier, where they live, suffers from paper 0 i” 
rainfall. They rank with the Békads and Halv rakki i Valea 
above the classes which are considered impure, life _ 
does not differ from that of other hushandmen, A \ family va five . 
spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month. Both men and women wear the 1S 
pels acase hung round their necks, like the Banjigs and other — 
Hingdya yats. They venerate Lingtyat Se but employ Joishi 
ans to perform their ceremonies, and y their chief 0 devotion — 
‘0 Amba Bhavani whose shrine is at Tuligour in the Nizim's a 
; 












a Dhangars, or more generally Hatgir-Dhangars. © 
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ai }i soma pra cbable that isitid ach idoudlplan aac aa a | 





dominions, where they go on pilgrimage. They have great faith in 
Teacher is the head of the Smart | at Shringeri and their 
chief holidays are the feasts of Amba 5 avani and Yellamma. 
They marry their girls between seven and twelve and their boys 
between twelve and cighteen, but age is no bar to marriage. 
Widow marri and. polygamy are allowed and practised ; 

jlyandry is unknown. Some of them burn and others bury the 
ad, Social disputes are settled in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority of the castemen at meetings held under headmen 
called gaudée,’ They do not send their boys to school and take to 
no new pursuits. 








‘Haslars, according to the 1851 census numbered 2629 of 
isolated settlements in Sirsi and Hondévar. The word Haslar seems 
to come from the Kénarese hasula a child, in the sense of servant. 
Like Mhiars and Chambhiirs they live onthe skirts of towns and 
villages. They seem to have come from Shimoga in north-west 
Maisur, where the caste is found about 5000 strong speaking the same 
Begenee ad Sollowing the ain ee an narese Haslars.! 
ong to three family stocks, Bettaballi or cane-men, 
Honaballi or gold-men, and Anuballi or elephant-men. ae have 
no surnames. The names in common use among men are, . ae 
Bola, Jette, Kariya, and Bira; and among women, Kottu, Jetto, 
Shivi, Puti, Vidi, and Mari. Families belonging to the same stock 
do not intermarry. ey have no family gods. They seem to have 
the same origin as the Baékads or Holayas pats they neither 
eat together nor intermarry. They are short, dark, and stoutly 
made with flat noses and thick lips. Their home tongue 1s 
Kanarese of a less pure type than that spoken by Brihmans. 

‘hey live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched roofs. Their ordinary diet consists of rice-gruel for 
breakfast, rdgi-gruel for dinner, and cooked rice strained with 
curry for supper. They eat mutton, fowls, wild pig, and venison, 
and are excessively fond of palm-spirit. They do not touch beef or 
use opium or any other intoxicating drug. Flesh is mostly eaten 
on New Year's Day or Yugddiin April, on Dasra in,October, and on 
Divdti in November, The men wear the loincloth, a country blanket 
across their shoulders, and a headscarf ; and the women a bodice and 
the robe whose skirt is worn falling like a amines They wear 
brass hair ornaments, the nose-ring, the lucky necklace, glass 

les, and brass wristlets and toe-rings. Their clothes come frot 
tee Baleenth and Dharwar hand-looms, and they keep a store of 
rich robes and on grand oecasions the women deck their hair with 
flowers. Most men and women work as labourers in fields and 
rardens. They are paid both in cash and grain, the men get ing Gel, 
4 ans.) and the women 3d. (2 ang.) a day ; some of them take lanc 















1 Rice's Mysor,L 254 Mr. Rice (Ditto, 351) describes the Shimoga Haslars as liko 
the Soligia of south-cast Maisur, a short thick-ect race very dark and curly haired, 
sy are timber-cutters and work in betelnut and spice gardens. Their home speech 
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ave lease from Ee holders. After ten boys help their paren 
king in the fields or watching cattle, and, after seven, girls ming 
the os when their mothers go to work. In spite of wages 
they save little, and as they borrow £4 to £6 (Rs. 40- Re 60) 
their weddings they have to work for sen oe terms for their creditors, 
getting little more than nominal wages. y rank with Mukris 
above Mhirs and Holayas and below Halpaike High class 
Hindus do not touch them. They work all day from sunrise to 
sunset except short intervals for their meals, and generally go to 
rest about eight. a tanty of six spends about 14a, (Rs. aa month 
Their houses cost £1 to £3 (Rs.10-Rs. 30); and their dress costs a 
grown person 3s, to 5s, (Rs. 14-Rs. 24) a year, and a child 1s. to La. 
(8-12ana.), They spend pied pecs oaetd on @ sched and Se. (Rs. 4) 
on a death. They worship none of the Hindu gods they 
have no family gods or priests, and Fe jes make no pilgrimages, 
They please the spirits of the dead whom they believe to have the — 
power of harming them. They offer them cocks, sheep, and fruit, © 
and have much faith By soar 26 and witchcraft. They trace 
all disease to the work of unfriendly spirits against whom, — 
when they become un y troublesome, they employ wizards or 
ghadia. eir customs do not differ from those of the Mukris and 
other impure K£nai ng castes. Hereditary headmen called 
budvants settle petty di putes, aa serious matters are disposed 
meetings of the caste under the headman. Exeept for eating with 
a lower caste, which is punished by temporary excommunication, 
the usual punishment is fine varying from 1s. to £1 122, (8 ans.~ 
Rs. 16). The proceeds of the fine are spent ona caste feast. Th 
do not send Shefs children to school. 


Hala'ikhors or Bhanghis according to the 1872 census 
numbered 36 of whom 27 were males and 9 females. They are a 
mixed class comp ‘of Central Indian scavengers -and local 
outcaste women. The ey are found in Karwar, Kumta, Sirsi, and 
Haliyal, All have come within the last thirty years and they still 
come in small numbers. The word Haldlkhor is derived from the 
Persian haldl clean or lawful and khor eater, apparently because to 
them everything is lawful food, They admit outcastes from all castes 
and creeds, The names of men are, Kélu, Lala, Ayta, Munda, and 
Bindra ; and of women, Shita, Ganga, Rada, Putli,and Gan me Lipa 
men and women as a class are tall, wheat-coloured, an 
featured. The home speech is Hindustini. Most of them live in 
small huts with wattled reed walls and thatched roofs, which ene 
set up in outl rts of towns or villages. Their ¢ 
food ee rice a fish, but they eat beef and other Piece. 
drink liquor. The men wear the waistcloth, a jacket or coat, and_ 
& headscarf; and the women a_ short tticoat, a bodice with 
sleeves and a back, and a piece of cloth like a veil which is tucked 
in at the waistband of the petticoat ss passed ge. the bs tb 
a te re wear gold ra brass seu and fing 
the women gold or brass nose and ear rings, the lu necklace, gla ‘ 
tin or brass bangles, and gold or brass r ees They are are hard-_ 
working and orderly, but. thriftless and given to drink. They 
are employed as scavengers and Sectors the lowest duties including 
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acting as hangmen. They earn 16s. to £1 4s. §- Rs. 12) a 
eae but are thiftless and oe Oran cancoat debt Br 
borrowing sree Bei They are the lowest class of 
Hindus ranking low metry Kotegars. Both men and women 
go out Ke clean privies early in the morning and retarn about eleven 
i a the rest of the day in eating cin 
hed tseven. <A family of two spend about £1 (. 
They bow to a church or a Send eal terentans tae pot but 
“have no family gods, no shrines, and pore Teaver They 
favourite dishes being sh m only by f ! 















eto the 1872 census number 696 of whom 

fetes: che S16 females! They are found above the 

y are said to have once been a warlike race and to 

Feo sated the dtak. In South Kanara they are called Ranar 


or kings. Mentor teieos of oe i | is Kanarese. They 
Bi mean offices such as scavenging. ey have no subdivisions. 
or et middle-sized, and gly made, and in spite of 


rraded condition have an air of manliness. Their home 





cash, i Kinarcon which is spoken in a singing tone. They live in 
ite Eee houses with weed reed or mud walls and thatched 

w ey set up outside of towns and The larger 
towns have several streets of Holaya houses song Cui a Brahman 
never passes, Their common food ta rice and millet, but they eat beef, 
fowls, mutton, pork, and oo when they offer blood sacrifices and 
at any able tiins whan Bei procure them, The men drink 











Tye ayaa to nog tonal ie of hi resem remain in Southern 
Indian. Buchanan (1800, 5 Stal - 253) found in Sira in North Maisur two classes of 
tia who were Vaishnavs and Morasus who worshipped 
Kala-Bhairav. He considered the Pariira of the Tamil et the Whalliarus of 
the Karniitak, and the Maliwanhis uf ri ry Teen Sane. cra Bayer together bat did 
Sea tobernenry. The bh t class was the Morasu Holayars w ho tilled: weaved, and 
emelted iron, (Ditto, I. 313-315). In South Kinora as many as 47,20) Whalliaraus are 
returned in 1900 as land-slaves. (Ditto, IIL 7). Sir W. Elliot (1869, J. Eth, Soc, Lond. 
L. 109; compare Capt. Mackenzie, Ind. Ant, IT. 65) inclines to make the Kanara Holuir 
a Whalliara which in early Kanarese ia written Poliyir, and the Tamil Pulsiyar, the 
same hee Base and to derive both from hola land or soil, Brihmans spell the name Hol 
that ia unclean, taking advantage of the fact that Aol, hy * i the same as l, 
like the English soil, means both carth and dirt, Sir W makes them Holayars, 
remains of the early race to whom the Deccan impure classes and the Konds and 
Gonds belong. In proof that in Maisur the Holayarus ae are sons of the soil, that is 
are the carliest remaining race, Captain Mackenzie (1873, Ind. Ant, II. 65) notices 
the watchman who is o Hola ae yt aettles boundary disputes 
L receives a rial-fee, Mr. apr tha 347) notices that in Maisor the 
the lowest of the right-hand pier as the Madigns or leather-dressers 
lowest of the left-hand cebteas that there are two classes of Maisur Holayara, 
Sank Rarnstia, who eat together but do not intermarry ; and that there are 
classea in Kurg, the Kembattis and the ngis from Malabar, the 
Kukkas from South Kanara, and the ante, o or northerners Maigur. All used 
to be slaves and are devoted to demon w ip (Mysor and Coorg, ITT. 213). 
“oop, Fo to tradition, Parshurim's Brihmans were driven out by | 
chiefs, one.» ayo be oy the other-a Holayar. In later times, thou the two 
to the enme event, the espa he Agnes 
about aD. 7 rede cere diiven oat by s Hiolayar chiat nated Nanda sad were redition 
back atest 198 (Buchanan's Mysor, [LL 163).. Accordimg to 4 
H L eh Oe be of Banaviai destroyed H 
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fermented palm-juice and irits, being great eaters and bad cooks, 
Their seas dishes asehotae or baked cakes and mutton with 
spirits. The men wear the waisteloth, the shouldereloth, and the 
headsearf; and the women wear a bodice with short sleeves and a 
back, and a robe, whose skirt hahgs like a petticoat, and the upper 
end is drawn over the head. The men wear gold or brass ear and 
finger rings, and the women gold or brass nose and ear rings, the 
lucky necklace, glass and brass or tin bangles, and Id or brass 
finger rings. They are hardworking and orderly but thriftless and 
fond of drink. Dee are scavengers and field labourers. As scavenge 


. gers 
they carry awa cattle and skin them, selling the hides and | 
horns like the Mhérs ana Kotera 


rs. They also work as sweepers and 


are paid 10s. to Its. (Rs. 5-Rs.7) a month. As field labourers — 


3d, (2 mye day. They are very poor SA 


te They dine and go 
to work about one, come home at sunset, eupe ane go to sleep about 






muy of five spends about 120. (Rs 
Tirupati in North Arkot. T ey p ‘il | pect but do 
not gps tars to perform their ceremonies, Their spiritual Teacher 
who is called Kempu Noullari Ainavaru, lives in Tirupati. They 
marry their girls oi i 
Widow marriage and 
polyandry is unknown. ' 
turing which they consider themselves impure. Qn such ¢ i 
occasions as marriage they feast their whole caste, An here itary 
headman, called gottaga, performs their ceremonies and settles their 





polygam are allowed and practised, and 
hey 






disputes. Offences against the community, such as adultery either | 


by men or by women, and eating in lower easte houses, are punished 
by fine. The fine is spent in buying liquor which the castemen drink. 
They. do not send their children to school or take to new pursuits, 

Eusals are found at Murdeshvar, Shiralli, and Bailur in Honiivar. 
Only one man of this class is entered in the 1881 census returns. 


They take their name from two Kénarese words kasu a child and _ 


alu a labourer, sppareaiay because they are descended from children 
who have be ught and brought up as house servants They 
are said to have come from Maisur. 1 ley belong to six famil 

stocks,  Honnaballi, Chandaballi, Kolorballi, Bhanyarballi, 
Holiballi, and Shadiballi, _ Families belonging to the same stock do 
qvermarry. The names in common use among men are Jetti, Bira, 
Soma, Mangla, Shuka, Budha, Guruva, and Shanivara. In language, 
condition, and customs they do not differ from the Haslars. 


Kora'rs or Korga'rs, according to the 1872 census numbared 4 
239 of who females! They are found in — 


m 116 were males and 123 






—* Accordi RS ERE (Mysor, III. 100) the ordcs | | | Ba | Kanata 
beact & chief named Hubashika, Ho dcsort e them in 1800 as wesrive “litle babe 
bunch of grasa, eating beef and offal, ancl worhipping a stone called Buta, He 


ay 9 


live from hand to mouth. — 
They hold the same position as } ratha Mhirs, below Halepdiks and | 
<s. When engaged as field labourers men and best : 
to work at dawn and return about eleven, : back 
a bou 


ab 
pay Brahmans great respect but do _ 


én young, but child marriage is not compulsory. | 
ury their dead and mourn ten days 


ft MA | 
also 
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small numbers at Kumta, Monki, Shirali, Bhatkal, Murdeshvar, and 
| . other villages and towns. Under the names Koragas, Koramas, and 

Korachas they are found in Maisur and Coimbatur. Another branch, 
named Korars by Buchanan, occurs in South Kanara where they 
live in the depths of the forest, and until “pin wore no elothing 
except a leaf n. The language of the Sout Kanara Korgirs is 
a mixture of Telugu and Tulu. The North Kanara Korgirs are 
middle-sized, ve > take and strongly made, with alightly projecting 
jews, high cheek-bones, and sloping forcheads. Their Kanarese 
does not differ from that spoken by other people. They live in 
wretched huts, with mud walls and thatched roofs, and their only 
furniture is straw mats, blankets, earthen cooking vessels, and 
earthen lamps. Their common food is rdgi, rice, and fish, but they 
often eat dead eattle and always drink to excess, The men wear 
the loincloth, a narrow waseleth the end of which is not 


the waist like a petticoat. They have no bodice but wear a number of 
strings of red beads. They also wear a lucky necklace of glass beads, 
brass or tin bangles, and gold or brass earrings, noserings, 
and finger rings The men wear gold or brass ear rings and 
finger rings. T ey are orderly, but thriftless and given to drink. 
They skin dead animals and sell the hides to Chambhars. They also 
plait bamboo baskets and mats, work as field labourers, and sweep 
the streets and otherwise act as scavengers, They are wretchedly 
poor being always in debt. They iow class ranking wit 
_ and living in» : 5 the Kotegirs. A family of five 
spends about 12s, (Rs, 6) a month. They worship all vil age gods 
and goddesses and have strong faith in sorcery, soothsaying, and 
ghosts. They make PO PLS AES, do not employ Brahmans, and 
lave no family gods. Their girls marry between ten and fourteen, 
and their boys between sixteen and twenty-five. Marriage and other 
ceremonies are performed by the headman of their caste who is called 
budvant, the marriage ceremony consisting in tying the énds of 
_ the bridegroom's and bride's garments, joining their hands, and 
pouring water over them. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
lowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Disputes are settled 
by their headman, who has power to call caste meetings to settle 
social disputes, Serious transgressions are punished with loss of caste 
and ordinary offences by fine, the putas being spent in buying 
liquor which is drunk by the caste. They are badly off and do not 
seem likely to improve, as they neither send their boys to school nor 
take to new pursuits. 
Kotega'rs or Metris, according to the 1881 census numbered 208 
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(Miysor, I. 249) mentions the Koramas or Kormarns of Maisur, an ie ch clase who 
made baskets and carried salt, and the Koravans,« wild tribe of Coimbatur (Ditto, If, 
6), Mr. Rice (Mysor, L 312, 350, and TT, 214) names them Koragas, Korames, and 
Korachas. He describes them as thieves and robbera, moving with drovea of cattle 
and aases carrying salt and grain and making bamboo mats and baskets. They speak 
elu and Tail it and are said to use a gypsy language of their own, The men wear 
the hair ina bonch on one side of the head like figores on mbinorial-stones ; the 
women wear strings of red and white beads and shells falling over the bosom ; in the 
forest they arc sald to wear nothing elec. 
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of whom 129 were males and 79 females, They are found in small — 
Yellapur, and Haliyél sub-divisions They are said to have onea | 
been a strong clan whose original seat was in the Karnétak 
uplands. They are also found in South Kanara where pa holda — 
good position among middle class Hindus, Both men and women — 
are middle-sized, dark, and muscular, The names in common use 
among men are, Karia, Guttia, Bassia, Durga, and Fakira; and 
among women, Durgi, Gutti, Demi, and Fakiri: They have no 4 
surnames oT Eesly pou People of the same descent on the father’s 
side intermarry. There are no subdivisions, Their home spee ie 
Kanarese spoken with an accent like that of the Banjigs. They live 
in small! huts plastered with mud and thatched with straw, inisolated — 
consists of mats and earthen pots. Their every-day food is rice, 
but when they can get it they eat any flesh, even the flesh of animals _ 
found dead, and drink spirits, their favourite dishes being cooked 








meat and sweet-gruel or paisa, The men wear a short waisteloth the 
end of which is not passed between the legs, a shouldercloth, anda _ 
headscarf, and the women a bodice with short sleeves and a back, — 
and a robe with the skirt hanging like a petticoat from the waist to — 
the knees and the upper end drawn over the head like a veil. The — 
men ‘wear gold or brass ear rings and finger rings and the women 
gold or brass nose and ear rings, the lucky necklace of glass beads, : 
glass brass or tin bangles, and gold or brass finger rings. The | 
clothes are brought from Belgaum and Dhérwar hand-looms, dark — 
red and yellow being the women's favourite colours. They are 
hardworking but rough, unprovident, dirty, and fond of drink. 
They are employed in burying paupers or strangers, sw ing the 
streets, carrying torches, acting as guides, in removing and skinnin 
dead animals, in basket-making, and in selling firewood and grass. 
The men earn about 6d, (4 ans.) aday and the women about 3d. 
(2 ans.). They borrow to meet their wedding charges, and most of 
them are deep in debt. In-the early morning they go to some 
open raised spot and watch the vultures to see if any animal hasdied 
during the night. If they find a careass they skin it and take home 
the hide, horns, and flesh. The women cook the flesh and the men 
take the skin to the hide-market, generally a barren plot of land 
near a Chambhar village. The skins fetch lg. to Ge. (8 ans.- 
Rs. 3), and the horns of a buffalo 6d, to lds. (4-12 ans). The 
Kotegir thinks the Chimbhar’s touch is impure. In a bargain 
between a Chambhdr and Kotegdr the hide is laid at the bottom A's 
of a tree and the Chambhar takes it up and pays for it. Om 
receiving the money the Kotegir walks to a tavern, has a drink, and 
He home to the dish of flesh which his wife has made ready. 











te passes the rest of the day in sleeping or quarrelling with — : 
his neighbours or with his wife. When they get no carcasses both 
men and women make baskets and mats, The ordinary monthly 
charges of a family of five are about 8g, (Rs. 4). They worship the — 

village gods and goddesses, a 5 specially Maridevi the cholera 
goddess, offering blood sacrifices and having str ng faith in peer | | 
saying, witcheraft, and ghosts They respect Bréhmans and ask 
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as priests. Girls are marri ‘ad bet “a ten sia fs ain wif 
between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow m Soe ee trees 


ssp ia cote ay Te dag patna A child is ms | 

cradled on the fifth day after birth, the ceremony costing from Is. to 
2a. ( 1). Boys when six months old have their heads 
paved. .A wedding lasts forsixdays. On the first day the boy and 
girl in their own houses are rubbed with cocoanut oil, bathed, and 
d. in new clothes. On the second and third day no ceremonies 
are performed except daily feasts. On the fourth day the boy 
is decked in holiday clothes, adorned with the wedding coronet, 
and led to the girl's house where a small booth is raised, and the 
ceremony is completed with the same details as at a Chim bhar's 
Aaa 3 The an Ebay oid, bag days at the girl's house and on the 
yenees 

















he returns to house with his bride. A dinner is 

the girl is made over to her husband. A marriage costs 

The eleventh is kept as a day of purification, some cooked rice 

being left at night on the grave for the dead. No death day is 

orms caste ceremonies. Breaches of caste rules are punished by 

the mefri and a council of adult castemen. The usual punishment 

is fine, the amount being spent on liquor. They do not send their 
children to school and show no sign of raising their position. 

Kanga'ris, according to the 1881 census number about 245 of 

whom gees males and 120 females. They are found in small 

numbers at Konolli in Kumta, and are said to have come from 

Vijayanagar in Bellari. They have neither surnames nor cently oor 








The names in common use among men are, Jetti, Ganpa, 
Sukra, Ira, and Badva; and am women, Shivi, Lingi, Kottu, 
Jettu, Mari, and Iri. They are a branch of the Chchalvidi caste, 
but they neither eat nor marry with them. The men and women 
closely resemble the Bellers and Mukris. They speak Kanarese and 
live in houses like those of the Holaydés. Like the Hulsvars and 
other impure castes they feed on carrion, and most of them drink 
to excess, They are orderly and hardworking, but thriftless and 
iven to drink. ‘They work as husbandmen and labourers. 
‘heir regular calling is to gather the skins and horns of dead 
cattle, A cow's ora bullock’s skin fetches 2s, to 6s. (Re.1-Rs, 3) and 
a buffaloe's skin 4s. to 89. (Rs. 2-Rs. 4), Their earni though 
irregular are considerable and they are above want. ‘I “y rank 
with Mhire and Kotegéirs and are not eee ye class 
Hindus A family of three adults and three children spends about 
103. (Rs. 5) a month. Their houses cost 10s. to £2 (Rs 5-Rs, 20); 
their goods and chattels about 10s,(Rs.5); and they spend £3 to £6 
(Rs.30-Rs.60) on their marriages. Their chief object of worship is 
an unhusked cocoanut which represents their deceased ancestors and 
is kept in the corner of their house ona raised platform. They do 
--not rear the basil plant, but reverence Virabhadra whose temple is 
at Chandévar in Hondvar. They have strong faith in soothsaying 
and in the power of evil spirits, and believe that when angry the 
spirits of the dead come and plague them. They also worship the 
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village gods to whom they present blood offerings, fowls, pi 3s, sheep, 
and 2 Sep they afterwards eat. This is done on FAG Mec 
day in October and at the local Bhdnd or ear festivals. Their 
Bolidage are, Sankriintin January, Shimga in March, Yugadli or New 
Year's Day in April, Dasra tn Ocaoher and Dipavali in November. 
Women during their monthly sickness are held impure for four days 
and all the members of the pty foe Seeders fter a birth. Girls 
are generally married before they-come of age; but exceptions 
occur. Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed ; polyandry is 
unknown. A day or two before marriage an elder from the 
bridegroom's house goes to the bride's and settles how much the 
bridegroom has to pay for his wife, They ask a Havig Brihman 
to fix the time for holding the nuptials and ¥ him Gd. ans.), two 
died sp rice, and a cocoanut. On the wedding day a feast is given 
both at the bride's and at the bridegroom's. After dinner the 





bridegroom: with his house people and starts for the bride's — 


wearing the marriage coronet of pith and holding in his hand a 
couple of betel leaves and betelnuts. On seasbing the marriage 
booth the bridegroom pays his father-in-law the amount She as 
aud is led toa bench in front of whichhe stands. The bride is 
brought.and placed opposite him separated _by a curtain held by 


- aay 






—_ 


two men. The headman calls aloud Sdvadhin or take care, andthe 


curtain is withdrawn. ‘The bride's father and mother join the hands 
of the pair and pour cocoanut-milk over them. The bride's maternal 
uncle ties the skirts of the couple's robes who walk into the house- 
and bow to the bride's house god. Supper is served and next 

day the party returns to the bri egroom's, where a feast is given, 
The ceremony ends with a dinner on the third day. They bury 
the dead, and mourn three days. At the end of the three dav: they 
are purified by the washerman, who gives them a mixture ashes 

and water todrink. On the twelfth ay cooked rice and palm-liquor 

are laid for the dead near the grave and caste people are feasted, 

Some one of the same sex and age as the dead is given a robe or 

waisteloth, and is fed on the thirtieth day of every month till a 

year has passed. They have hereditary headmen called budvants, 

who, aided by caste councils, enforce social disct line, fining for 
minor breaches of custom and putting out of caste for ever or for a 
time any one who breaks the more important rules, They do not 

send their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

Mukris, according to the 1881 census numbered 4984 of whom 
2903 were inales and 2481 females. The are found along the 
eoast between Kumta and Hondvar in s numbers, at Herouta, 
Valgulli, Handguna, Talgod, Dhareshvar, and Gokarn in the Kumta 
sub-division; at Honor, Mairukurol, Hosikulli, Haldipur, and 
Chanddvar in the Honavar sub-division; and at Ankola in the 
Ankola sub-division! Their family god is Virabhadra of Hegds 
in Kumta, and their home tongue is Kanarese, They have neither 
stock names nor surnames, but they add the word halli or 





1 Tn a lint of peop! in 1800, Mokarj so aes 
at 637 (Buchanan, 6). MAnar, in 1800, Mokaris or bontmen are returned 
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men are, Bolla, Jetti, Bira, Maru, Dur Lingu, and Ndou; an 
among women, Mari, Kanni, Jettu, Shivi, Yenki, and Lingi. 
They have no subdivisions, Both men and women are stout, short, 
and dark, with slightly projecting jaws, retiring foreheads, and 
irregular features. Their Kanarese not differ from the home 
tongue of the Halvakki Vakkals, They live in isolated villages 
in small huts with mud walls and thatched roofs, and have little 
forniture except mats and earthen cooking vessels. Their food is 
rédgi-groel eaten with dried fish, and boiled rice saturated with cheap 
heurry. Both men and women drink liquor and eat flesh except 
that they donot touch beef or pork. Their special dishes are beaten 
fice or pords with molasses and plantains, and rice cooked with 
cocoanut milk and molasses called pdisa, and fowl made into 
urry. They donot lay by provisions but bring daily supplies from 
the market. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks, The men 
wear a loincloth with a large number of twisted cotton or silk 
cords fastened with a knot round the waist, a blanket on their 
_ shoulders, and a headscarf; and the women wear the robe hanging 
from the hips to the shins without passing the skirt between the 
feet. They wear no bodice, but draw the upper end of the robe 
_ over the shoulder, The men wear gold or brass rings in their ears 
and on their fingers, and the women the lucky necklace of glass beads, 
_ glass tin or brass bracelets, and gold or brass rings in their ears 
nose and fingers. 
They are hardworking and well-behaved, but thriftless.. They 
are 28 ringer ans makers of Sieg lime. Most of them 
are employed by Havig Brahmans in their spice gardens and are 
bound to labour for a term of years, for life, or for several 
generations, in return for money advanced to meet marriage 
expenses; some also work as labourers and take contracts to 
dig wells and reclaim or level land. When money is borrowed 
from the landlord, a man generally binds himself by a written 
agreement to pay interest at ten to fifteen per cent. If he is unable 
to pay, he generally works a certain number of years for the 
landlord in return for the money and interest. They earn only 





_ enough for their bare maintenance, many depending on the higher 
_ classes of Hindus, especially on Havig Brihmans, for funds to meet 
the expenses of their marriage ceremonies, in return for which 
they have to serve their creditors for long periods, In such cases 
they are required to work during the rainy season when tilling 
a are carried on, and receive from their employers rice for 
ir maintenance and a suit of clothes. During the fair months 
they are free to work on their own account. They have a low 
social position ranking with the Kotegsirs, Agers, Asades, and 
Kangéris. Both men and women go to work by sunrise taking 
_ with them some cold food left from the previous evening. They 
 teturn about noon, dine, again go to work at two, and come home at 
sunset, sup about seven, and go to bed.. A family of five persons 
spends about 10s. (Rs, 5) a month. 
They worship vill and Brahman gods) They have no 
religious Teacher aud do uot employ Bréhmans though they show 
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them much respect. Their chief deity is Virabhadra, whose shrine: 


is at Hegde in Kumta, where, in January, the whole caste meets at 
the yearly festival of the god. The temple servant at Virabhadra‘s 
shrine isa Mukri. Next to Virabhadra they honour Venkatramana 
and Hanumanta of Chandivar in Honivar. They call Hanumanta 

wrudevaru the divine teacher. cote ~ 
to 2d. (1-1) ems.) to Virabhadra and Hanumanta regularly every 
_ through their headman, and they keep wooden ir of 

“rabhadra and Venkatramana in every pot or hollow pillar of 
sweet basil. The images are bathed and daubed with yellow clay 





or gopichandan every day before meals, After bathing the , 


the worshipper walks several times round the sweet basil plant bow- 
ing to it as well as to the sun. After this they pluck a leaf of the 
— and dip it in a metal water-pot set at the feet of the image of 
irabhadra and let the water drop from the leaf into their mouths. 
November, Bhdndihabha local hoo Swtgiig sere and Terw. 
or car festivals. They make pilgrimages to Chandavar in Hondvar 
aia to Virtaett inet Madiaas “1 who go to Tirupati are called 
ddsas or slaves of the god, and are treated with much respect. All 
ee by small sums of money as offerings to Venkatramana and either 
ake or send the amount. 

Girls are generally married before they come of age, but custonr 
does not strictly i ae early marriage. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised and eben ‘y is unl 
Phe Tiage ceremonies last four days. On the day before the 
ceremonies begin the eldest man in the bridegroom's house acecom- 

anied by friends goes to a Havig priest, asks him to fix the time 
Soa peehccning the ceremony, and gives him six pounds of rice, 
a cocoanut, and Gd. (4 ane.) in cash. They then po to the house 
of the girl and ask her parents, laying in the father's hands a betel- 
nut folded in a couple of betel leaves, and they also fix the price 
of the girl which varies from £2 to £3 4s, (Rs.20- Rs, 32). Then 
the girl's father distributes cocoanut-kernel and molasses and the 
bridegroom's party withdraw. Early next morning from the bride's 
and the bridegroom's messengers are sent to ask the caste people 
to the wedding. When the guests come they are seated on mats. 
spread on the ground in the marriage booth, Special respect is shown 
tothe headmen of the caste by seating them by themselves in a raised 
part of the booth with an attendant standing behind them.. When 
the guests have come the bridegroom is dressed in a narrow waist- 
cloth,-a shouldercloth, and a headsearf. He takes in his hand 
a couple of betel leaves, and holding a cocoanut in his hand, bows 
to the family god which is an unhusked cocoanut, and to the sweet 
basil plant, and breaks a cocoanut before each of them. When 














this ceremony is over all present in procession with the | 


bridegroom to the house of the bride. On reaching the bride's, 
her or bea lead the bridegroom into the marriage booth where he 
crawls under the low arched branch of a fig tree, and, while women 
pate Recor Ps. he is bathed with water from two large 
earthen pots p on either side of the arch. When the bathing 


Each Mukri family pays 14d. 


g holidays are Makar-sankrént on January 12th, Shimga 
pédiin April, Mahélpaksha in September, Déwdlt int 
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is over, the bridegroom is seated on a low wooden stool Cooked 
riee, fish curry, vegetables, and sweet gruel are served. In the 
ing a large quantity of toddy or fermented palm-juiegis set 





the ends of the bride's and bridegroom's garments, joins their hands 

and pours water over them, After this the bride and bride- 

g for night and sleep in the same place. Next da 
e pair goto the bric 


egroom's house where they are feasted wi 
og ba and sweet gruel, rice, and fish curry. On the fourth 
day the bridal party return to the bride's house where a feast is 
even. This ends the ceremony. The headman or budvant is given 
pounds of rice and a cocoanut, and his + iti or kolkar geta 
two pounds of rice and half a cocoanut. When a Makri girl 
of age she is bathed on the fifth day, dressed in new robes, and 
decked with brass ornaments and flowers. Female neighbours are 
a meal, the chief dish being rice mixed with cocoa- 
kernel and molasses. On the occasion of a birth, as soon as the 
is born, both the child and the mother are bathed, and 
ten the child is fed with a decoction of cummin seed sweetened 
with molasses, and its mother with a porridge of onions, kdlgirge 
or bitter cummin seed, , cummin seed, molasses, and tender 
leaves of jambi Xylia dolabriformis, This diet is continued for 
two days. n the third day the floor of the house is eowdunged 
and all the inmates bathe and wash their clothes. The mother is 
then given a little spirits, and neighbours’ children are feasted with 
eooked rice strained dry, fish curry, rice, bread, and palm-liquor, 
Bea oe oan disor Gave, On the third day after 
the death all adult male neighbours come to the house of mourning. 
The chief mourner cooks a small quantity of rice without salt, strains 
it dry, dissolves a little tamarind in the water, bakes three rice- 
cakes, and brings some palm-beer, Then with the guests he goes 
to the grave taking with him some of the food and lays it near 
the grave as an offering, and stays there till the cakes are eaten by 
-erows. When the men start for the grave the women begin to 
cowdung the floor of the house and finish the work before the 
men come back. On returning, the mourners and the guests bathe 
in cold water, take a little of the cakes and other eatables, and go 
to their houses, On the eleventh day all the caste people in the 
village are invited, those who are relations bringing with them 
different kinds of eatables. The people of the house cook dry rice, 
fish curry, and sweet gruel, and lay in a stock of palm-juice. Portions 
of everything cooked in the house as well as of what has been 
brought fe Rim vsign are spread on a plantain leaf and given to 
acow. After this all the guests and house people dine together and 
drink palm-beer. On every new-moon day a cow is fed with rice, 
curry, and sweet gruel to please the dead. is is done also once a 
They have hereditary gronp-heads or bdrkas, and village-heads 
or Raguaicte each gill an attendant or kolkar. Their 
scttlements are arranged into forty groups and the groups into four 
B I315—43 
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divisions. The four aes are, Bethe in sg ni wie 
a catiore nk Geen with nine. The village-heads or budvants 
who. are subject to the group-heads or bdrkas have power to call 
and preside over caste peat to enquire into breaches of caste 
rules, and to punish offenders in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority of the members, The decisions are enforced on pain of 





loss of caste. The gravest social offence is to beat a casteman 
with a sandal, or to incur a sandal-beating from a man of another 
easte. The punishment for beating or being beaten isa fine varying — 
from 2s, to £1 12s. (Re.1-Rs.16), Of this amount three-quarters are 
spent on a caste feast. The remaining quarter is paid to the 




















manager of Hanumanta’s temple who keeps 6d. (4 ans.) for himself 

and places the rest to the credit of the temple funds. When — 
he receives his share of the fine Hanumanta’s priest ee a little — 
of the water in which the idol has been ad bed, ithed, The offender, 
whether the beater or the person who is beaten, is taken to a river — 
and after bathing is given some holy water, part of which he drinks — 

and part he rubs on his body. The caste is then feasted with — 
palm-beer, rice, curry, and sweet gruel. A Mukri who eats witha — 
person of lower caste, or a Mukri widow who becomes pregnant, are 
turned out of caste. The widow’s paramour has to pay afine and to — 


undergo special purification. On paying the fine, which is spent in 
the as way as the fine levied on aman who-has Seated os een 
beaten with a slipper, the offender with one or more castemen, 
Gokarn where his head and face with the top-knot and moustaches 
are shaved by a casteman. After he is shaved he is bathed in the 
sea, and then led to the temple of Mahdbaleshvar, where, for the 
use of the priest, he lays on a plantain-leaf two pounds of rice, a 
cocoanut, and a copper coin, On returning to the village he again: 
bathes in oe Etec of two caste people and passes through seven 
temporary cadjan huts which are burnt as soon as he passes through 
them. When the huts are completely burnt the offender drinks water 
brought from Hanumanta's temple and joins some castemen in a 
dinner. Adultery by married women is punished by severe beating — 
at the hands either of the husband or of the next-of-kin. Insult 
to a headman or improper conduct ata public meeting is punished — 
with fine up to 2s. (Re. 1), the amount being spent in the same — 
way as the fine levied in a sandal-beating or widow-pregnancy case. | 
Once in two or three years the caste meets at Honjikatta near / 
Chandivar in Honévar. Every man has to take with him 6d. | 
lasts three to ten days according to the business to be settled. At) 
these meetings offenders against social discipline are tried, and’ 
important matters touching the welfare of the community are 
discussed. They are badly off and do not seem likely to improve. 
Mha'rs, who are also called Hulsvérs and Parvars, according to. 
the 1881 census numbered 8713 of whom 4732 were males and $981 | 
females. They are found along the coast. in Hondvar, Ankola, | 
Kumta, and Karwar, their chief centres being Hondvar, Kumta, 
ae Bhatkal, and Kérwér. The names of men are, Punu, Ganu, — 
ago, Shivu, Savant, Omaya, Vasu, and Goinda; and of women, 
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‘Kéveri, Nagu, Gopi, Nani, and Gauri. They have neither stock 
Names nor surnames, but they have local names, Their family deities 
are Sdntariamma, Maridevi, Bhumidevti, and Mahddev, whose 
shrines are at Kumta, Hondivar, Ankola, and Karwar. They have no 
subdivisions. Both men and womenare tall, fair, and regular-featured. 
They can speak Kanarese but their home speech is Konkani. They 
live in very pm houses, with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
rerandas, and courtyards, standing in groups on isolated spots on 
the skirts of villages and towns. Their sah diet is sss and 
animals that have died a natural death, and they are excessively 
fond of drinking palm-juice and country spirits. Their breakfast 
which is cold rice prepared the previous evening, is taken at six in 
the morning, their dinner of rice and carrion or fish at noon, and 
similar meal at nine at night. ‘Their special dishesare sweet rice gruel 
and fowl curry. They are neither good cooks nor great eaters. They 
dress like Chambhars. Men wear gold or brass earrings and finger 
nga, and women the lucky necklace of glass beads, glass tin or 
brass bangles, and gold or brass earrings, noserings, and finger 
‘ings. Most of them have some good clothes in store. They are 
but thrifiless and drunken. They gather the skins and 
‘horns of dead animals; plait bamboo mats and baskets: clean 
towns and villages; and play kettle-drums at bhdnd and car 

festivals. The hangman belongs to this caste. They are ve 
mh a 








poor and have hardly any credit. They rank with Koteg: 
class Hindus hold them impure. When a high class Hindu ani 

Mhir meet, the Mhdr has to go to a distance as there is pollution 
even in his shadow. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
the Kotegirs. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month. 
They worship all village gods and goddesses, offering them blood 
‘sacrifices, and firmly believing in soothsaying and sorcery. They 
keep, but with no great care, the Shivardtra in February, Holi in 
March, and Ganpati's day in August. Though considered impure 
they are careful not to marry with any other class, Girls are married 
between eight and fourteen, and boys between sixteen and twenty- 
five. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and patina : 
ey is unknown. They divide the proceeds of the sale of the 
hide and horns amongall who were present when the animal wasfound. 
“oe te edi the satfi ceremony on the fifth day after a birth, 
and after consulting a Brahman name the child on the sixth day. 
Their marriage ceremonies last five days. On the first morning, at 
their own houses, the boy and girl are rubbed with turmerie and 
bathed by the women of the family. Then the marriage coronet or 
bashing is fastened to the boy's brow and he goes in procession 
to the girl's house. Here the boy and girl sit on a mat, 
the ends of their garments are tied, and some women of the 
house throw on their faces rice dipped in turmeric water brought 
from a Brahman’s, and untie the knot. This completes the 
eoaege. The coronet is removed and the guests and the 
married couple are treated to a dinner of rice, eurry, and sweet-gruel. 
The bridegroom returns to his quarters after dinner, taking his bride 
with him. On each of the next two days a dinner of sweet. cruel 
is served in the bridegroom's house. After this the couple return 
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to the bride’s where a dinner is served on the fifth, and the 
bride is again taken to the brid m's house and there made 
over to the bridegroom's parents, The dead are buried and mourned 
eleven days. A aniutas called buclvant performs their ceremonies 
and settles disputes. Ordinary breaches of rules are punished by 
fine, the proceeds being apint om aceite diane: -seoee ee 
rules are punished with loss of caste. They are badly off and show 
no signs of improvement, their degraded state standing in the way 
of their taking to other pursuits. ; 
Native Catholic Christians, numbering about 12,000, are 
found throughout the district except in Siddapur, Their chief centres 
are Hondvar, Kumta, and Karwar. They live both in towns and 
villages along with Hindus but not close to Musalmains. In the 
Native Christian population of Kandra there is believed to be a 
strain of European blood passed down from the Portuguese, who, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, settled along the coast 
for trade and other pur There is also supposed to be an outside 
element, the result of settlements of Native Christians from Goa. 
But the bulk of the Native Christians are the descendants of local 
converts. During their time of power and friendship bee 
Vijayanagar kings (1510-1570) the Portuguese were — bly 
sllowed te cakeoueute elton the Kénara coast. But, an tar eathe 
recordoftreaties remains, itwasduring the early part of the eighteenth 
centary, after the Moghals had withdrawn and when the Sonda 
chiefs in the north and the Bednur chiefs in the south were their 
close allies, that the Portuguese were most successful in spreading 
Christianity along the Kanara coast. As is noticed in the History 
Chapter, few of the treaties between the Portuguese and Beduur or 
the Portuguese and Sonda are without paar for the protection 
of priests, the building of churches, and the maintenance of a se 
discipline among the converts. In 1755 Anquetil du Perron 
& Roman Ustholie bishop at Karwir and in 1772 Forbes 
mentions the Kdrwir bishop and notices that the Catholics of 
Bombay were under his jurisdiction. At that time most of the 
sa places along the coast seem to have had priests, churches, 
and Christian congregations. The conquest of Bednur and Sonda 
by Haidar Ali in 1768 stopped the progress of Christianity in 
‘dnara. So long as Haidar consitiead Ac reign (1763-1781) the 
Christians remained free from persecution, After his death, during 
the second Maisur War (1779-1783), Tipu, Haidar's son and suecessor, 
believed that the ease with which the English force under General 
Mathew gained possession of the coast and established themselves 
as far inland as Bednur was due to the friendliness of the native 
Kanara Christians, of whom, taking North and South Kanara 
together there are said to have then been as many as 80,000, When 
in 1784 he succeeded in driving the English ont of Kanara Tipu 
determined, both on political and on religious grounds, to convert 
the Native Christians of Kanara to Isldm. In the same year he 
issued orders that a secret census of Nasrénis or Christians shoule 
be taken and the result sent to him. On receiving the papers he 
sent out detachments of soldiers under trustworthy officers, with 
sealed orders and instructions that the orders should be opened 
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and executed on the same day one hour after morning prayer. 
These instructions were carried out, and, of the 80,000 Christians 
60,000 or according to other accounts 30,000, were made prisoners. 
The churches were dismantled and every trace of the Christian 
religion disappeared. Except infirm women and children the 
prisoners were marched under a strong military escort to Serin- 
gapatam, the capital of Maisur. Here under Tipu’s orders they 
were divided into battalions of 500 each and officered i en 
who ie go Nheriekic the Kurin. They were afterwards seen 
among the principal garrisons where they taught the Kurén 
and named hee The men sages 

girls carried away as concubines, and 
were badly treated. The change : 
Maisor uplands, harsh treatment, and the unhealthiness of some of 
the places to which they were sent, so broke the health of the 
converts that within a year 10,000 are said to have perished. On 
the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, only 15,000 persons, 12,000 from 










South K4nara and 3000 from North Kanara, returned to their homes, 
The whole number who returned to North Kanara is said to have 
been Jess than half of the former Christian population of the single 
parish of Ankola. 

‘The names in common use among men are, Forsu or Forso, 
Joao, Pedru, Vitor, Jilu, Anton, Paulu, Monteo, Casmir, Rumas, 
Andru, Salvador, Niclao, Jacob, and Caetan ; and among women, 
Christian names were given to both the lower and the higher classes 
of converts, persons of good birth, especially Bréhmans and 
Charodas, were treated with special respect. They were allowed to 
marry with Europeans and were admitted into the society of the 
Portuguese gentry. The lower classes Sameer remained illiterate 
almost in slavery. The Christians have European surnames 
which their ancestors are said to have received from those who stood 
sponsors to them at the time of baptism. Some of them bear 
native surnames in addition to their European surnames. The 
European surnames are Saldhanha, D'Souza, Lopes, Fernandes, 
Rosario, D’Sa, Sequeira, Borgés, Furtado, Rodrigues, Gomes, and 
TY’Almeida. The native surnames are, Porob, Shetti, Ndik, Shenai, 
Poi, Kamot, and Padyal. The oldest families in Honivar and 
Gudbale, which are the oldest Christian settlements in North 
Kanara, bear these native surnames. Shetti is 5 Vaishya sur- 
name, but persons bearing the name of Shetti pass as high class 
Brahmans in South Kénara. Like European Catholics they have 
atron saints of whom the most popular are Anna and Saint Antony. 
Paves of the patron saints, either of ivory or of wood, are kept im 
their honses. They have no special rules forbidding intermarriage 








excent the ruleofthe Ecclesiastical law, that, without a dispensation, 
marriage between relations within the fourth degree is void, Old 





1 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 303 ; Buchanan's Mysor, : 23,24; Wilks’ South of 
India, 1. 155, UL 525-530 ; Kice’s My: , 1.278 ; Arbuthnot's Munro, 1.53, 
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caste distinctions are to some extent kept up. The Ch istians are 
divided into Bambans, Charodas, Sudirs or Sudras, Renders, Gavids — 
or Gavdas, and Modvals, Kaphris or Sidis, and Kumbars. These 
cat together, but except the Bambang do not intermarry. The — 
C are peculiar to North Kanara, and Bambans, Modvals, 








Renders, and Gavids are common to Moon and South Kénara. 
In North Kénara Bambang haye married with Charodas and in 

South Kanara with other lower classes, 2 

i The Bawpans and Cyaropas are mostly fair and of the middle 
" height with well-cut features ; the Rexprrs, Gavins, Kumpdes, 
£ Mopvats, and Supres are darkerand shorter. The K4rners are tall 

£ Tnuscular and dark, with thick lips, slanting foreheads, and carly 
- ber Some Bambang + Bidar. Me and a) roa 
f strain of European blood, but as a class they resemble 
4 and Sdsashtkars, as do also the Charodas. “Their ho 





a: outside and inside, The floor is cowdunged and polished by rubbin g St 
. with stones. The roofs are cither thatshed i a le 

the ceilings are of wood, The houses are divided into a ver a 
- hall, one or more bed-rooms, a dining-room, and a cook-room, In 
| some houses the cook-room is a separate building, near which stands =| 
Dy the bath-room and the cow-shed, In addition to wooden boxes, low _ | 
ig wooden stools,. bell-metal plates, copper pots, and brass lamps, the 


dishke European fashions resemble those of the Shenvis and 
: Sdsashtkars, The house and furniture of the poor do not differ 
| from those of Hindus who hold similar Positions and follow tho 
kame callings. / ae 
: Their ordinary diet is rice, fish, vegetables, and condiments. The 
. poor take three meals a day. The first of rice-gruel and mango — 
pickle or dry or fried fish is taken early in the morning ; the second _ 1a 
of cooked rice strained dr with fish or vegetable curry is taken ab 
noon ; and the third which does not differ from the second is taken Ae 
at eight in the evening. The rich nse a variety of ye tables, 
fish or flesh, and curries and pickles, In addition to the threa 
meals eaten by the poor, they take tea or coffee early in the 
morning ; rice or wheat bread, butter or plantains, and tea or coffee ( 
about eight; and a cup of tea about fiyo, They also use animal 
‘ood on Sundays and even on week days. The poor do not eat 
animal food int doko e notdays, especially Easter Day in March or 
April, on Saint John’s Day on the 24th of June, on Christman Day 
on the 25th of December, and on the occasion of the parish feast 
which falls on the day of the saint to whom the church. ig J 
dedicated. Flesh is generally eaten with rice cakes called sindans, | 
Or’ pola or bhakris, Sdndans are made of rice-flour cocoanut. 





“ip ; polas are fried pancakes made of the same materials i 
id bhalris are kneaded rice-flour cakes mixed with se cocoa- 
kernel and boiled in earthen pans. The other holiday dishes do not 
differ from those of the Hindus. On the 15th of August, the day 
of Assumption of tho Blessed Virgin, they make rice-flour cakes 
with cocoa-kernel and molasses, About an ounce of 
sneaded rice-flour is spread on a green turmeric leaf to the thickness 
ofa wafer-biscuit, an ounce of scraped coeoa-kernel sweetened with 
molasses is laid on the paste, and the leaf is folded double. These are 
called patoliz, On Christmas eve they make vaddés or round cakes of 
Tice and udid-pulse fried either in cocoanut oil or-in clarified butter ; 
chaklis or Indian macaroni made of rice and udid-flour mixed with 
cocoannt milk and fried either in clarified butter or in cocoanut oil ; 
nevris, that is wheat-flour cakes stuffed with cocoa-kernel and molasses 
by the poor and with gingelly-seeds almonds and sugar by therich,and 
fried in clarified butter or baked in ovens; and mandares or wafer- 
biscuits made of red pumpkin and rice ground together. The red 
pumpkin is cut in slices, and being cleansed of rind and seed, is 
oiled with enough water to prevent it being burnt in cooking. After 
they are boiled the slices of pumpkin are ground with rice so sodden 
ith water as to make it shift sideways when laid on anything 
ful of molasses is dropped on. the 


















and shaken, About a table spoon’ 
flat bottom of a pate called vdtli, and spread by waving the 
plate to and fro till it covers the whole of the bottom. perine 
i8.then set on a wide-mouthed earthen pot half fall of water whick 
is left to boil over a slow fire, The steam partly bakes the cake and 
makes it tough enough to be removed from the bottom of the plate. 
On being removed from the plate the cake is exposed to the sun 
on a clean cloth spread on the ground, where it dries and hardens. 
t is then fried in cocoannt oil or clarified butter or roasted on 
embers. This is a favourite dish. [Besides these the rich mako 
many of the sweetmeats which are used by Shenvis and other high 
class Hindus, as well as English cakes, puddings, preserves, and 
other European delicacies. They also make vermicelli called shevio 
by forcing rice-flour through a sieve. This is eaten with cocoannt 
milk sweetened with molasses. The commonest luxuries both 
among the poor and the rich are pdisa or kAir that is sweet-gruel and 
rice-bread or bhdkri. They have no rules against the use of flesh or 
of spirits. Some abstain from pork, beef, and liquor; others are 
notorious dronkards. The poor indulge in palm-juice and other 
country liquors, while the well-to-do prefer European spirits. 

A poor Christian man’s every-day dress includes a loineloth, 
ashouldercloth, and a headscarf, and the holiday dress of the 
poor and the common attire of the well-to-do includes a white 
waistcloth, a long coat, a headscarf, and a red handkerchief with a 
pair of country shoes or sandals, The women, both rich and poor, wear 
the skirt of the robe hanging like the petticoat nearly to the ankle 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a back, over which the u per end 
of the robe is drawn encircling the shoulders in graceful folds The 
upper end of the robe falls from the right shoulder and is either 
held in the righth and or tueked into the waistband on the left side. 
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Like Shenvi women they oil their hair and dress it with great 
care nail fans: In their hair as well as on their wrists, fingers, 
eare, and necks, they wear golden ornaments which among the poor 
are like those worn by Hindus and among the rich are a combination 
of European and native patterns. They also wear flowers in the hair, 
the jessamine and chrysanthemum being most in favour. The use 
of slippers and a fringe of lace on the church-robe are marks of high 
paket sonsiSion) When going to charch bute or aed 
and head with a white over-cloth called vol which Bolt serps ee 

of both cloak and veil. A woman’s gay ceremonial isciaden 
besides a profusion of gold ornaments, a robe and bodice costlier 
than those usually worn, with a muslin or white net shouldercloth 
called twilo. Men as well as women keep elothes and jewelry a 

store for holiday wear, The ornaments commonly worn by women 
include hairpins, earrings, necklaces, bracelets, and 








A rom ove kag £8 ik) work formes 
middle class woman about £50 (Rs. 500) Maree tpce thistle | | 


about £500 (Rs. £ 5000) worth. The poor let their children go about — 
thehonse naked till they are six or seven years old. Boye ct une ae 
the loincloth and out of doors the shouldercloth and headscarf. 
common dress of rich boys and the church and ceremonial dress ge 
the poor includes a pair of drawers of coloured cloth or chintz, a 


white or coloured long coat, a skullcap or red headscarf, and a hand- Ae 


kerchief with or without shoes or sandals. Girls before H 
wear a waistcloth narrower but not otherwise different from + 
robe worn by married women, and allow it to hang like a petticoat. 
They cover the ad! of ther body with a close-fitting bodice 
closed both behind front. Boys wear the same ornaments 
ag men and girls as women. As aclass they are honest, thre: 
truthful, sober, and orderly, but wanting in energy and industry. . 


Most are illiterate, ona with the Hindus who follow the 
same callings. The educa , though less ambitious than their — 
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Hindu neighbours, earn enough to live respectably and are 


comparatively well off. Bambans and Charodas either till land or 
are Government servants ; Sudirs are either tailors, carpenters, _ 
husbandmen, or labourers ; Renders are palm-juice, drawers; 
Gavids are salt-makers; Modyals are washermen ; ey ge 
makers ; and Kaphris or Sidis are either field or town labourers. — 
Before the transfer of North Ednara to the Bombay Presiden 

most high Government officials such as secretaries or daftarddrs, head 
clerks, subordinate judges, mémlatdirs, and customs assistants were 


Native Christians. Besides their hereditary calling Christians ees 


| 


follow any profession except tanning and shoemaking, washin 


gs 


pot-making. The women of the three lower classes, besides minding 4 


the house, work as labourers earning about 41. (24 ans.) ada ses 
poorest men and women also take service as house servants, tha men 


earning 6s. to 10s. (Rs, 3-Rs. 5) a month with food, and the women — 
2s, to 4s. (Re. 1-Rs.2) with food. : 


fata 
They rank on an equality with the Hindu castes which follow the 


same callings, They are touched by Bréhmans and other high class 
Hindus who consider them superior to Musalmiina, wry hn = 
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otherceremonies, Except that they are not particular about bathing 
before taking their first meal, their daily life does not differ from 
~that of the Hindus who follow the same calling. 

A poor family of three adults and two children spends about 14s. 
(Rs. 7) a month ; the value of their furniture is about £2 10s. (Rs, 25), 
and of their house about £10 (Rs.100), and the spend about £10 
five spends £2 to £4 (Rs.20-Rs. 40)a month; their house i3 
worth £30 to £100 (Rs. 300-Rs, 1000) and their furniture £10 to £30 
Ae 100 - Rs. 300) ; a marriage costs £50 to £200 (Rs.500-Rs. 2000). 
A rich man’s house is worth £100 to £300 (Rs. 1000-Rs, 3000), his 
farniture £50 to £100 (Rs.500-Rs.1000),and he spends £100 to 
£600 (Rs. 1000-Rs.6000) ona marriage. All belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, some being subject to the Archbishop of Goa and 
some to the pare of Mangalor, The objects of their particular 
devotion are the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Anne, St. Francis Xavier, 
St. Antonio, St. Sebastian, and St, Joseph, whose images, with 
the image of Christ, they keep in their houses and pray to. Each 
oy oe one of these saints asapatron, A small figure of the 
crucified Christ and of the patron saint are seyorentnally: Pecos 
either on an altar or in a niche in the wall of the house. The more 

eligious among Se two higher classes pray five times a day, on 
rising, at midday, at sunset, shortly after sunset, and on retiring 
to rest. The morning prayer consists of a th riving and the 
recitation of the Mystery of the oad were of Christ, at the end of 
each of the three parts of which the s lutation of the Angel Gabriel 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary is repeated and petitions are offered 
for freedom from sin and evil. The midday prayer and the sunset 






prayer are the recitation of the Conception andthe Angel’s Salutation. 

hese prayers are mostly offered privately, except by httle children 
who are taught to pray together. The evening or aftor-sunset 
prayer is recited by the whole household including the servants if 
they are Christians. This prayer consists of four parts : first, the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Acts of Faith Hope Charity and Contrition ; 
second, five of the fifteen Mysteries of the Blessed Virgin, the Lord’s 
Prayer, ten Hail Marys, and one Glory; third, the Hail Holy Queen 
and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin ; and fourth, one Our Father, 
one Hail Mary, and one Glory. The fifth or night-prayer is 4 thanks- 
giving for preservation from evil during the day and a prayer for 
safe-keeping during the night. 

Every large settlement has a church and small settlements have 
chapels which are visited by a priest during November and December 
andin April and May. During his visit the priest celebrates the feast 
of the patron saint which lasts for ten days. The churches are 
buildings with high pitched roofs and steeples or towers in front. 
Inside they are divided into porch, nave, an chancel. On the altar, 
in addition to the crucifix and the 1 of the patron saint, they have 
figures of one or more other saints. in each church there is a set of 
two or more rooms for the use of the priest which are called the 
parochial home. Every church has a sacristan whoalso leads a choir 


Bp 1218—49 
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of boys who are trained to sing. In somechurches the singers are 
accompanied by men who play the violin. All the leading churches 
have brotherhoods both of men and women who wear a special cloak 
and tippet. Each member pays s yearly subscription of 3d. to 1a. 
(2-8 anz.). The sabscriptions are credited to the church and form 
a separate fund which is not turned to any use without the consent 
of the members. On paying his subscription each member is 
presented with a small wax candle. Members of the brotherhood 
when they die are entitled to the free attendance of all the brothers 
for which others have to pay 8s, (Rs. 4). On the day of the parish 
feast the members of the brotherhood are met by the priest ats 
short distance from the church with tekens of honour, and on the 
morning of the day after the feast an office is for the repose of 
the souls of dead brothers. The society has a president, a clerk, and a 






treasurer, who are chosen in turn from the several divi of the 


parish. The officers may or may not be members of the brotherhood, 
At an ex-president’s funeral a black flag is carried in token of honour, 


4. 
| i] 






All members abstain from flesh on all Fridays and Saturdays in ~ ] 


communion at least once a year, and are bound to attend church every 
Sunday and close holiday. ‘Their chief holidays are Christmas (25th 






December), the Circumeision of Christ (January 1st), the feast of 18 aa 


visit of the Magi Kings to the Infant Christ (Epiphany Day), | 
fication (February); the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(March); eae Thursday, Good Friday, Low Saturday and the Pasch 
(March-April) ; Assumption (August) ; the Nativity of the Blessed 


Virgin (September); the Conception of the Blessed Virgin 


(December), and the parish feasts. 


The evening before most of the chief feast days is called the eva 


and is kept sacred. The church is lighted and a service is held; 
The parish feasts are an exception to this rule. They last for nine 
days and are followed by vespers on the tenth. In the morning of 
the day before the first day of the feast, the priest, after holding 
mass, blesses the flag that bears the picture of the patron saint, and 
sees that itis duly hungon the poonspar tree which is generally 






pened about 200 feet in front of the chief gate of every church. — 


Next morning all the boys of the parish go with paper chapleta on 
their heads and plates full of flowers in their hands. Phoystan | in linea 
on both sides of the entrance to the chancel which has a wooden 


railing. A miniature figure of the patron saint is set on a small 


table near the first step of the altar in the middle of the chancel. 
The sacristan and the boys sing the saint’s hymn in Konkani, 
and the boys, beginning with the couple who head the two lines, go 


the floor of the chancel, and come back to their places. 
strewing of flowers is over the priest says mass, and the boys 
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in pairs to the table, strew flowers at the foet of the image and on 


Lent ; they confess their sins in the ear of the priest and receive the ’ 
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and others who attend the service retire. "The altar is decorated 





every evening with candles and flowers, In the evening the inside 


half cocoannts filled with oiled cloth and set on the tops of sticks, 
After the evening service the people have refreshments in Is 


- | 
Hy 


of the church is lighted with globe lamps, and the approaches with ' 


booths thatched with cocoa-palm leaves and bamboos which. have 
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been raised in front of the church. The cost of lighting the church 
and of making the booths is borne by the parishioners, each family 
supplying a certain nomber of cocoa-palm leaves and a certain 
amount of labour. Other expenses are borne by one or more 
divisions of the parish in turn. All persons who can afford to 
do so, attend the church both morning and evening. Those whose 
turn it is to bear the cost of the day, bring cocoanuts, candles, 
flowers, cocoanut oil, molasses, and husked rice, betel leaves and 
betelnuts. Between seven and nine in the evening the sacristan 
no in Konkani one Our Father, ten Hail Marys, and one Glory. 
Half of each of the prayers is sung by the leading singer and half 
by the rest of the people, Four others sing the same prayers in the 
same manner, and then the Litany of the Blessed Virgin is sung in 
Latin. The priest, dressed in a surplice stole and cope, sings Salve 
Regina or Hail Holy Queen, the hymn of the saint, and the prayers 
for the day, in Latin.” This concludes the evening service. When it 
is over the rice is soaked in water, mixed with scraped cocos- 
kernel and molasses, and distributed among the os ge On the 
tenth day the church is tastefully decorated with tinsel and flowers, 
and a large number of caudles and other lights are lit, The cost of 
this day is borne by the president. Native sweetmeat-makers, 
frnuiterers, flower and betel leaf sellers, and peddlers, come in large 
numbers to ser the wants of the people who flock from all th 
arishes round. Between ten and twelve in the morning the presi 

dent, with the clerk and treasurer, comes cgaitne a d by music, 
Each of these officers carries in his hand a wooden pole called a 
edra or rod about four feet long covered either with a thin plate of 
silver or tinsel. They are met outside of the booth and led-unto 
the church by the priest, who is dressed in surplice pela york 2 
and is preceded by the brotherhood with cross and candleatic 
A solemn mass is sung with a long sermon after the epistle. 
When the mass is over the friends and members of the brotherhood 
accompany the president to his honse, where they are given a meal of 
rice, flesh, bread, edndans, country liquor, curry, and eweet-gruel. 
Either after the mass or in the afternoon the priest and the people 
meet at the church, and the priest, taking the image of the saint in 
his hands and singing Latin bons or psalms, heads a procession m 
which all join and then return to the church. Next, the people 
again come to church and choose the new president and exanune 
the past year’s accounts. This is done by the priest and the head 
men who sit together in the booth, the priest ona chair and the 
rest on benches round a table, When this work is over a solemn 
mass is sung for the souls of the departed members of the society. 
After the mass the priest instals the new office-bearers by putting 
on their heads chaplets of flowers and sprinkling them with holy 
water. The old officers make over their staffs to the new officers, 
and the people accompany the new president to his house where 
they are treated to sweetmeats, plantains, liquor, betel leaves, nuts, 
and lime. The most popular services in the year are the Passion 
Plays which are held at Easter time. 

Girls are married at any age after twelve and boys after sixteen. 
Infant marriage is forbidden, but girls under twelve are sometame: 
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married under a dispensation from the Bisho 
though allowed is unusual. Relations within the fourth dé 

not allowed to marry except by a dispensation from the Bishop. 
When a woman is near her subimaak 420i 3e set apart for her 
use and a midwife is called who is either a Christian, a Muhammadan, 
or # low class Hindu, Young wives go for the first confinement to 
their parents who bear all the expense. In the seventh month of a 
woman’s first pregnancy her husband or his d abcer, or nearest of kin, 
present the woman with a new robe in which she is dressed, decked 
with jewels and flowers, and along with some young women from the 
neighbourhood fed on the choicest dishes, After this, both during 
her stay at her hushand’s and at her mother’s, she is asked to dinner 
by relations and friends. As soon as the child is born the mother 
is given a dose of kaljirem or bitter cummin seed, jirew or 
cummin seed, black pepper, turmeric, garlic, and raw ginger. Before — 
the navel cord is cut the father, or any other nearest of kin, hands — 
the midwife a copper or silver coin, which is laid on the cord where _ 
it is cut. When the cord is cut the midwife takes the com in addition _ 
to her fee which varies from 6d. to 44. (ans. 4-Rs. 2). For the first 
three days the mother is fed with thick rice-gruel without salt and 
sweetened with molasses, and the child with boiled rice-water 
mixed with sugar or molasses. On each of these three days the child _ 
and the mother, except her head, sre bathed in warm water. On 
the fourth day the mother and child are rubbed with cocoanut oil and — 
again bathed. After her bath the mother is fed with her nsnal food 
and one or more choice dishes such as khir or pdisa, and she begins — 
to suckle the child. Women who have helped and female neighbours _ 
are asked to dime, On the sixth night, the child is kept still and — 
watched, but no safti or sixth day ceremony is performed me among 
the Gavids and other low classes. On the eighth day the child is taken 
to the church to be toga os It is carried by an elderly woman, either 
a member of the family ora relation or friend, accompanied by the 
people of the house and some friends, Before the party enter the 
church they are met by the priest in surplice cope and stole, 
He calls the child by a name which is told him either by the parents 
or sponsors, and breathes three times into its mouth to drive out the 
evil spirit and tomake room for the Holy Ghost. He makes the 
sign of the Cross on its forehead and breast and lays his right hand — 
on its head. He puts a little salt in its mouth and again makes the - 
ago eater ease : eats the end of his stole on the child ae y 
carries it into the church. e priest and people recite the Apostle’s 
Creed. Then the priest wets the point of hin thumb with’ epitale 4 
and with it touches the child’s ears and nostrils, He orderathe evil 
spirit to leave the child, and rubs a little holy oil at the middle of ,_ 
the collar-bone and at the end of the spine. Tho oil is then rubbed 4 | 
off with cotton wool. The crown of the child’s head is next anointed = 
with holy oil and the priest three times pours cold water from a 
cup on the child’s head, saying ‘I baptise thee in the name ofthe 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost? A piece of i 
white linen is laid on the child's head, and the priest lights a 


candle and sets it in the child’s right hand whero it is held he | 


godfather and godmother, or in their absence by some other | 
a 




















priest repeats passages in Latin and ends by 
ies this hme Landate, Ra gee oa tht ay boshnee 
(ans. 5-Rs.5). On retarsing home the perty is treated to sweetmeat 
2 he Macaig After dinner th @ eldest woman, in the house lifts the 
child an in turn bless it, dropping into its or silver 
coins which are made i lo into craamenta for its use. When all have 
given their blessing, the child is laid im the cradle, and rocked by 
women who, foe rock, call down on the child all manner of 
ilessings. The mot er keeps her room for a month and does not 
ve the house for ten day more. On the thirtieth day when she 
leaves her room all her clothes are washed and ‘the house is cow- 
dunged. Female neighbours help and are treated toa meal. On the 
fortieth day the mother with her babe to church and knee 
outside the chief door til 



















ll the comes in surplice and stole to 
her and take her into | e church, On entering the church 
she walks to the lowest step of the altar and laying the babe on the 
Beat ths. eth A female friend lifts the child and takes it 
to the mother. This ceremony, for which gue ates 

receives no fee, includes the purification of the mother the 
oaten § of the child. From the church the mother and the babe 
go to the house of some near relation or friend where she stays one 
or more days and then returns home. When they are between one 
and two years old boys’ hair is cut or shaved and girls’ ears are 
pierced. The cutting or shaving is done by the family Tabet 
and the ear- ene by the family goldsmith. In nears cases 
neighbours’ chi are feasted. 

Among the lower clases girls are agent frserings idiot ro 
twelve a boys about sixteen, Marriage at an earlier age 
the di ion of the Bishop. Widow is not forbi 
but it 1s rare; divorce is unknown. Proposals or marriage nouie 
ns Eee. from the rents who seldom or never consult 
the girl. Among & higher classes matches to a great extent 
are a matter of dowry, and agents are often employed to bring 
about settlements. hen an agreement is made care is taken to 
keep it secret till the exchange of rings and the reading of the bans, 
for till these are over o higher oft er might wreck the arrange- 
ment. Soon after preliminaries are cettled it is usual for the 
bride and bridegroom accompanied by friends and relations to start 
from their houses for the parish church where the priest 
verifies the contract by aaktig vo both the parties "here eat 
have agreed to the marriag en both say they have 
the priest announces in open church that the parties are going to 
marry, and that if any one knows any objection to the match he 
should come forw | end state it, This announcement is made 
on three successive Sundays. Atthe houses both of the girl and 
the boy two sheds called mafdrs are built, a guest shed m front 
of the house and a cooking-shed behind. In the cooking-shed 
a band of married women prepare earthen hearths singing 
Konkani songs. When the hearths are ready sweetmeats or 
cocoa-kernel and molasses are handed round. This is called 
foshio ghaleho. On any convenient day after the third announce- 
ment the marriage is celebrated in the parish church, From 
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the first day of the betrothal the friends and relations of the bride 
and of the bridegroom invite themto feasts which last one or two 
days. Three or four days before the wedding the lower classes 
send two or more youths from house to house with country music 
asking people to the marriage. The upper classes send written 
invitations and do not employ country music. Besides the formal 
invitation the mother ani resces m sors = the bride and 
bridegroom go to their particular friends or relations to compli- 
ment them, To friends and relations who live at a great 
distance invitations are sent in time to enable them to attend, 
Among the lower classes the sponsors receive and make handsome 
gifts. A day or two before the wedding particular friends and 
relations send presents of vegetables, fowls, pigs, hquor, and | 
sweetmeats. During this time married female neichbours grind 
currystuffs, rice-flour, and other articles for the youl ing, singing 
.onkani songs a8 they work. This is called dalop, On the evening 
of the second day before the marriage day the bridegroom and the 
bride sit with one or two men and maids in their houses re 
rubbed with cocoanut-milk while Konkani songs are song. When 
the rubbing is over they are bathed. This is called roslaucho. On 
the egy of the day before the wedding the bride and bride- 
groom, with the bridesmaids and the best-men, attend mass and 
receive the communion in their parish church. In the evening a 
liner is given to the poor with the object of satisfying thé ne 
jevan or the dinner for departed souls. On the wedding day the guesta 
appear at the appointed time. The bridegroom is dressed in a 
white waistcloth, a shouldereloth with red or yellow border, a white 
long coat, and white or red headscarf with lace borders, with a red 
handkerchief, a pair of sandals, a gold necklace, finger rings, and an 
umbrella either carried by himself or held by his best-man. Before’ 
leaving his house he stands with his hands clasped on his chest in 
front of the saint’s altar or niche and the elder members of the house= 
hold and the elder guests walk up to him and give him them 
blessing, waving their right hands in the form of the Cross before — 
his clasped hands. The bride is dressed in a robe either of silk 
or of cotton of any shade but black, with silk or lace border. It 
is worn hanging like a petticoat from the hips to the ankles. The 
upper part of her body is covered by a tight-fitting bodice. Over 
the bodice she wears the white church cloak, which serves both for 
cloak and for veil. Her head, wrists, neck, and fingers are almost 
covered with gold ornaments which the poor borrow from the well- 
to-do. The head, besides being ornamented with gold, is decked 
with a profusion of flowers, jessamines, Christmas roses, and yellow {— 
amaranths. Thus attired, and surrounded by the beideatinite the | 
bride, like the bridegroom, with bowed head receives in her Louse | 
her friends’ blessings. In her left hand she holds & square hand- | 
bride has received the good wishes of her friends her party 
starts in procession with country music to the church, The 
bridegroom leaves his home about the same time. When both 


reach the church the priest in his surplice stole and cope comes 
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and the bride with for eect and her vasternal uncle: The 
priest asks the bridegroom ‘Do you intend to wed the bride 
according to the rites of the Catholic Church.” He answers ‘I do,’ 
Bein ee anOre ear Ge ee ane Mieworad by her, The 
priest then joins the right hands of the sa | join you in 
matrimony. in the name of the Father and of Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ While he enys this he sprinkles their hands with holy 
water. This is done in the presence of two coy ee witnesses 
whose names are entered in the marriageregister. Then the bride- 
groom and the bride each hand the priest a gold ri which the 
priest blesses with holy water and returns, 1 bri groom then 
pois ts lis ring on the third finger of the bride’s left hand, and the 
) puts hers on the third finger of the bridegroom’s left hand, 
The ceremony is generally com eted between sieht aiid tem in the 
normming. When itis over the bridegroom and the bride walk hand 
in hand to the middle of the chancel of the church, where vik 
remain kneeling and sitting during a mass which was begun 
atter the marriage ceremony. After reading the Gospel the 
delivers asermon in Konkani on the responsibilities 0 Mie, 
and at the close of the mass he blesses the newly Masten Babe 
Then the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by friends and 
relations, go in procession to the bride’s house. When they reach 
the marriage bone married women of the bridegroom’s family stand 














outside and sing in Konkani, the bride’s ponte peaatiog 
the bridegroom, while sile. inmida the bool a band of tend sing the 2 
bride’s prais This lasts forabout halfan hour, When it is over 


pee paeetinn ne RMI ON Ake: all guests to come into the booth 
and the Landate or Praise is sun entering the booth the bride 
ig taken intothe house and the t idegroom and best-men sit on a 
sofn in the booth. The hg classes sprinkle rose-water on the 
its, offer them scents and cake and wine, and treat them to an 
English dinner. After a short time the bridegroom’s father mother 
relations and friends come with a large tray, borne by a servant 
or a poor neighbour, containing two robes, a gold necklace, flowers, 
a comb, and, according to the means of the bridegroom's family, an 
assortment of gold jewelry. When the Reg approaches the booth 
the bridegroom ad his best-men go fo1 and join it, and when 
it reaches the booth the girl’s father and mother come out, and 
offering them water to wash their feet, lead them into the booth. On 
entering the booth they are seated either on chairs or mats spread 
on the ground. Poor people distribute pieces of cocon-kernel, 
molasses, wet and dry dates, and plantains, with betel leaves and 
nuts ; the rich hand slices of cake and glasses of wine. Aftera short 
time some female relations and friends of the bridegroom, with the 
lgave of the bride’s father and mother, enter the house, the bride- 
ms elder sister c gatray containing robes and other articles. 
this, the bride is led to the room where the family aie Me vn 
a is and where the bridegroom’s party are waiting e- 
groom’s mother and female relations “pie the bride's hair with the 
new comb and dress her ina new robe which is her bridal robe, The 
nother of the bridegroom if her husband is living, or any other 
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near kinswoman, ties the Incky necklace, which is either wholly of 
gold with a pendant gold cross worth £5 to £95 (Rs.50-Rs.250) 
or strings of black glass beads with a pendant gold figure of the 
infant Jesus worth £1 to £9 (Rs.10-Rs.20), or simple strings of 
small glass beads with a gold bead m the middle worth 10s. to £1 
(Rs.5-Rs.10)..The bride is next decked with flowers and the gold 
Ornaments which came with the robe, and flowers are handed to the 
married women who are present. The bridegroom's mother presents 
the bride’s mother with a robo worth 10s, to £5 (Rs, 5- Rs_ 50). 
Under the robe which she wore at church, the bride generally wears 
a see Spear y bier the new robe is put on the female 
members of the bride’sand brid: oom’s parties, singi merry songs, 
encircle the bride, and taking uf her maiden shirt put on a fresh 





one passing the upper part over the back and the right shoulder and 
bringing the end & front to the left side. Then her maiden bodice ‘ 


is removed and in its.place a new bodice is put on open in front 
and knotted under the bosom, The bride is also favesied 
of white muslin or net called tudlo, which is worn like a shawl 
all married women except when at church As soon as the robing is 


over the bridegroom walks into the house and stands by the side. 
of the bride, and all present say prayers and sing the “ame of the — 


Blessed Virgin. The bridegroom returns ‘to the booth leadi 


When they are seated the bride's parents come and present the bride 
with a robe and the bridegroom with a gold ring and a shoulder- 


cloth worth 10s. to £50 (Rs. 5- Rs, 500), The bride’s god-parents next ct 
come and pen the bride with clothes or ornaments, and other 
follow 


kinsfollc ¥; both men and women singing songs. Then the 
wedding feast is served, cithor simply vegetables, curries, rice, and. 
fried fakes or in addition pork, mutton, fowl, fish, liquor, bread, and 


sweet gruel. The dinner js served on plantain lenyes laid in front of 


with a piece 





straw mats folded lengthwise on which the guests sit face to face. — 


Oneor two men pass along the rows of guests serving the different 
articles in the following order: First each of the plate-leaves is 
sprinkled with water, then a little ealt is sa ah oneach leaf, then 
a share of pickle, then vegetables, then rice, then curry, then cakes, 


then meat, and then bread, and then a soy or khir of wheat or | 
. When everything is served the host calls 
to his guests * Derdchia naivin amrut kara,’ that is, In God’s 


green or horse gram. 


name feed. When the meal is finished the guests join in singing tha 


Landate or Praise God. The rest of the evening is passed in singing : 


merry songs. About midnight, the guests return to their homes, 


except those who are specially asked to stay the night. Next oy Oe 
1m an 


rome back to dine at the bride’s, After dinner th bridegroo : 
bride stand in the booth ready to start for the bridegroom’s 
house with their hands Joined to receive the farewell blessing, 


et” = 
oe : 


af 
All the elders, both men and women, bless them as they di the 1 
ant os 4 women, bless them ; y did on the ~ 
wedding day, and drop in their hands gold rings or silver coing, 
Then, with all the guests, they start in procession for the bride- 
groom's, and, when they reach the honse, they bow before the 
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family altar and receive a blessing from the elders of the house, 
and, after the blessing, sit on a sofa prepared for them and for the 
best-men and chief bridesmaid. Then, with singing of songs, the 
ips of the bridegroom present the bride with a robe worth 
20s. to £5 (Rs. 5-Rs. 50), The sponsors and the relations of the bride- 
om make presents of gold ornaments orclothes, and are seated 
ythe bride and bridegroom and presented with wearing apparel 
by the bridegroom’s parents. A dinner, not differing from the 
dinner given in the bride’s booth, is then served. After dinner the 
father of the bride makes his danghter over to the parents of the 
bridegroom saying, ‘From her birth till now I have cherished m 
daughter. I now give her to your charge and trust that you will 
treat her as your own child.’ The parents-in-law embrace the 
sobbing girl and try to soothe her. She is then led into the 
house a earn to the family patron-saint to whom she offers 
a short prayer. After this the bride’s people leave taking with 
them the bride and bridesmaids and the rest of their party except 
afew who are specially asked to stay. Next day after dinner the 
bridegroom and his nts with their friends and relations, come 
to the bride’s house where they are treated to a sumptuons 
dinner. After dinner one or two of the party,. corresponding 
to those whom the bride’s af left at the bridegroom’s, come 
next day to call the bride and bridegroom to the bridegroom's 
house. e bride and bridegroom start with the bride’s mother 
and father and at the bridegroom’s are received with the same 
civilities which reed showed to the bridegroom’s party. On the 
fternoon of the fifth day the pair again return to the bride’s and 
remain there five days, and, on the sixth, come back to the bride- 
room’s. After this they either go together or the bride goes 
one to her father’s house on all great holidays during the first 
rear after marriage, and every year during the lifetime of the 
bride's parents on the occasion of the parish feast. Besides the 
charges for the mass and sermon, the priest’s marriage fee is I2s. 
Soap 6) of which 4s. (Rs.2) sre paid by the bride's parents and 
s. (Rs. 4) by the bridegroom’s. In widow marriages there 1s no 
ceremonial except the simple religions rite in the church. No 
ceremony 1s sirkaned when girls come ofage. Inthe seventh 
month of her first pregnancy a woman is dressed m a new robe, 
decked with flowers, and feasted by her friends and relations. 
When sickness partes beyond ace of recovery news is sent to 
the parish priest, who comes to the honse to hear the dying man 
confess and to give him the communion. The patient is then 
anointed with holy oil. After death the relations wail and the 
body is bathed and decently dressed in church clothes and kept 
in the hall either on a couch or on s mat spread on the ground over 
a clean white sheet. The beadle or chamador (kolkar) goes from 
house to house telling of the death and naming the hour fixed for the 
burial. At the time named by the beadle most of the villagers attend. 
The dead hands are tied together across the chest and a small 
crucifix is placed in them. At the head is seta ne crucifix with 
s pairof burning candles. The well-to-do lay the body in a coffin and 
the poor carry it in the chureh bier. Ifthe friends of the dead cannot 
B 1713—S0) 
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pay for the priest’s attendance at the grave, the priest, in white 
surplice and black stole, comes to the church at the time fixed for 
the burial and reads the service. In other cases, accompanied by 
members of the church brotherhood, with a cross and two candle- 
sticks, the priest goes to the house of the dead dressed in a black 
cope besides the surplice and stole, The members of the brother- 
hood over their holiday clothes wear white cloaks and red or green 
tippets. At the house of mourning the priest sings and blesses the 
Shay. Then the body is lifted either in the coffin, or if there is no 
coffin in the bier, and brought from the house to the church. The 
coffin or the bier is covered with a black cloth, As soon as the 
body leaves the house the pone raise a loud wail, and her nearest 
kinswoman strips the widow of her Incky necklace, earrings, and 
glass blangles, the signs of married life. The funeral party goes 
in ssion, the cross and candlestick bearers leading, 
walking abreast. They are followed by members of the brother- 
hood in pairs about three yards apart. B er , 

and visitors walk in regular order; then comes the body carried 





by tome men, The chief mourner with other near relations follow — 





I 
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the body, and the priest, sacristan, and singers end the train. Ex- _ 


cept in Fice Loge oO — who eee afford airs ein pee the 
mest and the singers keep singing during the whole of the pro- 
Caaisii. At the church the bade S haces vial 
takes place in the morning and if the means of the family allow, a 
solemn office and mass are sung and the body is buried either in 
the church, in the veranda of the church, or in the common cemetery. 
In other cases the buriel takes place after the common prayer 
has been offered. If the deceased is a pauper the body is brought 


by his relations or friends to the cemetery where the priest goes to 


recite prayers and to bless it. Burial inside of charches is now 
forbidden on the score of health. If the burial of the well-to-do is 
fixed for an evening a solemn office alone is sung on that day and 
mass is performed on the third day after. On the day of death there 
is seldom any cooking im the house of mourning as relatives and 


friends generally supply the mourners with cooked food. On the 


seventh day all the mourners with their friends and relations go to 
the church and a solemn office and mass are sung for the repose of the 
sonl of the dead, and all persons who attend are given a breakfast 
and dinner which do not differ from those given on festive occasions. 
The office and mass are repeated on the thirtieth day and at the 
end of the year. An ordinary mass is performed on every death-day 
during the lifetime of the next-of-kin, and a general commemoration 
of the dead is held on All Saints’ Day on the second of November 


by the second and later generations. The priest’s fee is 4«, (Ra. 2) 


fora solemn mass, and for an office 8s. (Rs. 4), for an office an 
mass 10s, (Rs. 5), the grave fee is 2s. to £5 (Re.1-Rs.50), and the 
brotherhood fee 8s. (Rs, 4). Mourning is continued for one year during 


which no marriage or other joyous ceremony is performed. Onthe 
first death-day friends and relations are asked to attend the service f; 


at the church and are also feasted at home. 
Each parish is divided into a number of circles or vi 


with a budtan! or headman at the head ‘of each. The buivant res t 








an orderly called chamidor or kolkar. The budvant watches the 
conduct of the community, and in cases of misdemeanour gives notice 
to the priest, who calls meetings of adult men, and, according to the 
inion of the majority, punishes the delinquent with fine or even 
with excommunication. Small fines and temporary excommunica- 
tion can be inflicted by caste meetings. 
__ Except the educated the Kanarese Christians a3 a class are not well 
off, but of late most of them have begun to send their children to 





_ Portuguese or East Indians, numbering according to the 

1881 census 22, of whom 12 were males and 10 females, are found 
_ at Karwar, Kumta, and Yellépur. They are the descendants of the 
_ Portuguese and Dutch settlers on the Malabdr coast. They came 

about sixty years ago as clerks in Government offices when there 
| were no other English-knowing people in the district, The names 
im ordinary use among the men are, John, Joseph, Antonio, 
_ Francis, Lawrence, Charles, George, Felix, Bonaparte, Raphael, and 
Minguel ; and among the women, Mary, neg oer Angelina, Rosali, 
Petormilla, Fortunata, Cecilia, Izabella, Josephina, Adelaide, and 
Charlota. Their surnames are, Fernandes, Rosario, D’Sylva, 
Rodrigues, Noronha, Braechen, D’Cruz, and Gonsalves. The men 
are of middle is afew of them dark and stout, but most of them 
fair and spare with well-cut features. The women are fairer, shorter, 
and more delicate-featured than the men. Their home tongue is a 





corrupt Portn , but all know Konkani and the men can 5 
English and Hindusténi. ‘Their houses, though small and one-storied, 


are airy and resemble the dwellings of Europeans, and their 
furniture includes sofas, chairs, tables, cots, porcelain, glassware, 
cutlery, and copper vessels. They keep one or more servants. 
Their common food is rice and fish with meat, milk, and butter ; 
they use coffee and tea, and drink liquor either of country or of 
Buropean manufacture. They are fond of living im European 
style. The dress both of men and of women, though a little inferior, 
does not differ in fashion from that of the English. They are sober 
__ trustworthy and intelligent, but not rovident. ‘They are employed 
- im the higher and lower grades of the revenue, judicial, and forest 
departments and also in merchants’ offices. Some who hold good 
appointments are well off owning Sates and land, Others are 
impoverished. They rank with Enurasians, next to Europeans. 
‘After fter breakfast at ten the men go to their offices and the women 
‘busy themselves in minding the house and in kmttmg, sewing, or 
_ embroidering. <A family of three adults and two children 

£3 to £8 (Rs. 30-Rs,80) a month, and their houses are worth £20 to 
£200 (Rs. 200-Rs. 2000). They are Roman Catholics and subject 
‘to the Jesuit Vicar-Apostolic of seve They are religious, 
eying great reverence to the Virgin Mary and to all the saints of 
‘the Catholic Church. Their customs from birth to death resemble 







those of Portuguese Europeans and none of their religious ceremonies 
‘differ from those observed by EuropeanCatholics. They have no caste 


‘headmen like the Native Catholics. Scandalous conduct is enquired 
into and reported by the parish priest to the Vicar-Apostohc whose 
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decision either to pay fine or undergo corporal puni t is enforce 
on pain of excommunication. They give both their boys and girls 
an English education. Some have begun to take to engineering and 
others to law. | 

_ Native Protestants, numbering about 55 of whom 25 are males 
and 30 females, are found in the towns of Karwar and Honavar. ‘Those 
at Karwar are converted Telugu Chimbhars and those at Hondvar 
are low class Tula converts such as palm-juice drawers, ‘Tho 
Telugu people cameabout twenty years ago from the Dharwar district, 
and the Tulu people about fifteen | ago from South Kanara, 
woe ihe mum san intton Pal feiaaet ones bile eee ae 
among the men are, James, , Samuel, John, Betephen, Moses, 
eat and Nathan ; and among women, Christin, Paalin, asther, 
Sara, Leah, and Rebecca, Except two families, the Kamsikas and 





Costas, who were upper-class Hindus, none have surnames. All but | 
a few are short,dark,and spare. The home eine of the Honjivar 


people is Tulu and of the Karwar people uga and Kénarese. 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and tiled or 


roofs, and their furniture does not differ from that of the 


poor Native Catholics. Their staple food is rice and fish. 


eat all kinds of flesh, and drink country liquor, some of them to 


excess. Except a few who wear wry aa thes, both inen saan 
at th 


women dress like Hindus except ; wear no jewelry. 
On their way to church women cover their heads with the upper 








from Mangalor, are very poor. Of the Hondvar people one is a 
Government servant, one a palm-jnice drawer, and the rest are 
domestic servants to the missionaries, A family of three adults 


and two children spends about 12s. (Rs.6) a month, and the value 


of their house and furniture is the same as that of the poorer Native 
Catholics. They are Protestants under the Swiss Base Evangelical 
Society. Their head-quarters in India are at Mangalor and in 
Europe at Basel in North Switzerland. The Hondvar people rest 
from work on Sundays and holidays, but the Karwiir people except 
the two Mangalor families do not attend to this rule. 
holidays are Christmas, Epiphany, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day, and Pentecost. From birth to death they do not perform any 
ceremonies except baptism, marriage, and burial. The sacrament of 
baptism is administered at any time after the birth of a child. 
Girls are married after fourteen and boys after eighteen. On the 
occasion of a marriage the bride’s and the brideproom’s parents 
each givea dinner, After a death the body is decently ase | 
and laid in a coffin, and carried on the shoulders of four men to the 
Protestant burial-ground where the minister reads the service. _ 
‘They have no caste headmen. Offences against conduct are enquir-— 





ed into and punished by the missionaries, As the rules of the — 
‘society require that in all cases of misdemeanour no man can be 


punished without the diract evidence of two eye-witnesses belong- 


ang to the community, charges are seldom brought home to the | 
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delinquents. They teach their boys and girls to read Kanarese, 
bot do not take to new pursuits. 
_. Mara'thi Sidis, numbering about 190, of whom 100 are 
| males and 90 females, sre found in small numbers in Supa, 
 Yellépur, and Ankola. Most of them live in the forests. They 
| gare said to have come to Kimara from Goa where they were 
brought from East Africa by the Portuguese as slaves’ from 
_ which they escaped. Tt is aleb-euia that they were once Christians 
| and that they changed their religion after settling in Kanara. 
_ The names in common use among men are partly Christian as 
_ Mannia for Manoel, and Bastia for Sebastifio ; and partly Kanarese 
| as Pootia, Sanna, Ganpa, and Lookda. The women’s names are 
_ said to be all Kénarese as Jeta, Poti, Laxmi, Gampi, Som, 
le ‘Sukri, and Nagu. Their surnames are Musen, Matus, Muzna, 
| Yambani, and ai. Persons bearing the same surnames may 
i= eee. ‘They haye no family god and their home speech is 
Konkani, Their parent stock is said to be found in Mozambique, 
The Christian names in use among the men and the absence of 
‘Christian names among the women supports their tradition that 
when they fled from Goa they had to leave their wives behind 
and took up with Kanara women, some of whom are said to have 
_ been Bréhman outeastes. They are a branch of the Goa Sidis with 
whom they eat but do not marry. They are dark with broad 
thick lips, curly beards and hair, and slanting foreheads. They 
are not so black as the Christian Sidis, the change im colour 
being apparently due to intermarriage with Hindns, Their home 
speech 1s Konkani largely mixed with Kanarese. They live in 
small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs; and 
their furniture consists of low wooden stools, -leaf mats, and 
earthen vessels, Their common food is rigi and rice. They drink 
liquor and have no scruples about eating. any flesh except beef 
from which they abstain. They take three meals a day. Their 
first meal, which is eaten at daybreak, consists of the remains of 
! the previous evening’s meal, either régi-gruel or ragi-bread; the 
second is of rice and pulse or vegetable curry with dry fish; and the 
| third is either ragi-grael or bread. Their special dishes are. paisa 
| or sweet gruel, and doshe or pancakes. The men wear a loincloth, a 
b 2 ehouldercloth, and a headscarf, and the women wear the robe 
_ without passing the skirt back between the feet. They cover the 
upper part of the body with the Bpper end of the robe and wear a 
~ Podice with short sleeves and a back. The men wear gold earrings. 
‘and silver or copper finger rings and a silver girdle; and the 
‘women gold nose and ear rings, glass and tin or silver bangles, 
and poll bias or copper finger rings. They have generally a 
spare suit of good aothoae They are hardworking and robust, but 
-_ ernel and given to robbery and are regarded by their neighbours 
with fear and distrust. They work either as field labourers or on 
\e 
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_ public works. “As a day labourer, besides his*dinner, a man earns. 
eight pounds or 4shers of grain and a woman four pounds or 2 shers. 
Qn public works men are paid 6d. (4 ans.) and women 3d. (2ans.) a 
_ day. Children begin to work when they are about twelve and earn 
about half the wages of a full-grown worker. Their busy seasons 
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are from April to the end of June and chapeie Sietarite toJanuary. As 
all are labourers, and depend entirely on thei — peal Por 
obliged to borrow for their marriages. They borrow £1 12s. to £3 4s, 
(Ks, 16-Rs.32) at high interest generally from Havig Brdhmans whom 
they have toserve for certain periods to pay off the interest. Suma of 
about £1 12s. (Rs.16) are generally repaid in four, and sums of about 
£3 4s. (Rs.32) in eight years. About two months’ work a year is 
required as interest for the smaller, and about four months’ as 
interest for the larger loans. A family of three adults and two 
children spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month; the housa is worth 
£1 to £2 (Rs,10-Rs,20), and the furniture 49. to 10s. (Rs.2-Rs.5), 

They rank next to Chaudris, Arers, Kunbis and fishermen, 
above Mhéra and other impure classes. They are firm believers 


bl 


im soothsaying and in ghosts. They consult professional mediums 





who are called devlis, employ no Brihmans to perform their 


ceremonies, and have no spiritual guide. They worship an 


unhusked cocoanut in which they believe the spirits of their ancestors 
changed every year on the last of the 
Pitrupaksha Mahal or ancestors’ days in September. The kernel of 


live. This cocoanut is chan 





god during the Dasra holiday in October. On Dasra day a new 


cocoanut is installed and the old one taken away. Cooked flesh 
and liquor are offered and caste people are feasted. The ae 
worship of the cocoanut consists in offering it flowers, waving a lighted 
lamp in front of it, and laying before it all the cooked food in the 
house. They have a great re for village gods and for local 
—- among whom Sidi or Képhri spirits are most reverenced. 
o these they offer fowls and sheep and feast on their flesh, In 
villages where the local spirit is a Sidi, the priest ig a Sidi, The 
land owners who are generally Havig Bréhmans propitiate these 
spirits through Sidi priests, whose office is hereditary, by offering 
m animal sacrifices, cooked food, fruit, lowers, and scents. Tha 
propitiatory ceremonies are performed once a year, just before the 
sowing season. They do not perform any worship on Hindn holi- 
days except on the last day of Mahdpaksha or All Souls’ Day and 
on the day of the yearly fair at the Daas of the nearest mother or 





Durgi, when they offer blood sacrifices. On Holi in March, Yugadi 


in April, Shrdvani in August, and Diprali in October, they pr 
special dishes such as pdtsa, doshe or pancakes, and rotti or bread. 

_ When a woman is brought to bed the household is considered 
impure for three a On the third day they bring ashes and soda 
from the village washerman. ‘The house is cowdunged and all clothes 
are washed. The ashes and soda are dissolved in a vessel and 
sprinkled over the house and the people of the house, On the. 
sixth day the satti ceremony and on the twelfth day the naming 
and waa awe ceremonies are performed. Boys are shaved when they 


are about three years old. None of these ceremonies differ from ) 
those of lower class Hindus, Boys are generally married between 


sixteen and twenty-five and girls before they aro twenty. Widow 
marriage is allowed and practised; poh 
Proposals for marriage come from the bri 





is unknown. 


degroom’s house. When 
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the parents of a boy think of proposing a marriage the fatherasks Cha 


a Havig Bréhman, who is generally his creditor, whether the match 
will prove happy. Ifthe answer is favourable he goes with a few 
friends and relations to the girl’s house with flowers, betel leaves, 
plantains, and betelnuts. They tell the girl's parents that they 
lave come to ask the girl in marriage and drop into their hands a 
couple of betelnuts folded in betel leaves. e acceptance of 
these offerings implies consent. Then all sit on mats spread on 
the ground, and the bride is brought and, after the men have 
settled the price of the girl which varies from £1 89, to £4 (Rs. 16- 
Rs. 40), the women from the bridegroom’s house ornament her head 
with flowers and distribute plantains and betelnuts and leaves. A 
meal of rice, curry, liquor, and sweet gruel isthenserved. After this, 
on a convenient day, the heads of the bridegroom’s and bride’s 
houses go't ether to a Havig astrologer and get a day fixed for 
the wedding for which they pay the priest 3d. (2 ans.) 

The marriage ceremonies last three days. In the evening before 
the beginning of the rejoicings two or more men from the bride's and 
bridegroom's houses go to the honse of the headman or budvant, then 
to the house of the orderly or kolkir, and afterwards to the houses of 
all other caste pee se, per a to the wedding. On the first 
morning in each of the houses women sing songs and rub the bride- 
groom and bride with turmeric paste and bathe them in warm 
water. The bride m has a best-man with him and the bride a 
bridesmaid, After this the cocoanut-god is worshipped and guests are 
feasted with liquor, rice, curry, and sweet gruel. The clothes worn 
by the bride and bridegroom at the time of bathing are given to the 
bridesmaid and the best-man. The next evening the bridegroom, 
Wearing a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a headscarf, and a pair of 
sandals, and carrying in his hands a knife, a cocoanut, and a couple 
of betelnuts and leaves, and wearing the marriage coronet or bashing, 
goes in procession with his guests to the bride’s where they are seated 
on mats, The women sing merry songs, but there is no instrumental 
music. The headman or budvant and the orderly or kolkar and the 
padegrocm and his best-man sit on separate mats. When all are 

ted the head of the bridegroom’s house hands to the parents of 
the bride a tray containing a robe, the price of the gil, flowers, and 
any other ornament he intends to give the girl, with betelnuts and 
leaves. These things are taken into the house and the bride is 
dressed in the new robe and decked with flowers. She is then 
brought into the booth where she stands before the bridegroom, 
separated by a cloth cnrtain held by two men. The headman calls 
aloud Sdévadhdn or take care; the curtain is withdrawn and the 
parents join the hands of the couple and pour water on them from 
a small pot. A dinner is then given to all the guests. The newly 
married couple remain in the bride’s house till the evening of the 
next day when the bridegroom wearing the marriage coronet comes 
in procession to his house. He remains at home one day and one 
night and goes back to the bride’s where he stays five days. 
He then returns to his own house leaving bis wife with her 
parents. Heagain goes to the bride’s house on the first sige 
and returns to his own house after one day’s stay, taking his wi 
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with-him. They perform no ceremony either in honour of & girl’s 
coming of age or of her first pregnancy. Tap: 
Th the dead, and, after mourning three da them- 
eon Aue and soda brought from the Noose ok te inane 
washerman. When a man ison ‘he point of death they pour into his 
mouth a little cold water in which they dip a leaf of the sweet basil 
After death the body is bathed in warm water, wrapped 
m a new shroud, laid on a bamboo bier, and carried on the 
shoulders of four men. On reaching the burial. round the bier is: 
set down and the corpse lowered into the grave. The grave is 
filled, and eooked rice, fowl, curry, and liquor are offered on the 
grave. On the third da steceate ‘oing purification, as is done 
on the occasion of sti Goris . cooked rice, fowl, curry, and 
igus tn-she woverant okie Ge spirit of the dead to strengt 
himself by feeding on the offerings, ask him to come home and. live 
with the ancestors in the cocoanut. After doing this they come 
home and feed the crows and then the caste people. A person of 
the sex and age of the dead is presented with a suit of clothes. A 
similar feast to the community and the present of a yo of clothe 


















ig made on the first anniversary of the death, Th have an 
hereditary headman called Matera: with an orderly called kolkar: : 
Breaches of social discipline punished either with fing or — 


excommunication at meetings of adult castemen under the presidency 
of the budvant. When the refractory refuse to obey caste decisions 
they are put out of caste until they sabmit. When a man is under 
sentence of excommunication, none of the caste le hold any 
intercourse with him. They do not send their aiden As school or 
take to new pursuits. 
Musalma'ns, numbering 24,171 of whom 12,256 aro males | 
and 11,915 females or 573 per cent uf the total population, are 





scattered over the whole district. They are divided into twelve 
sections, Naviiyats, Dakhnis, Konkanis, Moghals, Manidrs, Momins, 
Mépillas, Kékars, Ghulims, seo “"Dho is, and Kaséis All 
Musalmiins eat together, but-as repards marriage the twelve 
sections form nine distinct laaseas Dakhnis, Konkanis and Moghals 


intermarry and form one class; Momins and Maniérs or Patavkers 
combine to form a second class; and each of the remaining seven 
classes forms a distinct community. 


According to theirown traditionthe NavArvars, a name which seems 
to mean new-comers, fled from Kufa at the head of the Persian Gulf 
to escape from the cruelty of Hajj4éj Ibn Yusuf who was 
of Irak about the close of the seventh century. The origina 
settlements were recruited by the Persian and Arab merchants, who, : 
between the eighth and the sixteenth centuries, settled in ‘large = 
numbers in the ports of Western India and married women of the — 













* Masndi's Prairiés d'Or, ID. 86. Tho Arab traveller Mamodi who visited Chea inthe 
ore Late cute tenth mre apparently from hia own o ee ; 
k of married women of the country. According to - 
account of thelr history given by the Naviiyata of Maisur (Wilke South of In i 2) 
they are.of pure Ara Arab and Persian descent and and in matters of marriage have. alt 
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‘The Konxanis and DAtms believe that they came from Réjépur in 
Ratnigiri about a century ago under the stress of a grievous 
famine ; the Daxuris state that they came from Bijépur as soldiers 
and officers during the seventeenth century when Kaénara as far 
south as Mirjén was held by the Bijapur kings. The Moauats 
claim descent from wg Indian Musalmans who settled in the 

oghal 


country during the oy) eres (1680-1710), and perhaps 
during the rule of Haidar and Tipu of Maisar (J 103-1790). ‘The 
Moms sre believed to have come in search of employment im 
1818 when Bijapur passed from the Peshwa to the English; the 
MArmiis are immigrants from the Malabér const; the KAkars 
and Kasdts have come from Dhdrwir since the introduction of 
British rule ; the Guvriue were formerly slaves of the Dakhnis and 
Navdiyats ; the Sto1s are descendants of African slaves who escaped 
from their masters in Goa; and the Daosts are local converts. 

The Navidiyats are found only in Hondvar and its villages and the 

Jakhnis and Konkanis are spread over the whole district. The 
Manidrs are found in Karwar, Ankola and Kamta, The Moghals 
and Momins are confined to Karwar. The Mépillds are settled at 
Gangavalli in Kumta and at Hondivar. The Sidis occur in Supa 
and Yellapur, and the Dhobis and Ghulims m Karwar and 
_ The Navdiyats speak Konkani much mixed with Kanarese, and 
the Dhobis Konkepi mixed with Marathi, the Mapillas Malayah, 
and the rest a modified Hindustdni with a large number of Kanarese 
and Konkani words. The language of the Navdiyats and Ghuldms 
does not differ from that of other Navdiyats, nor that of the Dakhni 
Ghuliims from tho speech of other Dakhnis. 

The Naviiyats are fair, middle-sized and disy to stoutness. 
The men wear close-cut beards. The Dakhnis are of middle 
height, muscular and spare, but darker and perhaps manlier than 
the Navdiyats. The Moghals are fair and muscular with short 
beards and flat short noses. The Maniirs do not differ from the 
Dakhnis except that they are fairer. The Mapillas are short, stout 
and sturdy. The Daldis are for the most part short, flabby and 
wheat-coloured. - The Sidis are tall and robust, dark-skinned, with 
curly hair and beard, thick lips, and slanting brows, The Kakars 
are short, stout, and strong, with maddy complexions. The Dhobis 
are short, dark, and stont. 

Well-to-do Naviiyats have one to three storied houses with stone 
walls and tiled roofs. They have front verandas where their visitors 
are received. ‘The inside is divided into several rooms according 
to the size of the family. Their furniture consists of one or more 














A wooden benches or sofas, low wooden stools, wooden boxes, straw 
mats, copper and brass cooking and water vessels, copper or brass. 


first hold aloof from the women of the country. Mamudi’s statement is of great 
value. There is little reason to doubt that it is true of many other classes of foreign 
settlers along the west coast of India, whose forefathers married with the women of 
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hove front verandas which serve for visitors. The insides and the 
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plates, and lamps. Some also have wooden cots. The house costa | 
B20 to £500 (Rs, 200- Rs. 5000) and the furniture £5 to £50 (Ra. 50- 
Rs. 500). Dakhnis, Moghals, and Manidrs livein one-storied houses 
with mud or laterite walls and thatched or tiled roofs, They also : 
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furniture do not much differ from those of the Nav&iyats. The cost 
of the honse is £50 to £200 (Rs. 500-Rs, 2000) and of the furniture 
£2 to £20 (Rs.20-Rs,.200). Mapillas and Daldis live in small honses 
with thatched roofs and mud walls. They are divided into three 
rooms and have very narrow verandas. Their furniture includes  § * 
low wooden stools, straw mats, and carthen veasels and lamps. The © 
house costs £2 to £10(Rs,20-Rs 100), and the furniture 4s, to £2 
(Rs. 2-Rs.20). Sidis live in small thatched houses, and Khdkarsin 
tiled hats with no furniture except earthen cooking vessels, a few * 
copper vessels, and straw mats for sitting and sleeping on. A 


houses of Dhobis resemble those of Dakhnis, except that they 
have sheds for drying clothes. They cost £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-Rs.30), | 
and the furniture 10s, to £1 (Rs.5-Rs.10). The honses of Dakhni 

Ghulims do not differ from those of other Dakhnis, nor those of 








al 


Navaiyat Ghulims from the houses of other Navaiyate. oY iis Be 
The staple diet of the well-to-do is rice-grnel boiled and strained ff 
dry and fresh fish curry. The Kakars and others who live above 
the Sahyddris use millet bread instead of rice and dried fish or 

mutton instead of fish carry. The poor people on the coast live 
poet on rice and partly on rigi. All take three meals a day; the hed q 
irst meal consists of rice-gruel taken at daybreak with mango _ 
pickle; the second, at noon, is of boiled rice strained dry, with a 
fish curry ; and the third at eight in the evening does not differ from — a 4 
the second. The poorer classes take gruel in the morning, ragi ' 
gruel at moon, and rice and fish curry at night. Kikars and | 
other inland Musalména take their first meal of pulse or mutton 
curry and their second after sunset of bread and curry, Above 
the Sahyiidris most eat mutton daily, and near the coast few eat 
mutton, fowls, or beef except on grand occasions and on the Ramzin, ff 
Bakar-id, sand Muharram holidays. Drmking spirits and eating pork 
are forbidden, though some Daldis, Kékars, and Kaséis drink liquor | 
and fermented palm-juice. Public dinners are given on occasions . 





















of marriage, death, and circumcision, The special dishes are Khir 
that is rice boiled in cocoanut-milk and sweetened with molasses; ff 
pulao that is rice boiled and seasoned with clarified butter and =] 
onions and eaten with mutton or beef curry; and rice-bread andfowl = 
or mutton curry. Dakhni Ghul4ms use the same food as other — 
Dakhnis and Navaiyat Ghulims as other N aviiyats. Allare fond 
of smoking tobacco and chewing betelnut and leaves with lime, 
catechu, and tobacco, Some take snuff and others take bhang or 
hemp and opium, but these practices are considered discreditahla. 
A feast to a hundred men costs about £2 (Rs. 20). ae 
The Navéiyat men wear reddish checked wnisteloths called 
fungus hanging from the hip to the ankles without passing the end 7} 
between the legs. Their headdress is fh stall rey red 
skullcap with a red cotton or silk handkerchief wrapped ‘round it, 
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the upper part of the body is bare; out of doors = 
wear a white or coloured cotton or silk jacket with a cotton or si 

shawl which they carry under one arm or over one shoulder. They 
wear country sandals. Indoorathe Navdiyat women wear the robe 
like other Musalmdin women and a bodice with short sleeves and a 
back. Out of doors they use wooden shoes like those worn by Hindu 





aanydais or ascetics, and a checked overcloth which covers their 
head and the whole body like a veil and cloak, Among the 
Naviiyats a man’s every-day dress costs 8s. to £1 (Rs.4-Rs.10) and 
& woman’s fis. to 16s. (Rs, 3-Rs.8). Dakhni and Maniér men 
pena wear a white waistcloth passing the skirt between the 
legs, a shouldercloth, and a hefidscarf, none of which differ from 
those worn by high class Hindus. Those who are military officers 
wear white drawers, long white or coloured coats, head-scarvea, 
and shoes. Government messengers who belong to this class of 
Musalming wear a jacket or bandi instead of the waistcloth. The 
women wear the robe without passing the skirt between the legs, and 
a bodice with short sleeves and a back. The upper end of the 
robe after covering the.back is drawn over the head and _ breast. 
When they go out they wear a loose white over-cloth or sheet 
which covers the body except the faceand feet. A man’s every-day 
dress costs 69. to 12%. (Rs.5-Rs.6), and a woman’s 8s. to 12s, 

(Rs, 4-Rs. 6). Among the re Sta the men wear a white or checked 
— waistcloth without pening he end between the feet, a close 
fitting jacket, a red headscarf, and sandals. The shape of 
the clothes does not differ from that of the Navdiyats but the 
material is cheaper. The women wear the robe like the waisteloth 
without drawing the upper end over the back. They cover tha 
upper part of the body with a loose jacket, and the head, like Khoja 
women, with a white or coloured kerchief. Daldi men wear the 
loineloth and wrap round the waist a narrow cloth without passing 
the end between the legs. They also wear a shouldercloth and a 
skullcap. Kakar, Kasdi, and Sidi men dress in Marathi fashion, 
in a waistcloth, a tight fitting jacket, and a headscarf. The 
women of the Daldis, Kakars, and Sidis wear the robe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They draw the upper 
end of the robe over the head, and wear a bodice with short sleeves 
anda back. Neither Daldi, Kakar, Sidi, nor Mapilla women wear 
the overcloth when they go out-of-doors. Most Naviiyats, 
Dakhms, and other well-to-do men wear either country sandals 
or Dharwar shoes, costing 1s. to Is. 6d. (8-12 ans.) the pair. Both 
men and women keep costly clothes in store and wear them on 
holidays and at weddings Boys of less than fourteen generally 
dress ina pair of gay coloured drawers or paijamds, a long coat, 
and a headscarf with a pair of slippers; and girls in skirta and 
backed bedices. Boys wear round their neck silver chains with 
a pendant gold coin either an Akbari mohar, an English sovereign, 
ora Portuguese crusada. -They also wear silver bracelets and gold 
or silver finger rings. Girls wear gold nose and ear rings, eolte 
silver necklaces, gold or silver bracelets, and gold or silver finger 
rings. Men wear few ornaments except a silver waistband and a 


set of gold or silver finger rmgs. Women wear gold noserings, 
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earrings, necklaces, bracelets either of gold or silver, and gold. or 
silver finger rings. 

The Navdiyats, including the Ghulém Navéiyats and the Maniiirs, 
are even-tempered and hardworking, but have not a p ood name 
honesty. The Dakhnis including the Ghuldm Dakhmis are ho’ 
tempered and truthful but lazy. The Daldis are lazy and timid. 
The Moghals, Mépillds, and Sidis are hardworking but prond. 
Khikars are willing to work but have not a good name for honesty. 
The Dhobis are quiet hardworking and even-tempered. | 

Exeept a few head and chief constables, some f nsioned military 
officers, and some revenue clerks, most Dakchnis are cither 
messengers in the revenue and judicial departments and police 
constables or husbandmen, or petty traders retailing fruit eggs 
and hides. A small number live on incomes derived from heredi 
land. The Kasédis are sheep-butchers and earn abont a) 
(Rs. 200) a year. Some Dakhnis who live on the banks of rivers 
own and work boats, Manitirs are mostly peddlers hawking cotton 
and thread, glass bangles, beads, knives, needles, combs, and sundr 
silk articles; some of them also deal in cloth. Moghals, Mapillas, and 
Sidis are unskilled labourers and , rs. The Dildis, from 
dalad fishing, catch and cure fish and go to sea as sailors, KE: | 
work as horse-keepers. Navdiyats are large landed Proprietors sats 
merchants, who deal in country and European cloth, T y are also | 
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moneylenders. The Navdiyat Ghuléms are traders and the Dakbni 


Ghulims are messengers and husbandmen. The Navdiyat tradera — 
earn £50 to £200 (Rs. 500-Rs, 2000) a 


Naviliyat clerks employed in shops, exclusive of food, varies 


£10 to £30 (Rs. 100-Rs.800). The Maniérs earn £10 to £30. — 
(Rs.100-Rs.300). Except of landholders, military pensioners, and _ 


clerks the average yearly income is about £10 (Rs.100). All rest - 
from work on the Ramzin and Bakar Ids, and on the last two days 

of the Muharram. In the rural parts if a Musalméin dies the othe tf 
Musalmién villagers stop work for a day. Traders are busiest in — 


the fair season and husbandmen during the rains. Navéiyats and 


Maniirs save enough to mect marriage and other special expenses — 
without borrowing. Dakhnis and others, though not scrimped for 
food, borrow to meet marri ge expenses and are generally in — 
debt. Daldis generally build their huts on lands belonging fo 


others ; but most other Musalmins own land gither as proprio eam 
a3 permanent tenants; es 


Except Daldis, Kasdis, Sidis, and Kékars, the Kanara Musalmane 


are careful to keep the rules of their religion. Each settlement, = | 
however small, has a Mosque with a muilla or priest and daily 


prayers, and a special weekly meeting on Fridays at noon when the 
kasi or judge, the deputy kasi, the khatih or preacher, or tho 
mulla leads the prayers. The Naviiyats, Konkani, Mapillis 
and the Déldis are Shafis and some of the remaining classes | 
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Hanafis. In most houses the Kurdn is read either by the head ofthe = 
family, or if he cannot read by some hired reader. The different ~¥ 
Muhammadan settlements are rome into circles, each under a kisi _ 


who is an hereditary officer hol g a diploma and free-grant 
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from former Musalmiin tilers. These grants have been continued 
by the British Government. But the /izt’s duties are now con- 
fined to registe 1 marriage PONTPACES An | SLOT Ff over meetings re 
to settle soeiat dinpaies The khatibs and mullas also hold free 
Jand-grants. Where the kazi’s circle is too large to admit of his 
attending all marriages he appoints a pean or naib, The mulla 
can read prayers and the khatib can preach whether or not the 
kizi is present, but the ndib cannot act without the Nazi's 
| ission. The mosque is generally m charge of at least four 
fa ymen of character called mufardllis or wardens. The mullas 
are also leaders of the burial service, preparing the shrond, 
bathing the body, and reading prayers at the grave. Besides at 
mosques Musalmins worship at the shrines or dargis of saints or 
pirs. At these shrines people make vows, burn incense, and offer 
plantains, molasses, and cocoanuts. Each of the larger shrines has 
a beadle or muzdvar whose office is to sweep and light the shrine 
and receive the vows. They also hold Government lands free of 
rent. Once a year on the anniversary of the saint these shrines 
are lighted and a dinner is given to the Mnuhammadans of the 
neighbourhood. Most Kanara Musalméns have a fair acquaintance 
with tages tenets of their seared believe that» 
the funeral party retires forty the grave, two angels 
called Munkir and Nakir enter the grave and ack the dead man, 
by whom he was created, who is his t, and whose rules of 
conduct he followed. If the man’s life was good he Ans : 
My God is Alla, my Prophet Muhammad, and my conduct was 

nided by the precepts of Muhammad. Ifa man’s life has been 
sinful he grows confused and is unable to answer. After these 
angels have visited it, the soul of the pentoras enjoys the bverets 
of heaven and the soul of the wicked suffers the torments of hell till 
the judgment-day when the righteous go to heaven and the wicked 
for a certain period to hell. Eternal damnation is reserved for the 
nobelieving. 

As women seldom take part in processions during the day all 
joytul Musalmsn ceremonies are held at night. When women are 
required to go out during the day they are careful to keep to bye- 
paths and both at night and day they enter the house by the back 
di After child-birth women keep the house for forty days. 
Assoon as the child is born it is washed, wrapped in a cloth, and 
laid in a winnowing-fan. The mulla or some elderly neighbour 
comes, offers a prayer, and names the child. For three days the 
mother is fed on rice-gruel sweetened with molasses and without 
galt, and the child with rice water mixed with molasses. On the 
fourth day the mother gets her usnal diet and begins to suckle 
the child. The midwife who may be of any caste remains with the 
woman for six days. About nightfall on the sixth women neighbours 
come to the house. The midwife places on a plantain leaf two 
pounds (one sher) of rice, a cocoanut,-some betelnuts and leaves, 
and some plantains and jessamine flowers. Fine cooked rice 
seasoned with butter and the fried leg of a cock are offered to the 
contents of the plantain leaf with the prayer that the child may be 
destined to fare well, Women watch the rice and betelnut by 
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turns during the whole night. The rest of the women, after taki 
& supper of rice, fowl curry, and sweetened rice and cocoanut : 
or kar, pass the night in singing. At dawn the midwife carries 
the things away and the guests return to their homes. On the 
fortieth day they cook rice curry and sweetened rice boiled in 
cocoanut mill, and ask the muila’s wife and other women, When 
the guests are come the young mother goes along with them to the 
well, and lighting a lamp waves it over the well. Lamp-black or 
antimony is rubbed on the well, and a couple of betel leaves and 
nuts are dropped into it. They return to the honse and are feaste 
Boys are circumcised perncet one = eight. Re ville ge bans 
who is 2 sures trained for the work, performs the operation and 
is paid 1s. to RS (8 ang.-Rs, 2) in cate: besides a new handker- 
chief worth about Is. (8 ans.), On the da before that fixed for 
the ceremony a dinner is given to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 
The ceremony of circumcision generally takes place in the afternoon, 
In the country both men and women are invited. The boy is 
seated on a stool and his hands and feet are held by some strong 
man. The mother who is surrounded by women guests is made to 
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her head. The barber draws out the foreskin with a pair of pincers” = 
and cuts off the skin with a razor. As soon as ‘the Operation is- 


over a little water from a metal pot is poured on the head of the 


boy’s mother. The cakes which were on the mother’s head are given _ 


toa Musalmén beggar with 14d. to 6d. in cash (1-4 ans.) and some 
molasses. The guests are treated to a meal of rice, curry, and rice 


sweetened and boiled in cocoanut milk, The ceremony costs £2 to 
#10(Ra 20-Ra, 100). Few perform the hismifia or initiation but all 
perform the akhika or sacrifice ceremony, The sacrifice consists _ 


of killing one or more goats and feeding the caste people with puldo 
and meat curry, Naviiyat, Dakhni, i | 





married before they come of age and boys between sixteen.and 
twenty-five. Divorce and widow marriage, though allowed, are rare 


Formal proposals for marriage come from the bridegroom’s father _ * 
who first ascertains from the bride's people that the proposal will | 
not be rejected. The master and the mistress of the bridegroom’s 


house, accompanied by male and female neighbours go to the bride's 
house with a robe and flowers, and betel leaves and nots, The women 
£0 into the house and dress the girlin the new robe and deck her 
with ornaments and flowers. The men fix the amount of the 
marriage settlement or mahar, which the husband has to pay the 


wife, The amount varies from 10s. to £100 he hoarse 


Betel leaves and cocoannts are then distributed to the house peo 
and neighbours and all present are treated to a meal of rice 


oot and sweet rice boiled in cocoanut milk. Like other natives 
O 


called tent whose duty it is to invite all the community to be present 
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women do not appear in public except with a veil or burka, — 
tT Sidi, Kékar, Dhobi, and Déldi women fo out withouta — 
Feu, 
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during the age. The marriage ceremonies last five days. On 
the first day the feast of hakdars in memory of deceased ancestors 
is held, and neighbours, particular friends and relations are 
invited. This feast consists 9 dab and fowl or mutton curry. On 
the second day a party from the bridegroom’s house and another 
from the bride’s go in procession with molasses turmeric paste sweet 
oil and scented flowers, and deck the bride with flowers and rub her 
with the paste, oil,and powder. After this the whole community are 
invited and treated to a meal the same as that on the previous day, 
Onthethird day, after the arrival of the guests, a party from the bride's 
house come with music bringing a garland or Adr, a crest or ture, 
and a badge or shera of flowers,a gold ring with the bridegroom's 
name engraved on it, another ring, a headscarf, a long coat, 
tr 3, cranes 4 handkerchief or rumdl, a pair of sandals or juéa, 
a copper tray for betel leaves, a brass spittoon, a small copper pot, a 
brass as Ge tasht, a copper plate or { es RecpeS cup or Toke atid | 
nine new earthen pots. These things are taken into the house 
where a party of twenty-five women are assembled who have come 
from the bride’s house by bye-paths. The bridegroom then comes and 
bathes in the bath-room and after he is bathed his female relations 
peur on his head scented water from the nine new pots that came 
the bride’s house, They then make the bridegroom sit on a 
stool and wave round his head copper coins which they drop ina 
tray Inid at-his feet. They afterwards place in his hands silver 
coins worth 2s. to 10s. (Re.1-Rs.5). The money which was waved 
round his head is given to a Muhammadan woman called mushaka 
whose duty is to accompany the people of the house when they go to 
invite women guests. ‘The men guests are asked by the isni, iain a 
fixed allowance and for his services has the right to take to his house 
a plateful of cooked food from all public dinners, The bridegroom 
rwards goes to pnt on the dress brought from the bride’s house 
and the guests begin to feast. After the meal the bridegroom fully 
attired comes into the wedding booth. When he paalkes his iahgcs | 
ance the guests rise and salute him and again sit down, and he 
takes his seat along with them. All relations and friends of the 
bridegroom then rab him with scented oil and present him with 
ornaments of gold or silver or with shawls or waistcoats. Mean- 
while goF Sacre amuse themselves listening to singing and dancing 
girls, When this is finished the bridegroom goes in procession, 
often on horseback, to the bride’s house in company with all the 
ests. This is called shabgast. As soon as the procession enters 
the bride’s wedding booth the bridegroom’s party is received with 
every mark of respect, and the Ivizi or his deputy draws ont and 
registers the marriage contract which is signed by the bridegroom 
and by the agent for the bride, When the marriage contract, which 
provides for a marriage settlement, is read in the booth the mother 
or any kinswoman whose husband is alive puts round the bride’s 
neck a fivefold string of black beads. This is called the lucha. 
The kazi is paid a marri fee of 6s. (Rs. 3). If the ceremony 
is performed by the deputy kitzi he keeps 4s. (Rs. 2) and hands the 
remaining 2s. (Re.1) to the kizi. The rest of the night is spent in 
hearing songs and watching dancing-girls dance. Most guests, 
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except near relations and special friends, retire before daybreak. In 
the morning a feast is given by the bride's people, and im the 
afternoon, at the invitation of the women the bridegroom enters the 
women’s quarters where he sita on a bed with a companion, who 1s 
peoerelly a SORe The bride is seated opposite to him, with 
her face covered. Between them acopy of the Aurin 1s placed on a 
low wooden stool. The white sheet that covered the bride’s facets 
removed by a near female relation of the bride. The brideg | 
the bride, or any other person who can read Arabic, cpat the book, 
and the chapter on peace is read alond, The bride then bids fare- 
well to her parents and relations and is led by them into the hall 
where the sister of the bride or some other near female relation 
says to the parents of the bridegroom, ‘ Heretofore we cherished the 
girlas we could. Now we make her over to you and pray you © 
will treat her as your daughter.’ At this the bidegroom comes 
forward and lifting the bride in his arms places her either ia a 
bullock carriage in which he and lus companion and the bride's 
female companions also sit, or on horseback. A private dinner 
party is then given in the bridegroom's house. Next morning tha 
pair are bathed by women in turmeric water. At night they go — 
to the bride's house where they are again bathed. On the fifth day | 
the Se return to the fg Sepia house and a feast is given to all 
the female relations of the bride who are specially invited. After 
the feast cocoanats and wheat-flour cakes, stuffed with scraped cocoa. 
kernel and molasses and fried in cocoanut oil, are put in the laps of 
all relations, one cake in the laps of distant relations and seven im 
the mother’s lap. This is called parent ing adi milava 

ing the whole of the marriage Musalmén women sing Hindustani 
songs in the house and country musicians play. About a fortnight 
after the marriage the bride comes to her parents with a variety of 
sweetmeats which are distributed to her relations friends and 
neighbours. She remains at her father’s for a week or ten days 
and returns with similar eatables which are distributed among the 
boy's friends. The couple are afterwards invited with some friends 
on the Khudba holiday and after dinner the bridegroom and bride 
aré presented with clothes. ‘Then the bridegroom goes home 
leaving his wife to follow in a couple of days. 

If @ married girl is living in her husband's house when she comes 
of age, women from her own house accompanied by musicians go 
to her husband’s with several kinds of sweetmeats. On arriving | 
they enter the women’s room and deck the girl with flowers and lay -* 
In the upper half of her robe a small quantity of sweetments, part 
of which she eats, A dinner is served to the visitors and to female 
neighbours, and they return home. If the girl is living at her 
mother’s when she comes of age a party of women from her husband's 
house come and deck her with flowers and are given « dinner. The 
cost of this ceremony varies from £1 to £2 (Rs.10-Rs.20). When 
& Woman becomes pregnant for the first time her mother’s people treat 
her in the same way as when she came of age. At the seventh 
month sheis taken to her mother’s house and seldom returns to her 
husband until four months after the child is born. 

When a man is sick beyond hope of recovery some one who 
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can read the Kuran is called and in a loud voice recites the chapt 
on death and the happy future of the believer. The creed and the 


wrayer for forgiveness are read and a little sugared water is 






pped into the mouth of the dying man. When all is over the 
_ people of the house wail hitterly and beat their mouths. The eyes 
of the dead are carefully closed and the great toes are tightly tied 
together. On hearing of the death all men of over ten years of age 
come decently dressed to the house of mourning. The bier and a 
plank about six feet long by two broad is brought from the mosq 
A plot of ground sbout six feet by three is dug about six inches 
deep and a scaffolding of bamboos about a foot high is tied over it 
and the plank laid upon it. The toes are untied and the body is 
carefully washed with hot water by men if it is a man, and by 
women if itis a woman. It is then clothed in a white waistclo 












or lnngiand a long shirt called kafni. Antimony or black salve is 
applied to the eyes, and the body is wrapped in two white scented 


shrouds which have been prepared by the mulla. The shrouds are 
tied with three bandages, at the head, the middle, and the feet. 
Before the bandage ia tied over the head friends relations and 
neighbours come and beg pardon for any evil they may have done 
the deceased and offer him their forgiveness should he in any way 
have wronged them. The wife comes forward with sobs and 
frees her husband from the marriage settlement and the mother 
frees him from the claim which she has to his support. The bandage 
is tied above the head and the face is hid. The body is laid in the 
bier and carried on the shoulders of four men who with others call 

tilaha illalléh, ‘There is no God but one’, Assoon as the body 
is taken away, the widow takes off her Incky necklace, her 
nose-ring, her glass bangles, and her bracelets. As they carry the 
body the bearers pray that the sins of the dead may be forgiven. 
The body is taken to the mosque and laid there, while the people 
wash. ‘They then stand in three lines behind the bier and pray, 
and after praying start for the grave. On reaching the grave, which 
has already been dug, the po once more pray. Two of tha 
bearers go into the grave and one standing at the head and one at 
the feet lower the body and lay it with the head to the north, 
leaning on the right side, that it may face Mecca. When the 
body is inits place all the three shroud bands are untied. All 
present repeat the prayer called Aulkula, and pass to two men 
in the grave three handfuls of earth which they lay under the 
head of the corpse. The men in the grave come out and all 
thrice throw handfuls of earth into the grave saying, ‘Of earth we 
made you, to earth we return you, and from earth shall raise you on 
the resurrection day.’ The mulla prays and pours a large potful 
of water on the grave. The whole party retire forty paces and 
aguin pray. After this they return to the house of mourning, 
and standing at the door, pray for the soul of the dead, Relations 
and particular friends remain with the family and dine with them. 
Some near relations pass their time at home reading the Kuran 
with friends and relations until the fortieth day, but most only till 
the tenth day. On the second and the third day they go to the 
‘mosque and pray. On the morning of the third day a large nuniber 
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of friends and relations meet in the mosque, and after b aring 
the proper portion of the. Kuran read, in Reger the merit of — 
this act of devotion may pass to the soul of the dead. On this a 
tray of flowers and a vessel of scented water is passed among the — 
guests who each pick one flower, oe in the scent, and lay it on the — 
grave with the short ares called Darud. ‘The rest of the lowers — 
and the scent are also laid on the grave, and two stones are planted _ 
on the grave, one at the head and one at the foot. Fried rice 
called churmuri, dry dates, and sweetmeats are handed round and 
the guests withdraw. On the tenth and fortieth days after ath, — 
and again when a year is over, dinners of mutton are given, when — 
the guests pray that the dead may rest in peace. nn 
Among Kanara Musalméns the Navdiyats, the Dakhnis j ‘a 
the Moghals, and the Konkanis hold the highest social posi lon; next — 
come the Maniirs and Memans, then the Mapillas, Khékars, 
Ghulims, Sidis and Kaséis, and last the Dhobis. | Wye 
Serious breaches of social rules are brought to the notice of the 
Kazi who calls a meeting of adult Musalmans, and presid ing over it 

















sses a decision in accordance with the opinion of the majority 
Minor offences are punished with fine which is partly credited the 
mosque and partly spent in entertaining the community. In 
scandalous cases the offenders in addition to paying fines are ordered | 
cated > 
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to ask public pardon. In default the offenders are excommuni U 
until they submit to the decision of their caste-fellows, ed 
Under the influence of European officers, Musalmdns are begint ing — 
to send their boys to vernacular schools and may be said to beina 
fair way of improving. ee 
Sulta’n Lads, numbering 81 of whom 40 were males and 41 
females, are found in the Haliyal sub-division. They are half-_ 
Muhammadans and half-Hindus and have Mullds for their priest 
They are said to keep all Hinda customs on tho occasions of birt 2% 
marriage and death, and do not undergo the rite of circumcision. — 
They are butchers and liquor-sellers and are comparatively well off. 4 | 
Turk Babis, nambering 65 of whom 35 are males and — 
30 females, are found at Murdeshvar in Hondvar. They are said 
to be descendants of Konkani and Sondr ontcastes. The founder | 
of the caste is believed to have been one Babi, who, haying been — 
foreibly converted to Islim by Tipn Sultdén and having reverted — 
to Hinduism on Tipn’s death, gained the surname of Tork, | 
which is the common title for Muhammadans in Kanara, His , 
family intermarried with the illegitimate children of Sondr an +} 
‘Konkani women and this practice still continues. The names. 
common use ppt the men are, Ganpaya, Ramaya, Shivappa, | 
Sheshgneri, and Kushta, and among the women, Nagamma, Shanteri, | 
Subbi, Savitri and Rukmini. They are fair, muscular, and strongly-- 
made, living in one-storied houses with either mad or laterite walla — 
and thatched or tiled roofs. Their ordinary diet includes rice, vege- 
tables, and fish. Their holiday dishes do not differ from those a 
the Konkanis, The dress ae ES of the men as well as of the 
women do not differ from those of the Konkanis. The 7 are petty | 
Gealers and husbandmen tilling either their own or tired - 
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_ They are generally hardworking and thrifty, living above want, 

_ though forced to borrow to meet mire ae thread ceremonies. 

_ They employ Havig Brahmans as their family priests and to conduct 

| their ceremonies. Boys are girt with the sacred thread between 
| eight and eleven; girls are married before eleven,and boys between 
sixteen and twenty. The details of their naming, puberty, and death 

_ ceremonies do not differ in any — particular from those of 

- the Kushasthalis. The dead are burnt and mourned ten days. 
_ "The heads of widows are shaved and they are not allowed to marry, 

_ As a class they are religions, like the Sahasrastkers, being spenadl y 

_ devoted to the worship of Venkatramana of Tirupati. Th y have 
ae faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and ghosts. Their religious 

_ Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in west 
_ Maisur. But they are not strict followers of their sect and have a 

_ leaning towards Vaishnavism. A family of five spends about 14g. 

(Rs. 7) a month. They send their boys to school and are ready to 

_ take to any new calling which promises well. | 

_. Europeans, numbering 45 of whom 30 were males and 15 

females, are found at Karwar, Yel lapur, and Sirsi. With the 
‘exception of three, two Basel Protestant missionaries and a forest 
eontractor who are Germans, they are English Government servants, 
_ Chinese, numbering 25 of whom 15 were males and 10 females, 

are found at Karwar, TI fi are convicts transported by the English 

_ from China, They are said to have been convicted and punished 

for piracy with marder, Some of them have turned Roman 

Catholics and some are still Buddhists. The Christians have 
married Goa Christian girls and have children by them. Some work 

BS masons, some as sweepers, some os gardeners, and some do 
wicker work. They are passionate if provoked and are under police 

survelliance as they are suspected of theft and robbery, They are 
good workmen earning ls. to 2s. (8 ans.-Re.1) a day. 
Beni Israels, numbering 25 of whom 14 were males and 11 
females, are found in the towns of Kirwiar and Yelld4pur. They are 
Government servants, speaking a corrupt Marathi, and not differing 
from the Beni Isréels or Indian Jews of Bombay to which class 
they belong. 

- Parsis, numbering 17 of whom 9 were males and 8 females, are 
found in Karwar. Three of them are Government servants and the 
rest traders. They come from Bombay and do not differ from the 

Bombay Pirsis. | 
_ According to the 1881 census eight towns had more than 5000 
‘and two of the eight more than 10,000 people, Excluding these 
eight towns, which together numbered 57,830 or 13-70 per cent of 
the population, the 364,010 inkabitants of Kanara were distributed 
over 1102 villages, giving an average of one village for 3°54 square 
“miles and of 330-30 people to each village. Of the 1102 villages 271 
“had less than 100 people, 276 between 100 and 200, 382 between 200 
‘and 500, 111 between 500 and 1000, 47 between 1000 and 2000, 
‘8 between 2000 and 3000, and 6 between 3000 and 5000. Besides 

‘the 1102 villages there were 2490 inhabited and eighty uninhabited 


~ hamlets. 
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__ There is no marked difference between a Kanarese hamlet: anda 
Kanarese village. As the whole of the district has not been sur red 








the returns are uncertain. Some villages inclade several | lets 
widely apart, and in many cases the lands of different villages are 
iitett ogether. This confusion arises from the practice of includin zeth 


im a single private or temple estate plots of land held by one owner — 
several villages, Karwar before the survey had only thirty-seven 
villages, under the survey it has sixty-one. Similarly in Kr fa 
the number of villages has been raised from 164 to 260. Under — 
the old system the units were sthals or holdings, majras or har 
of two or more holdings, grams or Villages of two or more h let: a 
and méganis or groups of two or more villages. U0 der the new or 
survey system the revenue charge of a shinbhog or village account- oh 
ant takes the place of the mégani or village group. Some ga _ 
villages are inhabited aoe by Havigs and their dependents; most 
other villages have a mixed population.’ om 
According to the 1881 census, of 74,991 the total number of 
houses, 68,832 were occupied and 6159 unoccupied. The total gave 3 
an average of 19°17 houses to the square mile, and the 68,882 _ 
occupied houses an average of 6-12 inmates to each house. Kanara 
houses may be arranged under four classes. Houses of the first — 
class are two-storied, with verandas and front yards, tiled roofs, 
laterite walls, and wooden ceilings, containing a all, two or three — ; 
sleeping rooms, a cook-room, a bath-room, and a cattle-shed. The 
floors of all are smeared with a wash of cowdung and polished by — 
stones. The bath-room and the cattle-shed form a separate block | 
which generally stands behind the main building. Houses of the — 
second class are two-storied, with mud walls, laterite pillars, thatched ~ 
roofs, and floors cowdunged and polished-as in first class houses, 
Houses of the third class are smaller than first and second class — 
houses, They are one-storied, with mud walls, laterite pillars, | 
thatched roofs, and wooden ceilings. Houses of the fourth class are 
small one-storied huts or cottages, with mnd wattled reed orcocoa- 
palm leaf walls and thatched roofs. The walls of houses of the first 
and second classes are plastered with cement and those of other 
houses with cowdung mixed with mud. In the smaller or third | 
class houses the side verandas are used as cattle-sheds and bath. ~ 
rooms. Inthe palm and spice garden country the house of the | 
Havig owner stands in the middle and the labourers live in huts on i 
the skirts of the garden. The furniture of most Kfnara honses 
includes straw mats, wooden boxes, benches, stools, brass lamps, — 
copper brass and bell-metal vessels, and, in the houses of the rich, 
silver dining and drinking plates and cups. Some Hindu families, 
who know English, use tables, chairs, and other articles of European | 
furniture, and some Native Christians and Enurasians nse English 
cookery, glassware, and cutlery. Sa 


Except in Haliyél and Mundgod petty divisions which border on | 
Belgaum and Dhbérwir, there are no village communities proper, — 
The village establish entis more complete in the villages m : ef 
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than in those below the Sahyddris. A complete village community 
contains a purochit or family priest, a joishi or astrologer, an archak or 
temple servant, muktesars or temple council, a panchal or goldsmith, 
a badige or carpenter, an achéri or blacksmith, a kelasi or barber, 
a madtcal or washerman, a shin or tailor, a kumbar or potter, and 
a cay ise or shoemaker ; and i pe officers the gauda or village 
» the shanbhog or village accountant, and the wgrani or 
village messenger. Besides these the pafanashilli or s paged 
is found in large trading villages. Not more than twenty-five per 
cent of the villages have full establishment of officers and 
servants. Of the Government officers,as a rule, the headman or 
patil is found alone in each village, and the accountant or shinbhag 
and the messenger or wgrani in each magni or village “ Broup 
The headman in Kanara villages Sa-n0t an hereditary but a Gove 
ment stipendiary officer chosen for his position and wealth, 
Formerly most headmen Ake Leon to the lower orders of husbandmen, 
Nadors, Gondas, Halepdiks, Komirpdiks, Karivakkals, Bhervgee, 
or Marathas. Of late in several cases the office has been 
Havigs, Shenvis, Sdrasvats, Habbus, Chitpdvans, Lingiyats, Talia, 
and ulevars, The kulkarni or village accountant as chee is -& 
Brihman e ugrint or messenger is either a Halepaik, Komarps 
Devli, or Pita big ny: 


Though he is not so powerful as in districts where the rie 
hereditary, the Kénara village headman takes a 
village affairs. So great is his importance as the leader of Paes 
ceremonies and festivals, that few are held unless the headman or 
some member of his family i is present. He is the first to receive the 
betelnut and leaves at social gatherings, and the offerings and flower 
s at religious gatherings. Under the Madras Government 
till 1362, in addition to his revenue and police duties, the village 
headman was the head of the village council or panchayat which 
decided petty civil disputes. Though he no longer has this judicial 
power, the headman is still often consulted and appointed mediator 
in sidored between nei an villages or between landlord and 
tenant. He also settles quarrels between husband and wife, 



















family festivals a whole village is seldom feasted. But a headman 
or rich landholder besides the caste people of his own and neighbour- 
ing villages often asks as many as 1000) or even 2000 of his tenants, 
field servants, and other poor neighbours. At birth, thread-girding, 
marriage, death, memorial, and forest feasts or vanbhojan & nomber 
of guests are generally fed! As arale caste and other neighbours 
are asked to marriages, caste people alone to deaths, and only a 
few friends and relations to bi id ear and other feasts. 


1 On forest feast days the vi le carry the imaigecof the village in a 
palanquin to a river bank on the Ma of tha the village forest, At the river fork the 
people wash the g and their own bodies in shah tevbee said take G: meal whine 
- ental on the epot, After sunset the procession returns with music and 

ing iris walking oe a ee chased foast days the tegen ageter 
tand on their way procession paases | e 
rir of the village. 
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regarded as impure, re not allowed even to touch the village 
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The villagers a3 a body are considered to have the right to use — ; 


the village cattle troughs, ponds, wells, and rivers, and the villags 
temples. In some large villages the grazing ground is divided into 
plots, each plot being allotted to a fixed number af families ; but 


no limit is set to the number of cattle which a man maj send to 
the village grazing ground. Villagers are allowed either from sheir 


own or from aeagubouriny Ieee to take free of charge a3 much 


dead wood as they want fo ie villagers draw — 
water from the vi cattle troughs, ponds, wells, and rivers, except 
that in some cases the right to use the water of the 


for tillage is confined to the owners of a few fields, and that - | 
Holayars, Hussalars, Mbhars, Mangs, aud Chdmbbars, who are | 


drinking well, and have a well set apart for their use. 
being forbidden the use of the village well the degraded classes are 
not allowed to enter the village temple but they may present offermgs — 





through the temple priest. In carrying out works of common Ae) 


usefulness, such as building the village =e le, digging the village 
P 


well, or deepening the village pond, the villagers help according to 


their means and position, rarely paying cash, gen 


supplying either material or labour. in the case of works, whi 


are useful only to a particular caste, the caste who benefits is 
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alone expected to contribute. J 
Besides their own land villagers often till land in one or more. an 
neighbouring villages. New settlers are not required to pay any - 





when they settle, thot gh some secure the favour of the goddess of 


the new village by offering her presents. Except in large lowland a= 
villages, where the moneylender and grain-dealer is often ether a 


Konkani, a Vani, ora Navdiyat Musalman, and in upland villages, 
where he isa Dhaérwér Lingdyat, the Bh see who lends grain and 
money to the poorer villagers 1s gener ly a well-to-do locablandlord. 
The purohit or family priest and the joisht or astrologer are the 
religions guides of the Hindu villagers. The astrologer consults — 


the almanac, tells the villagers what days are lucky for birth — \\) 


marriage ceremonies and for begining to sow and to reap. +, 
family-priest conducts the family ceremonies, births, priest | 
marriages, deaths, and memorial feasts. Among high class Himdos 
the family priest is a Bribman ora Lingdyat, and among the lower 


classes either a Ganda, a Budivanta, or 8 Kolkar. Besides their 


family priest most Hindus have a spiritual Teacher or guru, who oF 
his representative visits his followers from time to time, advises 
them, purifies and blesses them, and receives their worship. The 
family priest is paid both in grain and in cash, and the spiritual 
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Teacher in cash, The religious leaders among the Musalmans are. | 
the khatih or preacher, the mulla or priest, and the kaji or judge. 


The preacher or khatib, who is found only in large villages, conducts 


ria Friday prayers or namdj, and gene rally enjoys some rent-free 


= 


The kaji, who was formerly the judge, or im the kaj’ 
absence the naib, conducts marriage, and the priest or mulla conducts 
irth, death, sacrifice, and other religions ceremonies. On these — 
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| KANARA. 4 
 eceasions the kdji and mulla are paid in cash by the persons for 


whom the ceremonies are performed, and in large towns besides 
private fees they draw a Government allowance. , 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, and other village craftsmen are paid either 


in eash or in grain or both in cash and in grain. For ordinary work 


a 
4 





’ the village craftsman is engaged and for building @ new house or 


other more difficult work a more skilfal craftsman from a neighbour- 
ing town is sent for and paid in cash. 
Of the people of Kanara the trading and educated classes alone 


- Jeave the district in search of employment. The traders of Kumta, 


Karwar, and Sirsi either go or send agents to Bombay and Hubli. 


A few ‘educated Hindus and Christians also find Government 
employment outaide of the dist =t, and somo send their sons to be 


educated in Bombay. Within the district there is much movement 


of trade between the uplands apd the ccast and of Isbour between 


the coast and the w lands. Traders, who attend faira or weekly 
markets, return to their homes within four days, and those who g 

to the larger markets are absent from a week to a month. [he 
brisk demand for field labour im the u land parts of the district 18 
chiefly supplied m YellApur from Goa, Rarwar, Ankola, and Kumta, 
and in Sirsi and Siddapur from Hondvar and Baindur, Kundapur, 
and Udapi in South Kanara. For a month or two during the hot 
season the demand for labour in road-making, pond-digging, and 
well-sinking also brings considerable numbers of workmen from 
Dharwir and eee Most of the Goa labourers are Christians. 
They find work ¢ iefly in Havigs’ gardens where they dig, carry 
manure, and do other garden work. They rarely bring their families 
with them and do not settle in the district, They stop for the eight 
fair months (October to May) and return with the setting in of the 
south-west monsoon. The same workmen generally work for the 
same master year after year. During the rains they work at home 
sither in their own fields or for hire on their neighbours’ land. A 
fow carpenters and other ekilled artisans from Kumta and Hondvar 
find employment during the eight fair months in Sirsi, Siddipur, 


and other upland towns, and return home ina the rains. Ihe 
local labourers move from place to place, selling : 


uel and grass, and 
digging and making bricks, They are never away from their homes 
more than fifteen days at 4 time. The Yellépur saw-mills give 
employment to afew hands, bat the people f ud the climate 50 
Rcheel valthy that few pes Sidis remain there for any time. In 
December, January, and February a few workmen go from village 
to village tilling suggt oF dry crop rice land, and return after a 


 jnonth or two when the work 18 over. Formerly some Kunbis and 


families belonging to the forest and hill tribes used to move about 
the district carrying on the wasteful system of wood-ash tillage im 
different parts of the forest. Since the area available for wood-ash 
‘lage has been restricted, these wandering husbandmen have settled 
chiefly as labourers. 
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APPENDIX. 


— : FOREST RULES. 

? Ferre: the daahs of the Coverument of Bambay thas in future eupplice of 
timber should be cut by the officers of the Forest Department, and collected 
_ in convenient depts where it will from time to time be sold by public 
ere aria the rales that msy be in force. In this way people will be 
able to procure timber at the es, but it is necessary to make provision 
| eitetlic reps tte tl may, are th ean eng work 
~ hamboos ke. rent may require for their own wants, and not for 


purposes of trade. This folldwtiae rule teqnading pesialte to cut wood &e, 
ey. over mie land are therefore published : 


season 







F usage, cut and collect 


a , cattle-sheds dee. ; (3) Dry wood f Sal? (A) Leaves 

hw 8 ; or 4 ves 

: "grass for manure &.; (5) Thorns snd brushwood and stakes for | 
and dams ; (6) Wood for agricultural implements ; and (7) Dead sago and 
other palm-trees for water-courses &e, excepting always squared timber 
ae een of & wapericn Gee DON, nara sa eS eee carts, wood 
for mills or the rollers of sugar-mills, and any other 
_ descriptions that may from time to time be prohibited. 

; They must not trade with the wood &c, so cut and must not cut or destroy 
any trees of the kind excepted under section 5. The headman, pdifi/, and 
accountant, kulkarni, will be responsible that this rule is not abused. In 
the case of villages within the boundary of which there is no forest, an 
adjacent tract beyond the boundary will be set apart for the use of the 
_ villagers (this they must take great care of, as they will not get any more 

: when this is exhausted), who must, Sabah bi before resorting to it, 
aes ange of it, a permit from 

op alata aes 
Tt. exeent ie seh villages as the Collector, acting in concurrence with 

lonservator of Forests, may exclude from the operation of this rule, 
Be ns Saivstors ot land gre peratitted to clear avay all enall beh: 
wood and thick low jungle within fifty feet of the boundaries of their 

"cultivated land, so as to secure their cattle from the depredations of wild 

emanoels, and they many use the brushwood and small wood cut for their 
poses Ba Oe RRO es OR SEE pd Seno ener 
Shae icc ponds Ua Sta ice Vor tbeonh eo cho to cut 

_ Wood of any description in any Government land in Kanara without a 

| it in writing from the mdémlatdar or maAdlkari of Hoe Gintices anid ay 

P Boe found cutting wood dc without such permit wil be liable to be 

according to law. 
: IV. Persons requiring permits should apply to the mémlatddr or 
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DISTRICTS. 


mahdlhari of the paar tdhaee eps the 
wood, the purpose for which it is requi re 
iueititceena te a ny be a oe oie 
form of permit to cut is annexed. ; 


1. Teak. 2. Sandal. 
%, Blackwood, 4. Ebony. 





a Balghay, eities altissima. ‘ | he 
. ri fa bred ah dalbergiodes. va a 
10. Aiiuani. Graslita Bo>aked, und necessary, re | 
Any other which may from time to time lector in communication with the 
be added. Conservator of Forests. 3 33 


_* 
VI. Subject to the conditions of Rules XXTV. to XXVII, and if the fees er 
are less than Re 25 (£2 10s.), and’ the midelaliir. Ot Taher ee oe santo 
objection to the grant, he may give a permit. If the fees are more than ‘ 
Rs. 25, he should report the case to the Assistant Oollector with his opinion. 
The Assistant Collector may sanction the issue of any permit the: 7 
+ 







which do not exceed Ks. 60 (£6), provided that no De - 
permitted to cut more than 50 khandis (625 cubic feet) of squared timber: 
within ten years without the special permission of the Collector. The 
Collector shall not sanction the issue of any permit in excess of 100 khandis 
(1250 cubic feet) without a previous reference to the Revenue issiOner 
the Conservator of Forests. For every grant of more than - tty 
kha hetcn ta Cen eed te eee a 
the Collector, to exact special rates not exceeding twice the ORE ater 


= | es. 
in force, 
VIL A register shall be kept of all applications in each village, and 
permit shall be granted till the gets sok i 
shall appear that ap plicant has | no grant within a reasonable period, — 


and that he is bond jl in want of timber for the purpose i 


VIII. Permits should be granted as soon as possible after the date of 
A beget and should be issued for as short a period as is consistent with | 
e facilities of cutting the timber. Tho permits should ; the num- ~. 
ber of trees to be cut and the village phirka or forest in w ich the woo is 
to be cut, and due intimation should be given to the pdtil and kulkarni; 
the exact trees to be cut will be pointed out to the applicant by the forest if 
subordinates deputed for that purpose. ; 2 of 


IX. Permission will not be civen ex t in emergent cases to cut tim 
from the 31st of May to the se of Outohar: es 
X. No person should continue to cut after the expiry of the n me zh. 


ry seca in his permit, but he should, if necessary, apply for an exten 
hime, 


XL. The person to whom a permit is granted choeid repiis to 
or to the mimlaiddr or mahalkari as soon as he has cut the number of 
trees specified in the permit and the wood is ready for | nent, 0 
no wood should be taken awny from the forest till it has rng 
and stamped with the permit mark (8), ae 
XII The wood will be measured after being squared, except in the 
case of bamboos, firewood, and poles, and 3 aneeai te it, all logs of 
1 khandi (St cubic feet) and eiiweoe and all branches capable of produc a . 
ing logs that size will be estimated. If the total uantity is leas th in 
that entered in the permit, another tree or trees will be p ce rig or the. [i 
difference of the fees will be returned to the grantee, 


ue 

















“goth apo yi «rat ‘quantity of timber than that permitted, 

‘the excess will be measurement or stamping of the timber 

[ae on permit, will be sai Bas by a Si-and séepousable subordinate of the 
Forest Department. 








> eu XL When an perton has reoived a permit under Rule IV. he mus 
Bick te thie thaber any © urpose than that assigned in the applica- 
Sonor pty a if sound eg wl be lable to conti 
i after enquiry such case should be reported to the Collector, who 
Bait it bas conteslers 16 seseumnry, pate oxdets for confiscating the woml and 
for probibiting that person from ever receiving permit under these rales 


= = 


ae: The whole or part of the fees will be remitted in the following 






<x “Tet Works of public utility : (1) village chaukis or offices ; (2 bets 

whools ; (3) dharmshiliés or rest-houses ; (4) covers, fences ke. : 

es at ©) bridges over nidlia and water-courses ; (6) works of ind ‘ide 

.- Reablis.u y when paid for by private contribution or out of local funds 

‘ not particularised above. 

fe ‘2nd. —Repairs of village churches, temples, qathe or monssterics, 

— mo Mosques, and grants for religious edifices ae the provecty of intivigaal 

but public as regards whole sections of the community. 

___ 8rd.—Reconstruction of houses injured or destroyed by fire, flood, or 

th. situilar calamity, if the houses so injured or destroyed belong to | 

Ee Paying revenue to Government or their tenants, or to lowly paid Govern- 

t servants, Construction of houses which Government servants may 

~ be. Pe obliged to erect in consequence of their being stationed at newly 

vata revenue and police stations where there is not sufficient house 


accommodation. 
ba. th—In cases of distress or poverty not coming under the above heads 
~ “the Conservator is authorised to remit the permit fee to the amount of 
ee is is 


XV. The Assistant Collector or e Depaty or Assistant Conservator of 
- Porests will have authority to remit the eea up to Re, 15 in any one case. 

| AN cases in which a larger sum is to bo remitted should be reported for the 

: orders of the Collector, or, if necessary, of the Revenue Commissioner or 

, Sececnment, 

“XVL_o The number and date of the order for remission should be noted - 
Si the back of cach free permit and the full value of the fees should be 
_ eredited to the forest revenue, corresponding debit being made of the sum 
r remitted. 

XVII. The owners or occupants of lands which have not paid revenue 

rae to ‘Government from a date anterior to 1st January 1844 may purchase the 

right of ownership in the timber growing in their fields on application to 

| = Collector, who, a eeais ait ue toa rode: will fix its value. 

— _XVUL AH timber passing in or through the district of Kanara 
‘without a pass or ra/ddiri from some officer authorised to give passes will 
be liable to detention for enquiry. 

: XIX. The mdmlatdirs or mahdlkaris or any subordinate forest officer 
Eke ving special sanction will give passes or raAddéri for all timber carts on 
Saisie and after enquiry. 
| ox. When timber &c. is to be exported beyond the inland frontiers 
& of the district above the Ghats the mimlatdir or mahdlkari or any 

a ordinate forest officer having special sanction will give a pass on green 
hy a which must be exchanged at the appointed frontier nike for a similar 
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420. DISTRICTS. 


te ae ath We —s 


son while paper. Pate cm while: poper will alee aaibicees for pass- 
Tag timber at any of the stations in Kieara; baka daly of use sane 
districts. Aiur ma Ree: (B and (0). 


XXL All wood &e. bought a ts —_ (Revenue, 
Civil, “i Rorelsy ic coaeliek e woe 


XXT. Passes for expo niahgacherien sie wood &e. granted ¢ 
seigniorage and conve! ed to the use for which it was origina’ granted 
when it is desired to export it, provided that such wood when sold to 
outsiders should be charged on export an additional fee of fifty per cent on 
the seigniorage paid or remitted at the time of cutting. 


XXIII. This additional fee may be reduced or remitted by the Collector _ 
or his Assistants or Deputies in cases of wood so exported when it is given 
Bette boom or whats the griniee hones Sis ee ae 
district. 

XXIV. Permits to cut wood in the Governm it forests will not be 
granted to any persons who are able without difficulty to supply themselves: 
with the timber or other articles they require from the timber depits " c 

XXYV, In the event of any vil to whom by usage a permit to 
cut in the Government forests ° Bion yale ts granted eng 2a res 
permit on account of the proximity of a timber depdt, such person may, at 
the Collector's discretion, be excused from the necessity of purchasing his 
timber by public auction, and it may be isued to him from the depite it 
payment of a price calculated to cover the cost of cutting and carting 
(including superintendence) and the scigniorage foes of the district as may 
from time to time be fixed, these fees, but not the cost, being reales ae 
cases coming under Rule XTV. 


XXXVI Permits to cut wood in the Government forests will not be 
given to cultivators who have many suitable irene other ian tite a 
(which are excepted) Standing in their own estates, a 
XAVH. Whenever it is discovered that large and valuable trees tine: , 
been cut down without permission in the Government forests =e 
village or town and there is a clear and reasonable presumption Vel 
trees must have been cut with the cognizance of such villagers or towns- \' 
people, and they fail when called upon to supply any information which — 
may lead to the eprenension of the actual depredators, then section 37" of 
Regulation XIL of 1827, which is printed below, will be put in force; a 
‘ When robbery has been committed within the boundary of a village,or 
the perpetrators of a robbery have been satisfactorily traced thereto, and 
neglect or connivance be charged against the inhabitants or the p alice 
establishments with regard to prevention, detection, or apprehension, it 
shall be competent to the Magistrate to investigate the matter asa criminal — 
offence, and if the fact be well substantiated, to exact a fine not ex: if 
the value of the property lost, the whole or part of which may be awarded 
in compensation to the owner, according as the degree of caution and 
activity which he evinced on the occasion may deserve,’ “aN 


W. PEYTON, Major; Be i 
Conservator of Forests, Southern Di vision fo 
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Bombay Castle, 18th October 1879. 


~ No, 5587.—In exercise of the power conferred by Section Loe oh te Fonsst R 
+ Andian Forest Act, 1878, the Governor in Council is pleased to make the 


. oe “a ‘OLLo subsidiary r 

) ae One-half of the proceeds of fines and confiseations under the Act 
‘iz shall be paid by way of reward to the officers and informers through whose 

instrumentality the conviction was obtained, or the property liable to 

| confiscation was discovered: provided that the Magistrate who tries any 

y 








ease under the Act may, if he thinks fit, direct that a larger amount than 
one-half shall be so paid. 
= When more persons than one are entitled to the reward under this rule 
the Conservator of Forests shall determine the proportions in which it shall 
be divided amongst them. 
go a: No person who holds land on which trees are growing which are 
__ the property of Government shall cut, lop, or in any way injure any such 
~ free, or knowingly and wilfully permit any other person to cut, lop, or in 
_ any way injure the same without having first obtained the permission of 
the Collector, or, in the case of the teak, blackwood, or sandalwood trees, 
5, __ of the Conservator of Forests. 


~ By onder of His Excellency the Honourable the Governor in Council, = 
J. B. Peme, . ; 
Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 
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me Bombay Castle, 20th October 1879. 
’ Na BUSTA. —-Tn exercise of the power conferred by section 51 of the 
- Indian Forest Act, 1878, the Governor in Council is pleased to make the 
following rules concerning the collection of drift and stranded timber 
‘1. Any person may collect timber of any of the descriptions set forth 
“ae “im section 45 of the Act, and, pending the bringing of the same to the 
_ ‘Proper depét for the reception of drift timber, may keep the same in his 
af Dea codkady. but he shall report his having done so within twenty-four 
- hours to the nearest forest officer. 
2. Any person may register in the office of- the Conservator of Forests 
‘ons or more boats for use in. salving and collecting timber, on payment of 
, |S haf oe rape foreach Ina 
“= registration 7) for the period of one only, but 
main rept rom ea 0 7 = 
.- . Every person, whether a forest officer or not, who collects any such 
“timber shall be entitled to receive a recompense equal to fifteen per cent 
} of the estimated value of the timber. Such estimate shall be made by any 
pS forest officer not lower i in rank than an Assistant Conservator Seber 
whom the Conservator specially authorizes in this behalf, and the 
© P fecorpense shall be’ paid at once by Government : 
a Provided that when the timber has been recovered by means of a boat 
_ registered for use in salving and collecting timber, the person who collected 
c it shall be entitled to receive a recompense equal to twenty-five per cent of 
i: os aarptteiboer vena yap plone ana may increase 
Ex amount of the recom to a sum not exceed cent of 
~ ¥alue of the timber polled. Bie tra ss 
4. Ifthe timber collected shall be proved to be the of any 
_ person other than Government, suc Savion shelt be liahie ton y to 
Government under section 50 of the Act the following amounts (viz.) : 
—___ (1) on account of salving and collecting, the actual amount of recompense 
af paid to the person who collected it ; 
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- Appenti. 2) on account of moving, the actual cost incurred in moving it to 
an 2 depot for the reception of drift timber = 
| Soicealata (3) on account of storing, such fees as shall from time to tse eae ny 
is by the Conservator of Forests, with the previous | ‘on of 

Government, for the storing of timber at such depéi * | 
Sf. No person other than a forest officer ized rehalf by = 
_ the Conservator of Forests shall mark any timber, or have in his posses on 
Pr, any hammer for marking any timber to which these rules refer, 8 
‘ 6. Any person who s Rule 1 or Rule 5 shall be l with 
imprisonment fora term which may extend to six months, ot fing which = 
may extend to five hundred rupees, or both. =e 
By order of His Excellency the Honourable'the Governor in. | oe 
. J. Bo. Pama oe 
3 _ Acting Chief Seeretary to Government 
Bombay Castle, 9th . Sth Auguat 1880. 
No. 4133.—Under the provisions of section 41 of the Indian Forest 
Act No. VIL. of 1878, His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council is, pleased, with the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, mat he lowing rl or oguning th at of timber ad 
other forest produce : 
1. All words used in these rules and defined in Act VIL of 1978 
(The Indian Forest Act) shall be deemed to have the meaning respex 
attributed to them by the snid Act. | 
2. No timber or other forest produce shall be moved into or from an 
of the districts in the Presidency of Bombay mentioned in Appendix. 
except by the routes therein respectively specified. Pee 
S. No timber or other forest mnt shall be moved within an any dis rict 
of the Bombay Presidency, except within the a heck of a reserved forest a 
Sears 3; village forest or not) or of a protected fo ib 
, except as ‘ia hereinafter otherwise provided, ao timber or othte 
Pe produce shall be moved from or into any sale district, d 
without a pass from a Conservator of Forests, or from some officer 
empowered by a Conservator of Forests, or from some pe on 
authorized under Rule 13 to issue such pass, nor otherwise than in 
af accordance with the conditions of such pass : | 
ae ea as ee nothing i oe this rule shall be deemed 3 a in 
> a a to timber or fo property of 
é bore be rest produce which ig the ty of | 
(4) to apply to timber or other forest. produce, the property of one 
person, or the joint property of two or m rsons, Which ig 
conveyed in quantities not exceeding one headidad once $ in twenty- 3 





















four hours, or 


(c) to require a pass for the removal of any timber or other ee 
produce within the limits of the village in which it was i 





a * 4. Every pass issued under the last rule shall specify 

} ts name of the ee a vnomt such pass is granted ; Ee: 
: ih quantity mn escripti of tim av 

= Susie ey ption ber or other ite proldi te 


(4) the places from and to which such timber or other forest wee 
is to be conveyed, and the route by which it is to be pede Mee 

(4) the period for which such pass is to be in force ; ae 

(5) the officer to whom itis to be returned on the expiry of such — 
period, or on the arrival of the timber or other forest produce at its — 
destination, whichever event happens the first. — : 








“6. In the case of timber or other forest produce which it is wished to 
import otherwise than by sea from any 8 armtn beyond the frontier of British 
ule 


Saandie, -c: peas shall. be. issued under 3 unless upon production of a 
Pass’ covering such timber or other forest produce, nor, if such 
timber be of large g, unless it bears a Foceiga-Evoperty eek. 

6. Every such Foreign must be in a form and every such Foreign- 
Property-mark must be of a description which has been mn inthe 
office of the Conservator of Forests of the Division mto whic it is sought 
to import such timber, or forest produce, and such Foreign Pass must bear 
the signature of some officer or other person whose name has been duly 
Saco the said office as an officer or person duly authorized to sign 
_ 7. Any timber or other forest produce which it is wished to import 

otherwise than by sea from any place beyond the frontier of British Indin 
may be conveyed within such frontier by any of the routes named in 
Appendix A as far as the first dep6t on such route established ander Rule 15, 








a pass under Rule 3, if it is covered by a Foreign Pass in proper 
form and duly sigued and fin the ense of timber of large scantling, it is 
marked with a registered Foreign-Property-mark, but not otherwise. 

No such timber or forest produce shall be stacked, or deposited in any 
place between the frontier and such depét, or be moved beyond such dept 
without a pass issued under the said rule. 

ie e Conservator of Forests of the Division shall so direct, no 

scantling, which has been imported as aforesaid arias any 

petal rout, all Ye moved yond sch fist dept without first 

ving a Government transit mark of such description as the said Conser- 
vator shall prescribe stamped upon it. 

a. Be respect Of ered eee ee ea iste abel ae tan coe 
such fee, if any, as the Conservator of Forests shall, from time to time, 
prescribe with t © previous sanction of Government, for each district, and 
no such pass shall be issued until the fee so prescribed has been paid. 
10. No person who belongs to a community to which a village forest 
is assigned and no inhabitant of a town or Village in the vicinity of a 
protected forest, who is perinitted to take timber or other forest produce 
from such forest for his own use, shall be entitled to receive a pass under 
Rule 3 for the removal of timber or forest produce from such forest to any 
place beyond the limits of the town or village in which such person 


‘Provided that in the district of Kanara a pass may be issued for 
from the said district any timber which has been given, on pay- 
maint of the fees to be hereafter prescribed, for a specific purpose, and has 
been used by the grantee for that purpose, 
but only on payment of an additional fee of fifty per cent on the amount 
of the fee originally paid, if such timber is being moved by any person 
other than the original grantee, 
unless the Collector, or the Conservator of Forests, or any of their 
Assistants or Deputies to whom an application may be made in this behalf, 
shall be satisfied that such timber is being moved for charitable 
and shall be of opinion that such additional fee should be red 
remit 
in which case a pass may be granted either without additional fee or on 
gale as the Collector or other officer aforesaid shall 





In oy other case the owner of timber or other forest produce 
shall be entit Ta Se ee ne ne 
surposes for which such passes may be granted. 
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"12. In the district of KAnara passes under Rule 3 for the moving ¢ : 
timber or other forest produce beyond the inland frontier of the said 
district will be issued in duplicate, one white and one green, and the date 
of exit will be recorded upon each of such dupticess peste yivgees at 
once as the spain watch-house on the _and the green pass 
shall be surrendered by the holder thereof to such officer, who shall return 
it without delay to the office from which it was issued. ra 

13. The Conservator of Forests may, if hé thinks fit, at any time, by ay 
an order in writing, {0 

(a) authorize any person who is an owner of timber or other forest Me 
produce, or the agent of any such owner, to issue passes under Rule 3 
in respect of any timber or other forest produce which belongs to — 

such person or to the person for whom such person is agent, and ee 

(b) cancel such authorization. 

When the Conservator of Forests authorizes any person under clause (a)ot 
this rule he shall furnish such person from time to time with anthenti rz 
books of blank printed forms of passes with the particulars required by. ry 
clauses (4) (5) and (6) of Rule 4 already filled in, and no alteration shall — 
be made by such person in any of the said particulars, or if made, shall — 
have any validity. 

The said person shall pay for each such book such sum.as shall from 
time to time be determined by the Conservator of Forests, and in the event 
of an order being passed by the Conservator of Forests under clause lee is 
this rule, abel nt conte revere 00 ie Se ee every unused — reo) : 
and every unused portion of any such boo remaining in 
ponscsion, and shal Io entitled to recelvo back tho amount paid by him 
fy respect of such unused book or portion of a book. 

No pass issued by any such person after the issue of an order under 
clause (6) of this rule and no pass issued by him which is not on a form 
sopnlled ie ee any validity. re 
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14. Timber or other forest produce in transit may .be stopped and 


examined at any place by any forest or B sir officer if such officer shall 
have reasonable ground for suspecting that any money which is payable 
to Government in respect thereof has not been paid, or that any forest 
offence has been or is being committed in respect thereot 

The person in charge of any such timber or other forest produce shall 
furnish to any such officer all the information which he is able regarding 
such timber or other forest produce, and if he is removing the same under 
a pass shall produce such pass, on demand, for the inspection of such officer, 
and shall not in any way prevent or resist the stoppage or examination of 


the said timber or other forest peosses by such officer : ee 


Provided always that no such officer shall vexatiously or unnecessarily 
delay the transit of any timber or other forest produce which is lawfully 
in transit, nor vexatiously or unnecessarily unload any such timber or other — 
forest produce or cause the same to be unloaded for the purpose of 
exnmination. 

15. The Conservator of Forests may establish at such convenient places 
as he shall think fit on the routes by which timber or other forest produce — 
may lawfully be conveyed, depits to which such timber or other produce 
shall be taken for all or any of the following purposes (viz 


for examination previous to the grant of & pass in respect thedend taal 5 ae 


Rule 3 or under Rule 13, or 

for determining the amount of money, if any, payable on necount 
thereof to Government, and for the payment of such money, OF 

in order that any mark required by law or by these rules to be affixed — 
thereto, may be so affixed. 


2 


if necessary, under the provisions of Rule 14, and the person in charg 
"Meme mes Stet aaa pie eee pee ony Se depot wi 


_ 16. <A forest officer appointed by or under the orders of the 
shall have charge of each such depdt, and no timber or other 

Reset podant shail be Lronght inte, stored at, or removed from a 
without the DARRACD' Of ca nal fue SIE iba ce 
Aad phithice in'siich dopdt. and allowing laden caru; te loads om cattle to 
stand or be deposited therein, such fees shall be payable as the Conservator 
oe erests, with the previow: sanction of Government, shall from time to 
time 1 

17. The Conservator of Forests shall from time to time make known 
by notiication published in the Bombay Government Gazetts, and locally in 
me such manner as he deems fit, the name and situation of every depit in his 
18. inten’ peso. fn Chutes tak hd which carries timber or other 
forest produce on a river on the banks of which one or more of such depéts 
are situated, shal! call and stop his vessel at each such depét which he has 
to pass, in order that the timber or other forest produce may be examined, 
of 
out 








miei. cigs Nandini i ooh ge acta, 
No person shall close up or obstruct the channel or any portion of 
Sis bank of any river lawfully used for the transit of timbre or other forest 
produce, or throw grass, brushwood, branches, or leaves intoany such river, 
or do any other act which may cause such river to be closed or obstructed. 
20. Any forest officer not lower in rank than a Sub-Assistant 


Conservator of Forests may take such measures as he shall at any time 


deem to be emergently oy. for the prevention or removal of any 
obstruction of the channel any part of a bank of a river lawfully 
used for the transit of timber or other forest produce, but any such case 
which is not emergent shall be reported to the Collector, who may by. 
written notice require the person whose act or negligence has caused or is 
likely to cause the obstraction, to remove or take steps for preventing the 
same within a period to be named in such notice, and if such person fails 
to comply with such notice may himself cause'such measures to be taken 
as he shall deem necessary. 

The reasonable costs incurred by a forest officer or by the Collector 
under this rule shall be payable to Government by the person whose act or 
negligence necessitated the same. 

21, No person shall establish a saw-pit or convert, cut, burn, conceal 
or mark timber within one mile of the limits of any reserved forest 
(whether a village forest or not) or of any protected forest, without the 

‘ious written permission of a forest officer not lower in rank than a 
ub-Assistant Conservator. 

22. No timber of large scantling which does not belong to Government 
shall be moved from any district of the ghana of Bombay, unless 
there is affixed thereto o distinguishable Pri Gate Pioserty. mark of the 
owner of such timber of a description ides Teas been registered in the 
office of the Conservator of the Division, nor (if the sani Conservator 
shall so direct) unless there has been made thereupon a Government — 
transit mark of such description as shall from time to time be prescribed 
in this behalf by the said Conservator, 

23. The Conservator of Forests shall upon receipt of an application for 
registration of any form, mark, or name for the urposes of Rule 6 or 
Rule 22, inquire es the authenticity of the ‘ine. and if he sees no 
objection shall, on payment by the applicant of such fee as shall from 
time to time be prescribed by Government, register such form, mark, or 
name in his office. 
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_ annentix, Every such registration shall be'held for a period of one 
+ Rviile 24. tach registration shall be hud god fr period of one your ool 
mark, shall use any property mark for timber which is identical with or 
nearly resembles any Government transit mark or any mark with ‘ bh of 
timber belonging to Government is marked : ; A i 


> 
a i 
“. 
a 


_ and no person shall, while any timber is in transit under a pass is 
under Rule 15, alter or efface any mark on the same, 

95. Any person who breaks any of the foregoing Rules 2 to 94, bod | 
inclusive, shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which 1 = : 
extend to six months, or fine which may extend to five hundred 1 — F 
both. 


APPENDIX A. (scoRute 2) "= 
Routes by which alone timber and other forest produce ma.¥ sui 
into or from the Kanara district : 
1, Tindi Ghat Road. 9. Majali Road. 
oe mea mitgcgesme ime’ Bolle, aa 


Man at ea: tie ee oie, 
. Mouth ¢ vali Mal Gangl 
me Oe angi river, ee 


ro 
& Mouth of the Tadri river, Tadri, a. nage an, 
Deve, Manki, and Upinpattan Bandars. =a 
: Murdeshrar Bandar 
_ Mouth of f the Venktépur river Shira and Wenktapur Pandars | a 
+ Bhatkal river (Bhatkal Bandar. 
. Gersappa Ghat. to Talguy De Gersappa and Hondvar F 
Siddipur Road to Sorab vid Vardha. 
. Sirsi to Sorab vid Banavisi. 
. Sirsi to Sammasgi rid Dasankop. 
6. Sirsi to Hangal and Bankdpur vid Pala. 
7. Katur to Murguddi. 
- Muhdgod to Bankipur vid Sauvalli. 
« Mundgod to Taras vid Yargatti, 
. Yelld4pur to Hubli eid Kirvatti. 
» Haliydl to Dharwar vid Mavinkop. 
2. Haliyil to Belgaum-Madanhalli. 
24. Anshi Ghit Road wid Supa and Shitovde to Belgaum, 
4. Supa vid Jagalpet, A ye pe and Hemarge to Khandpur. . 
By order of His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor it, Council, — 
J. Nugent, of i 


Acting Secretary to: Glover: 


a) zs. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. ners F 

“Sime asd SHRUES. The following list contains most of the trees and shrubs not menti a 


above at pp. 60-79; also many of the more common herbs found “he 
Sahyddris of North Kanara: : re 


Ranuneulacer. —Naravelia zeylanica, D.0. A climbing shrub cor m0 ie § 

aN the mon h ee: Flowers in October. fs “a 
nonacee,— Uvaria narum, Wall A woody: climber found below t 

ap a at Katgal. Flowers in November. 3 | 








Anona reticulata, I —Bullock’s heart. Qultivated in Dhdrwér and 
probably in North Kanara. 
Unona discolor, Vahl.—A climbing shrub with sweet smelling flowers. 
Found in Karwar. Flowers in. August. 
Sacco um tomentosum, Hf, Hoom.— A large tree with valuable 
wood. in March and . 
Capparidea.—Cap ay lanica, Te ©. Heyneana, Wall; 0. Moonii, 
et 5-( OC. sepiaria, 0. Horrids, ; C. tenera, Dalz.—Shrubs and 
bees fonpa io North Kanara aad flowering in the cold and bot sesame 
Evistins lonisiea suffruticosum, Ging, A variable perennial found 
ae Kumta, Flowers at different times, 
oM .—Coeculus W. & A—A climber, 
Racers Oo Bape forests. Plowers ta the cold season. = 
neg villosus, D.0.—A. species common about Kiarwér. Flowers in the 


Oyclea peltata, HE—A common species near Yellapur. 
_, Sisphania hernandifoli, Wal 5—-Comiion sbont Wellaner. Flowers in 
_ #Bizinen.—Flacourtia Ramontchi, L. Herit. A small armed tree common 


near Yellapur, Flowers in the hot season. 
und near Karwar, Flowers. 


Scolopia crenata, Clos. —A small armed tree f 
in the hot season, 
Pitiosporse,—Pittosporun caulon, Miquel. A small tree common 
Te the Sahy year rowenta g% ipobir ine 
ca 1 chinenses, ‘ol are 
See nee re oe 
Jaryophy lem, — A common yet 
ont year. 
Hypericines.—Hypericum japonicum, Thumb, A common herb in rice 
a nr Yellipur. Flowers in Series " 
witifere,—Garcinia Cambogia, n evergreen tree yielding an 
insoluble gamboge. The grooved fruit of this species is te charachorietie 
This tree flowers in the cold seasc: 
een ovarian Hf.—aA large tree common in parts of the Ankola 
b-division. Flowers in the cold season, 
ED isnarcooteec: —Ancistrocladus Heyneanus Wall. A climbing shrub, with 
woody tendrils, found in the Ankola subdivision. Flowers in the cold season. 
Shorea Talura, Roxb.—A large tree said to yield a kind of lac, found in 
the a sub-division Flowers in the cold season. 
vacem.—Sida humilis, Willd. pono rok common above the 
Sahyédris. Flowers during the rainy seaso . 
Sida mysorensis, W. & A.—An soni barat: Flowers at the end of the 
rainy season, Common about Yellipur. 
Sida carpinifolia, L.—A shrub. Flowers at various times. Common 
about Yellapur. 
_ Sida rhoimbifolia, Linn.—A wiry shrub, common about Yellapur. 
Flowers in August. 
Abutilon polyandrum, Schlect—A large herb, found on the Arbail 
Ghat. Flowers in the cold season. 
Abutilon indicum, G. Don.—Herbh. Flowersin November, Pala. 
Urena lobata, Linn.—An under-shrob. Common in most open places of 
North Kanara, Flowers in the cold season. 


























the genus Hibiscus. 3 , 
_ Hibiscus Trionum, L, ; H. hirtus, E.: H 
L. ; H. cannabinus, L. ; H. Sabdarippa, L. ; 
All these species are to be found in different at North 
SPN. - ! +e 
Thespesin ampas, Dalz,—A common shrub found throughout Nort 
Kanara. Does not become arborescent, Flowers in the cold season, 
iterewliaces.— Pterospermum acerifolium. A large tree with very Iau 
beautiful flowers found on the Devimani Ghit and in parts of the Ank 
sub-division. Flowers in November and December. it) 
Pterospermum Heyneanum, Wall—A large tree found near the falls of 
Gersa Flowers in the hot season, 5 
ges oh ne 5 snes = a ret: 
rainy season, | a 
G. pilosa, Lam.—A small tree common in most parts of North Kinara. 
Flowers in the hot weather. “i.e 
G. levigata, Vahl.—Arborescent, often shrub ¥. Flowers in October, 4 
Grewia columnaris, 8m.—A shrub found in North Kanara near the falls 
of Gersappa. Flowers in the rainy season, pre Say pe 
G. umbellifera, Bedd.—A scandent shrub found on the Arbail Ghat at 
the falls of Jog and elsewhere. ‘This is one of the doubtful species of the 
Flora of British India of Hooker. Flowers in the bold and hot season, = 
Triumfetta. pilosa, Roth., flowers in September : T. rhomboides, Jaeq., 
flowers in October ; and T, Annua, L., flowers in the hot season, 
Corchorus capsularis, L.—Found on read-sides sparingly throughout 
North Kanara. Flowers in the rainy season, and yields the jute of 
commerce, ae 
Corckorus olitorius, L.— A small herb which yields a kind of jute. 
Abundantly wild about Yellipur. Flowers at the end of the rainy season, — 
C. uitticifotius: W. and A. — Either this or a closely allied species is 
' Common near Belikeri in North Kanara and flowers in i st. es 
Corchorus fascicularis, Lam.— An annual common in fields near Pala, — 
North Kanara. Flowers during the rains, J ‘si 
ae Sp.—A tree found near the falls of Gersappa, and buds in 
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_ Liner. —Linum mysorense, Heyne, A small slender herb common near = 
Yellapur and elsewhere. Flowers in September. ae 
Mi pighiacer.—Hiptage Madaclota, Gaert. — A tall climber; common — 
below the Sahysdris in North Kanara, and flowéra in the cold season. | 
Aspidopterys cordata, A. Juss—A climbing shrub, very common about 
Yellapur, and flowers in October. ; a 
Zygophyllee.—Tribulus terrestris, Linn, ‘This remarkable herb is com-— | 
non about Dharwar and may occur in parts of Kanara Flowers in the — 
ir cron ee corniculata. A i; found erage ial 
eramaces,—Oxalis cornic | ** common weed, found everywhere. 
Biophytum, Reinwardtii, Walp, and B. sensitivum. — Both species 
found in North Kanara and flowering during the rainy | ae 













carambola, L,, and A. Bilimbi, L.— Both species are cultivated 

oo Havig Beihmans for the fruit 
: patiens ri Ww I. diversifolia, Wall; I, tenella, Heyne: 
I. tomentosa, Heyne ; T teiewca te, and I. palcherrima, Dalz, 
—L. Eleinii, W. and A, I. Lawii, Hé and T,—All herbs with succulent 
. stems, a during the rainy season, 

- Rutacce, — wodia, Rox Benth A 
| epee hot par in.ot Kanara, owers in Angu st. 
ist lum ovalifolium, Wgt.—A pricy shrub with a scandent habit, 
secelimion in the Siddapur sub-division of Kanara. In flower and fruit 
during the hot season, 

“4. Khetsa, D. O.—A middle-sized tree, armed with sharp prickles and 
sel agg throughout North Kanara. Flowers in August and 


aculeata, Pers. — A rambling prickly shrub found in some of 
“the Siddapur forests. 
__ Acronychia laurifolia, Blume,—A small tree found near Karwar and 
oe : flowers i in July. 
__Glycosmis paitapl ple Correa.—A common shrub abundant in most 
we of the evergreen forests throughout Kanara, Flowers at various times, 
 -Murraya kenigii, Spreng.—A small tree with odorous flowers, common: 
‘near Yellapur, and flowering in the hot season. 
‘Clausena indica, Oliv.—A small tree found near the Nilkund Ghat in 
North Kanara. Flowers in the cold season. 
‘Luvunga eleutherandra, Dalz—A scandent shrub with recurved spines; 
e common on the Sahyadris near Supa. 
— Dehnacer.—Ochna squarrosa, Linn. A shrub common near Karwar, 
~ not.0, pumila, mentioned by Dalzell in the Bombay Flora, page 46. Flowers 
in Ba cold season. a ea 
Ps Furseraces,—CGaruga pinnata, x large tree much resem bling 
Odina Wodier in habit: Co Common in the Mundgod petty division and 
elsewhere in North Kanara. Flowers in the hot senson. 
‘Meliacer, —'Turrea villosa, Benn. <A small weak shrub, flowering 
during May on the Sayhadris. 
Nageramia alata, W. and A.—A small shrub with long white flowers. 
Appears during June and July below the Sahyidris in flower. 
| Dysoxylum, Sp.—A tree diffe from all the known species. 
| Found in the ‘Kurata saat ar in mii December. Fruit unknown. 
Aglaia, Roxburghiana, Mig.—A tree or shrub common near Karwar and 
elsewhere in North Kanara, Flowers in October and November, 
Tansium anamalyanum, Bedd. —A tree common about the falls of 
ig ae Flowers in April. se 
alsura piscidia, Roxb,—A tree in the eve forests on 
the Devimani Ghat. Flowers i in the cold season. eas 
Chail 7 illetia gelenoides, Hook, i—A shrub common near 
ale with a re hirer . Flowers in the hot season. 
—Canasjera , Gmel. A climbing evergreen shrub with 
- doubtful affinities. Common below the Sayhddris ad Howers in the cold 
_ Season. 
Olax scandens, Roxb.—A scandent shrub found on the forests of the 
Siddapur sub-division. Flowers in the cold season, 
Sle i pegean etida, Mierz—A tree with fortid flowers. Common on the 
Vaddi Ghat. Flowers in the rainy seasor 
Mappia ovata, Miers, and M. oblonga, Miers.—These are both small 
trees and were determined as above from specimens sent to Calcutta and 
Kew. There is a doubt, however, as to how far they differ from 
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M. fotida, Miers, all of the three species being probably identical. Mi 
foxtida flowers at the end of the rainy season and the other two species in 
October and November. ts 
Celastrinee.—Euonymus indicus, Heyne. A shrub or small tree found — 
on the Arbail Ghat, also in the Sirsi sub-livision and probably: : 
in Kinara. Flowers in the cold and fruits in the hot season, : 
Lophopetalum Wightianum, Arn.—A large tree with useful wood. 
Common in many of the evergreen forests of North Kanara, and flowers 
in the hot season. | 
paniculata, Willd.—One of the most common scandent shrubs | 
in Kiinara. Bhowera Je 0he noe mason 
: a, Laws (1). This is a shrub found 


nt Sidddpur and near the fall sf Gersappa. Flowers in A 
G. Rothiana, W. and A.—A common shrub below the Sahy4dris in the: : 
Kumta sub-division, Flowers and fruits during the cold season, 
Gymnosporia montana, Roxb.—This is No. 65 of the foregoing list, en- 
tered as a Celastrus, It is now entered as’ Gynmosporia in the Flore of 


ized tree found sparingly in 


a, Willd. and Grahamii, Wight:—‘These two. climb. 
ne eieaa act found on the Sahyddris in the Kumta sub-division. The 
oe a oe and the latter during the rainy 


” Salacia priniodes, D.C.—A climbing shrub not observed as a tree in | 
North Eamara. Flowers in the cold season, 


Fhamnecr.—Ventilago calyculata, Tulasne. A climbing and scandent 
shrub, very common above the Sahyidria. Flowers in October. r 

Zizyphus nummularia, W. and A.—A very common axnitd: shia Soames 
in the inland parts of North Kanara. Flowers in the hot season. 

Z. CEnoplia, Mill.—A very common scandent shrub found throughout 
North Kanara and flowers in the hot weather, 

Z. rugosa, Lamk.—A straggling climbing shrub with white edible fruit 
Flowers in one cold season, 

Gouania microcarpa, D. C.—An unarmed climber, common near Yella- 
pur and elsewhere in North Kanara. Flowers in ‘the cold season, and 
fruits in January. 


Ampelicder.—V itis repens, W, and A., flowers in the hot season, V. 
discolor, Dalz., No. 76 of other list, flowers 3 in the rainy season. V. gla 
W. and A, flowers in the hot season. V. repanda, W. and .A., 
flowers in April. ¥. adnata, Wall., flowers in April-May. V. tomentosa, 
Heyne, flowers in the cold season, V. latifolia, Roxb., flowers in the 
rainy season. V. indica, Linn, flowers in the hot season, V. carnosa, 
Wall., flowers before the rains, V. ( Dalz., flowers in the cold 
season. V. auriculata, Roxb., flowers in the hot season, ond V. lange. 
laria, Roxb,, flowers in November. Y. lenuifolia, W. and A., flowers in the 
rainy season. V. gigantea, Bedd., flowers in the rainy season. V. 
Wall, common about Karwar, flowers in July. .All these species and 
several others are to be met with throughout the forests of North Kiinara. 
ay gn yer = with simple leaves of great size, 
robably larger eaves of any other shrub growing 
North Kénar Flowers in October, , ede = 
crispa, Willd. and L. Sambucina, Willd.—Both these Bpecies are 
most common throughout North Kanara ; the former below the Sohyddris 
and the latter above. Both species flower in the cold and rainy seasons, 





















L. aspera, Wall. — This species is co 
 Nephelium Longana, Camb. — A middle sized tree commen in many of 
the evergreen forests of North Kanara. Flowers during the hot season. 

Allophyllus Cobbe, Blume.—One of the most common climbing shrubs 
found in North Kanara, where it ds not at all variable. Stated to be a 
_ most variable species in the Flora of British India of Hooker. 
fruit of a bright yellow or orange colour, Common in many of the ever- 
green forests, Flowers in the cold season ; fruit ripens in the hot season. 

Turpinia pomifera, D.C.—A large tree found in the Siddipur subdivision 
and flowers in the cold season. 

Anacardiacer.—Solenocarpus indica, Wet. and Arn. A large tree very 
rare on the Sahyddris of North Kanara. Flowers in the rainy reason and 

_Holigarna Grahamii, Hook.—A large tree 80 to 100 feet high. Nota 

Connaracen.—Rourea santaloide, W.and A.—A shrub common about 
Karwirand near Yellapur, Flowers in the hot season, 

Connarus Wightii, Hook.—A shrub common below the Sayhddris near 
Kirwir, Flowers in the cold and hot seasons. The capsular fruit of 

i ies is characteristic. The base of the seed is surrounded by a 



















rainy seasons, (. albida, Heyne variety, epunctata, » flowers appear 
in the cold season. CO. thana, Burm, flowers appear in the rainy season. 
C. linifolia, L., herb two feet high, flowers in September, O. Calycina, 
Schrank, flowers appear in the rainy seen C. dubia, Grah., flowera appear 
in the cold season. ©. lutescens, Dalz., flowers appear in the cold season. 
Q, retusa, Linn., flowers appear in the cold season. C, sericea, Retz., flowers 
sf Sl the rainy season, ©. Leschenanultii, D. C., flowers appear in the 
cold season. C. verrucosa, Linn., flowers appear in the cold season, O. 
Heyneans, Grah., flowers appear in the cold and hot seasons. (C. leptos- 
tachya, Benth., flowers appear in the cold season. C. juncea, Linn., flowers 
appear in the cold season. CO. fulva, Roxb., flowers appear in the cold 
season. ©. striata, D.C., flowers appear in the cold season. O, orixensis, 
Roxh., flowers apy in the hot season. All these species are found in 
North Kanara.. The list is not yet complete. . 
. igofera endecaphylla, Jacq.—Flowers in the rainy season. I, hirsuta, 
Linn., flowers in the rainy season. [. tinctoria, Linn., flowers in the rainy 
season, I. pulchella, Roxb., flowers in the cold season. I. glandulosa, 
Willd, flowers in the cold season. I. trifoliata, L., flowers in the cold 
BERSON. 

L. triquetra, Dalz, — A prostrate herb growing on the laterite near the 
coast at Kumta. Flowers in September. 

Kanara species of Indigofere.—TI. tinctoria appears to be indigenous 
in the Kumta subdivision but is nowhere plentiful. ° 

Psoralea corylifolia, Linn—A comthon erect annual, found on the 
borders of the Kanara district near Pilea. Flowers in the rainy season. 

Millettia racemosa, Benth_—A woody climber with silky leaves, found at 
Yellapur. Flowers in the hot season. 
and elsewhere. Flowers in the rainy season. 











am 25 in the cold season, 
: wine Banari x hacen, 
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‘Sesbania aculeata, Pers. —A robust herb, common near ehiowe det 


Jao sail 
grandiflora, Pers.—A soft-wooded tree with oe flowers: 
planted commonly about Kirwar and elsewhere. Flowers at rent 
times during the year, VE 
Geissapsis cristata, W. and A. — A very common tailing anal crow 
ing in damp localities, Flowers in September. Lig 
G. tenella, Benth,—Has the habit of G. cristata, but is. more: 
species ; common near Kumta and elsewhere, Flowers in | 
October. 
poriie Cink Pers.—A common herb, Flowers in. Octobar.- nik 
Smithin sensitiva, Art., flowers in the-cold season ; 8. bigemina, - alge, 
flowers in the rainy season ; and 8, dichotoma, Dalz, flowers in Se i) 
8. capitata, Dalz.—Common in forests near Siddalgundi. Flowers’ in. 
August and September, 1) 
S. pyenantha, Benth. Common near Sirsi, Flowers July to § September, 38 
Zischynomencindica, L,—An annual, Flowers in October andl Novel ber. 

















Yields the pith of which sun-hats are made. Flowers in the cold season. | 
Pseudurthria viscida, W, and A.— A scandent shrub common about 

Yellapur. Flowers at the end of the rainy season. ; 0 

‘ Uraria hamosa, Wall.—Shrub common near Yellapur. 


“Alysicarpus hamosus, Edgew.; A. vaginalis, D, 0.: A. ler: ilius 
D.O.; A. ragosus, D. C., and A, A etragonoltus, Edga — All these special 
are found in North Kanara. 4. vaginalis is very common and | 
the rainy season as do the others also, 

















Desmodium cephalotes, Wall; D. pulchellam, Benth, ; D, laxiflorum, 
D.C.; and D, gangeticum, D.C,—Alll these species flower during the rainy 
season, found as forest sath: aig r he 43 

D. ditfusum, D.C., flowers mae November and found noar Pale in Siige 2 
rice-fields, D, polycarpum, D. C.; D. heterophyllum, D. C5" D, | Bae 


D.C. ; and D. gyrans,, D.C. flower d the rainy season, D. poly- 
carpum and D, ByYTanS are common i forests * North Kanara, — : 
D. heterophyllum is an herb found in the rice-fields and along road-sides. 
Abrus precatorious, L.—A common climber. Flowers at b the end of ee 
Talny season, 
A, pulchellus, Wall.—A species found at Karwir, Flowers in Se em- =e 
ber and October, 7 Boy: : 
Glycine pentaphylla, Dalz—A slender twining plant. Common near oes 
Yellapur and flowers in the rainy season. cee 
. Teramnus labialis, Spreng. —A climbing slender plant, flowering tai . 
cold season, a : 
Mucuna monosperma, D.C,—A woody climber, common in parts. co 
North Kinara, Flowers during the rainy season. th 
MM. pruriens, D.C. — A common climber with S-shaped pods, flowering 
in the cold season, 


Erythrina stricta, Roxb.—A large tree common near villages, a 
in the rainy season. sagas 
Canavalia ensiformis, D. C,.—A glabrous climber common on the ce F 
flowering during the rainy season ; pods remain long on this shrub, — 
Phaseolus trilobus, Ait.; P. Mungo, L.; and P. trinervius, een. 
Common i in North Kanara during the rainy season, 


Clitoria Temales, L.—A. common climber of North Kanara, Flows > 
during the raing, 
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 Dolichos Lablab, Linn. —Wild wide-twining plant, flowering in the cold 
ia lineata, W. and A.—Erect shrub, common about Yellépur and 


rhere. Flowers in November and December. 
A. kulnensis, Dalz.—A very rare climbing shrub found on the Vaddi 


a 


! oY 





Ghit, flowering in 


December. 

Cylista scariona, Ait.—A woody twining shrub, very common, flowering 
in the cold season. 

strobilifera, R. Br.—An erect shrub; flowers in the cold 


ia, Roxb. ; D; volubilia, 






Dalbergia sympathetica, Nimmo 


| Dt | 
i Roxb j and D, rubiginosa, Roxb.—Four climbing species, found in the 


Kanara forests. 

Dd, Conga PCR ea ea nee ig te flowering in March 
 Derris thrysiflora, Benth.; D. es ee and D. uli , Benth. 
Climbing shrubs flowering during the cold and hot seasons, 

_D. scandens, Benth.—Climbing over very high trees, Comes into flower 

ginning of the rainy season, when it isa beautiful object in the 








pinia sepisria, Roxb.—This thorny climber is only found on the 


-  Ceesal 
Seniors of Knars and in wry commam fn Dhdrwie. Flowers in the cold 


Sea50T. 
C. Bonducella, Fleming.—A prickly shrub found above and below the 


Ghits, Flowers in the rainy season. 


 , mimosoides, Lam.—This species with handsome yellow flowers is most 
common about Yellépur and elsewhere forming impenetrable thickets Tt 
flowers in the cold season. 
“Cassia sophera, Linn. ; C. auriculata, Linn.; C. Smoriensis, D0; 0. 
g Lam.; C. ‘Absus, Linn.: C, _ pamila Lam.; C. To L.; iC. 
mimosoides, Linn. ; and CG, nigricans, V All these species of C are 
found in North Knara and flower during the rainy season. C. auriculata, 
glanca, and Absus also flower dur the cold season. 
Bauhinia Lawii, Benth.—This 1s lescribed in the Flora of British India 
as scandent, Itis however, as described at page 63, o very large tree. 
na were referred to Kew and it was named as above. It. differs 


from B, Faia in several respects and may eventually be separated from 


that spec 
i Mepbenin triquetra, Benth_—A shrub with sensitive leaves found near 


| Dharwar ; not yet observed in Kanara, Flowers in the cold season. 


” Entada scandens, Benth.—An immense climber with long sword-like 


| & pods found i in the Kumta subdivision. Flowers during the hot season. 





pudica, Linn.—The sensitive plant, spread throughout Kanara. 


"Flowers during the cold season. 


Acacia Intsia, Willd. and A. pennata, Willd., are prickly climbers, 
‘in the hot and rainy seasons. 

“ Albizzia odoratissima, Benth.—A large tree common in parts of Kanara, 
and flowers in the hot ete eae High aesesot 

~ Pithecolobium bigeminum, Benth.—A large tree growing 
forests on the Arbail and Vaddi Ghats. Plomss during the hot season. 
The twisted fruit.of this species is remarkable. 

Crassulace. —Bryophyllum calycinum, Salisb, Common in damp loca- 


lities. | 
_Droseracem,— Drosera indica, I. and D. Burmanri, Vahl. Both 


‘eommon in rice-tields, the former during the rainy and the latter during the 
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Rhizophora mucronata, Lam. A tree common. slong tidal 


ee ee cncales in. North Kanara. Flowers in the cold season. 


Combretace.—Calycopteris floribunda, Lam, Probably the commonest 
shrub (very diffuse) throughout Kanara, Flowers in the hot season, — 

Combretum ovalifolium, Roxb., and C. extensum, Roxb. — Both these | 
scandent species are found common throughout North Kanara, flowering 
in the cold season. The winged fruits appear to ripen shortly after the 


* Quisqualis idide: Linn.—Has run wild around Dharwar and not found 
as yet in Kanara in a similar manner. 

AMyrtacer.—Eugenia malsecensis, L. Cultivated for teal flowers: by the 
Havig Brahmans, Flowers in the hot season, 

Be, Jninbos, Linn-=A lange tse with: onie white flowers, found. in. the Siri 
sub-division. Flowers in the rainy and cold seasor 

E. Wightiana, Wgt., and E, zeylanica, Wgt—Two Ghit species which 
ower in March are fo found in moist situations, 

E. macrosepala, Duthie.—A shrub common below the Sahysdris in the 

Ankola sub-division and flowers in the cold season. 

E.laeta, Ham.—A small tree found near the falls of Gersappa. and 
flowers in the cold season. 

E. caryophyllex, Wight.—A small tree very common in North Kanara. 





_ Flowers in the hot season. Fruit black edible. 


E Heyneana, Wall.—A small tree found on the Ankola sub-division 
Ghats. Flowers in the cold season. 
E. Mooniana, Wight.— A wiry shrub found at Guddehalli. Flowers 
ee the rainy season. 
ngtonia acutangula, Gaert.—A small tree with pendant spikes of 
‘ich blossom in the cold and hot seasons. 
Malcotinntasnc =: Osbeckia cupularis, Don, Common about, Yellaper : 
during the rains. . : 
O. truncata, Don, A nearly allied species to O. cupularis. » Flowers in , 
the rainy season, 
_ Sonerila Rheedii, W. and A.—A species quite distinct from §. Wallachit : 
(of the Fi. Br. India, p. 538, vol. i.) in having a distinct stem. Flowera 
in the rainy season below the Sahyddris near the coast. ‘ 
Memecylon edule, Roxb.—A common shrub in North Kénara,. Flowers . 
during the cold season, ‘| 
M. terminale, Dalz—A species with terminal flowers and sessile leaves, ¥ 
Flowers in the hot season near Supa, . a: 
Lythracee.— Ammania pentandra, Roxb. An herb common: in din 1] 
places, Flowers in the cold season. ae S 
A. rotundifolia Ham. and A. baccifera, L., are herbs common i in comp 
places. Flower during the rainy reason. Min 
Woodfordia floribunda, Salis —A shrub with long slender branches, nost 
common in rocky situations, Flowers ‘principally in the cold and hot 
Seasons, 


Sonneratia acida, L.—A small tree found along the banks of the Kai 
nadi, flowering during the rainy season, | er YS 

Onagracen. —Jussiwa repens, L.; and J, suffurticosa, L. Both ; cies 
aré common in moist situations throughout North Kénara. The former — 
species flowers in the cold season (November), the latter during tho mits ai 




















Ludwirgia parviflora, Roxb,—A. common herb found near Yellépur dur. 
ing September, 


aan bispinesa, Roxk—A common pond herb ; mii in the hot 





| pele -Casearia tomentosa, Roxb. A very common tree in parts of 
North Kanara, particularly in the Sirsi sub-division. Flowers in the hot 





season, 





©. graveolens, Dalz—A small tree found along river-banks and flowers 
Ent Modenk. pabaate; Tacs A glabrous plant with scandent 
| habit. mon at Gudical sear Kerwin Seeds large pitted. 
Pi eky common-at: Guddehalit none 
Karwir. Flowers in Augash 

ee ee Fee hia ech: abave. gud Below the, Saese 


OM Oharsatis, Linn —A climber with simple tendrils, found in hedges 


Cucumis trigonus, Roxb.—Common throughout North Kénara. 
Cephalandra indica, Nand.—A climber with scarlet fruit, common near 
Yellapur. Flowers during the rains. 

~ L. zehneria umbellata.—A very common climbing plant in North Kanara. 
Flowers during the rains. 

‘Bryonia laciniosa, Linn.—A climbing scabrid herb with befid tendrils 
and rough seeds. Flowers in October. 
Mukia scabrella, Arn.—A climbing angular stemmed herb, with bright 
red fruit the size of a small cherry. Flowers in October. 
rare nnee.._Beganis concanensis, D.C. Found on the Nilkund Ghat. 
ae SL cual ete’ 
cuppa ij em stones in the beds of 


nn oD Dalz ental s in the Anshi Ghét. 
Flowers d August and September. 

eds, Diageo A canal species found near Kumta. Flowers in 

Tmbellifere —Hydrocotyle asiatica, L, and H. javanica, Thumb. Both 
| common herbs in moist situations near ponds and streams in North Kanara. 

Flower in the hot senson. 

Pimpinella, Sp. (tomentosa, Dalz).—An herb growing near Yellipur and 
flowering d the rainy season. | 
_ Araliacee.— eptapleurum venulosum, Scem. .A small tree very common 
in the Siddapur sub-division. Flowers in the hot season. There is. also a 
climbing variety of this species which is common about Yelldpur and 
flowers in the hot season. 

Rubiacee.—Anthocephalus cadamba, Miq. A large tree. with fruit the 
size of a small-orange. Grows wild in the forests of North Kimara, but 
rarely met with. Flowers at the beginning of the rainy season. 

Wendlandia Notoniana, Wall. — -A small tree or b with terminal 
panicles of fragrant flowers, and very common throaghout North Kdnara. 
Flowers in the cold season. 

. Dentella repens, Forst,—An herb very common in moist places, and 
flowers in May. 

Hedyotis coerulea, W. and.A. ; H. hispida, Retz ; H. nitida, W.& A. ; 
and H. Auricularia, L.—These species are cammon throughout the district 
of North Kanara and blossom at various seasons of the year. 

Oldenlandia corymbosa, L., and 0. diffusa, Roxb., are common weeds 
found in moist places throughout the district of North Kanara. 

ame Heynii, Br.—A common herb appearing during the rainy 


WAnntie fetida, Dalz.; A. carnosa, Dalz ; and A. Rheedii, W. & A.—Com- 
mon herbs appearing during the ramy season. 
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phiorrhizs Harrisiana, Heyne.—A common herb on the Arbail Ghit 
_ Gardenia lucida, Roxb,—A anall tree with resinous buds common in the 
Flowers in the hot season. . ot 
G. gummifera, L, — 4 bush with resinous buds, This Species also 
Yields a resin much used in skin-dise eke a et | 
énd of the rainy season, . oll Sella 
erect, not scandent, Flowers in the hot season. ie 
C. parviflorum, Lamk,—A rigid shrub armed with straight spines and 
ound near Pala. Flowers in the hot season, rom orale 
Vangueria spinosa, Roxb.—A small tree with large green globose fruit. 
Pyrenes four to five black. Flowers in the cold and hot seasons, * 
Ixora | taria, Colebr.—Shrub found in the evergreen foresta of the 
Kumta sub-division. Flowers in the cold season. | heigl 
I. brachiata, Roxb,—A small tree found in the evergreen forests through- 
ro the district. Flowers in omit er es £e 
Rigricans, Br.— A ; ‘Y common shrub with handsome | Wwers, growing 
— evergreen foneate of North Kanara. Flowers in April and May, — 





Paychotria truncata, Wall., and P. Dalzellii, Hook, F.—Both these shrubs 


are Very common throughout North Kanara. P. truncata flowers in the 


hot season and P. Dalzelii during the rainy s 


found in eve 
Rubia : 
common in parts of the Yelldpur sub-livision. Flowers during the rainy 
SRAEOTL, . : 
Componita. —Veronin divergens, Benth., and V. indica, Clarke. These 
two species are found throughout Kinara, flowering in the cold seasOn. 
Adenostemma viscosum, Forst.—A common erect herb of North Kanara. 





| foresta. Flowers during the hot season. 


FeASOn. 
Grangea madraspatana, Poir,—A common riee-field species, flow 
throughout the year, 





Epaltes divaricata, Casa,— A rice-field species flowering during December : | 


= 
be 


Sphaeranthus indicus, L.—Common in rice-fields during the cold and hot 
7 


Eclip or Hassk.—Common during the rainy season at Kérwér, 


5eAS ON. 


aanee urticefolia, D.C.— Common at Karwir during Angust. 


Fr. 


Campanulacem. — Lobelia trigona, Roxb. A coma herb appearing 


during the rainy season, 


liotiansfolia, He he. —A “7 ; ad | | on ins 
poisonous. seeds found slong ye nu, hllow-stemmed plant with minute 


i, 
Chasalia curviflora, Thw.—A common shrub in parts of Kanara, mostly 4 | 


= 


. ifolia, Linn. —A climbing plant with scabrid leaves, very” 
Elepharitopus scaber, Linn, ~ Common everywhere, flowering in the rainy 


ea latifolia, D.C.—A common herb, appearing during the rainy ) 


in linearifolia, Cass. —A very small plant appearing during the 
Launea pinnatifj Cats.—A species , wing } cand along the | 
coast. Flow aa FR as: re Fates 
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—Piumbago zeylanica, Linn. A common shrub found in 
ring in the cold season. 
d for ite handsome flowers by the Havigs 


‘parts of North Kanara, 

P. rosea, I,—Shrub culti 
in their betelnut gardens, and has escaped cultivation in many places, being 
_ found on the pathways near their houses. 
| Myrvtnew, —Maesa indica, Wall. A small tree very common on the 
Devimani Ghit, flowering in the cold season, 

Maesa Wall—A hairy shrub found near the falls of Gersappa 


and elsew flowering during the cold season. 

ee oaaism, Wall.— A small tree comr 

na. Flowers in the cold season. 
robusta, Roxb.—A rambling scandent shrub, very common 

“pEmbelia. rob the Sahyadris, Flowers during the fier come 

E. Ribes, Burm —A scandent shrub found near the falls of Gersappa. 
Flowers during the cold season. 

Ardisia humilis, Vahl — An erect shrub very common in the evergreen 
forests of North Kanara. Flowers in the hot season. 

ZEgiceras maj — Fete ewer ag aS abe Piemerol beg es 


Flowers in the cold season 
Sapotacee. — Bassin malabarica, Bedd. ‘A anal) ov tnidillssined tree 
found along riverbanks in the Kumta subsivision There are two varie- 
See A tren, and the other with small leaves. 
lon tomentosum, Roxb.—A very common small tree found in 
many of th oversee frets above the SahyAirs Flowers in the cold 


> ee Maba nigrescens, Dalz.—A small tree found near the falls of 
Gersappe and eaewhere in North Kar Flowers in the cold and hot 


Pin tho Dalz—A medium-sized tree, found. on the Nilkund 
memes pa tee nk Sa oe flowering in the cold season and 








rophylla, Bedd. —An Immense evergreen tree very common 
in Work ve mice ieroph foliage much resembles that of the veknnel Gas 
Flowers in the cold season, 
D. Tupra, Buch-Ham. — A smalltree found near Yellipur in North 
Kanara. Flowers in the cold and hot seasons. 
D. Candolleana, W2t-—aA large tree with coriaceous leaves, flowering in 
the hot season and found near Sidddpur and elsewhere in North Kanara. 
iculata, Dalz — A tree on the Sahyidris near 
Mavicsons. and found flowering during the cold season. 
‘Styracee, — Symplocos spicata, Roxb. A small tree common on the 
cof ria, Flowers during the cold season. 
, Clarke.—A ooh arse near ebony and doubtfully refer- 
species. Flowers durin rainy season. 
red aaa 7. = asminum pubescens, Willd.; de Batata Wall; J. flexile, 
Wahi. . J. arborescens, Roxb.; J. soso aprero Wall <All these Species 
of Fanninvan are common, particular] Arborescens, throughout parts 
of Kanara. The first four isbenaaes. Weld mage ice season, and the last 
eciaahan Arbortristis, L—A small tree cultivated along the coast 
in the villages. ciuitebend cape espslinieen me pret season, A dye is 
obtained from the orange-coloured corolla tube. 
Olea dioica, Roxb—A large evergreen tree, common in many of the 
forests of North Kanara. Flowers in the cold season. 
Linociera malabatica, Wall.—A small en tree common in the 
Yellipur forests of North Kanara. Flowers during the cold season, the 


Oni ts Lge ceent of nine anoles. 
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'__ Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall—A small tree very common in North 
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Apocynacen.—Rauwolfia serpentina, Benth. A shrub with hai isome 
white flowers, common at se Ropinsing of the rainy season. = 

Vinca pussilla, Murr.—A herb found near Belikeri, Flowers in 
Septem ber | 


‘Tabernamontana Heyneana, Wall.—A middle-sized tree, common. near 
Yellépur and elsewhere in North Kanara, flowering in the cold season. — 
The fruit ripens in the rainy season. - 


Flowers in the hot and rainy seasons. 
Wrightia tinctoria, Br., and W. mnt, Ro —Two al tre ey 
rommon in parts of Kénara along the Sahy Saris, my ney in the hot 
us frutescens, Br.—A climbing shrub , somnspese ia NoMa Keane! 
flowering inthe cold season, slincbar, in 
Chonemorpha macrophy Don.—An immense common : 
North Kanara, <hsdebdcr nf city i oa 
dAsclepiaderr.— Hemidesmus indicus, twining every 5 com 
mon in North Kanara ; the root yields a kind of ‘sarsaparills. Flowers in 





the hot season. | 

Holostemma Rheedii, R. Br.—A twining shrub common about Kary r 
during the rainy season. 1% 

Oalatropia Bigantes, R. a ee shrub, oommon in dry stastionn i 
North Kanara. Flowers the year, ee 

Asclepins curnssavica, pay herb with beautiful red and yiovan 
flowers, Vonmon throughout the year in North Kénara, and oduced — 
from the West Indies, a 

Mitrasacme polymorpha, Br,—A small herb three to four inches high. i ; 
Common near Mi Mii os Bepkecaben: | 4 

Gymnema sylvestre, R. Br.—A twining shrub common about: Kirwie cal 
during the rainy season. 

Tyophora asthomatica, W. « A.—A climbing plant found at air. 
Flowers in July. 

Loganiacee,—Fagraea obovata, Wall. A scandent, common in the forests 
of North Kanara. Flowers during the rains. 

Gentionacer.—Exacum pumilum, Gries ; E. Parnas Roxh.; E. petiolare; 
= All common herbs, appearing during the rainy season in North 

anara, 

Hoppea fastiginta, Clarke,-— A small herb common. in grassy places — 
throughout the forests of North Kanara and appears in August. 

Erythraca Roxburghii, Don.—A small herb with pretty star-like flowers 
common in the rice-fields after the rainy season. 

E ramosissima, Pers,— A small herb common on the laterite rocks 
near Kumta after the rainy season. 

Canscora decurrens, Dalz,; (0, perfoliata, Lamk.; and O, diffusa, R. Brown. ly 
—These three species are common in North Kanara in favourable localities, 
flowering in the cold season. oat 

UO. decussata, Roem.—A species with winged stem and Snerved sesile a 
leaves found near Yellipur, Flowers in October. » ,, 

Limnanthemum cristatum, Gries—A very handsome flowered. Pow 
pe with orbicular cordate leaves. Common in ponds throughout North 
inara. 


















_ Hydrophyllacer.—Hydrolea zeylanica, Willd. A creeping herb common 4 
in most places with deep blue flowers which appear in the cold season. . 
foraginer.—Ehretia laevis, Roxb. A small tree common in oe 3 
petty division, Flowers in April. , 
Ehretia cangrensis, Mig.—A small tree found in the evergreen forests : 
near Yellapur. Flowers at the beginning of the rainy season, a 






q Rhabdia lysiodes, Mart —A shrub common along river-banks, flowering 
in the cold season 
_Coldenia procumbens, L.—A. weed common in rice fields in the cold season, 
_ Heliotropium indicum, L—A common herb near Yelldpur and else- 
| hopes nasa ho or e peae 
x H.. strigosum, Willd —A very common rice field weed found in North 
inara. 
__H. marifolium, Retz—A common diffuse herb, flowering in: the. hot 


> Gondia Myxs, Tinn,—A mall troe common throughout the distriat, ‘ 
© Gestarly alot Mandgod: Flowers in the hot season. yon 

 Cordia Wallichii.—A small tree with densely tomentose leaves. Common 
_ shout Mundgod, and flowers in the hot season, 


pcememn oiiges,, Willd--~.c. small tree found near Mandgod with amc 






eae ree and ns in March, Has been 








Doniiiteulasie: — Erycibe A ie climber. 
North Kanara. Sy: (Blephan var oe 

_Argyreia speciosa, Sw. t Creeper).—A common climber in 
rg North Kénara, lye rcae Became , 
| Tpomea reptans, Poir. ; oO iv angustifolia, 

a *<Tarpethum, Br.; I, vitifolia, Siv. ; I. obscura, L., and 1. digitata, i 
and several oth er Species are common about the forests on the Sahyddris. 
a I. beloba, Sweet, is found on the coast growing on the sand. 
-Evolvulus hirsutus, Lam.—A smal! herb with blue flowers. Common in 
the rice-fields during the cold season. 
iA Oe segs gg mm eam the cold and rainy season, 
: Santhocarpum, Willd., flowers all the year. 5. verbascifolium, Linn., 
Saiyents tha rainy: season: 8. giganteum, Jacq., flowers in the rainy and 
 eold seasons. §& bigeminatum, Nees, found near Yellipur and flowers 
_ during the rains. §, leve, Dunal,-flowers in the rainy season. All these 
~, Species are common throughout North Kanara in favourable localities. 
‘Datura fastuosa, L.—The common detwra plant. Flowers at different 
‘times. 
Serophularinecr, —Limnophila racemosa, Benth. This and several other 
oneries are common in North Kanara on the borders of ponds, 
| Vandellia crustacem, Benth.—An herb found near Yeéllipur. Flowers 

: in June. 

_ Striga orobanchiodes,Benth.—A common parasitic herb appearing during 

4 y tas rainy season. 

“Be Hirsute, F Benth.—An herb, flowers during the rainy season. 

Cent thera Brunoniana, Bth.—A small bab douind in rice fields und 
| i Bamphioorpe longifiora, Benth,—Very common at Yellipur during the 
_ ‘rainy Sea500 

bia del phinifolia, G. Don.—An erect annual apy 1 
rains in North Kanara near Yellipur. Also common in the dri 
near Dhirwir. 

— Bignoniacee. —Spathodea crispa, Wall. <A middlesized tree, with barid 
vy ~ some flowers which appear i in the hot season. All the other species found 

‘in North Kanara are mentioned above pp. 60-76, Panjanelia Rheedii is a 
common tree in parts of Yelldpur subdivision. 
 Pedaliner,—Martynia diandra, Don, An introduced plant, has run wild 


>” 3 


val ir gmadabepaavingn Flowers in the cold season. 
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T. mysorensis, Wgt.—A beautiful climber, common near the falls of 
Gersappa. Flowers in May. : 


Strobilanthes Heyneanus, D.C. ; 8. sessiliodes, Wat. ( nf : 3 8. aspe = 
1 7 S. callosus, Wall. ; S ‘Neosianua’ Wet 22 , Nees. 
‘of Strobilanthes are common in oth Klneree eal | 
losus and 3 Nesclane cover immense tracts of forest as undergrowth 
S. asperrimus and 8. callosus flower at fixed times and after a number of 
years. 5. sessiliodes flowers in the rainy season and yearly, 8. Neesianus, 
and 5. ciliatus flower during the cold season. a 
Barleria involucrata, Nees.—A beautiful blue-flowered wered species 
in flower during November. 
B, nutans, Nees.—Found near Sidd4pur. Flowers in May. 
Blepharis asperrima, .C.—A very common suberect hers, flowers. in 
in Toe Sa FRY Sa: 4 
Gymnostachyum latifolium, T. Anders.—A cs fond i many of hs : 
North Kanara forests, Flowers in the cold season. a 
Acanthus ilicifolia, Juss—A common shrub, along the ‘banks of ae 














rivers. Flowers in the rainy season (June 
Justicia montana.—A large leafed shrub found near Siddépur. Flow 
in Ma 
Bradiiacean crenulatum, Wall.—A shrub common in the forests dori ng 
December, 
Dredalacanthus jmontanus, T. Anders.—A common shrub in North 
Kanara. Flowers in December, 
Rhinacanthus communis, D.C.—A common shrubby plant in the drier 
parts of North Kanara nearthe Dhirwér frontier. Flowers in the hot season. _ 
_ Phaylopsus parviflora, Willd.—Common near Yellipur during the hot 
Beason. é flowers are very viscid. 
Several species of Adhatoda and Justicia are also found, but. SnaES 
cultivated as road-side trees or for their flowers. 
Verbenacee.—Symphorema involucrata, Roxb. A climber, flowering in 
the hot season in North Kanara, and found in evergreen forests, | 
5. polyandra.—An erect spreading shrub found near Mundgod, houston ay 
in the hot season. Not observed so far north up to the present. | 
Premna latifolia, Roxb,—A small tree common in North Kanara on the — <A 
coast. Flowers during the hot and rainy seasons. 
Premna serratifolia, Linn.—A shrub common near the coast at Belikeri, 
Flowers in the rainy season. a 
Premna sp.—A climbing shrub with regular flowers in sg ee 
coloured cymes. Common throughout the forests of in lage Kanara, and 
probably a new species, 7 
Callicarpa Wallichiania, Walp.—A small tree or large shrub, very com- 
mon throughout the evergreen forests of North Kanara, Flowers in the 
cold season, = 
Clerodendron infortunatum, Linn., and C. serratum.—Both flower during 
the rainy season ; the former is very common in North Kanara 
_ Avicennia officinalis L.—A small tree with opposite coriaceous leaves: 
The seeds have a woolly radicle. The sea-shore at ‘te manna 
with these seeds carried down the Kilinadi during the monsoon. Flowers — 
in the hot season. | 


Orobanchew.— Eginetia indica. A common parasitic herb in North 
Kanara. Flowers in the rains,’ 
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fLalnatee.—Ocimum canum, Linn. An erect herb common in parts of 
od eget ala eater oe 


nentosa, Delt Oh nee) Common ee eee | 





is jalapa, Spr., 
ree ahegha deiscvced int Keven: 
Amarantaces.—Amarantus spinosus, Linn,, and Amarantus viridis, L, 
7 hearer are very common about Yelldpur, and flower in the 


Spe ties 
um rivulare, Kounig ; P. elegans, Roxh.; P. 
Chines Wil; P, Picbejium, R. All these species are common 
ei te ents eanara, Wiccan i Ue eld anid het oon 
Aristolochiacer.—Aristolochia indica, Willd. A climbing and 
shrub common above and below the Sahyidris. Flowers 2 the bors 
miny seasons, 
Bragantia Wallichii, R, ey A Caumob clinhtag ah tania ere 
_. Piperacece.—Piper ( Wightii A common shrub in most 
got North Kaa A large 

_ _ dM yristicer.—Myristica tree common on 
the Sahyddris. Yields an inferior kind of nutmeg called “rémphul.” 


Myristica sretinems: Tatar One of the commonest evergreen trees in 
North Kanara. Flowers in the cold season. 
Myristica malabarica, Lam,—A large tree common in the Kumta 
sub-division below the Sahyadris. Flowers in the cold season, : 
ene meine, Helle ee oon ee Devimane Ghat, ut 
Eee identical with M. laurifolia, Hf. and T. Flowers in the cold 


Sr ar sain. s- Vey peccanye SVR Hants, Zo. A large tree, common in 
North KAnara. Flowers during the cold season. 

Beilschmedia fagifolin, Ness. A middle-sized tree on the Sayhddris. 
Flowers in the hot seasons and found near Yellépur. 

Actinodaphne Hookeri, D.C.—Tree common about Yelldpur and flowers 
in the rainy season, 

Litsea zeylanica, Ness.—A small tree common about Yellipur, and 
flowers in the cold season, 

Tetranthera tomentosa, Roxb.—A common shrub or small tree in North 
Kanara, Flowers in the rainy season. 

Several other species of this genus are common in the North Kanara 
forests, This genus has been included under Litsea in the “Genera Plan- 
tarum” of Bentham and Hooker. 

Cassytha filiformis, Linn. —A parasitic herb with filiform stems common 
on trees in North Kanara. Flowers during September. 

Elaagnacer.—Eleagnus latifolia, A climber with silvery leaves, very 
common in North Kanara, Flowers in November. 

Loranthacer,— Viscum angulatum, Heyne. A leafless parasite, common 
on trees on the Sahyddris, Flowers in April. 
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aloo in the rainy soasnn, 
Sa 


Fr eas bib end etat acaoee 
Pipher ene saphorhia Rothiana, Spr, flowers in the cold season : 





the age season ; E. thymifolia, Willd., flowers in the rainy hot and cold 
seasons ; E, parviflora, Willd., flowers in the rainy hot and cold seasons ; 
E. unifora; Roxh,, flowers in the rainy and cold SEASONS ; Dathgaeess 
| lities throughout North Kinara. 

Sooarinagt oboeaie: Wilde oa combat very common in North Kénara, 
Flowers in the hot season, 

8. Leucopyrus, Roxh,—A shrub common near Kirwar. Flowers in the 
hot season. 

Bischofiia j vanica, BL— ~_A large tree not common in North 
‘found in the Sirsi sub-division. Flowers in the cold season. Rye 
ees macrophylius, E].—A tree found near Katgal, owe 

ove ue 

Antidesma diandra, Tulasne.—A small tree or shrub very commor ‘ 
North Kanara, Flowers in June, 

A lanceolatum, Tulasne.—A large shrub found near Karwar, pearly allied 
to A, diandra Tulasne, 

A. Ghesembilla, Gaert.—A small tree, not common. Found near Kir 
il eer Flowers in the rainy season, 

A. M ‘ull, Arg.—A small tree ing in the evergrean forte 
of the Sirsi an and Sidddpur subdivisions, eh fowering in dhe ht wagon, 

Phyllanthus nitidus, Mull.—A small‘tree, Flowers in the hot “season, 
Common on the Sayhadris, 


to aa reticulatus, Poir.—A straggling shrub, Flowers in = cold 
ery iP. alyelipiha Willd.—A shrub common near Karwiér, Flowers i in the 


rainy season. 
P, Juniperoides, Mull.—A shrub common along river banks. Flowers 
in the cold season. 





P. cansranus, Mull.—A shrub common in North Kanara. Flowers in 


the hot season. 
P. tomentogus, Mull.—A small free. flowering i ih the hat season, ty? “fey 


in flower in the cold season, and found near Yellipur in the 
forests, 


_F. simplex, Retz.—An herb, Common during the rainy season in North 
Pp. Niruri, Willd—An herb, Common durin th Beason September 
in North Kanara, cigs : ) 


P. Leschenaultii, Mull —A climber found in North Kanara and flowers 
in the rainy season, — se 


P. Neilgherrense, Wet.-A-amall tree common in North Kanara and 


flowers in the hot seas 


Briedelia stipolaris 1 Feed scandent shrub common in North: Kénara. 
Flowers in the cold season. 


Trewia nudiflora, L.—A. 
Sate sommon ‘eee in North Kiénara and Sowers in 





—Osyris Wi tiana, Wall, Leena 
parts of North Kanara, roa acme ‘Flowers _ 


era, Boiss., flowers in the cold season ; E, pilulifera, L., flowers in 





P. Hohenakeri, Mull.—A. middle-sized tree common on the § Schysaris, x 









 Mallotus albus, Roxb.—A middle-sized tree very common in many ever- 
ay ae Flowers during the rainy season. 








Bea cercont actatus, Dalz.—A shrub very common on the Ankola sl: 
division ghita. Loaves covered! with resinoas dote underneath. Flowers in 
dase are epom 


-Mallotus repandus, Willd.—A climbing and scandent shrub common in 
the Yellipur sub-division and flowers during the rainy season. 
riparia, Lour.—A very sommmion shrub along river-courses, 

| Flowers in the cold and hot seasons. 
Ce Hi. retusa, ha cana species ‘a also, very common along many rivers, 
7 -Blackia umbellata, Baillon:—A shrub common on the Devimane Ghat: 
nage ot mal 
— ui milabaricus, Mull.—A -large found near the falls of 
 Gersappa, Flowers in the cold season, — 
rg Some ont Kane Flowers in 
E. agallocha, Willd.—A large shrub very common along the banks of tidal 
: _tivers in North Kénara Floste doe nets are made from the corktike rote. 












Jroxophora plicata, Dalz.—Common herb in rice-fields near Mundgod. 
Seite 





_Melanthesa turbinata, et ee Kinara. 
"Flowers in the hot season, | 


: Bebastiana cian Mull, Arg.—A small plant, appearing at Karwar 
| - during August. 
__-‘Urticace. — Fleurya interrupta, Wgt.—A common weed about Karwar 


app during the rains. 

Mie aie cuncatum, Wgt.—A small herb found near Yellapur. 

_awers 3 in October. 
-  E. oppositifolium, Dalz,—Found near Katgal and flowers in September. 
| Celtis trinervia, Roxb.—A small or middlesized tree, common on the 
PE Bi hadris. Flowers during the rainy and cold seasons. 
cinerascens, Thw.—An immense tree growing in the North Kanara 

: -_grengreens Common in many forests above and below the Sahyiddria. 
Fruit green. 
___. F. opposi oe small tree very,common in damp situations, Fruit 


green w 
By, cae cabot Mig. =< Goniiaas near Mundgod. 
_ _F. parasitea, Koenig—A very common species, epiphytic... Fruit yellow 









as. 


aS 


ee. "Fieut Tjakela, Mig.—A large handsome tree, common in North Kanara, 
a _ F. nervosa, Roth.—A large tree common below the Sahyddris in Kumta. 
_ F. leucocarpa, Mig.—A large tree allied to F. glomerata. 
is __ F. Mysorensis, Roth.—aA very large tree with yellow sesnile figs. Com- 
eS a i Sirsi and Yellipur. 
Ficus cordifolia, Roxb.—A small tree common along the coast, se 
5 found in eky ples anv the Saya 














icy, Wedl—A shrub comnon on the Nilkund Ghat. 


a longifolia, Wed —A small tree common in the Kuma nd 
Bidlddgrar ub tivitene Flowers in the cold season. 
Pouzolzia pentandra, Bennet—A small shrub, common near Palla. 
Flowers in the cold season. 








. ys 
ja dn eels fed in eet et ee. , 
over dig tray eam 


Asparaginem.— Asparagus racemosus, Roxb, A. common climber in 
North Kanara. Flowers in the rainy and cold seasons, 

Dioscoriner, — — Dioscorea daemona, Roxb. ; D. gi and 
D. Is Linn. All common ped Season. 

bi species, a sete Bee aan on 





vaginalis, Lenn, A 
aiacdah ‘Contam eae phar tar Neem eke Flowers 





the hot ad 
cold seasons. 


Liliacer.—Gloriosa superba, Lam, An extensive cite of North — 
Kiinara, appearing during the rainy season, 


Iphegenia indica.—A small herb appearing during the rainy season at 


Yellipur and Karwar. . 

Arovwee,—Pothos scandens, Linn. A common climbing shrab through- 3 
out North Kanara. i abicini in her tiem: ex 

Scindapsus pertusus, Schott.—A climber with stems, not s0 commen 
as Pothos but found in many evergreen foresta of North Kanara 
Flowers in the cold season. > ree 

Arisaema neglectum, Schott, and Murrayii, Both species 
common aS the: begins OF he salary season in North Kiinara, 

Amorphophallus campantlatus, Bl.— Found at the -beginn: ing 
rainy season in damp situations, but rare; also cultivated. 

Ariopsis peltata, Grah.—A beautiful small plant with « siniple! cakes . 
leaf. Very common on rocks and in other situations along the coast and 
appears during June and July. 1) 

Remusatia vivipara, Schott.—Common on trees on the Nahyddrig;: not 
often seen in flower, 

Theriophorum Dalzellii, Schott.—Qommon in Karwar during Jul 

Xyridee.—Xyris schaenoides, Mart, .A small herb common ie the 
rice-felds at the end of the rainy and cold seasons, This species may turn 
out to be simply X. indica of Linn. 

Orehidacee.—Oberonia recurva, Lind, A minute orchid on trees of the 
Sahyddris, flowering in the cold season. 

Dendrobium macraci, Linn.—A lange orchid common on trees on the 
ghite Flowers at the beginning of the rainy season, 

um fimbriatam, Hook,—The umbrella orchid common: on the 
Sahyadris near Su Flowers i in the hot season. 

Micropera wiieladas Deke Dalz.—Found on trees near Supa and flowers: in 

the hot season, 











KANARA. 


um guttatum, Lind. — Common on trees. on the ghits, and 


- Saccolahi 
" flowers just before the rainy season. 
 Saccolabium | “Lind.—A fine but most common species grow- 
other trees in Dhirwir and Kanara. Flowery before 


September). 

“3 { Mosecsee.—Muss any ssn Wild, or Willd Plantain.—Wild in North 
3 A, apparently escaped from cultivation. 
_ ML -su Bosh — A truly. wild species prowing on the Sahyddris. 
PAN. , Flowers ¢ uring the rainy season. 
nat Zingiberacee.—Globa marantina, L.. A. yellow flowered species common 
ete Gee Flowers in August. 
- Ainziber LL seotuierosteg Roxb.—Common in the North Kanara forests 





Alpinia Allughas, S sasons itis anal two ollie special of to popes are 
_ ¢ommon in North Kanara during the rainy season. 
Costus | Smith.—A very common and handsome species flower- 
‘ing during the rainy season in the North Kanara forests 
_ Gureuma zeodaria, Roxb.—Appears just before the rainy season. 
‘ ~. G. amada, Roxb.—This species is racaee in the Yellépur sub-division 
- forests but nowhere abundant. Flowers in June. 
 Ameryllidacee.—Crinum asiaticum, L, Common in the Pala forests, 
flowering in June. 
oe aoe ee A common herb during the 
rainy season in North Kanara. 
~ Taccacer.—Tacea pinnatifida, Forst.—A common herb appearing during 
og adem 








~ | — Ottelin indica, Planch. Common in some ponds 
near Pala and flowers in the cold season. 
Palme, — Phenix sylvestris, Roxb. Tree thirty to forty feet high, 

found near Pala and common in the Dhdrwar district, where the 

Sr csde dune uasd fox building p purposes. Flowers during the cold season. 

P. farinifera, Rox.—A small always short-stemmed species with slender 

 jeaves and flowering in the hot season. The fruit whith is edible ripens in 
May and turns quite black. 
A alamus rotang, Willd.—The common cane of North Kanara, Flowers 
| “in the rainy and cold season. 
Calamus, Sp.—The nagbet of North Kanara. An undescribed species 
differing in many respects from 0. rotang of Willd. 

 Saguerus Wightii—A most beantiful palm growing on the Sahyadris in 
the A sub-division and also abundant on the Nilkund Ghat. Flowers 
_ the cold season ; fruit ripens in June. 

Pandanacer.—FPandanus furcatus, Roxb. and-P. odoratissimus, Linn, 
"Both these srew palis are common in North Kanara 

_ Eriocauloner.—E. sexangulare, Linn. ; £ Wallichiacum, Mart; E. 
_ acranthemum, Mart. ; and E. pygmaum, Dalz —These species are common 
thro North Rasara in. roe- Opis and donb piaow 











. Dalzellii Koeris.—Found in water near Be eri during the rains. 
e ~ Cyperacem.— Many species of Cyperus and Fimbristylis, 
* ~ = sothamggemtemmage penera and species. 





be sm Any Sno _ rai Chel i ami Sw. ; Davallia 
Te glabra, H iopter erecta, | 


ifidum, Sw.; microphylla Sp Di yore 
tenutfolia, Sw. : 
& C.; Gleichen ' tone Abe wats r= Wil ld ; and Aspidium iaius polymorph Birtley 
oat, U5 ] in di , illd.: 
North ann several other ferns are are common in- favourable localities in 
faste Ophioglosram nudicaule, bf—This small plant is found near Kirw 
"Taped —Lyoopodium cernecum, L. A com : apc of: North 








GAME BIRDS 










nd afford excellent sport if driven in the way coverts are driven for 
sant’ in England, there are the Dirstly vo ¢rstatus ; the Grey 


Junglefow!, Gallus sonnerati; and the Spurfowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, The 


laying season of all three is from to June. Their nests are 


thé ground, and da many as tan have been found in a single 
nest, Palghat 
weather months, 

OF Parreinars there are two kinds, the Painted, Francolinus pictus, 
Which is found in fair numbers over the grassy and bushy Inds alo 


ce 


more open parts of the forests’ bonlsrmg 00 Dhirwar from Haliy: to. 


Mundgod and Pila, They are also 





| sionally found on the grassy slopes 
of the Sahyddris where the earlier ash-manure tillage has destroyed the 


forest, The Grey | 


. Partridge, Ortygornis cerlana, is | 
outskirts of the forests both above anil ising ag the Sahyddris. Both kinds 


make their nests on the ground and lay five to six eggs which are hatched 


during the early rains. 


Saxp Grovse, Pterocles, Bustard, Eupodotis edwardasii, and the Derioi- 
selle Crane, Anthropoides virgo, though common in Dhirwir, are unknown 


in Kanara, On the other hand the Florikin, Sypheotides aurita, occasionally 
occurs along the east, 








Of Quatr there are many kinds. The Jungle Bush 


em border of the district and on the grassy slopes of ; 
ater Te is «cold weather visitant and isnot known to breed 


i : a: , in 
asintica ; the Rock Bush Quail, Perdicula . ; and the Printed Bosh 


Cuail, Microperdix erythrorhynea, are found all the year round: and the — 


Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, and the Rain Quail, ‘Coturnix 


ecoromandelica, arrive with the close of the rains. The grey quail p rha 
comes later and certainly leaves. very much earlier than the rain q r 





often remains til] driven out by the south-west rains in June. Rain vail 


are known to breed in Kanara in October and even later, and the 


ra are often unable to get on the wing before the end ‘of Rovanben | 


a0 Tun even into December when eggs are sometimes seen, ‘Both the 
dere ma and the Rain Quail come in varying, but generally in consi- 


num bers, They spread over the fielda and prassy lands in the boot 





' Contributed by Colonel W, Peyton, Conservator of Forests, _ Sieg 
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5 Sih Aaanoks eke Babee and between Haliydl, 
Occasionally excellent bags of quail may be made; 
e known to have killed 115 couple in one day about Haliyal, 
ee eee eee hele ee anf is both 
‘and better angie ere Page neither the Grey 
u Quail is found be ow the Sah The Blackbreasted 





ary 
te 
a 


Det castle wicths calil deiven xt by the ecuik-went tame The absence 
of the hind toes make this quail remarkable. The Button Quail, Turnix 
ten ne ne Pe are one reesing Cement 


: Poe Baa: both the Grey, Squatarola helvetica, and the Golden, 
ee ree re sound in Books. oc the coast along tidal creeks and 
backwaters. The golden plover is rare. They come with the cold weather 
Sind Josive-ab ite close: see Meese drill dh Then tive eat Their 
flight is, at times, exceeding! and rapid, and to rake a passing 
look the hot must be fired a little ead of the birds' The Redwattled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus indicus, and the Yellowwattled Lapwit 





are both common, especially the Redwattlec Tapwing which 
‘is seen almost everywhere. The Stone iver iacté Esacus recurvirostris, and 
Gédicnemus are both common, the former on the coast and inland 


crepitans 

Pity bedey pure on ; and the latter, under the name of the Bastard 
Florikin, in .dr parts among bushes and in low grass They are not 
ly good eating. It is doubtful whether the Stone Plover remains 
the district ; the Bastard Florikin assuredly remains and breeds during 
the hot. months. There are also the lage and lesser Sand Plovers, 
Litt | he Kentish Ringed and Indian Small 
ands Visio geal ‘galiigiienst whith dre abandons boalk 

Sctet and along is ponds aud xivers above the Subykdris, 


OF SNIPE, the Common, Gallinngo gallinaria; the Pintailed, Gallinago 
sthenura; the Jack, Gallinago gallinula; and the Painted, Rynchoa 
are found in fair numbers both above and below the Sahyadris. 

Along the tidal creeks and backwaters they are specially numerous, Up 
the Kalinadi river from Karwiar, the Gangavali river from Kumta, and the 
Gersappa river from Honivor fair bags may be made. The largest known 
to one gun is twenty-seven couple. Snipe do not begin to arrive in Kanara 
before the middle of October, and they leave about the end of February, 
A few remain all the year round and bread in the forest. Snipe shooting 
is the cream of small game shooting, and a wonderful deal of fatiguing 
and wading is done without knowing it if the birds are in plenty 

and lie fairly close, Snipe should be shot walking with the wind, as on 
rising the birds almost always turn to windward. The Wood Cock is 
almost unknown to many in Kanara, but four have been flushed at odd 
times in the cold weather when following other game. Three of the four 
.were killed. Of other wader birds which come with the cold weather, 
there is the Curlew, Numenius arquata, which is found mostly along tidal 
creeks and backwaters, and the Whimbrel, Numenius phwopus, the Ruiff, 
Philomachus pugnax, and the Green and Red Shanks, Totanus glottis and 
ealidris, which are also mostly tidal creek birds, but are sometimes found 
ou the ponds and rivers above the Sahyddris. They are cold weather 
Nisitants and very indifferent eating. The White Ibis, Threskiornia 
cephalus, and the Black [bis, Geronticus papillosus, are also seen in 

nai de able numbers above and sparing! y below the Sahyadris. The flesh 
of both is coarse and unfit for the table. 
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Behe oeten web eee Se eae 
Ot Grnsx there is the Blackbacked Goose, Sarcdioris . = otus, the 
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me: weather in November and stay February, and some into 
eo ‘those found on the ponds along the eastern border touchin 
a and which afford fair ape ir dit seo a lentifal 
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INDEX, ae 
‘Bamane-Birampali : forest group, 34. a 





i tives, 6. 

‘Agsur Shettiker! ‘forest group, 46, 43, 
 Ahi-Eshetra : snake-land, 117 footnote 1, 
Aigals : temple servants, 201, 

_ Aigod-Musvalli : forest croup, 55, 56. 

_ Aksdlis : CRP 258 - 260, 








la reebek, 3; sitar, 71 tonnes ae: 48, 
Seen four-horned, 102; Indian, 103. 
: Antravalli-Bhandval : forest group, 49, 50. | 
__ Appds : Lingiyat laymen, 175. 
Appearance : of people, 115, 129, 130, 182, 134, 
185, 137, 140, 169, 173, 175, 191, 193, 197, 203, 
. 922, 294, 995, 288, 329, 375, 382, 397, 401, 
 Aralvid-Muttalmaori : case hay Ee 4. 
Are Marithis : hushandmen, 244, 245 
Area : district, 1; forest, 21. 
-Arers : husbandmen, 213-916, 
Artisans : 257 - 275. 
Aspect : 2-4. 
Atte Vakkals : husbandmon, 245.251, 
_Anurili-Mandorli : forest group, 35, 36. 
_ <Ayyas: Lingiyat priests, 175, 177. 


J 


hh B. 

~ Badgani: river, 7, 3. 

_— Badiges : carpenters, 261, 262, 
 Baitkul: cove, 2 


_ Bakads : depressed! class, 340 - 362. 
_ Bakurhole : stream, 6 
‘Balaghat : upland, 2. 


 -Baldnadi: river, 6. 


‘Balemani-Bhaire ; forest group, 35, 39. 
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-“Bandekdr Vanis ; traders, 181,182 


Bandis : bondsmen, 33%, 334. ety 

Bangirs : : traders, aa; = nd 

Banjigs : traders, 175-199, ‘il 
 Banvisi : town, 7. —_ 

Bara Ganga : river, 7. i 

Bardeskir Brahmans: 171. a 
| pecking oe 101, oa P. 


 Bhadeacaaa fret group, 6 
- ‘Bavas ; priests, 273, . 





- Bavkule Viinis : traders, 174. A . 
Beds : depressed class, 362, 363. ‘Wa 
Bedars: depressed class, 362 footnote 1, 
Bedti : river, 3, 5, 6. <a 
Bees : 104-106, ay 
BEATS : 8-354. — 
| Beldingaln-gil : season, 11. ‘a 
_*‘Belikeri: bay, 2, 3; river, 7. a 
| sBellers : depressed class, 363, 364. * 
 Beni-Israels : 411. s 


 ‘Bhand: hookewinging, 247 und footnote 1. 
Bhandari Viajantris : musicians, 316,317, 
Bhandiris : palm-tappera, 296 . 283. a) 


Bhanghis : sce Haldlkhors. ie 

Bhasing : eoronet, 156 and footnote I. = . 

| Bhitids : traders, 185. al 

| Bhatkal : river, 7, § ; forests, 57, 68, _ 
} Bhatkeldarg : place of interest, 3, a 
dive : hill, 4, 5. oe 

ere fry forsat group, 36, 37. os i 


Bilki-Bhartanhalli : forest group, 50, 51, 
Birds : 446-448, | 


| Birth: customs, 124, 136, 150, 151, 178, 208, 21 


233, 292, 303, 377, 338, 398, 405, a ; 
Birth-place : of people, 114, er 
 Bisdlu-gal : season, 11. oe 
“Bison : the, 96-99, a. 
Black Bear : 95. on, ; 
Bogira : bangle-sellera, 272. . 
Bolur-Nilkuni : forest group, 55, 56. pxt 
Boundaries : 1. — 

_ ‘Brahmans ; 116-173, a 4 

















Candy : Mr. B. E,, 1 footnote 1; 79 footnote 1. |, Dog : see Wild Dog. 
_ Gar Festivals : ae ae | Domestic Animals : 79-89, 
Carri Donihalla : river, 5, 6. | - 
| Dress: of people, 119, 130, 134, 135, 197, 143, 176; 
187, 191, 193, 195, 197, 204, 214, 217, 222, 235, 
287, 280, 299, 375, 383, 402, 403, 








Gig + dopromod clas, 964-900 | E 
husbandmen, 241-344. Fast-Indians : sce Portugneso, 
i ehbages pa rhe Ebden : Mr. E. J., 38. 
cinerlt ctarsep inte ston Mega | Elephant : timber-draggi ing, 27, ‘ 
Havalli-Halharvi : forest group, 43, 44, | English Troops : perished CAR 
van Brahmans : 323, 120. Bcropenss 7401: ee 
uns : see Native Christians, Fr. nt 
habe ont ala nandez ; Mr. P. F., 114 footnote 1. Kes, 
| Fish 107 «112. 4 
‘Fishing : 111, 112 Ls 
| Fishermen : 300-314. tS 
Floods : & | 
customs Food : of people, 118, 128, 130, 132, 134, 135, 137, 
a of age 196.127, 164, 251, 343, | 448 and footnote T, 174, 978, 8 a 
c om : 412-415. “| Play Sy ene Saf 
ost of living 121 and footnote 1, 129, 385, OEeeee seh 
Conrtezans : #21 - 326. | Fowls : 80, 81. 3 
Co neg = 7 50, 
Crocodiles : 95. Pee G. 
tL: : of people, 123-128, 150-168, 189, 195, || Gabites: fishers, 305, 


Gali-kal : season, 11. 
| Gaim Vakkals: hnshandmen, 2), 
| Gangavali: river, 3, 5, @; rock, 3. 


196, O15, 718, 2M, 250, 23], 202, 300, SOR, pes 
| B4, S57, F435, 356, 366, 37d, S74, 376, 377, 
eo 











Cy eo: 2. : Oilmen, 277, 278, | 
% % ™ D Gaulis : cowherds, al > 
ae . } Gaundis : eee ae 274. yyy 
"Daily Life : 120, 132, 125, 170, 173, 205, 231, 290, || Geology : 9, 11. 

. ~ 923, 372. Gersappa: river, 3, 5, 7; waterfall, 6, 0. 
Darshanigndda : hill, 4, 5. | Ghadis : soothsayers, 198, 199, eet 


Dasis : alaves, 349. | Ghadsis : see Mariths Vajantris, 

Dead Wood 29. | | Gidbudkis : beggars, 349, 350, 

) Death : customs, 127-125, 164-168, 180, 189, 196, | Gods’ Names: 117, 121, 129, 130, 131, 134, 137, 

* S11, 218, 219, 235, 236, 251, $77, 393, 36, 400, | 169, 174, 175, 194, 198, 202, 213, 230, 246. 0 Tt, . 
409, a 238, 208, 901, 318,375 | 

“Deer : 100-102. | Gokarn : town, 3 Wer, 

‘Desdi : Me. K.G., 1 footnote | Golake : husbandmen, 344, 345, “‘ ae 


orale PEt | Gollara “ cow-keepers, 207. EAS < 
_ De Souza: Mr gh footnote 1, || Gondhlis : beggars, 354, Eee 






















Inns : kept by women, 120 footnote 1, 
Tron : 19. : 






Back 0. 
orc, 30. 
o Serged hot season, 11. 
id-Shivapur : forest group, 35, 36. 
t peak, 2; hill, 4, 5 
por erp 
_ Gujarat Vanis : traders, 155, 139. 
 @urave : temple servants, 199, 200, . 
—— teachors, 12], 131; 147-149, 177, 


J. 
Jackal: 95. 
| Jada : weavers, 276, 277. 
| Jaing: buthandmen, 229. 236. 
Jainism : 229. 
| Jangams : seo Ayyda, . om 
i Jankadkal-Mahime : efovsst greedy Op SiR} ¢ 
























: Kadbél-hulekal: teleit rai G1, SH. 
; peak, 3. 
Kal: mag 6. 
Ealals: tavern-keepers, 293. 
EKalash : spirit-house, 245 and fistaicke a 
Kalavants : courtezans, 32] - 325. 
| Eale Konbis : see Konkan Kunbis, 
| Ealgar-Shivgiivi : forest group, 51, 4. 
| Kalsdi-Usode : forest group, 33-35. 
Ealinadi : river, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Eallukutigs : masons, 274, 275, 
Kaltigudda : hill, 4, 5. 
- Editi: eo Malis. 
Kanchugars : see Kasra, 
Tig : depressed class, 373, 374. 

Kannad : nome of country, | footnote 2 
| Kannad Kalavants : courtezans, 324, 325. 
| Bs Kelasis : barbers, a29, 

» Mumbdrg: potters, 269, 270. 

» Wiknigs ;: traders, 180, 181. 
Kannigeri-Kondemani : forest group, 41, — 
Eanoja Brahmans : 172, 173. 


Kanphate Jogis : beggars, 353, 354. 









"Hiller Vajantris : musicians, $17. 
rene eer, forest group, 51, 53, 

| -Halvakki Vakkals : hosbandmon, 202-213. 

_ Hanbars: hesbandmen, 237- 239. 

: forest group, 44, 45. 




































! | Hebbail Yell foreat group, 49. 
 ‘Hegar- Manki : forest group, 57, 58. 
2p ps forest A sroeD, 40), i. 

















- Holayds : depressed class, 369, 370, 
, Holidays : 146, 177, 193, 206, 207, 215, 218, 231, 





| 

f 
"244, 290, 386. | Kare Vakkals : husbandmen, 221. 
 Honsvar : river, 2; foresta, 57, 59. | Earhida Brahmans : 152, 13. 
_ Honey : 30. | | Karnitak : country, 1 footnote 2. oi 
_ Hornblendes : 10. | Karndtak Brahmans : 130-131. ee 
- Hosdd-Manki : forest group, 40, 50. _ | Eairwar: bay, 2; forests, 38-39, a 

Hot Season : - Kasdia : butchers, 345, 348. 


—— 198, 129, 130, 192, 135, 142, 203, 
"217, 289, 375, 382, 401, 412, 


| Edairs : coppersmiths, 260, 261. 
Eathkaris : catechu-makers, 346, 347. 





: hill, 4, 5. Kegdol-Ramapur : forest group, 33. 
es "Hulihond-Kusur : forost group, 43, 44 Kelnsis : barbers, 329, 330. | 
_ Hunting nega Bia Kerkopp-Mogavalli : forest group, 51, 53, 


- -Husbandmen : 202 | KEhande Eharvis : fishers, 309, 310. 
Ahly | Eharvis: fishers, 310, 31), 


. Liquor-yielding Trees : 68-60. = 
Lister, Mr, W. J., 19 footnote 1, 3 
: Lohiirs : pearing. O83. 265, ; 









































ee forest group, 46, 43. Lolia : sale a Tri 

Aodthalli-Holgadda : forest group, 36, 37. Lushington : > 

- Kokniis : busbandmen, 271-294, irtie eee 
| Kolls : fishers, Su. boli 

fo bib iti Veciace: 18), 190: : 
| Kongers: warlike tlaee, 197, 198. ms 
Kor ‘onkat xn Kunbis : husbandmen, 216, 220. mrp nang ieee eet : <i sc 


-»»  Kumbars: potters, 270, 271, 
«+  Eelasis: barbers, 330, 
ee Arve: fishers, 310, 311, 
Eo asths : sce Chitpdvan Hrihmane, 
| S00Kani Madivals : washermen, 327, 328, | 
‘onan r Brahmans : see Sdsashtakir Brahmans, 
id | se Wepedeked vines, 370, 371, 
‘Si Musicians, 319, 

3: carriers, 320-295, 
MATUS : carriers, 335, 





2138 : a: 
dn fe dota er ea lage : customs, 124-146, 130, 136, 139, 16g -— 
: Sadi renee 164, 170, 178, 179, 189, 196, 208, 209, 210, 215, 
Een ag Parsi 219, 24, 235, 250, 231, 292, 300, 303, 323, 324, 
| ae | S87, 43, 358, 366, 373, 974, di, S79, 389-393, 
i: tillage, | 899, 400, 406-408, a 
“Eoalsbapih river, 7 ; forests, 45-50, st 
e-Donset : forest roup, a6, 37. | Marriage : ne 
1i-Brahmor : forest group, 46. 


| Merete vase : traders, 190-192, 
5 od - Sea idand 2 Matrikag : mothers, 195 footnote 1. 
‘Kui r share shepherds, 208.300, | Mavingundi : hill, 4. 
Kuusals depressed class, 370. | Mavinkurne : island. 7. 
: : rock, 3, Men's Names : 117, 123, 129, 130, 132, 343, 135, 
i Brabmans : 168-171. | 147) 140, 169, 174, 175, 182, 186, 187, 188, 191, 
|, 283, 194, 197,202, 213, 216, 222 904, 230, 2, 

L | 237, 234, 286, 288, 298, 301, 321, 376, 381, 397, 
; | | Menshigudda : bill, 4, 5 
DUETS : 40, REL | Mt 


b Oars : depreseed clase, 378: 350, 
a Vani : traders, 184, 185. : Minerals : 19, 20, 





guli-Sistmmudi : forest group, 40, 41. Minor Products : forest, 30. a 
Waeull : waterfall, 9. | Mirjan : port, 6 — * 


eee vee, 333-840, |“ Mitgaviis : salt-makers, 279, oe 
Language : 114. | Mogers: fishers, 312 , ole ‘1 oe 


aterite Rock : 10. | Morse Unpinpattan : forest proup, 49, 
Lat Desh : South Gujarit,"134. | Motigndda : hill, 4, 5. 
‘Leather-workers : : 355.359, | Mouse Deer : 102. + i 
= Cat: H. | Movements : 415. ii 
Lime: 10, 20. Mukris : depressed class, 374-378, 3 
 Lingayats : 200 ; see Ranjigs. | Mundgod : forests, 43-46, — 
2 Lingiyat Génigs : cilmen, 278, | Musalmuins : 400-411, >). 
+ Helasis: barbers, 331, | Musicians : 314-320. . 2 ae 
a os  Humbdrs: potters, 271, 272, | Muthalli- bie A site group, 55,56, | 
»  Madivals: loth cluaners, 328, ' | Myrobalang : 30 or fe gi} 





a a N. 
| Nambori Brahmans 195, 196, 


N : island, 2. 

t | Narvekar Vinis : traders, 183, 184, 
Native Christians : 350-396, 
Native Protestants : S06, 
Naviiyats : Musalmans, 400-403, 
Nayers : warlike ¢lass, 194-197, 
Netriani : island, 3. 

Nets: lishing, 301, 302, 
Nishinigndda : bill, 4, 5. 
Nonbars : hushandmon, 251, 252. 
Huji: stream, &. 


‘ 
| . O. 
; + = ; 
- ri a 
. * Doe 
- " ae 













< 214, 285, 375, 409, 
> Otter : 95. 
Oxen : 79, 80. 
e Oyster Bi Ser 
P. 
 Padamsiiis : traders, 282. 254, 
 Padidrs : servants, 335, 
_ Padtis : husbandmen, 227, 228, 
Bagh: fishers, 313. 
box : 284-295, 
a Panchals 257, 258 and footnote 1. 


‘Panthers : 92, 94. 
a ‘Barsis : 411. 


 Patdlis: temple servants, 200. 
 Patsdlis ; silk-woavers, 275, 276. 


ee low landa, 2. 


Pednekar Brahmans, 172 ; Vanis, 186, 


Pepper : 3, 
Peyton: Colonel W., 
ft footnote I. 
_ Pigs: 60. 
eceere dalana Ss. 


rtugue aie, 
Pregnancy : customs, 164, 251, 343, 
‘Privileges : forest, 24, 25. 
Ptolemy : (4.0,150) 1 footnote 2. 

_ Puberty : sce Coming of Age. 

_ Purohit: priest, 147 footnote 1. 


i" BR. 
- Réchevars ; see Kongers. 


‘Rainfall : 13, 17, 15. 


; Rajmandurg : hill-fort, 2. 
’ ‘Rajputs: warlike class, 193, 1H. 


-‘Baikshas : hill, 4, 5. 


| 


21 footnote 1, 81 footnote] 





: 119, 131, I44, 176, 191, 193, 195, | Saklipuri Brahmans : 134, 135. 

| Salkod-Mallapur : forest group, 57 3B 
| Sambar : 99-100, ; . 
Iroc: aoa Navanageri : hcedat coon 1, 52, 


| Seasons: ag: 17. 


| Sheep : 50, 

| Shenvi Brahmans : 139, 168, 

. Shepherds : 295-300. 

| Sherogars : husbandmen, 225, 234, 


_ Receipts : forest, 31. 
| Religion: 121, 132, 137, 188, 139, 145, 1 


| Sadara: hushandmen, 239, 240, 












“05, 215, 217, 232, 933, 249, 286. 
_ S45, 559, , $89, 404, 405 = 









ees, 10. 











Sadashivgad : river and fort, 2, 3, 5, 
- Sahyddris : mountain range, 1. 


Saibs : courterans, 325, 326, 


Santhéie: early tribe, 296 footnote 1, 
od game dl erysspone, $14, 315, 
Sdrasvat Brahmans: see Shenvis, 
Sdsashtkér Brahmans : 136, 139, 
Satarkirs : : htsbandmen, 240- 249 


 Shivkir- -Sherguni : forest group, 46, 47, 


Shigepal - Jogalepal : forest group, 42. 
Shilangis : husbandmen, 252, 253, 
Shimpis : tailors, 265. 
| Ship-building : 22. 

Shira vati : river, 4, 7. 

Shiroli-Kalbhavi : forest group, 33. an 

| Shirvegudda : hill, 4, 5. ; 

| Shishir : season, 11. 

| Shivalli Brahmans: 136. 

| Shringeri : monastery, 131. » 

Siddapur : forests, 55, 57. a 

Sirsi : foreste, 50-54. 

| Snakes : 106-107. 

| Soapnuts : 30, 35 

Soil : 10. 

Sondrs : goldmiths, 257. 

Spirits : 218, 219, 223, 295, 233, 247, 248 and fe 
note 1, 249, 251 and footnote J, 202, 300, ; 

865, 335. : 
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"Spotted Deer : 106, 101. | U ; 
| Btbnika : ae Pati | Uf: stra, 5, 
Sette edhe tiees. Son air, 7Ree: ma 
Vv. 


- Sultin Lads: t Musalmdna, 410, 
‘Bupa forests, 34, 35. | 
8 THames : 117, 150, 137,140, 169, 182, 191, 194, | Vaddars : earth-diggers, 347, S45, 
208, 213, 216, 221, 294, 256, 244, O52 954. 260, | Vaishya Vanis : traders, 190, 181. 
HI Valabhipur : Gujarat capital, 117 footnote 1. 
/ Varda : stream, 7. 


” 265, 267, 268, 297, 208, a2. 

Seryerann Vainis : see Lad Viinis. 

a Varsha : rainy season, 11, a 
Vasant : spring season, 11. : 

Venktapur : river, 7, 5. : 


| Villages : 4, 411. = 
Village Deities : 146 and footnote 1. 








e Slate : 10. 


is sIvd -5 see Beda, W. 
‘Tattil alla : stream, 5, 
‘Telng ijigs : traders, 183, | Warlike Classes : 192-195. 
‘Temperature : 15-17. Water-supply : 9. 
Tem np! Servants : 198-201. | War:3. 
Th [kare Pens me i | Wet-season : 13. 
Th emai rence iqupces wl Sora ie tpn Wild Animals : 81-104. 
+ customs, 152-155, 170, 174, 196, | Wild Dog : 94. | 
a4, : Wolf: 94. = 
‘octets Women's Names: 117, 128, 129, 130, 192,183, 
j: hoshandmen, 255. | 135, 137, 140, 169, 174, 175, 182, 186, 187, 158, 
ce 19], 194, 197, 202, 213, 216, 999° 994. 230, 254, 
‘: trade, 2 : 957, 284, 1 
Wadors : husbandmen, 224, Working. eee ee S51, 307. 
2 173, 192. : | 
: 60-79, 426 - 446, Y. "+ 


ae? 7. 





|| Yellapur : forests, 39-43. 
|. Yerebail- -Rayanhalli: forest group, 42, 44, 
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